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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  American  Suoar  Refininq  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
^^dshingionj  D,  C,  December  6, 1911. 

The  conmuttee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chaibhan.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  personal  matter  which  the 
chair  wishes  to  refer  to  before  resuming  tne  work  of  the  committee 
In  this  committee  we  all  miss  our  colleague,  Judge  Madison,  and  X 
am  sure  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  personal  bereavement  to  each  mem> 
ber  of  the  committee,  as  it  is  to  the  chair.  We  were  with  him  here  on 
the  most  intimate  terms.  We  all  knew  him  and  recognized  his  worth 
and  value,  and  I  consider  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to  the  country,  and 
especially  to  this  committee.  It  really  saddens  me  to  meet  in  this 
room  agam,  for  the  first  time  since  his  death,  and  miss  him  as  I  do 
miss  him. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hinds  a  committee  of  two  was  appointed  to 
draft  suitable  resolutions  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

TE8TIX01IT  OF  XK.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.; 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  give  us  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Wallace  P.  Willett. 

The  Chairman.  Your  address  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  82  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Principally  a  wire-service  news  bureau  covering  the 
United  States  and  a  cable  service  covering  every  su^ar  country  in 
the  world,  virtually;  and  also  the  publisliing  of  a  daily  and  weekly 
sugar-trade  journal,  and  brokers  in  ra'w  and  refmed  sugars  to  a 
moderate  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Brokers  in  both  raw  and  refined  sugars  ?  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  to  a  moderate  extent.  v- 

The  CHAmMAN.  Mr.  Willett,  are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Willett  &  Gray «  > 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  senior  member  of  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  the  senior  member  of 
tbat  firm? 

Mr.  Willett.  During  its  entire  existence. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  been  with  that  firm  and  its  predecessor  since 
1853. 

The  Chairman.  Publishing  a  sugar-trade  journal? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  about  1875. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  publishing  a  ^weekly  sugar  journal 
since  about  1875  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Always  under  the  name  of  Willett  &  Gray  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  under  the  name  of  Willett  &  Gray,  succes- 
sors to  the  former  company.  The  original  firm  that  I  went  into, 
when  I  was  17  years  old,  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  publishing  a  sugar  journal  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  start  at  the  time  when  you  went  into  the 
sugar  trade  journal  business. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  the  time  we  started  the  sugarjoumal  business, 
the  firm  was  Willett  &  Hamlin,  New  York,  and  Willett,  HamUn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  at  the  time  we  began  the  publication  of  a 
sugar  trade  journal  the  firm  was  Joseph  B.  Glover  &  Co.,  in  Boston, 
and  WiUett,  Hamlin  &  Co.,  in  New  York.  That  is  my  recollection 
how. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  Willett  &  Gray  been  publishing  a 
weekly  sugar  journal  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Since  about  1884, 1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Since  1884? 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  previous  to  that.  I  could  give  you  the  facts 
exactly  at  some  other  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,'  it  is  not  very  important.  I  was  simply 
trying  to  show  how  much  experience  you  have  had  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  been  in  the  business  since  1853,  and  I  am 
now  76  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  76  years  old,  and  you  have  been  in 
the  sugar  business  ever  since  you  were  17  years  old  ? 

Mr.  W  iLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  publishing  or  assisting  in 
publishing  a  sugar  trade  journal  since  when  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  began  making  sugar  figures  when  I  first  went  into 
the  firni,  but  we  did  not  publish  an^hing. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you,  m  some  way  or  other,  been 
interested  in  pubKshing  a  New  York  sugar  trade  journal  % 

Mr.  Willett.  To  the  public  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Afr.  Willett.  It  must  be  about  40  years. 

The  Chairman.  For  40  years  you  have  been  publishing  sugar 
statistics  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes ;  in  some  shape  or  other. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  I  do  not  wish  to  strain  your  modesty, 
but  is  not  Willett  &  Gray's  considered  the  leading  sugar  journal  of 
this  continent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  We  try  to  make  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  it  has  a  wide  circulation  among  the 
trade? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT,  Y^  sir. 

The  Chatkman.  Have  you  any  rivals  or  competitors  in  that 
business! 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  have;  no,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  there  is  the  American  Beet  Gazette,  or  a 
name  similar  to  that,  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  WiixBTT.  Yes;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  published 
in  Chicago. 

The  (%AiBMAN.  That  is  devoted  particularly  to  the  beet  interests } 

Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  a  more  modem  pubUcation  and  more 
scientific. 

The  Chaihman.  You  say  the  modem  publications  are  more 
scientific  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  recent  modem  publication,  of  a 
fewyears'  standing  compared  with  ours. 

The  Chaibman,  Now,  Mr.  WiUett,  for  the  last  40  or  50  years 
you  have  been  a  close  observer  of  sugar  conditions  throughout  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  WuxETr.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  trade  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  prices  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries from  year  to  year  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  includes,  of  course,  American  prices  ? 

Mr.  WnxEiT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  every  section  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  and  retail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  there  was  quite  a  sudden  rise  in  the 

Erice  of  sugar  early  in  the  fall.  I  think  it  probably  began  in  Septem- 
er,  did  it  not,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier  than  that ) 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  You  refer  to  1911  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    There  was  a  sharp  advance  in  price. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  The  rise  dates  back  to  June  or  July. 

The  Chairman.  The  movement  really  started  in  June  or  July,  191 1  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  did  not  get  very  much  accentuated  until 
the  oariy  f  aU,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  No,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  And  then  it  jumped  very  suddenly  almost  2  cents 
a  pound,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  will  you  tell  the  committee,  for  its  informa- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  information  of  the  pubUc,  what,  in  your  judg- 
ment, was  the  cause  of  that  sudden,  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  began,  as  you  say,  in  the  summer  oi  1911 ,  and  was  accentuated 
in  the  eany  tall  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  beginning,  the  world 
went  over  the  last  sugar  campaign  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  some 
800,000  tons  of  surar  bevona  requirements  for  consumption. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Mr.  Willett,  I  did  not  get  those  figures. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  say  the  world  went  over  the  last  sugar  campaign 
ending  September  1,  1910,  with  an  apparent  surplus  of  800,000  tons 
of  sugar,  which  surplus  caused  a  very  low  range  of  prices  throughout 
the  world. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you  if  we 
ask  you  these  questions,  was  this  an  extra  large  surplus  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  an  extra  large  surplus. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  stock  that  they  carry  over? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  four  to  six  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  last  year  they  carried  over  800,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  double.  That  caused  prices  to 
decline  to  below  cost  of  production  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  Europe  is  considered  to  be  9  shillings  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
and  the  sugars  went  to  below  8  shillings  Si  pence  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  How  much  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Multiply  9  shillings  by  218,  and  that  will  give  it  to 
you  in  United  States  currency;  that  is,  for  the  f.  o.  b.  price  in 
Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  do  you  know  Mr.  George  Martineau, 
the  Endish  expert  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  that  in  the  report  that  he  rendered  to 
the  British  Government  he  reported  that  in  the  sugar  crop  of  1908-09 
•the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beet  su^ar  averaged  from  2.16 
to  2.28  cents;  in  other  words,  from  9  shillmgs  to  9^  shillings  per 
hundredweight. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  1  might  explain  that,  and  say  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  9  shillings  f.  o.  b.  to  the  manufacturer,  but  in  order 
to  make  his  10  per  cent  profit  for  liis  dividends  and  his  surplus  for 
working  capital,  he  considers  his  cost  of  refining  10  shillings. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  am  simply  speaking  of  this  report  of 
Mr.  Martineau. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  seems  to  be  con-ect. 

The  Chairman.  While  that  was  the  price  for  that  year  and  cor- 
responds exactly  to  the  figures  you  have  just  given,  yet  it  appears 
that  in  the  year  1902,  after  the  Brussels  convention  went  into 
eflfect,  the  Hamburg  export  price — in  other  words,  beet  sugar  f.  o.  b. 
Hamburg — ranged  as  low  as  1.79.  Was  that  under  the  cost  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  year  was  that,  sir  ? 

The  Chairman.  1902. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Was  that  during  the  cartel  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  witness  who 
testified  to  that.  I  believe,  however,  it  was  Mr.  Palmer,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Beet  Sugar  Association.     I  will  find  out  before  you  conclude. 

Mr.  W^iLLETT.  Can  you  tell  me  if  that  was  the  cartel  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  The  Brussels  sugar  convention  went  into 
effect  early  in  1902,  and  after  its  adoption  the  export  price  of  raw 
sugar,  beet  sugar,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  was  $1.79.  That  was  considered, 
I  Delieve,  the  average  for  the  year. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (referring  to  paper).  I  want  to  see  what  year  the 
cartel  was  in  existence.  When  the  cartel  was  in  existence,  the  price 
at  Hamburg  was  far  below  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  While  the  cartel  was  in  effect  or  before  the  cartel 
went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  While  the  cartel  was  in  effect.  While  the  bounty 
and  the  cartel  were  both  in  effect. 

The  Chairman.  The  bounty  enabled  them  to  sell  sometimes  undw 
the  cost  of  production  ? 
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Mr.  WrLUBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  the  cartel  went  into  effect  that  would 
not  be  true  any  longer^  would  it  ? 
Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point  exactly.     I  will  have  to  have  the 

E Tinted  hearing  to  direct  your  specific  attention  to  that  testimony; 
ut  suppose  you  go  on  with  your  story,  and  before  vou  conclude  1 
will  revert  back  to  that  point.  You  started  to  explain  why  sugar 
went  up  so  suddenly  and  so  sharply  this  fall. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Along  in  March  of  this  year  it  began  to  develop  by 
the  statistical  figures  that  the  800,000  tons  supposed  surplus  had 
rapidlv  disappeared.  Nobody  knew  where,  but  it  was  disappearing 
or  had  disappeared. 

The  CEtAiRMAN.  How  could  it  disappear — by  people  buying  it  up 
in  advance  to  fill  advance  contracts  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  We  can  only  have  a  theory  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  Suppose  you  give  us  your 
theory  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  My  theory  is  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  the  crop 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  surplus  was  not  really 
th^e? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  had  been  reported,  but  did  not  exist  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  speculators  in  Europe,  who  are  always 
looking  out  for  points,  began  then  to  make  their  movement,  and  as  it 
followed  soon  after  t^at  that  bad  crop  reports  lor  the  campaign  of 
the  present  season  began  to  be  made  pnces  began  to  rise  on  the 
speculative  sugar  exchanges  of  Europe,  and  the  crop  reports  going 
from  bad  to  worse  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rapid  rise  which 
you  have  called  attention  to. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  crop  reports  from  which  affected 
most  the  si^iar  market  ? 

Msr.  WiSJLRTT.  Prom  Germany.  Germany  produced  in  1910,  for 
instance,  2,200,000  tons  of  sugar.  As  the  reports  of  damage  to  the 
country  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  the  estimate  for  Germany  for 
this  season  fell  to  about  1,200,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  a  million  tons  shortage  in  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  million  tons  short. 

The  QsL^iRMAK*  Can  you  give  us  in  round  figures  what  the  shortage 
was  estimated  to  be  throughout  the  beet-sugar  section  of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  miUion  tons. 

The  Chairman.  A  shortage  of  2,000,000  in  European  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;andGermany  was  the  principal  one.  Germany 
above  her  own  consumption  sends  774,000  tons  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  all  her  exports  sends  over  a  million  tons  out  of  the 
eoonytrv,  while  it  appears  from  present  estimates  that  she  will  have 
only  aoout  27,000  tons  to  send  out  of  the  country  bejond  her  own 
fMliiireiiients  for  consumption.  That  leaves  the  Umted  Kingdom 
to  secure  700,000  tons  from  other  sources  during  the  present  cam- 
Qaiga,  and  that  is  the  basis  for  present  prices  for  sugars  m  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  reason  why  the  British  Government  is  tr^ring  to 
obtain  Iflrger  concessions  on  the  exportation  from  Russia  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  trying  to  amend  the  Bruss^  convention 
in  that  respect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  in  that  resnect.  Kussia  has  700,000  Ums 
more  sugar  than  she  re(][uireS;  and  tne  world  is  that  much  short; 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  this  convention  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  the  convention  except  to 
the  extent  of  exporting  200;000  tons  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  by  agreement  between  the  con- 
tracting parties  they  agree  to  let  Russia  export  annually  200,000  tons 
without  these  duties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  that  while*  the  United  Kingdom  is  pajong 
high  prices  for  sugars,  the  prices  in  Russia  are  falling  constantly  by 
reason  of  an  oversupply. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr,  Wiilett,  vou  spoke  of  a  shortage  esti- 
mated at  2,000,000  tons  in  European  beet  sugar 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  I  will  have  to  correct  those  figures 
later,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  find  they  are  not  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  do  that  or 
not.  Are  they  substantially  correct  ?  If  we  understand  that  you  are 
giving  us  figures  which  are  substantially  correct,  that  is  near  enough. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  entire  deficiency  is  2,000,000  tons,  as  I  stated, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  may  not  be  greater  than  1,000,000 
tons  in  Grermany ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  have  approximated  itt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  could  give  you  the  exact  figures  if  I  had  a  little 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  vou  can  do  that  later,  but  all  we  desire 
now  is  to  get  it  substantiaUy  accurate.  Was  there  any  shortage  in 
the  Cuban  crop  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  crop  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was 
estimated  to  reach  1,800,000  tons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reached 
1,468,000  tons,  a  shortage  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Java  crop  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Java  crop  was  larger. 

The  Chairman.  The  Java  crop  was  larger  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  there  was  no  shortage  in  the  Java  crop. 

The  Chairman.  That  afforded  some  little  relief  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  the  total  shortage  under  the 
estimates  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Both  cane  and  beet  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  million  tons. 

The  Chairman.  About  2,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  enough  to  make  a  great  difference  in 
the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLET.  It  was  enough  to  cause  high  prices  and  reduce  con- 
sumption. 

The  Chairman.  The  world's  consumption  of  sugar  is  between  six- 
teen and  seventeen  million  tons,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.    Some  country  will  have  to  go  without  sugar. 
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The  Chaibman.  Or  pay  more  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Or  pay  a  heap  more  for  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Except  in  this,  Mr.  Chairman;  in  all  my  experience 
where  short  crops  have  been  talked  of,  sugar  comes  out  from  some 
unknown  place;  we  never  know  where,  exactly,  but  we  generally  get 
enough  to  go  around  finally,  and  the  latest  figures  that  we  nave 
made  in  the  office  show  us  that  even  with  all  this  shortage  there  may 
be  enough  to  go  around  this  year,  although  the  statistics  do  not 
show  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  price  went  up  about  2  cents,  the  move- 
moit  reaching  a  climax,  you  might  say,  m  the  early  fall,  and  it  has 
recoyered  now,  as  I  understand,  about  1  cent. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  has  reacted  a  cent  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  there  is  only  one-half  a  cent 
advance  really  in  wholesale  prices  over  what  it  was  before  this  move- 
ment started  f 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Sir? 

The  Chairman.  The  wholesale  prices  are  only  a  half  a  cent  a  pound 
hi^er  than  when  this  movement  really  got  under  way  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  he  gives  us  the  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  can  you  give  them  by  months  during  the 
period  of  this  extraonhnaiy  movement,  starting,  say,  in  June  i 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  For  raw  or  refined  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Raw  or  refined,  either.    They  correspond,  do  they 

noil 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Suppose  we  take  refined  sugar.  There  is  a  certain 
difference  between  raw  and  refined.  When  the  movement  started 
along  in  June  or  July,  refined  sugar  was  then  at  5  cents  or  a  little  less. 
At  its  highest  point  refined  sugar  sold  at  7.50  less  2  per  cent,  or  7.35 
cents  net. 

Tlie  Chairman.  7.35  cents  net  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes;  a  difference  between  4.75  and  7.35,  or  between 
5.75  and  7.36,  represents  the  entire  advance  in  refined  sugar  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  difference  between  4.75  and  7.35, 
do  you  not  t 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Yes;  between  4.75  and  7.35. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  2.5  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  2.5  cents  a  pound  represents  the  entire  advance. 
From  the  high  price  of  7.5  cents  it  has  now  declined  to  5.88  cents,  net. 

The  Chairman.  5.88,  or  a  Uttle  under  6  cents  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Yes;  6  cents  less  2  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  cent  and  a  half,  you  say  i 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  1.47,  or  about  a  cent  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
decline  continuing  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Resulting  in  still  lower  prices  for  sugar  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  near  future  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  any  extent.  It  will  be  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  United  Kingdom's  wants  compel  thdr  refiners  to  enter 
the  Cuban  sugar  market  for  a  supply  of  tne  Cuban  crop  sugars  this 
season.  They  would  then  come  into  competition  with  the  United 
States  ffugar  refiners  and  make  the  price  for  C\iban  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Which  might,  of  course,  run  that  price  up  to 
some  extent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  it  stands  to-day,  the  United  Kingdom  refi;ner8 
are  not  in  the  market  for  Cuban  sugai's  at  present  prices. 

Tlie  (^HAiRMAN.  But  their  necessities  might  force  them  to  enter 
that  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  have  already  bought  speculatively  some 
140,000  tons  of  the  Cuban  crop. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  w-e  have? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  have  bought  that  as  a  matter  of 
•speculation. 

The  Chairman.  On  future  contracts  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  future  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Which  they  might  or  might  not  require  to  be 
fulfilled  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  which  they  are  obliged  to  take. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  they  sell  them? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  do  that  in  the  sugar  trade  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  frequently.  That  is  a  speculative  move- 
ment, in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  fact  they  have  bought  this  140,000 
tons  of  Cuban  sugar  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  tney  will  take  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  could  be  supplied  elsewhere,  where  delivery 
is  easier  and  cheaper,  they  would  probaoly  sell  that;  is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.   I  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  give  for  that,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  paid  the  basis  of  3i  cents  f.  o.  b.  Habana  or 
f.  o.  b.  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  judgment  is  that  the  conditions  are 
such  that  there  probably  will  be  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  so  that  it  will  go  back  toward  where  it  was  before  this  move- 
ment which  we  have  been  describing  started  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  as  we  would  con- 
sider it,  from  now  forward  would  be  limited  to  about  the  difference 
between  the  present  price  of  Cuban  raw  sugars,  which  is  4.94,  and  the 
first  deliveries  of  the  Cuban  crop,  which  is  3.50,  cost  and  freight,  plus 
the  duty  of  1.34,  which  would  bo  4.84. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  New  York;  showing  tJiat  the  present  prices  in 
New  York  are  very  nearly  at  the  parity  of  the  prices  for  January  and 
February  deliver}'  of  Cuban  sugars.  Now,  whether  they  will  go 
below  that  parity,  as  I  have  saicf  before,  depends  entirely  upon  this 
competition  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  conditions,  in  oth«*  words,  which  you  have 
just  described. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  KiMdom  must 
have  700,000  tons  of  sugar  from  other  countries  besides  Germany  or 
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else  her  consumption  must  be  largely  reduced,  beeftwe  last  vear  she 
got  that  amount  from  Germany.  ^   '  ' 

The  Chairman.  Then,  Mr.  Willett,  you  look  for  a  still  furthw 
decline?  I  mean  that  is  your  estimate,  and  of  course  that  is  just 
like  any  other  estimate. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  look  for  some  further  decline. 

The  Chairman.  As  much  as  a  cent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Half  a  cent? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  very  slight  decline  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  A  verj''  slight  dechne. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  are  liable  to  stay  during  this 
sugar  year  at  least  a  cent  higher  than  we  were  before  this  movement 
began  last  summer? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  the  summer  approaclies,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom  will  control  that,  and  prices  may  be  very 
jnuch  higher  or  ver>^  much  lower. 

The  Chairhan.  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  scarcely  Ukely  that  prices  will  be  any  lower  in 
this  campaign.  Thus  far  the  United  States  refiners  have  not  liought 
a  single  pound  of  sugar  in  Cuba  for  their  Januarj^  and  February 
reauirements. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  in  your  judgment  did  any  American 
refiner  of  sugar  or  any  combination  of  American  refiners  of  sugar 
have  anything  to  do  with  putting  up  the  prices  of  sugar  on  the 
Amenoan  people  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  'Chairman.  When  the  price  advanced  in  New  York,  did  it 
advance  the  same  way  in  London  and  Hamburg  and  evervwhere 
else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  New  York  followed  way  behind. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  advance  did  not  come  as  soon 
in  New  York  ? 

Hr.  Willett.  It  did  not  come  as  soon  or  to  as  large  an  extent. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  advance  as  soon  or  to  as  large  an  extent 
as  it  did  in  these  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  not  as  great  in  New  York  as.  in  these  foreign 
countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when  Now  York  ran  absolutely 
short. 

The  Chairman.  And  had  no  stock? 

Mr.  Willett.  Had  no  stock,  and  then  we  went  a  little  a,bove  the 
world  prices,  or  the  Hamburg  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  stay  above  the  Hamburg  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  But  most  of  the  time  you  have  been  under  Ham- 
bure  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  At  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  or  not  demonstrate,  in  your  opinion. 
that  no  local  coBditions  could  have  caused  the  advance — that  no  local 
conditions  or  local  combination  of  refiners  could  have  caused  the 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Wilustt.  Nothing  in  the  United  States  could  have  caused  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  if  it  had  been  local  to  the  United  States, 
it  would  not  have  aflFected  the  Hamburg  market. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except,  probably,  in  an  indirect  and  a  very  small 
yf&jf  you  think  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  fancy  that  the  European  speculators  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  movement  toward  higher  prices  somewhat  by  that 
deficiency  in  the  Cuban  crop,  and  by  the  expectation  that  the  united 
States  refiners  would  run  short  of  sugar  durmg  the  end  of  the  season, 
between  crops,  and  be  obliged  to  go  to  Europe  for  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Between  the  crops  for  what  years  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Between  the  crop  years.  European  speculators 
always  take  note  every  year  of  the  United  States.  They,  watch  the 
United  States  very  closely  to  see  how  we  are  coming  out  on  our  tail- 
end  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Did  any  manipulation  or  combination  or  agree- 
ment or  scheme  by  the  American  sugar  refiners  have  anything  miat- 
ever,  in  your  judgment,  to  do  with  this  recent  rise  in  the  price  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  thmk  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  was  in  anyway  responsible  for  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  !Not  the  slightest. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  the  Arbuckle  or  any  other  American  beet- 
8uc:ar  factory  or  cane  refinery  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  conditions  were  world-wide  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  condition  was  brought  about  by  crop 
conditions  and  in  response  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes:  and  speculation  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  speculation  in  Europe  was  based  on  what 
they  thought  of  the  crops. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  We  have  no  sugar  exchanges  in  the 
United  States,  hence  we  have  no  speculation.  But  Europe  is  a 
network  of  sugar  exchanges,  and  they  speculate  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  Just  like  we  do  in  cotton  and  gram) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  that  condition  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  do  not  consider  any  of  our  American 
refiners  or  manufacturers  in  any  way  responsible  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  the  interest  of  any  refiner  to  have  this 
higher  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  decidedly  against  their  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  against  their  interests? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  lower  the  price  of  raw  sugars  the  more 
stable  and  permanent  their  profits. 

The  Chairman.  The  less  money  they  would  have  tied  up  in  raw 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  less  would  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lost 
in  refining  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  as  it  happens  to-day,  after  a  rise,  when  the 
return  comes  all  the  refiners  are  in  a  position  to  lose  money  by  the 
downward  movement  in  the  raw-sugar  market. 

The  Chaibman.  To  the  extent  of  the  stock  they  have  on  hand  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  the  extent  of  the  stock  they  carry,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Sugar  Trust  is  something  like  150,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  They  might  recoup,  however,  to  some  extent  on 
advance  contracts  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  they  have  done  that  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  they  would  all  have  gone 
broke  on  this  sort  of  a  movement  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  did  you  ever  have  any  sort  of 
financial  connection,  outside  of  what  you  ordinarily  would  have  in  a 
business  way,  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  journal  has  always  been  perfectly  independ* 
ent  of  that  company  t 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Perfectly.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has 
been  a  small  item  in  our  business.    Our  business  is  world-wide. 

The  Chairbcan.  But  they  are  a  considerable  item  in  your  business 
so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  but  our 
general  business,  you  will  notice,  is  world-wide,  and  we  could  not 
afford  to  publish  such  a  paper. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not, 
we  have  had  it  stated  before  us  that  at  one  period  you  made  a  western 
trip  for  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  look  into  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1901  or  1902? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  in  November,  1901. 

The  Chairman.  The  trip  began  in  November,  1901? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  ana  ended  in  November,  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  go  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  May  I  explain  to  the  committee  how  that  came 
about? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  do  so.  We  have 
heard  so  much  talk  about  that,  we  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  like  to  explain  it,  too.  Mr.  McFarland, 
president  of  a  bank  in  Grand  Junction,  southern  Colorado,  came  to 
New  York  in  October,  1901,  with  authority  to  sell  the  beet-sucar 
factory  located  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.     He  came  to  us  with  his 

Jlans,  and  placed  the  sale  of  that  factory  in  our  hands.     I  met  Mr. 
'aimer  and  talked  beet  sugars  with  him,  and  told  him  we  had  such 
a  Moposition  for  the  sale  of  a  factory  in  southern  Colorado. 
The  Chairman.  That  was  Mr.  Lowell  M.  Palmer  ? 
Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Palmer  suggested  that  I  place  it 
before  Mr.  Havemeyer,  and  he  arranged  a  meeting  for  me  with  Mr. 
Havemever. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Palmer  was  then  one  of  Mr.  Havemeyer's 
business  associates  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  I  met  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  no  one  else. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Mi\  H.  O.  Havemeyer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer.  I  met  them  at  Mr.  Have- 
meyer's  office,  with  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  that 
property,  and  went  over  the  proposition  with  those  two  eentlemen, 
and  they  appointed  an  agricultural  expert,  Mr.  Myer,  a  director  of 
the  company,  and  their  chemical  expert.  Dr.  Hooker,  to  go  to  Grand 
Junction  with  Mr.  McFarland  and  mvself  and  investi^te  the  prop- 
erty. This  was  on  a  Tuesday,  I  think,  and  we  started  the  following 
Saturday.  After  appointing  that  committee,  Mr.  Havemeyer  said 
to  me:  "What  are  the  best  States  for  beet-sugar  production  and 
who  are  the  best  people  in  it  ?"  I  said  that  Colorado  was  one  of  the 
best  States  for  beet-sugar  production  on  account  of  its  abundant 
sunshine,  but  there  was  more  or  less  trouble  in  that  State  in  relation 
to  the  farmers  producing  the  beets;  that  Utah  had  been  more  suc- 
eessf ul  because  the  Mormons  could  control  their  farmers. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Palmer  told  us 
about  that. 

Mr.  WiuLETT.  It  is?  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Cutler  was 
the  best  man  in  the  beet-sugar  business;  that  the  company  of  which 
he  was  the  manager,  the  Lehi  Co.,  bad  made  the  best  returns^  and 
Mr.  Havemeyer  said,  '^Go  out  and  see  him." 

The  Chairman.  Go  out  and  see  Cutler! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  *'You  can  say  to  Mr.  Cutler  that 
this  is  not  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  but  persons  interested  in 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co."  If  I  may  interline  that  a  bit,  I 
will  say  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  were  the 
people,  and  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  appointed  no 
committee  on  beet  sugars  until  some  time  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  afterwards? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  He  said,  ^^  You  can  say  that  this  is  for  parties 
interested  with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  we  are  pre- 
pared to  purchase  a  one-half  interest  in  this  factory." 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Lehi  factory? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  Lehi  factory.  *' Desiring  and  wishing  to 
leave  one-half  interest  under  the  local  ownership,  and  the  entire  man- 
agement to  be  left  with  the  local  people.  Also,  we  are  prepared  to 
take  an  interest  in  other  factories  m  desirable  locations  to  the  extent 
of  a  one-half  interest."  With  that  instruction  we  went  to  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  looked  over  the  factory  and  drove  around  the  beet  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Chester  S.  Morey  out  there? 

Afr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  with  Mr.  McFarland  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  not  identified  with  Mr.  Morey  ?  . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Morey  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  fac- 
tory. The  only  persons  we  met  were  Mr.  McFarland  and  a  Mr. 
Kenney,  I  think,  who  was  interested  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  see  Mr.  Morey  at  all  on  that  trip  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  may  continue.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you. 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  As  I  say,  we  droTe  around  the  beet  fields,  and  Mr. 
Hooker  had  the  factory  run  two  or  three  days,  and  then  those  gen- 
tlemen returned  home.  I  went  on  to  Salt  Lake  City,  or  rather,  to 
Lehi,  Mr.  Cutler's  residence.  I  found  at  Lehi  that  Mr.  Cutler  was 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  went  down  to  the  Lehi  factory  and  called  him 
up  on  the  telephone.  I  might  say  here  that  I  had  known  Mr.  Cutler 
for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  Prior  to  this  time  1 

Mr.  WutUBTT.  Yes.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Cutler,  he 
having  been  in  New  York  frequently  on  business.  He  replied  from 
Salt  Lake  City  over  the  tekpnone  that  he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
leaving  for  San  Francisco,  and  I  said  I  had  a  business  proposition  to 
talk  over  with  him,  and  that  I  would  like  to  join  him  and  go  to  San 
Francisco  with  him.  He  said  the  train  lea^ving  Lehi  that  morning 
connected  at  Ogden  with  his  train,  and  he  would  meet  me  on  the 
platform  at  Ogden,  which  he  did,  and  we  went  together  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, spending  two  days  in  San  Francisco.  I  tmnk  it  took  us  two 
days  to  go  and  two  days  to  come  and  two  days  there,  making  six 
days,  and  during  that  time  I  placed  this  proposition  before  Mr, 
Cutler  without  specifying  who  itny  principals  were.  I  did  not  men- 
tion Mr.  Havemeyer  or  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  ask  you  those  (questions  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  did  not  ask  me  my  principals,  and  I  did  not  give 
them,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  favorable  to  the  project:  out 
he  said  he  eould  not  act  until  he  had  seen  his  parties  m  Salt  Lake 
City  interested  with  him.  We  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City.  I  might 
say  that  I  was  at  Lehi  November  16,  1901,  and  that  on  the  24th  of 
November  we  were  back  in  Salt  Lake  City.  From  the  24th  of 
November  to  the  28th  of  November  Mr.  Cutler  was  consulting  with 
his  friends^  and  then  advised  me  on  the  28th  that  he  was  prepared 
to  go  to  New  York  and  see  my  principals  about  the  proposition.  I 
then  gave  him  the  names  of  Mjt.  Havemeyer  and  Mr.  Palmer  and 
returned  to  New  York  myself,  leavii^  Salt  Lake  Cily  on  November 
28.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Cutler  came  on.  On  my  return 
to  New  York  Mr.  Havemeyer  was  sick  at  his  house,  and  I  had  no 
personal  conununication  with  him,  but  received  word  to  bring  Mr. 
Cutler  to  his  house  on  his  arrival.  On  Mr.  Cutler^s  arrival  I  took 
him  up  to  Mr.  Havemeyer's  house  in  the  momine  and  introduced 
him,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  turned  to  me  and  said:  Mr.  Willett,  you 
can  leave.  I  will  talk  with  Mr.  Cutler,"  and  from  that  day  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  never  mentioned  beet  sugar  to  me  again. 

The  Chaibman.  That  covers  all  you  know  about  that  trans- 
action ? 

Mr.  Wn-.LErr.'  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course,  you  got  a  brokerage  or  some  sort  of 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  say  that  at  this  conversation  between  Mr. 
Havemeyer,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  myself,  Mr.  Havemeyer  asked  what 
compensation  or  what  commission  we  were  to.  have  on  the  sale  of 
the  Colorado  factory,  and  I  told  him,  and  he  said:  *^Well,  we  will 

five  you  the  same  commission  if  anything  results  from  this  business. 
8  ttiat  right,  Mr.  Palmer?''  and  Mr.  r aimer  said:  ^^Yes,  that  is 
right." 
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The  Chairman.  So,  then;  they  did  give  you  the  same  commission 
on  the  Utah  proposition  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  promised  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Thev  promised  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  About  half  what  was  due. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  amount  they  paid 
you  ?    There  is  a  certain  reason  why  I  think  it  is  material. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  wish  tp  know,  I  have  no  objection.  The 
amount  they  paid  us  was  $25,000.  The  commission  amounted  to 
$60,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  amounted  to  $60,000  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  trade  was  $1,225  000,  according  to  my 
recollection,  5  per  cent  of  which  would  be  $62,000.  I  taikra  it  over 
with  my  partner,  and  Mr.  Havemeyer  proposed  that  payment  in 
cash,  or  we  could  wait. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  decided  to  take  the  cash  instead  of 
waiting? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  partner  decided  to  take  the  cash  instead  of 
waiting.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  right  or  wrong.  We  were 
quite  satisfied  to  accept  that  sum  for  three  weeks'  work,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  have  concluded  all  the  examination 
I  care  to  make  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  except  one.  Mr. 
Willett  has  been  in  the  employ  of  .the  committee  recently  as  an 
expert  to  translate,  if  I  mav  use  that  word,  the  reports  we  have 
received  through  the  State  Department  from  every  country  of  the 
world  in  reference  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  sugars  through- 
out the  world  for  the  last  five  years.  I  think  possibly  we  had  better 
examine  him  in  reference  to  that  subject  in  a  aifferent  way  from  the 
way  we  have  been  taking  the  testimony  so  far,  and  let  him  explam 
his  work  without  much  mterruption,  and  I  think  if  you  gentlemen 
want  to  examine  him  on  any  subject  other  than  this  expert  work, 
now  is  nerhaps  the  best  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  that 
commission,  it  was  5  per  cent,  and  the  amount  was  just  exactly  the 
same  as  we  would  have  received  had  we  sold  the  Colorado  factory  to 
him,  which  we  did  not  do.     He  turned  that  down. 

Mi.  Malby.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  well  covered,  except  as 
to  one  thing.  You  spoke  of  certain  speculators  having  European 
exchanges  in  which  they  deal  in  sugar.  Will  you  explam  that  just 
a  little  more  fully,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  these  sugar  exchanges 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing).  Exist  where,  and  what  is  the  course  of 
their  operation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (continuing).  Exist  in  London,  Paris,  Magdeburg, 
Germany — these  are  the  principal  exchanges.  Then  there  are  other 
minor  exchanges  in  nearly  all  of  the  different  cities  of  Europe — ^Ham- 
burg, Brunswick,  Germany;  Kief,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  tte  course  of  their  operation,  or  their  methods  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  operate  every  day  in  beet  sugar,  88  analysis, 
free  on  board  at  Hamburg.     They  buy  and  sell  that  class  of  sugar  for 

f prompt  delivery,  and  delivery  in  every  month  in  the  year,  even  as  far 
orward  as  new  crops — that  is,  for  12  months  ahead. 
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Hw.  Malby.  Is  it  pumlr  speculative  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  tbey  actually  deliver  any  sugar  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  contract  calls  for  the  actual  delivery,  and  I  pre- 
sume in  cases  the  actual  sugar  is  delivered^  but  it  is  not  the  intention 
at  aU. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  practically  the  uniform  practice  is  not  to  dehver 
thesu^art 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  have  the  effect  of  lowering  or  increasing  the 
price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  bulls  are  in  the  ascttad- 
ant  or  the  bears  are  in  the  ascendant.  As  a  rule,  the  speculation  is 
directed  to  the  bull  side  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  increase  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  are  three  or  four  leading  op«ra- 
tofs  there  who  ^nerally  operate  on  the  bull  side. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  they  directing  the  market  during  four  or  five 
monthB  of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  they  were  controlling  it. 
They  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  shortage, 
and  did  not  get  going  until  the  dealing  in  September.  Then  they 
ruled  in  November  for  a  short  time,  and  advanced  the  prices  very, 
very  rapidly.  Now  they  have  come  to  a  halt  on  account  of  this  agi- 
tation regardin^he  increase  of  Russian  imports. 

Mr.  Malby.  Would  that  fact,  in  your  judgment,  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  prices  of  sugar  ?  The  fact  that  they  were  operating,  would 
that,  inj^our  judCTient,  have  the  effect  of  increasing  prices  largely  ? 

Mr.  WILLETT.  I  es,  sir.  They  made  the  prices  at  Hamburg- 
Mr.  Malby.  You  think  their  operations  were  sufficiently  extensive 
to  realhf  make  theprice  of  sugar  at  Hamburg ? 

Mr.  WILLBTT.  Well,  they  had  the  whip  hand. 

Mr.  Malby.  Their  operations  are  practically  the  same  as  tlie  opera- 
tions on  the  cotton  exchange  and  the  wheat  exchange  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.    They  are  very  similar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  at  present,  they  have  somewhat  eased  off  from 
their  activities? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  much;  yes^  sir.  It  is  Hke  this:  For  two 
months  to  come  there  is  plenty  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  have  more  sugar  than  they  can  consume  in  two  months  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  Russia  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  from  the  con- 
dition of  supplying  to  the  world's  market  only  200,000  tons  ?  Have 
they  got  rehef  from  tliat  scheme  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  yet,  and  thev  are  not  likely  to  do  so  until  next 
March,  and  the  governmente  of  Europe  have  acceded  to  that  in  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  do  you  fix  the  Ist  of  March  as  being  the  probable 
datet 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  that  is  the  date  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  annual  meeting  of  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  what  is  known  as  the  Brussels  convention  proper. 

Mr.  Malby.  Composed  of  the  representatives  of  the  various 
coimtries  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  have  a  subcommittee  that  saeets 
every  month. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  they  have  no  authority  to  act  ? 

Mr.  WrLLETT.  No,  sir;  not  without  the  entire  committee  represent- 
ing all  the  countries. 

Mr.  Malby.  So,  the  earliest  relief  that  could  be  obtained  would  be 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  March  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  thinjg  I  omitted  to  ask  vou  about. 
You  remember  that  you  were  speaking  about  the  cost  or  producing 
European  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  On  page  139  of  our  record  is  a  table  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins  in  which  is  shown  the  Hamburg  price  of 
sugar  for  the  vears  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  you  will  find  oy  look- 
ing at  the  table,  at  the  top  of  pa^e  139,  that  in  tue  year  1902  the  price 
was  $1.79,  which  was  considerably  under  9  shillingjs,  which  you  fixed 
as  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  that  was  a  Cartel  year,  there  is  an  explanation 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  find  that  for  you  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  does  the  Cartel  appear  in  the  record? 

The  Chair^ian.  That  was  furnished  for  the  record  by  Mr.  Palmer — 
that  is,  a  copy  of  the  Cartel — and  it  appears  at  2642  of  the  record. 
March  6,  1902,  seems  to  be  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  British  dele- 

Sate  to  the  sugar  conference.    This  paper  says,  ''Done  at  Brussds, 
de  6th  of  Mardi,  1902."     That  is  the  date  of  the  Brussels  convention. 
That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  price  in  the  year  1902;  the  most  of 
it  came  after  March  5.  . 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  from  January  to  March,  would  include  the 
cartel. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  the  average  price  for  that  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  include  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  three-fourths  of  the  year  was  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Brussels  convention  1 

Mr.  WiLLErr.  Yes,  sir.  But,  do  you  know  that  in  addition  to  the 
bounty  which  the  German  manufacturers  had  upon  their  export 
business,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  of  38  cents  which  was  regaled 
by  the  Brussels  convention,  there  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
cartel,  up  to  March,  1902,  a  cartel  bounty  of  26  cents,  against 
which  the  United  States  never  countervailed! 

The  Chairman.  But  after  March  5,  1902,  that  was  not  in  effect. 
What  struck  me  was  the  fact  that  during  three-fourths  of  the  first 
year,  after  this  went  into  effect,  they  produced  sugar  for  much  less, 
or  they  sold  it  below  the  cost  of  prodiiction — that  is,  a  half  a  cent 
cheaper  than  the  figures  you  state  as  the  cost  of  producing  European 
sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  cost  must  vary,  or  the  selling  price 
must  vary,  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibiian.  And  it  is  hard  to  tall  what  the  cost  is,  except  from 
what  they  sell  it  for  ? 

'Mr.  WnjjBTT.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  it  is  decidedly 
below  the  cost  of  production ;  a  half  a  cent,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  of  half  a  cent  at  least  t 

Mr.  WiLUfiiT.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  bounty  has  something  to  do 
with  it. 

I  can  show  you,  if  you  wish,  how  the  German  manufacturers  and 
refiners  of  sugar  for  from  3  to  4  years,  under  the  cartel,  sold  all 
their  sugars  for  export  at  a  loss,  and  yet  made  profit. 

The  Chairman.  On  account  of  these  bounties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  gave  the  manufacturer 
26  cents  per  himdred  pounds  and  the  Government  gave  38  cents  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  manufacturers  sold  their  sugar  to  the 
domestic  consumers  for  77  cents  per  hundred  pounds  profit,  which 
was  returned  to  them  by  the  cartel.  They  gave  away  26  cents  on 
their  exports,  which  were  selling  at  less  than  cost,  and  yet  made!  a 
profit*     1  can  rive  you  the  dollars  and  cents  of  the  profits  made. 

Mr.  Maiat.  .1  would  like  to  have  that  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  put  that  into  the  record  without  going 
into  the  details  of  the  dollars  and  cents  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  WnxBiT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chadsman.  I  would  Uke  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  extract 
from  Willett  &  Gray's  Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  for  June  12, 
1901: 

The  depreBsion  in  the  su^r  markets  is  world-wide,  and  is  due  to  the  enormous 
ovenHroduction,  especially  m  Germany^  where  the  combination  of  mBnufactivetSy 
known  as  the  '^cartel,''  keeps  up  the  pnces  so  hi^  for  home  consumption  that  it  is 
enabled  to  stand  heavy  loBses  on  the  sugar  which  is  exported. 

I  wiU  read  you  again  from  the  same  article: 

The  heavv  protection  now  granted  to  beet-sugar  producers  all  goes  to  thj  manu- 
facturers, who  do  not  pay  the  fturmers  any  more  than  is  received  oy  the  farmers  in 


Germany  for  beets.  German  Atones  produce  refined  sugar  at  a  cost  of  less  tiuuci  24 
cents  pNsr  pound,  exclusive  of  bounty,  and  American  foctories  suitably  located  ana 
ably  mans^;ed  should  be  able  to  do  as  well.  American  manufacturers  have  already 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  produce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound;  therefore  the  heavy 
protection  now  granted  is  not  needed,  and  the  removal  of  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar 
will  neither  ruin  the  business  of  the  beet-sugar  manufactureie  nor  injuriously  affect 
the  fanner. 

That  is  what  you  thought  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  WuxJWT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAimcAN.  That  is  true,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  am  wrong  on  the  figures — that  is,  the  3  cents. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  are  wrong  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  must  have  been,  because  beet  sugar  has  never 
been  produced  at  this  price  since. 

The  CHAdtMAN.  We  have  some  evidence  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaxbman.  The  Spreckels  produced  it  at  2.70,  according  to 
the  evidence. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  was  not  very  clear. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  thou^t  it  was  quite  clear. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  testimony  was  that  ? 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  testimony  given  in  their  report  and 
furnished  to  their  stockholders,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
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They  testified  as  to  the  cost  of  produoiag  sugar  and  averaged  it,  and  it 
averaged  3|  cents. 

Mir.  WiLLCTT.  Mj  recollection  is  that  that  is  the  figure  of  tlie 
Lehigh  Co.,  niade  in  1901. 

The  Chairbian.  The  Spreckela  plant  produced  this  year  at  2.71 
€en4». 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  mean  in  1901  i 

The  Chai&man.  No;  I  mean  last  year. 

Mr.  HiNPS.  Does  that  include  the  depreoiation  i 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know;  the  record  does  not  show.  I  do  not 
recall  it  if  it  docs.  That  part  of  the  record  to  which  I  refeired  is  the 
statement  furnished  us  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and 
they  received  it  as  stockholders  in  tJus  plant.  That  was  the  lowest 
figupe  testified  to  as  to  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  WtLLETT.  That  is  lower  than  any  I  have  ever  known. 

Mr.  Sui-ZER.  Tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  the  effect  of  the  Brussela  conven- 
tion on  sugar  generally  throughout  the  worid. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  Brussels  convention  abolished  bounties  throng- 
out  the  world. '  Hie  effect  of  that  was  to  decrease  the  ptodttction  of 
sugar  in  Germany  and  to  increase  the  consumption  by  reason  of  the 
lower  price  in  Germany,  and  I  think  the  same  result  would  follow 
naturally  throughout  the  world,  and  the  prices  at  Hamburg  would  be 
increased.  The  abohtion  of  the  bounty  by  the  cartel  would  increase 
the  f .  o.  b.  prices  at  Hamburg  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  ooly 
Germany  that  benefited  by  the  increased  consumption.  Other  parts 
of  the  world  paid  more  for  sugar  after  the  abolition  of  the  bounties. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  nonsu^ar-producing  countries 
were  hurt  at  the  exp^ise  of  the  sugaivproducmg  countries,  and  that 
was  the  real  object  of  the  conference  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  you  say  the  convention  abolished  bounties,  you 
mean  export  bounties! 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  not  internal  tax^. 

Mr.  StJLZER.  Certain  European  countries  gave  a  bounty  to  sugar 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  did  at  that  time:  not  now. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Does  not  Russia  give  a  bountv  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  not  called  continental  Europe; 
that  is  outside. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  it  is  not  bound  by  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  only  bound  by  tlie  convention  as  to  its  limited 
export  of  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  that  is  a  very  important  thing,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  this  convention  restricted  Russia  to 
a  certain  amount  of  exportations  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sl^lzer.  Russia  is  one  of  the  largest  sugar-growing  countries  in 
the  world,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  And  this  convention  limited  Russia  to  how  manj- 
tons  of  sugar  per  year  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  To  200,000  tons  per  year. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  For  export  i 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  St7L£ER.  They  can  send  any  amount  they  want  if  they  pay  the 
tariff! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  we  will  not  take  their  sugar  on  any  tariff. 

Mr.  SxjuxR.  Is  that  true  of  continental  Europe  generally  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir ;  that  does  not  apply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

]Mr.  SuLZEB.  But  outside  of  the  United  States  they  will  allow 
as  much  Russian  sugar  to  come  in  as  they  want  if  they  pay  the 
counteryailing  duties  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  YiHien  does  this  convention  expire  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  September,  1913. 

Mr.  Sttlzeb.  What  was  the  object  of  this  convention  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  do  away  with  bounties  and  cartels. 

Mr.  Sttlzeb.  Export  bounties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  interior  cartels. 

Mr.  Sttlzeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  reason  of  this  convention, 
this  jear  the  European  countries  like  England,  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  others  have  had  to  pay  more  for  sugar,  so  far  as  the 
consumers  are  concerned,  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had  to 
pay  if  this  convention  had  never  been  perfected  ? 

Mr.  WttLETT.  Well,  the  convention  as  a  regulator  of  prices  had 
no  control  of  the  weather  on  the  crops. 

Mr.  Sttlzeb.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  convention,  sugar 
could  have  been  produced  cheaper  in  European  countries  this  year  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  conditions  had  prevailed  as  they  were  preceding 
the  convention,  the  price  at  Hamburg  would  have  been  cheaper  than 
it  was  this  year,  but  Germany  would  have  no  sugar  to  sell.  She  has 
not  raised  any  sugar  for  export  this  year.  There  is  no  other  con- 
tinental country  that  has  any  surplus  of  any  account.  France  has, 
peiiiaps,  75,000  tons  for  export,  but  no  other  country  has  a  surplus. 
Consequently,  had  the  price  at  Hamburg  been  higher  or.  lower,  it 
would  nave  nad  no  influence  on  the  quantity  exported. 

Mr.  Sttlzeb.  Except  from  Russia. 

Mr.  WiLLEtT.  Except  Russia,  and  it  is  outside  of  the  game. 

ifr.  Sttlzeb.  But  for  this  convention,  however,  Russia  could  have 
exported  her  surplus  sugar,  and  would  have  materially  cheapened 
the  price  to  consumers  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Decidedly. 

The  CJhaibman.  This  convention  does  not  affect  the  United  States 
at  all;  we  are  not  a  party  to  it.  We  could  take  Russian  sugar  just  as 
easily  as  German  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  Russia  can  not  export  more  than  200,000  tons 
of  sugar,  and  in  that  way  the  convention  reaches  us  in  the  United 
States.  If  any  exported  sugar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
Russia  it  must  form  a  part  of  that  200,000  tons. 

The  t^HAIRMAX.  She  made  that  contract  with  this  convention  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Sttlzer.  Have  we  no  protection  against  that  sort  of  business  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  have  a  countervailing  duty. 

Mr.  Sm.zER.  But  we  have  no  defense  If 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  Mr.  It  seems  absurd  that  the  ITnited  States, 
having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Brussels  convention,  shoula 
Ih»  hrou^t  in  hy  these  means  and  really  made  a  party. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  That  is  what  I  was  referring  to. 

The  CuAiRMAK.  We  are  not  a  party  to  the  Brussels  convention, 
yet  under  its  terras  Russia  could  not  furnish  us  sugar  except  under 
those 'conditions  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  At  one  time  Brussels  countervailed  against 
our  Philippine  sugar  for  two  months. 

The  Chairman    Why? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  account  of  the  import  duty  into  the  Pliilip- 
pines  being  more  than  5  francs.  That  was  a  surtax^  as  they  call  it, 
whenever  it  exceeds  5  francs. 

The  Chairmax.  Have  you  the  data  covering  that  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  here  somewhere.  Philippine  sugars  went 
largely  into  Hongkong,  and  the  governor  general  of  Ilongkong  issued 
a  circular  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugar  into 
Hongkong. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  that  the  Philippines  paid  an  export 
bounty,  but  the  Government  got  on  to  it  pretty  quick,  and  a  month 
or  two  later  the  Hongkong  governor  rescinded  it. 

The  Chairman.  Hongkong  is  a  British  possession,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  free  port. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  under  British  control  ? 

Mr.-  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaihman.  ilnd  Great  Britain  was  reallr  responsible  for 
that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  although  Great  Britain  claims  that  she 
does  not  interfere  with  the  workings  of  her  colonies,  but  she  does. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Great  Britain  was  responsible  for  an  act 
of  this  kind  the  native  Government,  or  the  Chinese  Government, 
stopped  it  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  Hongkong.  It  is  a 
free  port. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  did  they  get  it  repealed;  that  is,  this 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  Philippine  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  governor  general  of  Hongkong  prohibited  it, 
and  then  the  governor  general  of  Hongkong  rescinded  it. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  created  so  much  discontent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  is  not  a  producer  of  sugar, 
and  its  interests  are  all  against  excluding  bounty-paid  sugars  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  want  all  the  su^ar  they  can  get,  and 
just  as  they  can  get  it,  and  they  are  now  agitatmg  the  question  of  get- 
ting outsiae  of  or  relinquishing  their  connection  with  the  Brussels 
convention  in  1913,  which  is  the  earliest  date  on  which  they  can  get 
out,  and  have  already  so  stated. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  That  was  stated  recently? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Celairman.  This  seems  to  be  of  particular  interest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  consular  reports  you  gave  me  to  investigate 
informed  me  that  the  French  Government  is  also  making  certain 
preparations  to  put  on  a  bounty  after  1913  against  any  country  out  of 
the  convention  that  still  pays  a  bounty. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  When  was  that  Hongkong  prohibition  placed  on 
Philippine  sugar  ? 
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Mr.  W11X.ETT.  The  Philippine  duty  was  assessed  in  October,  1904, 
and  was  suspended  in  1905.  Now,  this  happens  to  be  the  action  of 
the  Brussels  convention  itself  upon  the  Philippine  question,  and  it 
says  that,  '*  Regarding  the  Philippines,  there  exists  a  surtax,  and  the 
committee  has  decided  that  this  surtax  can  not  be  construed  to  mean 
a  bounty  on  raw  or  refined  sugar.'*  On  that  action,  the  governor 
general  of  Hongkong  rescinded. 

The  Chairhan.  A  committee  of  the  Brussels  convention  decided 
that  I 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  Yes,  sir;  the  Brussels  convention  decided  that. 

The  CbELAiBMAN.  The  governor  general  of  Hongkong  first  construed 
the  Philippines  tax  to  mean  a  bounty  under  the  Brussels  convention, 
and  for  awhile  he  kept  out  Philippine  sugar  on  that  contention,  but 
when  it  was  decided  T)V  the  Brussels  convention  otherwise,  he  with- 
drew his  proclamation  i 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Just  what  were  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  whicli 
induced  the  British  Government  to  assume  that  there  was  a  bounty 
on  PhiUppine  sugar  ?    What  did  the  bounty  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  states  here,  as  I  have  read,  that  there  exists  a 
surtax. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  there  was  no  tax  so  far  as  the  Philippine  sugar 
was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  W11X.ETT.  The  surtax  is  the  difference  between  the  import 
duties  on  the  sugar  into  the  Philippines  and  the  export  duty  out  or  the 
Philippines,  and  inside  of  a  certam  amount  this  Brussels  convention 
held  It  to  be  a  bounty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  see. 

Mr.  Gabrbtt.  And  there  has  been  an  export  duty  on  sugar  going 
out  of  the  Philippines  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaerett,  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  was  October  23  to  the  30th,  1905.  They  had 
been  discussing  whether  there  was  a  Philippine  bounty  or  not  for  that 
year,  but  they  decided  that  there  was  not  any. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  The  chairman  has  elicited  by  his  inquiries  full  infor- 
mation regarding  this  Brussels  conference,  and  I  will  take  up  another 
line  of  inquhy.  Was  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumers  in  the  United  States  brought  about  by  droughts  and  bad 
crops  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.   1  es,  sir. 

M^.  SuLZBR.  And  especially  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  No  agency  in  the  United  States  had  anything^to  do 
with  it 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing) .  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  SuLZER  (continuing).  With  the  increased  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What,  in  your  judgment  as  an  expert,  would  bring 
about  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  cost  of  manufactured  sugar  to 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  domestic  production 
and  in  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii;  that  is,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
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sugar  within  the  United  States  to  the  extent  that  we  would  be  inquired 
to  purchase  no  sugar  whatever  at  world  prices.  La^t  year  'we  bought 
only  llyOOO  tons  at  the  world  price.  We  were  as  near  as  that  to 
that  condition  in  1910.  We  did  Come  within  77,000  tons  of  being 
entirely  free  and  independent  of  the  world^s  prices,  whereas  a  few 
years  before  we  had  been  importing  6,700,000  tons. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  do  everything  within  its  le»tinuite  scope 
to  encourage  the  mrowth  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  Statea  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  in  our  insular  possessions  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  in  our  insular  possessions.  / 

^fr.  SuLZER.  And  ^ou  also  would  recommend  the  abolition  of  all 
tariff  taxes  upon  theimportation  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.     Do  you  mean  import  duties  ? 

ilr.  SuLZER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Would  not  the  elimination  of  import  duties  on  sugar 
materially  reduce  the  cost  to  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  and  the  con- 
sumers in  the  United  States  'i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  times  it  would,  but  at  other  times  it  would  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  At  what  times  would  it  not  reduce  it  ? 

Mr.  Wiu^ETT.  This  year. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  not  this  year  ? 

Mr.  IrViLLETT.  W*ell,  because  we  had  a  very  present  example  that 
the  moment  our  American  beet-sugar  production  becaine  available 
on  the  market  the  rise  stopped,  and,  owing  entirely  and  totally  to 
this  American  production,  refined  sugars  were  a  cent  and  a  half 
lower  than  they  were  at  the  highest  point.  But  for  that  American 
production,  wc  to-day  would  be  buying  sugar  at  the  world's  prices. 
We  can  not  got  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  other  source  from  which  we 
could  get  sugar. 

Mr.  Sltlzer.  But  you  fail  to  grasp  the  point  I  was  suggeating.  If 
the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  could  get  raw 
sugar  free,  they  would  be  able  to  sell  the  manufactured  sugar  cheaper 
to  the  American  consumers  just  now? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y'^es,  sir. 

Mr.  wSuLZER.  Hence,  the  eUmination  of  the  tariff  tax  uijim  importa- 
tions of  sugar  would  cheapen  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  that  is  one  wav  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  peo- 
ple? 

Mr.  .WiLLETT.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  another  way  to  get  cheaper  sugar  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  to  encourage  the  production  of  beet 
and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in  her  insidar  possessions  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Y'es,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  these  are  the  only  two  ways  by  which  sugar  can 
be  sold  to  tlie  consumers  more  cheaply  ? 

Mi\  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  one  of  these  wavs  the  price  of  sugar 
would  be  dependent  on  the  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  market,  but  in  the  other 
case  the  price  would  be  entirely  independent  of  the  f ,  o.  b.  Hamburg 
market. 
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Mr.  SuLZBH.  England  has  no  tariff  duties  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No  internal  tax,  but  a  duty  of  40  cents  on  100  test 
suffar^  running  down  through  the  degrees. 

Mr.  SvtTXSi.  But  it  has  no  other  tax  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  But  manufactured  sugar  is  sold  cheaper  in  England 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  world  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  SiTLZER.  And  it  would  be  sold  as  cheaply  in  the  United  States 
if  the  United  States  should  remove  its  restrictions  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  cheap  in  the  United  States  if  the 
United  States  should  remove  its  restrictions  whenever  normal  crops 
existed.     In  abnormal  years  like  this  it  would  not  apply. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Have  you  considered  any  method  by  which  the  pro- 
duction of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  its  insular 
possessions  can  be  encouragcni  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have.  I  have  been,  at  the 
request  of  the  chairman,  examining  the  conditions  in  the  difl'erent 
countries  of  Europe,  and  I  find  quite  a  similarity  existixig  between  the 
United  States  and  the  little  country  of  Denmark.  They  seem  to 
have  imposed  a  duty  of  $1.22  on  foreign  sugars  and  an  internal  tax 
of  49  cents,  per  hundred  on  all  consumed  in  the  country,  which  is 
rebate<l  on  exportation,  and  under  the  conditions  existing  in  Den- 
mark for  the  last  25  vears  they  have  increased  their  domestic  pro- 
duction. I  have  the  figures  here  and  will  read  them  later,  but  it  has 
been  increased  something  like  five  times,  and  their  consumption  has 
been  correspondingly  increased.  Their  per  capita  has  increased  from 
25  cents  a  head  to  86  cents  a  head,  against  81  cents  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  remarkable  and  astonishing  to  me  what  progress  a  httle 
country  Uke  Denmark  has  made.  All  of  its  business  is  controlled  by 
two  reftneries,  which  fix  the  price  for  the  whole  country.  They  have 
fixed  the  price  so  low  that  there  is  no  encouragement  tor  competitors 
to  .come  in.  I  have  found  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Government 
has  given  tliem  any  monopoly  at  all.  I  have  made  quite  a  stuth'  of 
that  question.  Now,  that  partially  answers  vour  question.  Den- 
mark has  accomplished  the  very  tiling  you  ask  about.  Now,  there 
is  no  sugar-producing  country  in  Europe,  or  elsewhere  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  does  not  collect  a  revenue  upon  every  pound  of  sugar 
that  comes  in  for  consumption,  either  by  importation  taxes  or  inter- 
nal taxes.  That  has  long  been  an  unanswerable  problem  to  me,  why 
Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  sugar  should  not  pay  something  for  the 
privilege  of  coming  into  this  country;  but  to  do  so  the  United  States 
would  have  to  change  its  entire  system  of  revenue  on  sugar. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  know  wliat  is  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
Denmark  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  w^as  109,000  tons  this  last  year.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  it  was  25,000  tons. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  of  changing  the  system? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  fittle  surprised  that  nobody  has 
endeavored  to  change  the  entire  sugar  duty  system  of  the  iTnited 
States,  in  view  of  the  facts  w^hich  the  gentleman  has  suggested  in  re- 
gard to  increasing  the  production  of  beet  sugar  and  domestic  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  In  what  way  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  Denmark  shows  the  way.    They  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Qabbbtt.  ITiey  have  a  duty  of  $1.22  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  on  all  foreign  sugars,  and  an  interaal'-revenue 
tax  of  49  cents.  That  is  to  say,  the  protection  is  simply  the  difference 
between  49  cents,  which  i3  the  internal-reyenue  tax,  and  $1.22,  which 
is  the  customhouse  duty  on  foreign  sugars.  Their  protection  is  73 
cents,  or  just  the  same  as  if  our  duties  were  reduced  to  73  cents. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  exactly  true — that  is,  that  their  protection  is 
the  difference  between  $1.22  and  49  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  internal-revenue  tax  is  49  cents  and  the  tax  on 
foreign  sugars  is  $1.22. 

Mr.  Malby.  Suppose  they  import  sugar} 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  duty  is  $1.22. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  not  49  cents  also  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then,  do  thev  pay  an  internal  tax  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  all  right  here  in  my  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  on  it  now,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  bear  that  in  mind,  and  indicate  it  in  the  recoril  as  to 
whether  the  importer  does  not  also  pay  the  49  cents,  because  if  they 
do  not  it  is  different  from  any  other  country. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  bear  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  my  papers  here  show  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  the  c-ost  of  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  production  in  Denmark? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  only  give  the  cost  of  production  from  the  testi- 
mony already  had  before  the  committee.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  returns  here  show 
what  they  produced.  I  think  they  made  10  per  cent  on  their  capi- 
talization last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  beet  sugar  did  they  produce  in  this  country 
this  year  ? 

Mr.'  WiLLETT.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  produce  in 
order  to  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  of  prices  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  just  double  that  amount  would  do  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  amount,  a  million  tons,  would  carry  us  well  below  any 
excess  in  the  world's  prices. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  giving  us  independ- 
ence of  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  a  tremendous  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  elaborate  a  little  Mr.  Sulzer^s  question,  how  would 
you  increase  that  500,000  tons  of  beet  sugar  to  a  million  tons  and  still 
take  off  the  duty  ?  By  what  method  could  you  do  that,  and  take  off 
the  duty « 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  tliink  that  is  a  study  for  the  committee. 
They  have  evidence  before  them  as  to  how  much  the  duty  can  be 
reduced  without  interfering  with  the  American  sugar  industry.  I 
have  not  analyzed  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 
I  have  been  following  casually  the  returns  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.'s  36  plants,  which  are  located  in  every  State  of  the 
United  States,  virtually,  and  my  analysis  of  that  statement  shows 
that  in  1910  tneir  profits  were  about  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  You 
would  not  think,  then,  that  free  sugar  is  compatible  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  beetnaugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Wellbtt.  Decidedly  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Decidedly  not.  So  that,  if  you  had  free  sugar,  you 
would  have  to  have  some  other  method  of  encouraging  the  beet- 
su^ar  industry  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  yes,  sir.     You  mean  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  would  have  to  have  something  of  that  sort,  would 
you  not,  unless  you  wished  to  let  the  beet-sugar  mdustry  go  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  you  would  have  to  have  something  of  tliat  kind. 
There  would  be  none  of  the  domestic  industry  that  could  live  under 
free  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  in  your 
mind  on  that  question,  which  I  thought  was  a  very  important 
question. 

Mr.  WuxETT.  Yes.  All  the  evidence  shows  that,  I  think,  before 
the  committee  or  anywhere.  As  to  the  exact  amount  which  the  duties 
can  be  reduced,  and  the  beet-sugar  industry,  not  be  injured,  that  is  a 
subject  for  calculation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Calculation;  yes. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Might  not  that  be  a  very  proper  subject  for  the  Tariff 
Board  to  take  up,  with  their  system  of  inquiry,  by  going  over  the 
books  of  the  concerns  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  the  committee  has  already  done,  I 
imderstand. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  have  had  extracts  made  from  the  books,  but  we 
have  not  had  a  real  examination,  upon  our  own  part,  by  our  own 
experts. 

Mr.  Wjllbtt.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  vou  can  arrive 
at  just  what  it  costs  to  produce  beet  sugar  and  just  what  the  profits 
are  on  its  sale.  Some  of  the  factories  have  given  you  all  those  facts  for 
the  year  1910,  which  is  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  got  facts  as  to  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  do  not  think  that  is  of  any  service  to  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  perhaps,  does  not  give  the  depreciation.  The 
dep»reciation  would  be  an  essential  element,  would  it  not,  in  keeping 
anindustiy? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  depreciation  of  a  factory  is  rather  a  fixed 
amount.    It  is  generaUjr  considered  a  certain  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  considered  a  certain  per  cent  1 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  has  been  arrived  at  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes;  that  has  been  arrived  at,  virtually. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  On  what  day  of  this  year  did  manufactured  sugar 
reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  if  I  had  a  file  of  my  papers  I  could  give  it  to  you 
exactly,  but  I  have  not. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  will  put  that  in.    I  will  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  SuLZBB.  On  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured 
sugar  to  the  people  in  England  ?  If  you  have  not  the  figures  now. 
you  may  put  that  in. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  the  fijpres  now. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Will  you  piit  those  figures  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  get  that  for  you  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes;  so  that  you  can  put  the  exact  figures  in  the 
record.  Now  tell  us,  Mr.  Willett,  v^y  the  price  on  that  day  was  less 
in  England  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  was,  on  that  day. 

ilr.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  on  investigation  you  will  find  it  was. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  f 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  not 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  know  at  that  particular  time  our  raw-sugar  mar- 
ket had  risen  above  the  world's  price,  for  probably  two  weeks,  and 
during  those  two  weeks  we  were  at  the  highest  point. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  If  it  is  not  so,  will  you  give 
us  your  opinion  as  to  why  it  is  not  so  f 

Sir.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  have  said  there  is  a  Sugar  Trust  in  Denmark) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  two  sugar  refineries  appear  to  have  the  entire 
trade  of  Denmark.     I  would  not  call  that  a  trust. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  In  your  testimony  a  moment  ago  you  said  there  was 
a  Sugar  Trust  in  Denmark.     You  do  not  mean  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  precisely. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  There  is  some  competition  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  no  competition  in  Denmark.  Two  men 
control  the  business. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Then  those  two  manufacturers  in  Denmark  have  a 
monopoly  i 

Mr.  WiLi^ETT.  Surely;  yes,  sir;  an  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole 
country. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  also  testified  a  Uttle  while  ago  that  there  was  a 
Sugar  Trust  in  the  United  States.     What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Why,  I  meant  the  so-called  Sugar  Trust  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  referred  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  referred  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the 
trust,  so-called. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  As  an  expwt,  do  you  believe  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refilling  Co.  is  a  t^ust  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  mean  by  ''a  trust,"  a  monopoly,  no. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  did  you  mean  by  ''a  trust"  when  you  refelted 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  was  rather  taking  up  the  general  talk  and  opinion 
of  the  United  States;  that  is  all.  I  simply  used  the  term  m  the 
general  way  in  which  it  is  used;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  not  in  a  legal  sense  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  in  a  legal  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  SiiLZER.  As  I  understand  it,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
controls  about  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Forty-two  per  cent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  tlie  manufactured • 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  manufacture,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER  (continuing).  Of  the  'manufactured  product  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  rather  larger  than  the  conBumptioR. 

Mr.  SuiZER.  And  it  has,  of  course^  to  that  extent,  material  com- 
petition} 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZKR.  Do  you  think  it  w^ukl  be  a  good  thing  for  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States  if  we  eould  raise  in  this  countnr  enough 
beet  siigar  to  supply  the  (fefioands  of  the  people  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  demands  of  the  people  of  tliis  country  ? 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  do  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Why  do  you  think  that  can  not  be  done  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tnere  are  several  reasons  why  it  can  not  be  done*. 

Mir.  SuLZER.  Tell  us  what  they  are? 

Mr.  WiujcTT.  The  Sherman  tew  is  one. 

Mr.  SuLSER.  What  has  the  Sherman  law  got  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  limits  any  one  interest  promoting  the  beet  su^ar 
industry  beyond  a  oertaili  amount.  The  American  Sugar  Refimng 
Co«,  for  instance,  have  reached  their  limit.  They  have  been  the 
greatest  beet-sugar  promoters  thus  far,  from  1891  up  to  recently. 
Without  .them  the  beet-sugar  industry  to-day  would  not  be  half  what 
it  is,  in  all  probability,  and  to-day  the^y  lu-e  selling  out  their  beet* 
augar  stocks  to  bring  themselves  well  within  tho  Sherman  law. 

lliis  country  can  not  look  to  them  to  promote  the  beet-sugar 
interests  to  any  further  extent. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  I  think  vou  have  misunderstood  my  question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr^  SuLSUBR.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ao-called  antitrust  act  that 
limits  in  any  way  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Sui2Ei^.  You  can  begin  to  produce  beet  sugar.  So  can  I  or  any 
other  man. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  the  extent  to  which  any  one  person  can  go — ~ 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I  am  not  talking  about  one  person. 

Mr.  Malbt  (continuing).  Is  dearly  within  the' law. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  reached  the 
limit  to  which  they  can  go.  They  can  not  promote  any  more  big 
factories  in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  Sherman  law  that  prevents  it. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  There  is  no  law  that 
prevents  any  man  in  this  country  from  engaging  in  the  production  of 
Deet  sugar  if  he  wants  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  as  an  expert,  that  the  United 
States  can  not  produce  all  the  beet  sugar  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  consumers  of  the  Umted  States  ?  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  the  cultivation  of  land,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  SuLZEs.  And  whether  or  not  it  b  profitable  to  the  ownei-s  of 
the  land  to  produce  sugar  beets  instead  of  corn  or  rye  or  wheat  or 
barley,  or  something  else  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sulzer,  Now,  I  ask  you  again  if  you  think,  or  if  you  do  not 
think,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  people  of  the  United  State 
could  raise  all  the  sugar  that  they  desire  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  good  thing. 

Mr.  SuL2BR.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  ffood  thing. 

Mr.  SiXLEXB.  Mr.  Hinds  suggests  that  he  thinks  Sweden  does  that 
for  itself  now.    Are  you  fammar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  have  the  Consular  Reports  on  Sweden,  but  I  have 
not  had  the  time  to  look  them  up. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Will  you  look  that  up  and  see  whether  that  is  so  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  will. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  think  there  has  been  a  Consular  Report  made  within 
two  or  three  weeks  on  that  subject.    I  will  not  be  sure  of  the  date. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  it.  I  have  the 
Consular  Reports,  but  lack  of  time  has  prevented  my  examining 
them  all. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  we  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  need  for  our 
own  consumption,  we  would  oe  absolutely  independent  of  the  world's 
market,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  And  the  fixing  of  prices  in  Hamburg  and  other  places 
would  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  the  pnce  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  Quite  true.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  Government  to  encourage  the  agricultural  people 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar  wher- 
ever ih^  can  do  so  profitaofy  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Decidedly  so. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  We  have  vast  areas  of  this  country  now,  have  we  not, 
that  are  peculiarlv  susceptible  to  the  grovrth  of  sugar  beets  if  they 
were  imgated  and  properly  cultivated  ? 

Mr.  mLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  And  with  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  which  are  not  in  vogue  these  vast  areas  could  be 
brought  into  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  a  great  increase  of  beet-sugar  production  could 
be  brought  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  I  think  that  is  all. 

(At  12.10  o^clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTBB  RBCBBS. 

Tuesday,  Decembbr  5,  1911. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIMOBTY  OF  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Continued. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  enlarge  upon  one  or  two  items 
which  were  gone  over  this  morning  ? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  I  want  to  Bay  a  word  particularlj  in  regard  to  that 
low  price  of  1901.  Both  the  bounty  and  the  cartel  were  in  exist- 
ence. The  treaty  was  signed  March  5,  1902,  but  it  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  September  1,  1903. 

The  Oraibman.  We  discovered  that,  by  an  examination^  while 
you  were  testifying. 

Mr.  WnxjETT.  Yes.  In  that  connection,  let  me  show  you  what 
the  effect  of  the  postponement  of  this  bounty  convention  was.  You 
asked  what  effect  that  had. 

The  CttAiRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr,  WnxBTT.  Take  the  statistics  of  those  dates.  Our  Statistical 
of  March  6,  1902,  for  instance,  says: 

An  agreement  to  abolish  bounties  given  by  the  countries  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference haa  been  reached  and  was  signed  March  5, 

That  was  March  5,  1902.  Remarking  upon  that,  we  say  in  our 
paper: 

The  eonflenstiB  oX  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  boimties  are  not  to  he  abolished 
until  September,  1903,  after  two  crops  are  marketed,  there  will  be  little  diminution 
in  the  enormous  production  of  beet  sugars,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  boimties 
while  they  last,  and  that  low  prices  will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  •  Germany 
may  be  expected  to  keep  her  400  sugar  factories  in  operation;  the  beet^growers  will 
doubtlees  accept  less  for  thdir  roots  rather  than  abandon  this  industry,  which  they 
understand  so  well,  and  thus  the  cost  o{  the  sugar  product  will  be  cheapened  while 
a  small  advantage  will  be  obtained  from  the  import  auty,  which  is  reduccKl  to  6  francs 
per  100  kilo0,  eanal  to  about  53  cents  per  100  potmds.  The  German  manufactoreTs 
will  continue  to  nold  the  large  trade  they  have  built  up  in  England ;  they  are  faivorably 
located  and  will  have  sufficient  advantages  to  successfully  compete  with  Uie  sogar 
producers  of  the  West  Indies,  who  must  look  to  the  United  States  for  a  market. 

Mr.  Czamikow,  of  London,  in  his  report  dated  London,  February 
6,  1902,  remarked  upon  this.     Shall  I  read  that? 
The  Chatrman.  Yes. 
Mr.  WnxBTT.  Under  date  of  February  6,  1902,  Czarnikow  said: 

Should  the  bounties  really  be  removed-^ 

They  were  not  removed  until  the  6th  of  March,  and  this  was  one 
month  preceding — 

Should  the  bounties  really  be  removed,  the  question  of  date  becomes  very  impor- 
tant; an  abolition  this  autumn  would  powerfully  influence  the  sowings,  as  it  would 
raise  the  cost  of  production  materially.  But  an  abolition  in  September,  1903.  might 
induce  many  producers  to  sow  nearly  full  up,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more 
than  present  prices  of  about  80  pfennifiea>16e.  per  ton  roots.  What  this  price  means 
will  become  clear  from  the  fact  tnat  wim  less  than  7  hundredweight  of  roots  required 
for  1  hundredweight  of  sugar,  including  molasses  sugar,  and  35  pfennigs  working 
expenses,  the  cost  of  sugar  at  foctory  is  0.80+0.35X7»8s.,  less  official  bounty  of 
Is.  3d.,  and  leas  the  higher  cartel  bounty.  Therefore  the  contract  price  of  roots  could 
safely  be  raised,  even  at  present  i»iceB  of  Ts.  4id.  for  October-December,  of  comse  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  the  larger  put  of  the  bounties  would  be  trittered  away. 
Owing  to  the  enonnous  stocks  accumulating  these  would  have  to  be  exported  or  ware- 
house outside  the  country  before  September,  1903.  Humors  are  current  that  com- 
bined action  inside  the  various  associations  will  be  tried  to  limit  sowings,  or  anyhow, 
the  price  of  roots,  but  whether  this  will  succeed  remains  doubtful,  and  it  partly  rests 
just  now  with  the  farmer  how  much  he  will  sow  at  present  prices.  In  Germany  more 
than  50  per  cent  are  acown  by  the  factories  themselves,  and  20  per  cent  reduction  of 
the  balance  would  only  mean  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Elsewhere  it  is  somewhat 
different.  In  any  case,  if  bounties  are  only  abolished  in  1903,  there  will  be  no  special 
inducement  to  rush  permanently  into  sugar  at  78.  4^.  until  a  big  reduction  in  sowings 
has  become  a  certainty. 

The  Chaibman.  The  word  ''roots''  is  used  there  by  him  as  synony- 
mous with  "sugar  beets"  ? 


Mr.  W11.LSTT.  Yes;  th^  iumii  the  same  thing.  Tbtt  exfJains  the 
lQWj>rioeao{  1901. 

The  Chai|U(ak.  I  notice  he  gives  the  cost  of  production  as  8 
shillings  instead  of  9  shillings. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  that  was  the  extreme  low  piic«  at  that  time. 
Prices  ran  down  extremely  low. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  ihe  effect  on  the  beet-sugar  planting  and 
prQduotion  in  the  year  following  1903,  wh^a  this  agreement  old  go 
into  effect  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  here.  The  effect  was,  in  abort  imrds, 
to  ijaerease  the  consumption  of  sugar  in  Germany^  as  I  haye  already 
explained,  and  to  decrease  the  production,  and  to  lower  .the  price  ^ 
sugars  to  the  German  consumers  very  largely  and  raise  the  price  of 
sugars  for  export  to  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  was  an  export  bounty  entirely,  wa^  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  an  export  bounty  of  38  cents  a  hundred 
which  the  German  Government  gave,  besides  which  the  manu*- 
facturers  and  the  refiners  of  Germany  had  a  combination  which 
they  called  a  cartel,  by  which  arrangement  they  sold  sugary  for 
export  at  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds  plus  the  bounty;  boimty  38 
and  cartel  26. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  bounty  applied  only  to  sugars  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  did  not  apply  to  sugars  manufactured  and  sold  ia 
Gennany» 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  The  German  manufacturers  sold  sugars  to 
consumers  in  Germany  at  77  cents  a  hundred  profit.  They  sold  sugars 
for  export  at  17  cents  actual  loss. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  sold  it  under  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Lnder  cost,  17  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Realizing  on  the  whole  business,  exf>ort  and  con- 
sumption, a  profit,  I  have  the  cartel  here,  in  deta4,  which  the 
chairman  wished  me  to  put  in.    Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  1  think  not.  I  think  we  already  have  that 
cartel  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  considering,  in  my  own  mind,  what  the  cart-el 
was.    We  have  some  information  about  it. 

The  CHAntMAN.  Are  you  familiar  with  it?  It  is  in  Mr.  Palmer's 
testimonv,  I  think.     Did  he  not  give  us  the  cartel? 

Mr.  Wellbtt.  I  have  not  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony.  I  think  the 
cartel  is  in  tiie  testimony;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  the  profits  whieh 
accrued  to  the  Carman  manufacturers  and  refiners  are  given. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Palmer's  Exhibit  No.  10,  on  page  2640  of  the 
record,  contains  a  description  of  that.  Will  you  look  at  that  and 
see  if  that  is  not  the  same  thing  you  have,  and  if  it  is  not,  we  will 
try  yours. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examininj^  p.  2640).  It  is  all  there,  with  the 
exception  that  this  statement  gives,  in  addition  to  that,  what  the 
syndicate  of  German  sugar  refiners  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  obtained  by  simply  multiplying 
the  number  of  pounds  of  consumption  by  the  profits  set  out  here. 

Mr.  WuxETT.  For  instance,  in  brief,  during  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1911,  which  includes  the  time  of  low  pnces,  the  German 
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refiners  sold  691,000  tons  of  refined  sugar  at  Magdeburg  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  profit  of  73.6  per  hundred  pounds  on  this  amount  of 
sugar  makes  $11,392,102.  They  sold  547,000  tons  at  Hamburg,  for 
export,  on  which  they  lost  1 1 J  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  which  on  that 
amount  of  sugar  makes  $1,409,072.  In  other  words,  the  cartel  made 
$11,392,102  for  the  Grerman  refiners  on  their  Magdeburg  business  and 
lost  them  $1,409,072  on  their  Hamburg  business.  On  all  their  busi- 
ness they  niade  $9,983,030. 

The  amount  which  they  threw  away  or  gave  away  in  order  to  keep 
out  foreign  refined  sugar  under  this  system  was  $1,409,072;  and 
i^r  throwing  that  amount  away  they  had  a  profit  remaining  of 
$9,983,030  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  pays  to  throw  away  a  little  once  in  awhile. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  doing  that  to  extend  their  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  their  production  larger;  to  benefit  their 
domestic  industry. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  point,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  Philip- 
pines. This  is  under  date  of  November  23,  1904,  and  was  printed  m 
our  paper  of  March  2,  1905.  The  Brussels  convention,  in  the  course 
of  its  session,  in  October,  examined  the  fiscal  regime  to  which  sugar  is 
subjected  in  various  countries,  including  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  says: 

In  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Brussels  convention,  the  commission  has 
decided  that  sugars  coming  from  these  countries  shall,  on  importation  into  the  States 
parties  to  the  auf^  union,  be  subjected  to  countervailing  duties  which  have  been 
fixed  at  the  rates  indicated  below: 

Philippine  Islands,  countervailing  duties,  11.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  raw 
sugars,  and  on  refined  sugars,  40.6  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

On  an  appeal  by  the  Government  of  (ireat  Britain  against  the  above  decision  as 
affecting  sugar  from  all  the  countries  mentioned  except  Brazil,  the  Commission 
agreed  to  adjourn  the  fresh  discussion  of  the  decision  until  April  next. 

That  stood  in  that  position,  with  the  countervailing  duty  on,  but 
not  enforced,  until,  in  our  paper  of  December  21,  1905,  we  say  that 
the  Brussels  Convention  has  oecided: 

Fifth.  Regarding  the  Philippines  there  exists  a  surtax,  but  the  commission  has 
decided  that  this  surtax  can  not  be  construed  to  mean  a  bounty  for  raw  or  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Philippine  matter  that  we  had  up 
tliis  morning? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Philippine  matter. 

The  Celairman.  Will  any  one  of  you  gentlemen  supplement  the 
examination  any  further,  or  ask  any  additional  questions  that  have 
not  already  been  asked,  that  occur  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  question  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Willett  answered  or  not — whether  the  sugar  imported  into  Den- 
mark had  to  pay  an  import  tax. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  not  looked  that  up  yet. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  the  only  question  tnat  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  you  spoke  of  beet  sugar  coming  onto  the 
market  at  the  time  of  high  prices,  this  year.  At  what  price  did  that 
beet  sugar  come  onto  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  beet-sugar  industry  this  year  did  not  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  high  prices,  to  any  extent.  They  did  not  foresee, 
evidently,  the  prices  to  which  sugars  would  rise,  and  consequently 
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they  began  selling  their  product  ahead,  and  the  average  price  at  which 
the  American  beet-sugar  companies  sold  their  product  this  year  was 
somewhere  about  5i  cents,  whereas  the  price  afterwards  rose  to  7i 
cents. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Seven  and  a  half  emits  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  so  that  actually  they  did  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  rise. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  got  a  little  better  price  than  they  would  get 
usually,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  what  price  do  they  usually  come  into  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  That  is  a  full  cent  a  pound  higher  than  in  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  there  were  two  advantages  from  the  beet-sugar 
crop  this  year,  so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned,  the  advantage  of 
a  slightly  lower  price  because  they  did  not  foresee  the  rise,  and  the 
other  advantage,  of  having  that  store  of  sugar  in  the  countrj^  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  the  other  advantage  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  supply  the  country  during  the  intermediate 
period  between  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  had  not  had  that  store  of  sugar  in  this  country, 
we  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did,  and  import  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  have  had  to  do  as  Europe  did ;  import 
sugar;  from  Java,  principally. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  tliat  have  resulted  in  slightly  further  raising  the 
sugar  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Undoubtedlv;  in  addition  to  the  demand  of  Europe, 
the  demand  of  iVmerica  would  have  made  the  price  higher  than  any 
other  price  we  have  seen. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  had  not  made  these  future  con- 
tracts, would  not  tlie  beet-sugar  people  have  gotten  the  advantage 
of  this  rise  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETi\  Yes. 

The  Cuairman.  So  that  if  tliey  liad  not  sold  out  to  tliose  people  in 
advance,  it  would  not  have  done  the  people  of  the  United  States  any 
good  or  beeji  of  any  advantage  to  tliem,  excepting  so  far  as  it  affectecl 
the  world's  supply  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ves.  Tlio  beet-sugar  men  in  Colorado,  for  instance, 
and  Utah,  did  at  one  time  make  a  price  for  sugars  witliin  their  States, 
lower  than  the  current  prii^es  outside  of  tjie  State. 

The  Chairman.  Since  this  investigation  has  been  on  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Since  tliis  investigation  began. 

Mi\  IIinds.  You  think  tliat  tlie  (5()(),()00  tons  of  beet  sugar  which 
we  produced  would  not  have  been  a  suliicient  amount  to  liave  tipped 
the  scale  of  prices  tins  year,  in  tlie  deartli  of  tjus  year;  tluit  is,  if  these 
contracts  liad  not  been  existing  ? 

Mi\  WiLLETT.  No;  600,000  tons  or  any  other  amount  less  tlian  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  ITnited  States,  independent  of  Europe, 
would  not  have  had  any  effect. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  In  other  words,  the  quantity  that  you  produce 
is  an  essential  element  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  very  essential  element  in  the  prices  at  one  season 
of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  You  speak  of  our  being  independent  of  Europe. 

ilr.  WiuxTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Even,  although  we  produced  enough  to,  as  you  might 
say,  supply  ourselves,  nevertheless  that  would  not  give  us  sugar  any 
cheaper  ttan  they  would  get  it  in  Europe  on  that  specific  year, 
would  it  t 

Mr.  WuxBTT.  It  would  give  us  su^ar  always  cheaper  than  they 
would  get  it  in  Europe  in  any  year,  if  I  understand  your  question 
right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes.  You  think,  then,  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
get  su^u*,  by  reason  of  our  greater  production 

Mr.  HiLLETT.  At  all  times 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing).  Under  the  world's  price  i 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  At  all  times  under  the  world's  price.  We  get  it  now 
at  all  times  except  for  two  or  three  months  in  tao  yean 

Mr.  Hinds.  W  ould  not  the  sugar  prices  seek  a  level  i  Is  it  not  a 
fluid  enough  commodity  i  If  we  had  a  great  enough  supply  in  this 
country,  would  not  that  react  on  Europe  and  bring  the  prices  down 
there  i     Would  not  that  bring  prices  down  there  i 

Mr.  Wbuuett.  In  the  distant  future,  if  we  ever  produce  more  sugar 
than  we  consume,  it  would  have  an  influence  on  European  prices; 
that  is,  under  present  conditions.  But  that  is  in  the  far  aistant 
future,  possibly.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  talk  about  producing  all 
the  sugar  in  this  country  that  we  can  consume  is  too  large  a  propo- 
sition, and  not  required.  We  have  got  to  consider  Cuba  in  tnis 
situation,  and  if  you  produce  500,000  tons  more  of  beet  sugar  in  this 
country,  the  problem  will  be  solved  just  as  readilv  as  if  we  produced 
3,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  Germany  produce  all  the  beet  siigar  she  uses  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  a  million  tons  more,  of  which  770,000  goes 
to  England. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  England  use  much  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Very  httle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Very  httle  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  sine  uses  some,  which  she  gets  from  her  colonies, 
mainly. 

Mr.*  Hinds.  Is  there  much  cane  sugar  used  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ? 

Mr.  WnjJSTT.  Very  httle,  comparatively  speaking. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that?  Cane  sugar  is  produced  more  cheaply 
than  beet  sugar,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Well,  it  depends  upon  the  country  whore  it  is  pro- 
duced. Java,  for  instance,  can  produce  sugars  cheaper  than  Cuoan 
cane  sugars. 

Mr.  Kinds.  Can  Cuba  produce  cane  sugar  cheaper  than  Germany 
can  produce  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  At  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  At  about  the  same  pnce,  yes.  So  that  we  are  in  a 
vastly  diflferent  situation  as  rcgarcls  our  sugar  supply  from  that  in 
which  European  countries  are  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely. 

^.  Hinds.  We  take  largely  cane  sugar  and  they  take  largely  beet 
suear? 

Mr.  WnJJBTT.  Yes.  •■ 
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Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  difiPerence  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  European  countries  have  promoted  their  beet 
industries  from  nothing  to  tne  present  size. 

Mr.  HiNDSv.  That  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  sugar  or  for  the 
incidental  agricultural  benefit? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  incidental  agricultural  benefit.  Producing 
sugar  on  lands  helps  the  lands  for  other  crops  as  well.  Here  is  a  paper 
giving  the  world's  production  of  cane  ana  beet  sugars  from  1883  to 
the  present  time  in  the  principal  countries,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australia.  In  1883,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  produced  was  1,277,000  tons,  and  the  amount  of  beet  sugar 
produced  was  only  204,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  is  it  to-day,  if  you  have  the  figures  for  to-day? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  year  1906  is  the  latest  that  I  have  on  .this  paper. 
The  cane-sugAr  production  is  4,943,000  tons,  and  the  beet-sugar  pro- 
duction is  7,215,000  tons. 

lifr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  that  table  woidd  be  worth 
putting  in  the  record  ?     Have  we  anything  like  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  IjOwry.  You  have  one  like  that,  which  I  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman,  ilr.  I^wry  put  in  one  and  also  Mr.  Foreman  put 
in  one. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  you  could  have  had  this 
table. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Mine  was  taken  from  Willett  &  Grray. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  the  only  copy  of  this  in  existence.  This  is  not 
printed. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  look  on  page  2624  of  the  record  ?  There 
you  will  se",  in  Exlubit  No.  1  of  Mr.  ralmer,  is  given  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  in  tlie  world  from  1812  to  1910,  mclusive,  and  also  the 
beet-sugar  production  of  the  world.     Do  you  see  that  statement? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  pretty  complete,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  it  is.  I  think  you  would  probably  not  need 
this  of  mine  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  Take  the  sugar  campaign  of  1910  and 
1911  and  look  down  there  and  see  whether  your  figures  disagree  with 
his  at  all.     It  is  about  half  and  half. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (after  examination).  Yes;  that  is  all  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  gave  a  different  figure  on  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  6,700,000  tons  of  cane  sugar  and  7,217,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  different  from  his,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  see,  he  does  not  include  Austraha. 

The  Chairman.  He  states  in  a  note  where  he  gets  his  statistics. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  that  excess  of  beet  sugar  along  about  1899 
and  1900 — for  the  years  along  there — was  due  to  the  trouble  in  Cuba, 
was  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  excess  of  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes;  in  the  production. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  that  was  entirely  due  to  the  bounty  and  the 
cartel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  say,  in  Europe. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Cuban  insurrection  might  have  affected  that 
to  some  extent,  as  taking  from  cane  production  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  you  think  that  with  the  bounty  and  cartel 
abolished  the  production  of  cane  sugar  is  going  to  increase ;  do  you 
thiok  that  the  production  of  cane  sugar  wiSi  ^o  into  the  ascendancy; 
that  is,  that  tnere  will  be  a  larger  production  of  cane  sugar  than 
beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Wlllett.  There  is  every  endeavor  making  to  increase  the 
production  of  both  Cuba  and  Java,  which  are  the  largest  cane-pro- 
ducing countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  see,  apparently,  the  high  tide  of  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion— relative  production — was  about  1900. 

Mr.  WiixETT.  I  think  that  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  since  then  it  has  been  gravitating  around  at  a 
little  lower  proportion. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  From  general  estimate  of  the  situation,  as  an 
expert  I  should  say  that  beet-sugar  production  had  about  reached 
its  highest  possible  limits. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  its  highest  possible  relative  limits — relative 
to  cane  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  relative  to  cane. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  mean  its  absolute  limit  as  to  the  amount  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  almost  say  that;  in  Europe,  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  Europe? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  here  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  beet  sugar  be  produced,  for  instance,  on  the  sea- 
board as  far  north  as  New  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1834  the  first  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  country 
was  estabUshed  at -Franklin,  Mass.  When  I  was  in  Boston  and 
located  in  a  countiy  town,  Ipswich,  the  farmers  in  Ipswich  were  rais- 
ing beets  for  that  factory.  I  do  not  find  my  papers  on  that  matter. 
Did  not  Mr.  Palmer  introduce  something  on  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  production  of  beet  sugar  from  1830  to  1911  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  from  1812  to  1910,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Wjrt-LETT.  From  183p  to  1911,  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  there,  too,  I  think,  on  page  2624. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  am  speaking  about  the  production  of  American 
beet  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  he  gives  it  from  1877  to  1911. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  does  not  give  it  from  1830? 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  does  not.  On  page  2627  he  gives  a  table 
which  gives  the  United  States  production  of  beet  sugar  m  long  tons, 
in  the  second  column,  from  1877  to  1911.  My  recollection  is  that 
that  is  the  only  table  of  that  kind  which  he  gave. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  a  paper  which  gives  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States  from  its  very  foundation,  in  1830,  when  it  was 
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in  an  experimental  sta^e.  I  have  not  that  paper  here,  but  I  can  send 
it  to  you  if  you  wish  it,  giving  the  details  of  the  experimental  stage 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  ana  as  far  back  as  1830;  and  some  years 
later  there  was  a  factory  estabUshed  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  that 
factory  failed.  There  was  a  factory  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  they 
idso  tried  to  raise  beets,  and  contracted  with  the  farmers  to  raise  them; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  delivering  the  beets  at  the  factory  the 
farmers,  on  driving  their  loads  of  beets  to  the  factory,  were  met  by 
other  farmers,  who  offered  them  more  money  for  the  beets  to  feed  out 
to  their  cattle  than  the  factory  was  paying  them,  so  that  factory 
failed.  It  did  not  get  the  beets.  So  that,  so  far  as  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  are  concerned,  beet  sugar  has  been  tried  and  has  made  a 
failure.  In  New  York  State  also,  although  they  paid  a  bounty,  it 
has  failed,  and  they  have  gone  out  of  business  there.  So  that  in 
answer  to  your  question  I  can  say  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  would 
only  succeed  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly in  irrigation  States  or  along  the  Ijakes,  as  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  could  not  get  the  farmers  in  New  York  to  raise 
the  beets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  several  years  we  subsidized  them,  and  regulated 
the  price  which  they  were  to  receive,  not  less  than  15  a  ton;  but  even 
then  thoy  did  not  raise  them  in  suflicient  quantities  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  the  factories  were  moved  west.  One  of  them 
is  run  in  CaUfoniia  now,  by  the  Warner  Sugar  Refining  Oo.  It  was 
transported  to  Cahfornia  by  them  and  is  being  worked  out  there  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  were  two  in  New  York — one  at  Lyons  and  the 
other  at  Binghamton. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  one  at  Lyons  is  the  one  that  is  now  locatetl  in 
Cahfornia? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  Yes;  Warner  &  Co.  bought  it  and  moved  it  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  that  connection,  why  did  Warner  &  Co.  choose 
California  in  preference  to  some  other  State  for  putting  up  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  ? 

Mr.  Willept.  The  tariff,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  The  tariff? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  If  we  had  fre^  sugar  now,  the  Cahfornia 
industry  couhl  survive. 

The  Chairman.  Cahfornia  is  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  beet  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  it  is  best  adapted;  and  yet  it  has  a  limited 
market,  for  less  than  100,000  tons,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  it  could  survive  and  ship  its  sugar  to  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  under  free  sugar,  and  that  is  why  Warner  &  Co.  joined 
the  beet-sugar  industry. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  on  a  subject  you  have  gone  over.  Just  inci- 
dentally, referring  to  this  Warner  enterprise  in  southern  Califomia, 
to  show  how  well  they  are  doing,  they  offered  to  their  stockholders^ 
those  who  would  go  in,  26  per  cent  dividends,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  You  did  not  get  a  record  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Wbllbtt.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  ought  not  to  have  had  any  difficulty  in  selling 
that  stock. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  really  think  they  did  not.  Mr.  Willett,  going  back 
to  your  trip  to  the  West,  for  what  purpose  did  you  go  to  CaliK>mia  ? 

Mr.  WnxHTr.  To  California  ?  . . 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Yes;  on  that  western  trip. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  went  to  talk  with  Mr.  Cutler  on  the  way  to  CaU- 
fomia  and  back;  that  was  idl. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  sugar  people  while  you  were  in 
Ci^omia  ? 

Mr.  WiixETT.  Oh,  no;  nobody. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  not  discuss  the  matter  there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  I  left  the  Qolden  Gate,  and  while  Mr.  Cutler 
was  doing  his  Califomia  business  I  was  seeing  the  sights.  I  had 
never  been  there  before.  A<nd  it  was  the  same  way  in  Salt  Lake  City^ 
While  Mr.  Cutler  was  fixing  deals  there  I  went  down  in  the  silver 
mines,  and  went  to  the  concert  given  to  Queen  Lil  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  investigated  Mormonism  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  interesting;  but  you  did  not  take  in  the 
Idaho  matter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  returned  did  you  make  any  report  to 
anyone  1 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  result  of  that  visit  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  except  that  Mr.  Cutler  was  coming  on;  that 
was  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  make  any  observations,  in  your  paper,  on 
the  trip,  or  on  the  conditions  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement  heretofore  made  in  the  record 
that  you  were  employed  by  Mr.  Havemeyer  to  make  an  inspection 
of  the  beet-suear  industry  of  the  West  for  him  does  not  give  the  facts 
as  theyactuafly  existed  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no.  I  have  given  you  the  full  facts,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Colorado,  the  factories  in  Colorado,  or 
the  Utah  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  the  subject  was 
never  mentioned  afterwards  between  Mr.  Ilavemeyor  and  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  to  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  then 
American  Sugar  Rennery  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Wn.LETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  any  of  the  other  membei's,  stockholders  or  (Urec- 
torst 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir* 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  supply  of  sugar,  that  is  the  excess  over  the 
amount  necessary  for  use,  m  the  year  1910,  I  understood  yon  to  say 
that  it  was  400,000  tons;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  1910? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  an  excess  of  800,000  tons  over  therequire- 
ments  for  consumption.  What  was  left  over  on  September  1  was 
800,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.    I  want  to  confine  myself  to  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The.  amount  carried  over  in  1910,  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  can  you  give  it  approximately? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  give  it  to  you  exactly  for  1910. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Perhaps  this  paper  will  give  you  what  you  are  aim- 
ing at.  Here  is  the  total  interstate  and  foreign  trade  for  1910  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  the  United  States,  or 
reported  in  the  United  States,  in  excess  of  the  consumption  for  that 
year,  that  was  supp>osed  to  be  held  as  actual  sugar  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  you  say  woidd  be  September  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  our  year  would  begin  tne  1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  first  of  our  year  would  be  January  1. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well;  January  1. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  About  100,000  tons,  approximately.  I  think  it  was 
above  that.     That  would  be  January  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  got  that  information  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  got  that  from  the  refineries  and  importers. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  tlieyTiad  that  much  on  hand? 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes;  direct. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  excess  on  hand  January  1,  1911  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  January  1,  1911,  which  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  said  January  1,  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  1910? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.     This  appUes,  now,  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  correct  those  figures  which  I  just  gave. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  stock,  January  1,  1910,  was  71,412  tons,  and  in 
1911  it  was  50,069  tons,  a  decrease  of  21,343  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Between  1910  and  1911? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  commenced  some  time  tKe 
latter  part  of  June,  did  it  not,  1911  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  1911;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  was  about  10  points,  was  it  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  gives  1910,  but  not  1911.  In  191 1  the  first  rise, 
according  to  my  recollection,  was  from  4  to  5  cents ;  for  granulated 
sugar,  from  4^,  one-half — about  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  in  Julv  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  continued  along  until  about  the  middle  of 
No  veinber  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  was  about  the  highest,  some  time  about  the 
middle  of  November,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  was  earlier  than  that;  about  the  first  week 
in  November;  it  went  to  7.35. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  the  amount  of  foreign 
sugar  imported  into  tne  United  States  between  the  1st  of  July  and  the 
Ist  of  November,  1911  ? 

Mr,  WiLLSTT.  I  can  give  you  that  exactly  from  my  office.  I  have 
not  the  paper  here. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Can  you  give  the  same  data  for  December  1  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No;  I  have  no  paper  vnth  me  since  January  5, 191 1 . 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  can  produce  tnose  data  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  anything  you  want. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Will  you  make  two  tabulated  statements,  one  from 
January  1,  1911.  up  to  December  1,  1911,  and  then  one  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  November  1,  1911  ?    I  want  two  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Imports  of  foreign  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  from  what  ports  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  from  what  pprts  ?  I  will  include  in  those  ports 
Cuba  and  Java  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  British  West  Indies  i 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes.  \^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  come  in.  Shall  I  divide  the  preferential  duty 
and  the  full  duty  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Ef  you  can;  if  you  wiU. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Offhand,  can  you  say  whether  or  not  there  was  any 
more  raw  sugar  sent  in  during  that  tune,  say,  from  July  1,  1911^  until 
the  1st  of  November,  1911,  tnan  there  was  during  the  same  time  in 
1910? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910  the  imports  were  very  much  larger  than  in 
191L 

Mr.  Rakeb.  During  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Dunng  the  same  time;  very  much  larger.  Would 
you  like  those  also  ? 

ilr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Compared  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  now,  the  same  way  with  reference  to  the  prices 
paid  for  the  im[)orted  sugar  during  the  same  time.  You  have  not 
that  with  you,  either,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  that.  Prices  paid  for  sugars  imported 
during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  bear  in  mind  that  those  sugars,  the  Javas 
particularly,  which  were  imported  in  that  time,  were  put  on  board 
vessel  a  month  to  three  months  before  they  arrived,  at  prices  existing 
sometimes  three  months  before  their  arrival.  Would  you  rather 
have  the  prices  when  they  were  ptit  on  board  ship,  or  the  prices  on 
the  days  of  arrival  ? 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Give  the  price  when  they  made  the  contract  and  also 
the  price  on  the  date  of  arrival,  to  show  the  different  prices  as  they 
existed  on  the  respective  dates. 

Do  I  understand  from  your  analysis  of  the  situation  during  the 
months  named — June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October — that 
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the  price  paid  bj  the  imporler  was  correspondingly  high  as  the  price 
he  sold  his  product  for  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  he  pay  the  same,  proportionatriy 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  same  proportionate  prices. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  For  the  imported  sugar  as  he  get  for  the 
article  sold? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  no  particular  variation  from  normal  times. 
In  fact,  the  refiners'  policy  always  has  been,  whatever  they  paid  for 
raw  sugar,  to  add  about  87  or  89  cents  for  cost  of  refining  and  profit, 
and  to  sell  the  sugar  on  that  basis,  whatever  they  paid  for  the  raw. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  that  question,  now,  particularly  with  regard  to  tiie 
months  named,  have  you  made  an  analysis,  so  as  to  be  able  to  etate 
that  the  importers — that  is,  those  who  bought  the  sngar;  I  do  not 
mean  the  importers,  but  I  mean  those  who  bought  the  sugar,  the 
refiners — paid  an  excess,  or  an  excess  equal  to  the  amount  for  which 
thev  sold  the  refined  sugar,  giving  themselves  the  same  profit  as  they 
had  done  when  the  sugar  was  low,  during  the  months  named  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  statistics  to  show  that  fact  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  give  you  statistics. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  What  you  want  is  the  difference  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  during  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October  t 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  He  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  refiners'  margin  increased  during  that  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  did  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  say  my  recollection  is  that  it  did  not  vary  during 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  the  refiners  on  their  margin 
got  no  more? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  just  made  the  usual  average  difference  above. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  anybody  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  make  any 
more  during  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  the  Louisiana  sugar  refiners  send  a  commit- 
tee up  to  New  York  and  sell  their  crop  at  an  advance?  Tlie  news- 
paper reports  were  that  they  went  home  satisfied. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  went  home  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  weighing  anything  or  passing  on  any- 
thing, or  doing  anything  but  taking  testimony;  but  it  looks  like  any 
fellow  wants  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has,  cotton  or 
com  or  sugar  cane. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  a  very^ fortunate  visit. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  aiH  profit  by  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  a  fortunate  visit  that  those  Louisiana  plant- 
ers made  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  They  sent  a  committee  up  to  New  York? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  sent  a  committee  up  and  they  made  a  very 
fortunate  contract  of  sale.  To-day  those  who  are  not  in  the  con- 
tract are  not  as  well  off  on  the  present  market  as  those  who  are  in 
the  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Judge  Raker,  will  you  ask  him  to  tell  us  briefly 
about  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Th6  Cbairman.  Did  you  notice  that  in  the  papers  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  Mr.  WiUett,  what  do  you  know  about  the  recent 
Yisit  of  the  Ijouisiana  sugir  planters  to  New  York,  to  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  their  dealings  with  them  ?  Just  give  us  the 
famory  of  it. 

Mr.  WtLLEW.  I  did  not  personally  see  the  members,  either  one  of 
them;  and  all  1  know  is  by 

The  Chairman.  General  reputation? 

Mr.  WiM-BTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  see,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  strict  rules 
of  law.  Just  describe  the  transaction  as  you  understood  it  and  as  you 
believe  it  was. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Why,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  to  sell  their  early 
production — ^it  is  all  m  our  paper,  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  As  I  recollect  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  state  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Willett.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  to  sell  their  early  pro- 
duction at  the  current  price  in  New  York  on  the  day  of  delivery  in 
New  Orleans,  for  the  month  of  October,  which  would  be  very  few 
sugars.     For  November  they  sold  at  the  New  York  price,  less 

Mr.  Low^RY.  Fifteen  points. 

Mr.  Willett.  Fifteen  points;  at  12i  points  for  December,  and 
January  and  February  at  6^  points  off  the  New  York  price. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  sold  for  future  delivery  at  the  con- 
tmci  price  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Thev  contracted  to  sell  their  entire  product,  or  nearly 
the  entire  product,  of  each  planter  who  was  represented  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  Louisiana 
product  that  committee  represented  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  they  represented  75  per  cent  of  the  refining 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  what  I  read  in  the  paper,  that  they 
represented  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  Louisiana  product. 

Mr.  Willett.  Three-fourths  of  the  total  production  of  refining 
sugars.  Of  course  Louisiana  produces  sugars  for  direct  consump- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  outside  of  the  sugars  that  went  into  direct 
consumption. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  made  a  report  on  that  in  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  all  in  our  paper  at  the  time.  Would  you  like 
awpy  ofit? 

Tne  Chairman.  Yes;  you  might  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  can  vouch  for  that,  because  I  got  that  from  the 
American  Su^ar  Refining  Co.  themselves,  and  also  from  New  Orleans^ 
80  that  it  is  absolutely  correct,  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  published  in  all  the  journals. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  it  was  published  all  over  the  East. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  there  any  written  contract  entered  into  on  this 
matter!    Do  you  know? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  did  not  learn  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  contract,  and  I  guess  it  was  a  written 
contract.    That  is  a  mere  surmise  on  my  part. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  The  jobbers  got  a  lot  of  profit  out  of  beet  sugar,  you 
know. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  New  York  quotation  is  telegraphed  to  New 
Orleans  every  day  by  the  brokers  who  act  as  the  mt^*mediaries  in 
assimiM  the  New  York  market  price,  Nevers  &  Callahan. 

}&.  Garrbtt.  I  understand  that  the  beet-«ugar  manufacturers 
did  notget  any  benefit  from  the  increase  in  price  of  refined  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  got  some  benefit.  They  did  not  get  afl  they 
might  have  obtained. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  They  did  not  get  all  they  might  have,  because  most 
of  their  sugar  had  been  sold  on  contract  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Exactly.  They  got  51  cents  for  their  sugars,  which 
woidd  be  fully  1  cent  a  pound  more  than  the  normal  price. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  got  the  advantage  of  the 
market  price  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract,  as  you  would  in 
the  sale  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  But  not  the  full  advantage  of  the  increase. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Not  the  advantage  which  they  would  have  gotten 
if  they  had  kept  the  goods  until  the  people  wanted  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  they  had  not  sold  their  product,  they 
got  the  benefit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  growers  got  no  more,  because  they 
had  contracted  for  their  crop  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  jobbers  probably  made  more  out  of  it  than 
anybody  else,  so  far  as  beet  sugar  was  concerned. 

3VIr.  WiLLETT.  The  jobbers  were  the  ones  who  made  the  money ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  going  back  to  the  amount  of  sugar  on  hand, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  refiners  and  those  interested  in  the  disposing 
of  the  sugar  keep  a  plenty  on  liand  to  run  them  two  or  three  months! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  crop  season,  the  Cuba  crop  season,  they 
sometimes  have  as  raucli  as  300,000  tons  on  hand. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  does  not  commence  until  November,  does  it  ?. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  begins  in  January. 

Mr.  Raker.  January? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  January  and  February.  In  Februarj^  and  March, 
when  the  Cuba  crop  is  selling  at  its  lowest  point  in  the  year,  because 
the  Cuban  planter  wants  to  sell  liis  crop,  a  certain  portion  of  it,  as 
fast  as  he  makes  it,  the  price  goes  to  a  low  level  every  year*  Then 
the  refiner  carries  a  much  larger  stock  or  accumulation  than  at  anv 
other  season  of  the  year,  sometimes  as  much  as  300,000  tons,  accora- 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  refinery. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this.  During  the  months  of 
July  and  August  the  refiners  had  a  supply  of  old  sugar  on  hand,  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  In  19111 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  in  1911. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  a  good  supply  of  sugars  on  hand 
in  1911.      . 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  did  not  Ixave  to  import  any  sugar  to  meet 
their  demand  during  those  montlis  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  they  had  an  abundant  supply.  Of  course, 
they  were  buying  sugars  all  that  time.  They  were  buying  sugars 
then.     Fifty  thousand  tons  of  sugar  is  used  a  week,  you  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you  as  an  expert^ 
Mr.  Willett,  who  has  had  a  great  many  years  of  experience,  is  whether 
or  not  you  could  tell  the  committee  if  "these  men  had  on  hand  a  supply 
of  sugar  for  July  and  August  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  they  had  carried  over  from  May  and  June? 

Mr.  WiLMSTT.  UndouDtedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  raising  the  price  of  sugar  during  that  time  it 
was  not  because  they  had  .to  pay  more  for  this  particular  stock  of 
surar  that  they  sold  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  say  how  long  that  supply,  as  shown  by  their 
records  as  you  have  published  them,,  would  last  them,  and  did  last 
them,  without  replenisliing  it  by  any  new  purchases? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  over  four  weeks,  at  that  time  of  year — about  a 
month. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  commence  in  September  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  September  they  had  less  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet  sugar  would  begin  to  come  in,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Domestic  beet  ? 
.  Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  until  October,  to  any  extent.  The  CaUfomia 
beet  would  come  in  in  August. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  was  coining  back  to. 

Mr.  Willett.  Calif omia  would  come  in  in  August;  but  this  side  of 
the  Rockies  not  until  October. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  they  would  have  in  August  and  September  the 
California  beetHsugar  supply  ? 

Ikfr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  Raker.  A  new  supply  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  paid  no  more  for  that  because  of  the  raise  in 
sugar,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiners  did  not  buy  that.  That  went  direct  to 
the  consumers.  The  California  beet-sugar  people  refine  their  pro- 
duction at  the  factory.    The  refiners  do  not  buy  oeet  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand.  But,  for  the  general  market,  those  men 
had  that  sugar  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  California  beetnsugar  interests  got  the  full 
price  of  the  sugar  for  their  product,  of  course. 

lifr .  Raker.  Themselves  i 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  man  that  raised  the  beets  did  not  get  any  more  1 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  No  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  had  sold  their  sugar  in  advance  of 
course  would  get  the  low  price  that  they  sold  it  for  if  it  was  sold  on 
future  contracts  in  May  and  June  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Your  point  is  that  the  refinw,  on  the  advancing 
market,  carrying  large  stocks  of  sugar,  got  large  profits.  That  is  the 
fact.  On  the  reverse  side,  since  it  turned  the  high  point,  carrying 
stocks  he  losses  money,  but  carrying  small  stocks  he  loses  less  than 
he  makes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Tliat  is  evident  to  the  public;  but  I  want  to  find  out 
whether  you  can  tell  us  where  we  could  find  out  definitely  the  quantity 
of  sugar  that  was  actually  on  hand  durilxg  these  months  named  from 
their  own  reports. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  could  get  it  from  their  own  reports.  Our  cir- 
cular of  October  1  would  give  the  stock  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  that  stock  on  October  1  is  corrected  from  the 
refiners'  stocks.  For  instance,  Mr.  Spreckels  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee that  we  could  not  possibly  know  the  meltings  of  sugars  because 
we  never  asked  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  papers  all  say  that  our 
meltings  are  estimated  from  week  to  week  and  revised  at  certain 
periods  by  favor  of  the  refiners — which  is  a  fact.  All  the  refiners  give 
us  their  stocks  at  certain  periods — say,  January,  July,  October; 
about  four  months  in  the  year — and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refiners 

five  us  their  stocks  the  same  as  the  others.  Mr.  Spreckels  personally 
oes  not  rive  them,  but  Mr.  Smith,  the  selling  agent,  does.  So  that 
our  circular  of  the  1st  of  October  would  answer  your  question  as  to 
the  actual  stocks  on  hand  held  by  the  refiners  and  importers — the  Ist 
of  October.  I  might  add  this :  Running  from  July  to  August,  1911 ,  on 
estimates  week  by  week,  on  the  1st  of  October  we  came  out  within 
5,000  tons  of  the  actual  meltings.  That  shows  how  closely  we  keep 
tab.  We  keep  a  record  of  every  report  that  every  refiner  makes 
throughout  the  country  for  the  year.  Then  all  we  need,  of  course,  is 
their  stocks  from  time  to  time,  to  see  what  the  meltings  were  during 


certainperiods;  and  I  think  our  statistics  are  correct  in  thatj-espect. 

^fimng 
Co.  and  those  who  sold  during  that  time  made  an  enormous  profit  off 
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of  the  sugar  on  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  raising  of  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  made  a  good  profit;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  above  what  they  stated  was  a  reasoaable  profit, 
when  sugar  was  at  4.75  and  5.25.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  made  a  profit  of  1  cent  a  pound  there. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  beet-sugar  industry  in  Colorado  and  Utah  begin 
in  September  to  get  their  new  crop  in,  too? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  October,  They  began  to  sell  it  in  September 
before  they  got  it,  and  selling  it  in  September  they  took  a  lower  basis 
than  thoy  would  have  taken  if  they  had  waited. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  taking  it  all  through 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  derived  great  benefit  from  the  rise  in  sugars-^ 
both  the  cane  refiners  and  the  beet-sugar  men;  the  cane  refiners  only 
on  the  rise  of  the  raw  sugars  and  not  on  any  difference  between  the 
market  price  of  raws  and  tlie  market  price  of  refined. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  something  peculiar 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  an  abnormal  year,  in  other  words;  1910  was  a 
more  normal  year. 

Mr.  Raker^  It  is  sometliing  peculiar  to  me  that  the  rise  of  sugar 
in  the  East  corresponded  with  the  rise  in  the  West.  It  was  just  the 
same,  was  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WlLLETT.  Oh^  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  raised  10  points  here  and  raised  10  points  all  over 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Well,  all  the  United  States  prices  are  based  on 
daily  ouotataons  from  the  New  York  market. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Irrespective  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Irrespective  of  anytliing.  The  price  is  the  New 
York  basis,  plus  the  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  adopted  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  raw  sugar  to  be  imported  by  them.  They  raised 
the  price  right  on  up  with  that  placed  oy  the  iCew  York  marKet. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  sugar-beet  people — that  is,  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  manufacturing  of  it — got  the  benefit,  and  not  tie 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  right.    It  was  an  abnormal  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  of  the  market  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  it  then,  did  it?  They  just  raised  it  because  somebody 
else  3,000  miles  away  that  does  not  even  compete  with  them  did  it  1 
Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  virtually  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  see  but  that  is  virtually  so.  That  is  vir^ 
tualiy  so.  As  someone  remarked  in  California  not  long  ago:  "What 
under  the  heavens  have  we  to  do  ynth  the  European  prices?  We 
are  getting  sugars  in  San  Francisco  without  any  duty  on  them. 
Why  under  the  heavens  are  we  paying  the  Hamburg  price  for 
sugar  ?" — "v^hich  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  they  not  paying  the  New  York  price  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  New  York  fixed  the  price,  and  raised  it,  for  instance, 
10  points  in  June. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  California,  Colorado,  and  Utah  immediately  raised 
it  10  points? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  it  got  up  to  20  points  in  New  York  they 
made  it  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  when  it  got  up  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  and  two 
dollars,  they  came  right  up  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  was  no  necessity  to  do  that,  was  there? 

Mr.  Willett.  No.  The  men  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  got  the 
benefit? 

Mr.  Rak£R.  The  men  that  are  running  the  institutions,  was  it  not  I 

Mr.  Wjllett.  The  men  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  got  that  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  paid  that  much  more  for  their  raw 
sufi^ars? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  contracted  for  all  their  crop 
in  1911,  upon  a  New  York  basis,  delivered  in  San  Francisco.  See? 
Whenever  the  price  in  New  York  raised  10  cents  the  price  in  San  Fran- 
cisco raised  10  cents;  Hawaiian  sugars  rose  10  cents,  and  that  10 
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cents  went  to  the  Hawaiian  planter.  That  is  the  funnv  thing  about 
it — that  we  are  paying  all  this  money  to  Hawaii  all  these  years. 
They  ought  to  stand  a  tax  on  their  sugar.  Why  should  we  give  them 
all  this  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  beet-sugar  men  in  California,  Colorado, 
and  Utah  ?    Are  they  not  in  the  same  position  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  they  get  a  crop;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  were  not  paying  all  that  to  California,  Colorado, 
and  Utah,  were  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Wo  were  not  paying  all  that  rise  to  those  people, 
were  we  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  of  the  country 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  let  us  see.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  frona 
your  experieiice  in  the  matter.  Suppose  it  raised  2  cents  a  pound,  or 
$2  a  hundred.  The  man  running  tne  institution,  or  the  sugar-beet 
factory,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  consumer  did  not? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead.  He 
explained  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  I  am  talking  about  the  consumer. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  are  talking  about  it  without  regard  to  what 
they  (lid  actually  give  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  regard  to  what  they  paid  at  all.  Tliat  would 
be  the  condition,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  the  condition;  ye.s. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  sugar-beet  people  did  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
for  their  beets,  did  they? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  all  of  the  four  wStates — Idaho,  Utah,  California,  and 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Their  profits  in  1911  were  much  larger  than  they 
were  in  1910,  or  any  otner  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  your  observation  and  from  the  history  of  it, 
the  men  who  owned  the  factories  got  this  money? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  of  the  rise  in  sugar;  and  they  followed  the 
New  York  prices,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  all  of  those  places  that  gave  a 
large  amount  of  money  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  just 
the  same 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  that  that  follows. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  see  if  it  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  largest  business  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  refining  cane  sugars,  on  which  they  make  87  cents  profit. 
When  it  comes  into  their  beet-sugar  industry,  of  course  they  partici- 
pate to  the  same  extent  as  any  other  factory  in  the  beet-sugar  mdustry, 

Mr.  Raker.  From  the  testimony,  they  own  a  large  percentage 
of  the  industry  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah  and  in  California  and  in  Colora(K>. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  raises  there  $2  a  hundred,  they  get  the 
benefit  without  any  cori'esponding  liability,  do  they  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  raise  the  prices  in  New  York,  and  they  come  up 
in  Calif omia;  and  they  sell  all  their  sugar  there  of  that  kind,  and 
they  get  the  bendit,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  can  hardly  say  ^Hhey^'  raise  the  price  in  New 
York,  because  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  is  raised.    I  wiU  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  It  is  the  market.  They  get  the  benefit  of  what 
the  market  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  take  your  statement.  The  market  went  Up. 
That  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  under  the  actual  facts  as  they  exist,  no  matter 
who  is  remoBsible  for  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Americim  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  did  get  practically  one-half,  or  say  from  one^third  to 
one-halx,  of  the  benefit  that  went  to  Uiese  beet-sugar  people  in  tbe 
West? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  the  proportion  ■  of  their  busiaesa  in  the  beet 
industry? 

Mr.  Kakbr.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  would  be  to  their  interest  then  to  see  that 
sugar  went  up,  would  it  not,  in  the  West,  correspondingly  to  the  priee 
in  the  East? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Beet-sugar  men,  of  course,  were  very  glad  to  see 
beet  sugar  go  up. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Surely. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But,  as  I  said  before,  1911  does  not  repeat  itself 
very  often.  I  have  not  known  such  a  year  in  all  my  experience,  I 
nuj^t  say,  and  it  has  covered  a  great  many,  many  years;  1910  is  a 
much  more  normal  year  on  which  to  average  estimates. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  theri3  was  not  any  occasion 
for  the  beet^ugar  people  in  the  West  to  raise  their  prices  of  sugar  as 
they  were  raised  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  Septembel*, 
October,  and  November,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  If  the  beet-sugar  men  in  tiie  West  had  been  satisfied 
wiUi  the  same  profits  they  were  receiving  in  1910,  or  any  other  normal 
year,  they  need  not  have  raised  their  prices  above  the  prices  of  1910^ 
or  other  normalyears. 

Mr.  Raker.  WeD,  now,  let  us  assume  that  they  have  testified-^ 

Mr.  WiLLBTT  (interrupting).  They  took  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  That  during  the  year  1910,  under  the 
conditions  as  they  were,  they  received  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  good  profit,  and  a  good  amount  of  interest  on  their 
bvestment 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  their  testimony,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  taking  their  profit  during  the  year  1911,  S2  a 
hundred,  it  is  almost  33  per  cent,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLiarr.  Yes;  if  they  got  the  full  market  price. 

Mr.  Rakek.  Yes.  They  simply  took  advantage  of  the  public  and 
made  the  consumer  pay  it  because  sugar  in  New  York  had  gone  up 
that  amount  ? 

18869—11 4 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly;  yes.    That  is  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  tnat  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  what  we  call  ''good  business"  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  we  call  good  business,  or  what  they  caU  good 
business,  or  anybody.  .  If  they  had  not  done  it  they  would  have  been 
called  fools,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Anybody  giving  up  2  cents  profit  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  business  world  it  would  be.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  rijght  there,  the  Colorado  beet-sugar  factories  did  ooncede  to 
the  citizens  of  tneir  own  State,  and  the  factories  of  Utah  also  did 
concede;  and  had  the  prices  remained  high  those  citizens  of  those 
countries  where  the  beet-sugar  factories  were  would  have  continued 
to  benefit  by  a  reduced  price  ^iven  them  locally.  The  manufac- 
turers of  Colorado  refused  to  sell  their  sugars  over  the  Colorado  line 
at  the  same  price  that  they  would  sell  them  for  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. That  shows  the  benefit  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  for  instance^ 
in  the  State  of  Colorado  under  an  abnormaiyear  like  1011. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  If  there  had 
been  twice  as  mudi  sugar  raised  in  Califomia  and  Utah  and  Colorado 
as  there  was  under  the  condition  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  191 1, 
it  would  not  have  made  any  difference  as  to  the  price  of  sugar  to  &e 
consumer,  would  it — ^if  the  same  conditions  apphed  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Raising  double  tiie  quantity  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wu-LBTT.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  increased  quantity  would  knock  prices  into 
smithereens. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Califomia  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  anywhere.  That  is  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing.  To  get  your  prices  down,  increase  your  domestic  industry  in 
those  months. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  does  it  happen?  I  have  imderstood  that  the 
quantity  of  sugars  in  the  West  has  been  increased  very  largely  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  price  of  sugar  paid  in  1892,  1893,  and  1894  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  what  it  is  in  191 1 — and  they  raise  two  or  three 
times  as  much. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  not 
been  and  is  not  progressing  as  fast  as  the  consumption  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  know.  That  is  all  right;  but  I  wanted  the  fact,  if  it 
could  be  had 

Mr.  WuxETT  (interrupting).  If  you  double  your  production,  as  you 
say,  naturally  you  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  Raker  (continuing).  If  you  were  to  double  your  production 
and  double  the  number  of  people  Uving  in  the  country,  that  would  not 
affect  the  question  of  the  price  to  them,  would  it  ?  What  I  am  tiying 
to  get  at,  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  concerned,  is  that  in  those  sugar- 
beet  States  during  1911  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  price  fixed  in 
New  York  ?  fcitfli  ^  aikiJ 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes;  which  price  was  fixed  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand.   That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Each  one  of  those  terms, "  supply  *'  and  "  demand," 
must  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's  supply  and 
demand.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words^  the  increased  production  qt  beet 
su^ar  in  this  country  would  have  just  as  mudx  effect  or  just  as  little 
effect  on  the  situation,  so  far  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  concerned,  as  it 
bears  to  the  total  production  of  the  world,  correlating  with  the  total 
consumption ! 

Mr.  Wn-LBTF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  question  of  local  production  does  not  have 
4nything  to  do  with  it.  You  can  raise  your  sugar  right  in  the 
locality  and  if  there  is  a  question  of  shortage  or  of  large  crop  in  some 
other  place 

Mr.  WnxBiT  (interrupting.  It  does  not  affect  the  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  does  not  meet  the  price  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  right.  The  only  way  it  affects  the  price  is 
to  increase  your  production  at  home.  For  instance,  we  are  minus 
now;  we  ran  down  to  a  minus  of  77,000  tons  on  the  refined  sugars 
which  we  needed  to  complete  our  consimiption  last  year;  but  this 
year  we  are  running  two  or  three  hundred  tnousand  less.  If  we  had 
two  or  three  himdred  thousand  tons  more  tlus  year  of  local  produc- 
tion, then  we  would  be  independent  of  the  world's  prices.  1  do  not 
agree  with  those  who  maintam  that  in  the  courae  of  tune  the  domestic 
beet-su^ar  industry  will  supply  the  whole  needs  of  this  country.  I 
thuik  (^ba  has  to  be  considered  in  that  connection,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  beet-sugar  industry  will  ever  amount  to  any  such  figure. 
If  it  amounts  to  twice  what  it  is  to-day,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  Keep 
the  price  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  European  consumers'  prices. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  I  understand  that  in  the  Western  States  there 
was  no  more  sugar  produced  this  year  than  waa  necessary  for  home 
consumption  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Local  consumption  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  local  consumption  in  the  West. 

Mr.  WnjJBTT.  They  did  sell  sugars  farther  east  this  year  than  in  any 
former  year,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  have  not  any  statistics  on  that,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  I  made  some  up  once,  on  population.  The 
beetr«ugar  production  in  the  West  has  now  reached  and  passed 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  local  consumption. 

Mi.  Raker.  You  have  not  any  idea  how  much  beyond  the  local 
consomption  th^e  was  produced  this  year,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  WILLBTT.  They  are  selling  sugars  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  send  any  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh  during 
August,  September,  and  October  f 

Mr.  WILLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  convention  that  was 
held  at  Chic^o  during  the  month  of  November  by  the  beet-sugar 
people  of  the  United  States  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  knew  there  was  a  convention  Jield  there, 
but 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  know  nothing  alwut  it. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  You  have  no  record  in  your  paper  about  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No  record  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chaibman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Malby. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  beet  sugar  was  shipped  in 
quite  laj^e  quantities  to  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States  tms  year? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  large ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  a  large  quantitjr  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Malby.  Some  was  shipped  as  far  east  as  Pittsburgh  and  Balti- 
more ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  about  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  was  that  the 
beet  sugar  brought  wholesale,  up  to  November  1 1 

Mr.  Willett.  The  leverage  price  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  average  price  of  beet  sugar,  yes^  actually  sold. 

Mr.  Willett.  From  January  1  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Up  to  November;  just  this  year's  crop,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  the  average  price  from  October  1,  to  November 
1 »    Through  October  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  whenever  it  was  sold.  I  do  not  know.  Prom 
the  time  they  commenced  to  sell  until  they  ceased  selling  the  crop. 
What  was  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  beet-sugar  men  this  year  sold  their  crop  largely 
in  anticipation  of  deKveries  Song  in  September.  ^ 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  they  did  not  realize  large  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  understand  they  realized  about  an  average  of  5J 
cents  for  their  crop. 

Mr.  Malby.  Which  would  be  much  less  than  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  deUver^'  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Tl  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  coui'se  the  beet  sugar  coming  upon  the  market  at 
that  time  undoubtedly  did  have  an  effect  upon  the  whole  market  price 
of  sugar,  (lid  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  1  think  we  have  pretty  thoroughly  gone  over  that,  so 
that  we  understand  it  pretty  well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of 
anvtliing  more. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  that  I  wanted  to 
ask,  to  verify  some  conclusions  that  I  liavo  drawn  about  this  evidence. 
I  want  to  see  if  they  are  right  or  not.  It  will  not  take  long,  and  then 
we  will  go  into  this  foreign  price  business,  which  we  have  not  taken 
up  as  vet. 

I  believe  you  agree  with  Mr.  Martin's  figures,  that  the  average  cost 
of  producing  a  pound  of  European  sugar,  year  after  year,  is  about  a 
ninth  of  a  shilling,  or  2.16  cents  a  pound  i 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  to  see  whether  vou 
agree  with  it  or  not,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  sugar  expert^  iMr. 
Piitisea-Oeerlings.     Yeu  know  of  him  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  world-wide  authority  on  sugai*,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Please  look  oh  page  2797  of  the  record.  You  have 
it  before  you.    You  see  that  quotation  at  the  bottom  of  the  paget 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

TTie  Chairman.  About  the  1^7  Jaran  sugar  planters? 

Mr.  WzLinTT.  Yea. 

The  CrtAiftMAN.  He  says  thette,  without  reading  it  all — I  hare  tnade 
ft  quotation  JErom  it— that  Java  has  repeatedly  conquered  the  sugar 
markets  of  the  Orient. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  cutting  a  very  wide  swath  in  the  sugar 
industries  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  very  true. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  makes  this  very  remarkable  statemeiit: 
That  without  tariff  aid  of  any  kind  she  could  make  40  per  c^at  profit 
on  sugar  at  1^  cents  a  pound.  Further  down,  and  almost  at  the  bot- 
tom, he  says: 

At  1}  cents  per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  makes  that  statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerlings.  That  would  be  nine-tentha 
of  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  cost  of  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Java. 

Mr.  WuLLETT..  At  9  cents  a  hundred  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  or  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  WiLLSTT.  That  is  an  absurd  statement. 

The  Chairbcan.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  he  is  considered 
probably  the  best  authority  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  is  a  little  off  in  that  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  you  disagree  with  him? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  paper  gives  tlie  coat  of  Java  sugars,  from  very 
reliable  sources. 

The  Chairman.  This  man  Prinsen-Geerlings  is  considered  a  pretty 
good  authority  himself,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  AH  experts  sometimes  make  slips. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that;  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  a  great 
world«-wide  expert,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  he  is  supposed  to  be. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.     I  doubt  if  he  is  correctly  reported  there. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Well,  we  have  that  in  two  or  three  different 
places,  I  think — that  same  statement.  Corroborating  that,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  statement  from  Mr.  Palmer. 
You  know  of  Mr.  Truman  Palmer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  CHAmMAN.  He  is  a  pretty  careful  and  accurate  man,  is  he  not? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  consider  him  so ;  very — particulariy  in  his  Willett 
&  Gray  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  notice  on  page  2798  of  the  record  that  Mr. 
Palmer  makes  this  statement: 

* 

I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  published  by  the  Philippine  Government 

,  Mr.  Willett.  Wh«pe  are  you  reading  from  ? 
The  Chairman.  I  am  reading  from  the  top  of  the  page. 
Mr.  Willett.  What  page  ? 
The  Chairman.  Page  2798 — the  next  page  [continuing  reading]: 

I  have  recently  reviewed  a  book  published  by  the  Philippine  Gavmaaaent,  a-Mpy 
prepared  by  a  sugar  expert  named  Walker,  whop  the  Philippine.  Qovenuneat  Bsnt 
down  to  the  island  of  Kegros,  with  a  portable  laboratory,  to  stay  on  the  island  idl 
through  a  sugar  campaign,  and  ascertain  what  the  cost  of  production  was.  I  am  Borry 
I  can  not  put  my  hands  on  it,  but  I  can  tell  you  in  a  gen^ul  way.' 

Mr.  Malby  was  conducting  this  examination,  and  at  this  point  of 
the  proceedmgs  he  told  Mr.  rahner  to  proceed,  and  Mr.  Pahner  said: 

3lr.  Walker  gave  the  average  cost  of  labor  on  the  sugar  estates  on  the  Isli^  of  Negroe 
at  12}  cents  per  day  in  cash  and  7}  cents  per  day  in  provender,  in  food. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  got,  then,  19  cents? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Twenty  cents. 
:  Analysing  his  figures — 

A  little  farther  down  Mr.  Palmer  says — 

die  cost  of  sugar  in  the  sack  at  the  mill  is  55}  cents  per  100  pounds. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  least  bit  over  half  a  cent,  averaging  one-half 
as  cheap  as  in  Java.     You  say  that  is  equally  unreliable  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  right.  That  is  not  the  same  sugar  as  the 
Java  sugar) 

TheCHAlBMAN.  No 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  made  in  coconut  shells.  It  is  sun  dried,  in  the 
sun.    There  is  no  expense  in  making  that  sugar  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  84  test  sugar  and  the  Java  is  100  test  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  sugar  this 
expert  is  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  That  56i-cent  business  does  not  include  any 
machinery  at  all.  In  Java  they  use  machinery.  Any  man  can  set 
up  a  plant  in  the  Philippines  for  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  .to  corroborate  Mr.  Geerlings,  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  can  be  and  is  produced  very  cheaply  in 
Java,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  The  conditions  are  absolutely  different, 
so  far  as  the  means  and  modes  of  manufacture  and  everything  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Geerlings,  the  Dutch  expert,  makes  this  state* 
ment.     He  says : 

Without  any  tariff  favors,  Philippines  can  compete  with  the  world  in  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Willett.  Without  any  what  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  any  tariJBf  favors.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  ?    Is  that  true,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  true  on  the  sugar  that  they  make;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  climate  and  soil  are  adapted,  ikej  can  use 
machinery  and  make  it  cheaper  than  anyone  else  * 
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Mr.  WiLLKrr.  No,  sir;  that  changesi  because  the  moment  they 
introduce  machiueiy  they  i>ut  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  world. 
No,  no.  We  have  a  very  visible  example  of  Philippine  3Ujp;ars  in  the. 
United  States  at  the  present  moment.  The  members  of  the  com-* 
mittee  know,  undoubtedly,  that  very  Uttle  of  that  grade  of  sugar  can 
be  used  in  the  Umted  States.  It  is  a  low-grade  sugar,  and  it  can  not 
be  usedj  unless  it  is  mixed  with  half  the  amount  of  centrifugal  sugar, 
to  any  advantage. 

The  Chaibhan.  Do  they  mix  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

The  Chairbcan.  I  notice  that  we  are  importing  something  under 
100,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes.  Several  cargoes  are  awaiting  sale  in  New 
York  now. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  now  there,  are  there? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  One  cargo  sold  a  few  days  ago  at  a  very 
materially  lower  price  than  the  usual  difference  between  the  two 
grades  of  sugar — tne  PhUippines  and  the  centrifugals. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  H.  Post  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  well. 

The  Celaibman.  Is  he  a  competent,  reliable  expert  on  sugar  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very. 

The  CHAmMAN.  lie  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  is  a  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  interested  to  some  extent  in  sugar  i 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  used  to  be  treasurer  of  the  Cuban-American 
as  well  as  the  National  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cuban-American  is  the  largest  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  controls  five  estates,  I  think. 

The  CHAmMAN.  That  is  ri^ht,  I  think.  Mr.  Post  gave  us  the 
statement — I  suppose  he  gave  it  from  his  connection  with  the  Cuban- 
Ajnericaa  Sugar  Co. — that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound  of 
cane  sugar  in  Cuba  where  thev  do  not  use  the  latest  machinery  is 
something  like  2  cents  a  pound.     Do  vou  think  that  is  right  9 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  little  high,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  did  say  this 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interruptij^) .  I  think  we  make  it  1.85. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  dof  He  did  make  the  statement  that  it 
could  be  produced  even  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  that,  but  he  said 
that  he  supposed  the  figure  I  have  used  theie  covered  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  vanes  on  different  estates. 

The  Chairman.  He  so  stated. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  From  1  cent  and  a  half  to  2  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Cuba.  The  Louisiana  witnesses  whom 
we  have  heard  have  seemed  to  be  unanimous  on  the  proposition.  In 
fact,  they  admitted  that  there  was  a  caucus  on  the  subject — I  do  not 
use  the  word  offensively — and  that  their  cost  of  production  was  about 
3f  centa.    Do  you  think  that  is  somewhere  near  right  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaii£man.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaukman.  You  have  no  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  hare  no  opinion  on  tliat  subject,  really.  I  tkhik 
their  crop  is  sfubject  to  so  many  conting^^neies.  Chily  three  dayis  o^o 
<mr  telegrams  from  New  Orleans  stated  tliat  the  frost  of  the  aiflftt 

F^e^ous  had  damaged  the  BO  per  ce«it  cane  remaining  in  the  iMcte. 
Ihiiik  it  was  either  15  or  20  pw  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Ijonisiana  is  almost  too  far 
north  to  be  well  adapted  in  chmate  and  soil,  or  as  weU  adapted  as 
such  countries  as  the  rhihppines,  Java,  and  Cuba,  for  tile  pvodu^tion 
of  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  generally  considered  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  that  expert  on 
the  subject  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLKTT.  I  agree  to  this  extent:  That  it  is  impossible  to  raise 
sugar  in  Louisiana  as  cheaply  as  in  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Or  in  Java  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  particularly  in  Java. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  follow  Mr.  Oeerlings  oi^  the  propostion 
that  si^r  is  raised  much  more  cheaply  in  Java  than  in  Cuba  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  very  much  more  cheaply.' 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  cheaply  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  statistics  show,  my  recollection  is,  that  it  is  not 
over  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  that  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  fix  the  cost  in  Java,  bearing  in 
mind  your  testimony,  at  somewhere  under  IJ  cents,  or  a  little  more? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  if  they  are  right  about  it,  and  it  really  costs 
them  3|  cents  a  pound  to  produce  cane  sugar  in  Louisiana,  it  is  costing 
more  than  double  what  it  is  in  the  most  favored  countries  of  the 
world  ? 

'  Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  know,  really.     It  strikes  me  that  that  is 
rather  high. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  all  swear  that.  I  thought  so,  too,  when 
they  were  swearing  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  they  say  so,  they  ought  to  know\ 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the  case  of  the  beet-sugar 
people,  when  you  average  it,  and  take  what  their  official  re{H*esenta- 
tive  says  fixes  their  cost  of  production,  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  this 
country  as  that  of  the  cane  people. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three  and  one-quarter  cents  ? 

The  Chairman.  Three  and  three-quarter  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  have  better  testimonv  than  that  before  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  What  better  testimony  than  that  hare  we? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports  do  not 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  take  those  reports  and  average  them, 
they  average  3J  cents.  Take  the  Spreckels  factory  in  California  and 
it  is  2.77,  and  one  of  their  companies  is  over  4  cents.  When  you  take 
the  1 1  reports  that  they  gave  us  evidence  from,  it  averages  3f  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Some  of  them  were  nearly  5. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  went  away  up.  So  you  have  to  average 
them  up.     That,  with  Truman  Palmer's  testimony,  in  which  he  fixes 
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3f  cents,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  both  claiming  about 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to  show  that  they  are 
both  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  protection,  or  what.  But  to 
go  on — and  this  is  what  I  have  in  mind  to  ask  you — ^is  it  not  true  that 
the  world  over  it  is  very  much  cheaper  to  produce  a.  pound  of  cane 
sugar  in  the  most  favored  eane  countries  than  to  produce  a  pound  of 
beet  et^rar  in  the  most  favored  beet  countries  ? 

Mr.  WnjJETt.  lliat  is  the  general  imderstanding.  It  eoets  us 
more  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  tiian  to  produce  a  pound  of  cane. 

The  Cbaolmas.  Yes :  but  even  the  beet  people— I  mean  the  people 
in  Louisiana — do  not  claim  that  it  costs  them  any  more  than  it  does 
to  prodace  in  this  eountty  1  pound  of  sugair. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  The  less  said  about  Louisiana  the  better.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Why  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  mean  in  that  connection  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tien. 

The  Chairbcan.  He  thinks  that  is  rather  remarkable. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  compared  to  Cuba  and 
Java. 

The  Chaxshan.  It  is  so  much  higher  tlian  it  is  m  these  other 
countries  ? 

Mr.  WiLLXTT.  On  isoeount  of  the  relative  conditions. 

Mr.  Qab&ett.  I  was- 

The  CHAmf  AN.  Mr.  Willett,  just  one  otlier  question.  Did  yon 
want  to  ask  a  question  right  there.  Mr.  Oarrett  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  that. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.    Suppose  you  ask  liim. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  judgment  they  can  pro- 
duce m  Lomsiana  cane  sugar  as  dieaply  as  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  they  can  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wellett.  Oh,  no;  they  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  They  can  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  They  can  not  do  it.  That  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again. 

The  Chaibman.  It  struck  me,  though,  as  really  remarkable  that 
ihfiy  both  claimed  the  cost  of  production  was  exactly  the  same  in 
this  country  for  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  and  a  pound  of  cane  sugfur. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  are  making  their  interests  dovetail. 

Mr.  WiULETT.  That  statement  is  not  very  far  out  of  the  way  on  the 
lecords,  if  you  say  it  costs  the  beet  ]>eople  3f  cents. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  record  before  the  committee  now. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  am  making 
now.  That  is  what  they  have  testified  to.  That  is  what  makes  our 
record,  you  know.  I  have  been  amazed  at  it  myself,  and  I  just 
vsnted  to  see  how  it  struck  you.  You  have  been  m  the  sugar  busi- 
ness for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  WttLBTT.  I  ran  over  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  reports. 
They  have  34  or  36  beet  factories,  scattered  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  they  ought  to  cer- 
tainly show  what  the  average  cost  of  beet  sugar  is  in  the  llnited 
States;  and  I  do  not  make  it  as  high  as  you  do,  in  my  calculation. 

The  C^ntHAN.  My  calculation,  I  think,  is  right. 

Mr.  WiLuerrr.  I  make  it  about  3.40,  instead  of  3.75. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  t  - 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  3.44,  I  thmk. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  you  get  at  that.  I  made  it 
3.75  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  simply  analyzed  the  statement  as  it  •oame  to  me. 

The  .Chairman.  It  is  in  the  hearings,  at  page  2379.  Well,  that  is  a 
mere  matter  of  calculation.  I  will  veiify  my  calenlatian;  but  I  took 
the  1 1  companies  that  they  are  intetrested  in  and  added  up  the  figures 
and  divided  by  11.  •   That  is  the  way  I  got  it. 

^  Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  took  the  whole  36,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
You  know  there  are  36  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  give  us  the  figures  for  36* 
.Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  thought  they  did- 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  they  did. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  page  are  you  referring  to?     .  . 

The  Chairman.  Page  2379.  Ilere  it  is.  Suppose  you  take  thes^ 
figures. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  halve  the  figures  here. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  up  your  time  or  the  committee's 
time  to  make  the  calculation  now.  We  can  veiifr  it.  Anyway,  that 
is  very  close.     Your  figure  is  3.40.     It  is  almost  tne  same. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  went  on  further,  and  showed  that  in  those  fac- 
tories the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  a  profit  of  SI.  10  on 
their  sugars;  and  that  $1.10  on  their  capitalization,  as  specified  in  the 
record,  gave  them  10  per  cent  profit  on  their  capitahzation  during 
1911. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  pretty  near  together  on  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Considering  that  they  run  100  days  in  the  year,  at 
10  per  cent  profit,  it  does  not  look  like  a  lai^e  lemuinwation.  They 
are  idle  200  days  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something,  I  believe,  while  I  wa&  out, 
and  I  missed  it,  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  told  me 
about  it,  to  the  effect  that  we  ought  to  promote  the  beet-sugar 
industry,  or  ought  to  adopt  a  legislative  policy  to  promote  it.  I 
believe  that  is  yo^r  opinion? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  had  been  successful  in  having  Cuban 
sugar  free — as  you  once  advocated,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Free  Cuban  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Free  Cubwi  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  That  was  before  the  beet-sugar  industry  had  started 
or  gotten  any  foundation  in  the  country  probably. 

The  Chairman.  Well 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  introduction  of  the  beet-augar  industry,  of 
course,  changed  established  conditions  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  1901  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  established, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no.  It  did  not  begin  to  be  promoted  to  any 
extent  until  1901. 

The  Chairman.  Until  1901  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Previous  to  that  there  were,  perhaps,  36  factories, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leaving  out  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  the 
moment,  and  your  former  position  on  that  question,  you  tnink  it  is 
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a  fact  that  if  we  had  had  free  sugar  with  Cuba — ^if  Cuba  had  had  free 
sugar  into  this  country — that  would  have  tremendously  stimulated 
the  production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  ? 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  In  Cuba  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    If  thay  had  had  free  entry. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  consider,  as  regards  Cuba,  that  the  reciprocity 
treaty  I  ^ving  them  the  advantage  of  20  per  cent,  stimulated  the 
production  quite  as  much  as  free  sugar  there  would.  That  is  sufii- 
cient  stiniulation  for  Cuba. 

Th^ Chaibman.  Iiet me i?ead you thi^e^^tract from WiUett & Giray'a 
statistical  sugar  journal  of  December  26,  1901.  That  was  after  yo^. 
made  thia  1^,^  aQ,d  prpbably  soon  .afibar.  yo^  made  this  trip. 

Mr.  Wdllbtt.  What  date  in  t)ecember  waa  it  1 

The  Ohaxbhaj^.  Decwoher  26,  1901.    It  xead^; 

Th6  Uee  poaitkm  occupied  by  the  b^et^cagaritidnBtxy  and  the  ^*  dog  in  the  manger  " 
policy  of  its  action  regarding  Cuba  can  not  be  more  forcibly  shown  than  by  an  examit 
nation  of  our  statistical  review  of  the  raw  and  refined  sugar  markets.  A  great  hue  and 
cry  is  made  against  the  refining  industry  or  Sugar  Trust,  and  yet  the  average  margin 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit  for  the  past  10  years  has  been  but  0.879  cent  per 
pound,  while  the  margin  between  the  costof  producing  beet  granulated,  say,  0.2S0t!ent 
per  pound,  by  Messrs.  Oxnard-Cutting's  statement  in  1899,  and  the  average  price  of 
granulated  at  the  seaboard  for  10  years,  say,  4.675  cents  per  pound,  shows  a  net  average 
profit  of  1.875  cents  per  pound,  plus  the  freight  from  the  seaboard.  On  the  average 
price  of  granulated  in  1901,  say,  5.05  cents  per  pound,  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers* 
profits  on  a  cost  of  2.80  cents  per  pound,  would  show  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  even  beet^ 
sugar  factories,  so  badlv  located  that  they  can  not  produce  granulated  at  less  than  4 
cents  per  pound,  have  had  a  net  profit  of  1.05  cents  per  pound,  plus  freight  from  the 
seaboard,  which  is  at  least  three  times  the  profit  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

We  maintain  that  the  industry  does  not  need  such  enormous  protection,  and  that  it 
is  absolutely  wrong  by  such  protection  to  encourage  the  building  of  beet-sugar  factories 
in  locations  where  granulated  sugar  can  not  be  produced  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

Exactly  what  has  happened  since. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  our  opinion  at  that  time,  based  on 

The  Chaikman.  Wait  a  minute.    There  is  a  little  more  of  it: 

In  neariy  every  imgation  State  this  can  now  be  done,  and  in  some  other  States  as 
well.  The  howl  against  the  Sugar  Trust  is  merely  the  outward  cry  made  to  cover  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  beet-6U|air  conditions,  as  shown  by  MeserB.  Oxnard  &  Cutting 
in  their  letter,  giving  the  fatcCs  of  the  matter.  Take  off  the  duty  from  Cuban  sugara,  dis^ 
courage  the  building  of  beet-sugar  Victories  unless  upon  a  solid  rock  basis  with  no 
competition  to  fear,  and  the  country  will  be  astonished  at  the  wonderful  progress  this 
industry  will  make  in  the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chaisman.  That  was  true  then,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wbllett.  That  was  true,  on  a  false  basis;  do  you  not  see  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  was  based  on  Oxnard  &  Cutting's  testimony  that 
beet  sugar  oould  be  produced  at  2.80  cents;  and  the  facts  since  that 
date  have  proven  that  they  can  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  records  of  the  factories  show  that  they  can  do  it 
for  less  than  that.- 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  California,  but  not  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  One  or  two  of  Oxnard's  factories  can  do  it  and 
have  done  it — one  or  two  of  his  favored  factories. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  did  know  that.  You  see,  if  beet  sugars  could  be 
produced  at  that  price  throughout  this  country  those  arguments 
would  be  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  experience  has  shown  that  it  can  not  be  done  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLKTT.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  can  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Except  in  some  favored  locality  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Since  1901,  since  the  date  of  that,  the  farmers  hav^ 
gone  up  in  their  price  of  beets,  labor  of  all  kinds  has  advanced,  and 
machinery  and  everything  connected  with  the  business  has  improved ; 
so  that  that  argument,  if  it  was  an  ar^ment,  was  bas^  on  fidse 
IMormation — or  rather  correct  infonnation  at  the  titne>  SV^hich  since 
then  has  proven  incorrect. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  are  1,000,000  acres  of  land  that  would  pmdlHM^ 
#ugar  beets  just  as  good  as  we  have  und^  cultivation,  if  not  better^ 
m  California— 2,000,000  acres. 

Mr.  WiLLErr.  They  af»  oc<Jttpylng  it  as  f aat  as  they  can  ft^m. 
Everybody  sees  that  California  is  the  best  b*et  country;  and  if  Con- 
gress decides  to  take  the  duty  off  of  sugars,  CaUfomia  can  sta^  it, 
and  that  land  will  be  improved;  but  the  rest  of  the  country  can  not 
stand  it. 

The  Chairmak.  Let  me  read  again,  somewhat  on  the  satiie  line,  but 
a  little  different,  from  Willett  &  Gray's  Sugar  Journal,  a  week  later, 
January  2, 1902: 

The  American  beetrsugat  industry  has  made  lai^er  progress  in  the  past  year  thaU  in 
Bny  other  year  in  ite  history,  both  in  the  increased  number  of  factories  built  and  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced,  and  this  industry  is  now  found  on  such  a  solid  bams  that 
free-duty  sugar  from  Cuba  will  not  retard  its  progress  during  the  years  to  come.  In 
fact,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  this  industry  wiU  astonisn  its  best  friends  by  its 
increase  during  the  coming  10  years,  and  the  only  possible  effect  that  free-duty  suear 
can  make  will  be  to  deter  the  building  of  beet  factories  where  they  ought  never  to  oe 
built  by  reason  of  unfavorable  conditions,  and  to  throw  the  industry  more  laigelV  into 
8Uch  States  and  locations  where  3  cents  per  pound  granulated  or  less  is  now  being 
produced  and  can  be  considered,  as  a  permanent  cost  at  least  in  the  years  to  come. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  locations  awaiting  the  promoters  of  the  industry  and,  with  the 
■constant  fear  of  free-duty  sugar  removed,  by  its  actual  presence,  as  far  as  Cuba  ia  con- 
cerned, the  incentive  to  increase  beet  production  in  the  United  States  will  be  wonder- 
fully increased,  notwithstanding  all  talk  and  predictions  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Willett.  Do  you  not  see,  that  was  written  on 

The  Chairman.  January  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Willett.  January  2,  1902.  That  was  written  on  inside  in- 
formation which  I  had  that  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  going 
into  the  beet-sugar  industry  to  promote  it 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I 

Mr.  Willett.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  going  into 
the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  that  people  would  be  astonished  by  the 
increase  of  the  industry  in  10  years;  and  the  results  have  proved  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  opinion  on  is 
this 

Mr.  Willett.  The  facts  show  the  correctness  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  you  are  recanting  either  one  of 
the  things  I  haVe  read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  probably  the  greatest 
sugar  expert  in  the  country.  Do  you  not  believe  we  have  sugar  hot- 
housed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  You  have,  in  certain  locations.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  is  so  high  that  its  pro- 
duction, even  in  unfavorable  localities  and  in  unfavorable  climates, 
is  encouraged  ? 
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Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  I  thmk  so,  too.  I  modify  that  by  sarmg  it 
has  been  encouraged.  I  think  to-day  there  is  much  better  judgm^it 
in  the  beet-sugar  mdustry  than  there  was  10  years  ago. 

The  Chaibm AN.  Let  xne  continue.  See  how  far  you  agree  with  the 
eoBcluaion  I  am  coming  to  about  this  thing.  While  it  might  be  true 
that  free  sugar  or  anything  approximating  free  sugar  would  kill  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  entirely,  and  would  kill  a  certain  part  of  the 
sugar  industry  of  the  West,  yet  there  are  certain  conditions  in  the 
West,  for  instance^  like  in  Califomiay  and  maybe  in  aome  sections  of 
Colorado,  and  possibly  a  little  in  Utsh.— ^althou^h  I  doubt  that — ^where 
even  with  free  sugar  there  is  no  reason  oa  eartn  why  they  should  not 
Live  and  make  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  there  are  some  factories  that  eould  do  that 
even  with  free  sugar,  but  yery  few  this  side  of  the  Rockies. 

llie  Chaibman.  Very  few  this  side  of  the  Rockies  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Those  factories  which  under  those  condir 
tions  of  free  sugar  could  not  exist  where  they  are  located,  if  they 
wanted  to  continue  business  would  naturally  move. 

The  Chaikmak.  To  the  Pacific  slope  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  To  where  the  Pacific  slope  affords  them  land. 
Free  sugar  would  entirely  change  the  conditions. 

The  Ohairman.  That  is,  the  location  ? 

iii,  Wiiurrr.  The  location  and  conditions  attending  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  of  this  country;  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
in  my  opinion,  to  find  people  who  would  be  willing  to  put  their  money 
into  the  business.  You  can  see  by  your  testimony  that  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  been  the  greatest  promoters  in  this  cQuntrr 
thus  far  of  beet  sugar,  and  it  has  been  hj[  the  money  which  they  had. 
It  takes  not  only  capital  to  build  factories,  but  it  takes  a  ^reat  deal 
more  money  to  run  a  factory  after  it  is  built.    In  1907,  during  the 

Eanic,  your  evidence  8ho¥rB  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
ad  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  every  factory  in  which  they  were 
interested.  Mr.  Cutler  testifies  that  he  could  not  raise  money  from 
the  banks  to  cany  on  his  business  in  his  factory,  and  even  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  to  call  upon  Havemeyer  for 
$500,000  to  help  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  They  all  borrowed  money  ? 

iAt.  WihLsrr.  They  all  borrowed  money.  With  insulficient  pro- 
tection who  is  going  to  promote  the  beet-sugar  industry  ?  That  is 
what  I  can  not  see  clearly.  Who  is  ^oin^  to  put  money  into  it! 
Personally  I  would  not  put  my  money  mto  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not;  but  looking  at  tliis  thing  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  have  we  not  got  it  hothoused  too 
much  for  the  fellow  who  pays  the  bills  i  Give  us  your  frank  opinion 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  position  of  the  committee,  I  understand,  is  to 
ferret  out  that  matter. 

The  Ckaibman.  Yes;  you  are  a  sugar  man,  and  I  just  want  your 
opinion,  if  you  do  not  mmd  giving  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  a  sugar  expert,  I  should  say,  if  the  question 
oomea  ae  to  how  much  or  how  httle  the  sugar  tanff  can  be  reduced, 
that  JOQ  would  havB  to  look  at  it  from  each  man's  sel&h  standpoint 
in  the  first  instance. 
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The  Ohairmak.  That  is  usually  the  way  with  tarilF  questioiiB,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  when  you  do  that  you  hare  Mi*  Spreckeb  on 
one  side  as  a  free-sugar  man — the  refiner — and  you  have  the  beet- 
sugar  men  as  the  extreme  advocates  of  the  present  tariff;  and  you 
have  between  the  two  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with  lK>th 
interests,  on  the  fence;  neutral,  in  other,  words. 

The  Chairman.  And  willing  to  split  the  difference? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Absolutely  neutral. .  It  does  not  matter  -to  them 
whether  you  raise  or  lower  the  duty  one  iota.  They  are  in  a  position 
to  advantage  by  either  move  Congress  makes,  and  you  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  There  is  one  question  that  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Ohaismak.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  said  there  were  certain  locaHties  in  the  United 
States — for  instance,  Colorado  and  California — that  were  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  beets. 

ALt.  Wbllett.  More  than  that;  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  Utah  and  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  And  Oregon,  maybe,  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  good  place. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  far  north? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Factories  there  are  a  failure,  virtually. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  further  said  that  the  dutj  could  be  taken  off  of 
sugar  and  that  these  factories  in  these  particular  localities  would 
thrive. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  Cahfomia,  I  said. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Well,  say  California. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  some  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  The  (juestion  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Is  there  suffi- 
cient land  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  beet  in  which 
the  sugar  is  raised  in  time  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  consumption 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  there  is  land  enough;  but  as  I  said  before, 
there  is  no  such  possibility  in  100  years,  because  you  have  Cuba  to 
consider  all  the  time,  right  close  by  us.  Cuba  has  the  United  States 
market  and  is  bound  to  keep  it  to  a  certain  extent.  The  moment 
you  increase  your  domestic  sugar  industry  so  that  (^uba  and  the 
domestic-sugar  industry  come  into  conflict  in  prices,  then  you  lower 
your  price  to  the  consumer;  and  if  your  price  is  lowered  sufficiently 
one  or  the  other  of  those  industries  would  have  to  curtail  its  output. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumers  of  this  country  pay  as  much  more 
for  their  sugar  as  the  tariff  is  itself,  do  they  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  of  this  country  paid  last  year,  1910, 
$108,000,000  to  foreign  countries  for  sugar.  In  1901  they  paid 
$70,000,000. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  besides  that,  they  have  paid 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Besides  that  they  have  paid  $5«S,000,000  cash  to  the 
Government.  In  1901  the  consumers  of  this  country  paid  only 
$70,000,000  for  foreign  sugar.  The  consumption  has  increased  much 
more  rapidly  than  tne  sugar  has  increased. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  that  has  carried  up  the  total;  but 
we  not  only  pay  on  sugar  that  we  actually  import,  but  we  pay  that 
much  more.  The  tariff  is  paid  on  domestic  sugars  from  all  our 
insular  possessions,  from  Louisiana,  and  from  the  West. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  That  statement  only  includes  what  we 
actually  pay  out  for  sugars  which  are  subject  to  a  duty. 

The  Chairiian.  I  understand;  but  it  seems  to  me  the  domestic 
man  enhances  hisprice  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Wdllwt.  What  we  pay  to  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
4iiid  the  domestic  beet  interests  is  additional  to  that. 

The  Chaibmak.  I  know;  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  call  atten- 
tion to;  because  the  domestic  producer  enhances  his  price  every  time, 
because  you  can  not  buy  it  from  the  foreign  people  for  any  less  than 
the  tuin  is.     That  is  true  ? 
.    Mr.  Wbllbtt.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  pay  this  same  duty  on  every  pound  of 
Louisiana  sugar,  on  every  pound  of  insular  sugar,  and  on  every  pound 
of  western  beet  sugar  indirectly. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  and  on  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  L  said  insular  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  course  they  get  that  ben^t  without  any  com- 
pensating returns. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.    They  add  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  why  I  do  not  see  why  this  whole  tariff  busi- 
ness should  not  be  changed  to  a  different  basis. 

Mr.  Malbt.  On  that  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
just  a  miestion. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  ask  as  man^  as  you  like. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  might  be. 
It  might  be  considered  and  discussed  in  Confess. 

Mr.  Malbt.  While  under  present  conditions  the  price  of  su^ar 
ma^  be  enhanced  more  or  less  bv  the  tariff,  yet  the  real  question 
which  presents  itself  is  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  diminution 
in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  if  the  tariff  was  removed. 

Mr.  WnxxTT.  lesj  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  the  burning  question. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  tell  you  how  much  the  reduction  was  under 
the  McEinley  tariff  bill,  if  you  wish  to  know. 

"Mr.  Malbt.  Before  going  into  that  we  would  have  to  make  suffi- 
cioit  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  the  effect  on  production  would  be 
by  tiie  removal  of  the  tariff,  would  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  there  as  appUed  to  the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  observe  that  since  Hawaii  was  permitted  to  bring 
sugar  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  our  production  has  very 
laisely  increased. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Very  largely. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  1  think  all  will  concur  that  the  production  of 
sugar  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  became  verv  profitable 
under  the  new  conditions.  I  likey^e  observe  that  the  Porto  Rican 
sugar  supply  since  we  have  admitted  their  sugar  free  has^  greatly 
increasea  in  amount.  I  discover  by  examining  the  statistics  in 
regard  to  Cuba,  and  since  we  gave  Cuba  a  differential  rate  of  1.34 
plus,  that  ibe  quantity  of  sugar  produced  there  has  very  largely 
mcreased.  I  discover  that  by  the  maintenance  of  our  tariff  in  our 
own  country — at  least  since  that  time — the  local  sugar-^beet  product 
has  greatly  increased  In  quantity. 

So  that  after  all^  in  determining  what  the  people  are  going  to  pay 
for  it  all  these  matters  must  be  taken  into  consideration.    For 
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instance,  if  the  price  of  sugar  be  decreased  by  the  whole  amoimt  of 
the  tariff,  woyid  the  Hawaiian  planter  have  increased  his  product  f 
Would  the  Porto  Rican  planter  have  increased  his  product )  Would 
the  Cuban  planter  have  increased  his,  and  womd  the  American 
planter  have  increased  his  1  And  if  thev  did  not,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  be  indeed  much,  if  any,  less  to  the  consumer  than  it  now  is  ? 
You  have  to  ask  and  answer  all  those  questicms,  do  you  not,  in  deter- 
mining for  vourself  how  much  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  Ameriean 
people  by  tnc  taking  out  entirely  of  the  tariff  ?  You  have  to  consider 
all  those  steps. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  those  steps;  and  they  are  all  based  on  one  point* 

Mr.  Malby.  But  it  is  clearly  right  to  say,  I  think,  that  we  could 
not  hope,  by  the  wiping  out  of  the  tariff  so  as  to  admit  the  world's 
product,  for  a  reduction  which  would  be  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tariff  now  levied,  could  we? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  could  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Because  the  entire  conditions  would  be  changed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  very  fact  that  vou  state,  that»  those  countriea 
have  increased  their  production,  has  been  because  the  United  Statea 
has  not  been  open  to  the  whole  world  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  has  been  paying  them  a  big  price  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  is  the  difficulty  I  have  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  considerations,  of  course. 

Mr.  Malby.  Those  are  all  considerations. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  the  actual  effect  of  taking  off  the  2.24 
cent  duty  under  the  McKjinlev  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  affect  production,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  How  did  it  affect  everything  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  price;  yes.  Would  you  Hke  to  know? 
I  wUl  give  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  like  to  have  him  give  any  statistics  he  has 
on  the  effect  of  the  change  of  the  tariff,  that  actually  did  take  place, 
if  he  has  anything  there  that  shows  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  history  instead  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;'  what  actually  took  place  when  the  tariff  was 
changed  at  any  time  in  the  last  20  years.  I  would  like  to  have  you 
submit  it  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  will  give  some  little  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  a  statement  of  free  duty  versus  $2.24  per 
100  pounds  duty  on  96  test  raw  sugar.  During  the  three  y»ars  and 
tliree  months  preceding  free  duty  (Jan.  1,  1888,  to  Apr.  1,  1891)  the 
average  cost  to  refiners  of  lOU  pounds  of  96  test  centrifugals  was 
$5,849.  It  Inquires  107  pounds  of  96  test  raws  to  make  100  pounds 
of  granulated  of  100  test.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  96  test,  at 
$5,840,  is  $6,258.    During  three  years  and  five  moatns  of  free  duty 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  McKinley  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  gave  a  bounty. ' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  tlie  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty 
(Apr.  1)  1891,  to  Aug.  1,  1894)  the  average  cost  to  refiners  for  lOiO 
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pounds  of  96-te8t  raws  was  $3,390.  It  reguires  107  pounds  of  96-test 
to  make  100  pounds  of  100-test  granulated.  That  is  the  Government 
basis — 107  pounds.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  raws,  at  $3.39 
per  100  pounds,  is  $3.67.  The  refiners'  gain  oy  reduction  of  duty 
and  lower  cost  of  raws  is  $2,631.  That  is  the  difference  between  $6,268 
and  $2.631 — the  cost  of  the  raws. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  say  the  refiners*  gain  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  cost  the  sugar  refiners  $2,631  less  for  their  raw 
sugars  under  free  duty  than  it  did  under  the  $2.24  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  the  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free 
duty,  the  refiners  sold  granulated  at  an  average  price  per  100  pounds 
of  $6.921 ;  and  during  the  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty,  at  an 
average  price  of  $4,409;  a  difference  (reduction)  of  $2,612.  Now, 
the  refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and  $2,512  per  100 
pounds,  say  $0,119.     That  was  his  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  He  made  that  much  more  profit  by  refining,  in 
other  words  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat  was  his  advantage  in  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  consumer  got  sugar  how  much  cheaper 
per  hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  going  on 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  proceed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  kept  the  difference  between  $2,631  and 
$2,512  per  100  pounds — that  is,  $0.119 — he  kept  that.  During  the 
the  three  years  and  three  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on 
96°  test  raws  per  100  pounds  was  $2.24.  The  duty  on  107  pounds 
of  raws  of  96°  test  required  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  at 
$2.24,  was  $2,397.  The  refiners'  gain  from  removal  of  duty  and 
lower  cost  of  raws  as  above  was  $2,631,  the  first  price  I  gave  yon. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  hardly  be  the  refiners'  gain,  would  iti 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  gained  11  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  in  a  way;  you  simply 'say  the  cost  to  the 
refiner  on  the  raw  «ugar 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  $2.63  less  under  free  sugar  than  it  was  with 
$2.24  duty;  and  the  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  was  $2,397,  leaving 
the  refiners'  saving  from  lower  cost  of  raws  and  removal  of  duty 
$0,234  per  100  pounds. 

The  refiners  kept  part  of  this  saving,  as  before  stated,  1 1 .9  cents, 
and  the  consumer  received  the  rest  of  this  saving,  say,  11.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  saving  in  the  refined  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  saving  in  the  consumers '  cost  of  refined. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  but  just  a  moment  there 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumer,  therefore,  received  the  benefit  of  thfe 
full  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  of  raws,  $2,397,  plus  11.05  centfe — 
$2,512  per  pound.  That  is,  during  the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer 
paid  for  granulated  $4.40;  and  during  the  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  con- 
sumer paid  for  granulated  $6.92.  He  got  the  benefit  of  the  full 
duty  taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  of  the  increased  profit  of  the  refiner? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Some  of  the  increased  profit,  yes.  Do  you  not  want 
the  influence  on  production  ? 

1886»— 11 5 
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The  Chaibbcan.  Yes;  but  before  we  go  on- 


Mr.  MAL.BT.  There  is  one  suggestion  on  that  table.  What  does  it 
cost  the  Grovemment  per  hundred  pounds  for  sugar  t 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  What  did  the  Government  receive,  jou  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  what  the  Government  paid  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  J  were  paying  something  for  the  raising  of  domestic 
su^ar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there,  so  the  thing  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
average  man.  That  profit,  of  which  you  say  the  refiner  kept  part 
and  gave  some  to  the  consumer,  was  the  increased  profit  on  refined 
resulting  from  lower  raw  sugai*  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  came  from  two  causes,  did  it  not? 
First,  because  the  sugar  itself  was  worth  less 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Five  cents  a  hundred  less. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly.  And  they  saved  that  much  on  the 
refined;  and,  secondly,  they  had  less  capital  locked  up,  and  therefore 
a  less  interest  account  ? 

Mr.  ^iLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  he  divided  that  profit  with  the  consumer 
besides  giving  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  That  is  right  i 
'   Mr.  Wu^LETT.  That  is  right.     Now,  the  influence  on  production 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  did  not  have  time  to  write  out  this  matter  in 
regard  to  the  influence  on  production.     It  is  very  simple,  however. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  now  going  to  the  question  of  influence  on 
production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  the  influence  on  production,  with  the  duty 
taken  off,  and  the  influence  on  beet  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  tables  which  were  filed  here  by  Mr.  Atkins,  I  think, 
covering  that  period  of  time  and  giving  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
of  raw  and  refined  sugar,  as  I  have  analyzed  them,  did  not  quite 
agree 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  that,  too. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  prices  that  he  gave,  which  lie  got  from 
us,  were  for  the  full  veui^,  those  full  yeai-s. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  calendar  years? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  the  sugar  years  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  I  have  taken  the  exact  date  of  the  period  of  free 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  your  tables  are  reliable  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  mv  tables  are  more 
reUable  than  those  to  be  drawn  from  the  others,  although  the  figures 
in  those  tables  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Wliile  the  table  you  have  just  given  is  pretty 
strong  proof,  and  I  must  admit  I  am  somewhat  prejudiced,  yet  it  is 
80  contrary  to  what  I  thought  was  true  that  I  will  ask  this  question: 
Could  it  be  true  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  responsible 
to  any  extent  for  that  decrease  in  price  in  raw,  first,  wliich  is  tne  main 
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thing,  because  refined  sugar  followed  it?  Have  you  thought  about 
that?  I  mean,  for  instance^  say  .they  had  a  bounteous  crop  and  a 
lai^e  supply  compared  to  demand  during  those  years. 

Mr.  WnxETT,  What  influenced  the  prices  during  that  time  more 
than  anything  else  was  that  the  duty  was  coming  off,  and  for  six 
months  ahead  people  were  getting  ready  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  a  trade  condition  that  follows 
a  contemplated  change  in  legislation  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  wondering — you  have  given  a  Uttle 
over  three  years  in  each  period. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  give  tne  exact  time,  and  I  took  the  same  period 
before. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  the  same  period  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  was  going  to  take  the  same  period  afterwards,  but 
I  did  not  have  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering — and  an  endeavor  to  be 
intellectually  honest  prompts  the  question — if  it  could  not  be  true 
that  to  some  extent  tnis  law  of  supply  and  demand  had  caused  these 
differences  in  prices,  or  whether  you  know  about  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  was  no  difference  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  tariflF  difference  and  a  little  over. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Only  5  cents  difference  in  raw-sugar  prices  in  the 
whole  period. 

The  Chairman.  The  in-bond  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  in-bond  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  caught  mv  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  it.  I  have  this  sort  of  thing  figured 
out  in  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  was  wondering  whether  you  had  considered 
that  thing  or  not  and  whether  it  could  be  true 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly;  I  can  give  you  the  same  result  from  an 
entirely  different  analysis  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  do  it,  just  to  prove  the  problem.  I  was  under 
the  same  impression  that  you  were  under  before  I  looked  into  the 
matter,  and  when  I  analyzed  it  on  the  four-year  basis,  before  and 
after,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  consumer  would  not  get 
the  full  benefit.  So  I  went  into  it  particularly  to  find  out  whether 
I  was  right  or  ^Bvrong,  and  to  do  so  I  took  tne  actual  periods  and 
analyzed  it  in  two  dinerent  ways.  I  have  given  it  in  one  way  and  I 
will  give  the  other. 

The  Chaikbian.  Describe  the  other  without  the  details. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  could  not  do  that  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  proceed,  then. 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  It  is  short  and  covers  the  point  you  raised. 

From  January  1,  1888,  to  April  1,  1891,  the  duty  was  $2.24  per 
hundred  pounds  on  96°  test  raw  sugar.  From  April  1 ,  1891,  to  August 
28,  1894,  three  years  and  five  months,  there  was  free  duty.  Those 
were  the  years  of  duty  and  free  duty.  Now,  for  analysis,  three  years 
and  three  months  before  free  sugar  refined  sugars  averaged  $6,921, 
the  same  as  in  the  other  statement,  and  raw  sugars  $5,849.  That 
covers  that  point.  The  difference  was  $1,072,  the  difference  between 
raw  and  refined. 
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Now,  three  years  and  four  months  of  free  sugar,  refined  sugar, 
$4,409;  and  raws,  average,  $3.39.  The  difference  was  $1,010  per  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  was  that;  what  year  was  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  for  the  tliree  years  and  three  months  pre- 
ceding— it  is  odd;  it  is  not  even  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1891  to  1894;  for  that  period? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  April  1,  1891,  to  August  28,  1894. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  price  do  you  make  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4,409  and  the  price 
of  raws  was  $3.39.     It  would  be  difrerent  in  that  other  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  I  was  comparing  it  with  this  table  [indicating 
another  table]. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Atkins's  table  exactly. 
The  difference  between  raws  and  refined  under  the  $2.24  duty  and 
under  free  sugar  was  5.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Before,  the  re- 
.fined  was  $6,921;  with  the  duty  taken  off  it  was  $2,397.  The  differ- 
ence was  $4,524,  and  the  difference  between  the  raw  and  refined  was 
5.3  cents  a  hundred,  which  should  be  added  to  the  $4,524,  making  the 
difference  $4,471  to  the  refiner,  between  the  $2.24  duty  and  free  sugar, 
and  that  is  the  price  at  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  sugars 
to  the  consumer  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty  taken 
off  and  the  lower  cost  of  raws — $4,471.  Now,  he  did  actually  sell  the 
sugars  to  the  consumer  at  $4,409.  That  is  6.2  cents  less  than  the  full 
advantage  of  the  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  repeat  part  of  that,  as  I  do  not  think  you 
heard  it.  You  noticed  that  the  direrence  between  raws  and  refined 
before  free  and  after  free  sugar  was  5.3  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
Now^,  the  refiners  sold  the  raws  before  at  $6,921,  and  the  duty  taken 
off  was  $2,397,  leaving  a  di'^eronce  of  $4,524,  which  plus  the  5  cents 
less  cost  of  sugars  would  make  the  actual  di  ^erence  between  before 
and  after  $4,471,  which  the  refiner  ought  to  have  sold  to  the  consumer 
at  in  order  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  the  duty  and  the 
5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  right  there;  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  he  did  actually  sell  at  $4,409. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  a  dLTerence  of  a  little  over  half  a  cent 
a  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  6  cents  a  hundred  less  than  he  ought  to 
have  sold  at  to  give  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  everything 
taken  ofT. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  the  McKinley  bill 
carried  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound  on  refined  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  did  not  enter  into  this  at  all.  There  is  no 
refined  imported. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  they  not  take  the  benefit  of  that  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  that  is  another  subject. 
Had  I  not  better  finish  this  ?     I  was  proving  something. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  wondering  if  it  were  not  related  to  that, 
though. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  the  connection  it  had  in  my  mind.  Refined 
sugar  was  not  entirely  free,  so  that  while  the  duty  before  the  McKin- 
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ley  law  was  passed  was  two  dollars  and  some  cents  on  refined  sugar, 
$2.50  maybe,  even  after  the  McKinley  law  passed  it  remained  half  a 
cent  a  pound,  and  therefore  when  it  comes  to  the  price  of  refined 
sugar,  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  it  seems  to  me,  ougnt  to  be  added 
because  of  the  duty.  The  domestic  refiner  or  producer,  taking 
advantage  of  the  duty,  naturally  would  have  added  that  to  his  price 
for  refined. 

Mr.  WiiJLETT.  But  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not.     I  wonder  why  he  did  not.- 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  could  not;  if  he  had,  the  refined  sugars 
would  have  come  in.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  come  in,  in  1901, 
did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Jaooway.  The  average  maigin  between  raw  and  refined  at  that 
time  was  1*7,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WnjLETT.  No;  it  was  1.1.     It  was  1.7  before. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  1885  shows  about  the  average,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes;  that  was  about  the  average.  It  would  give  a 
chance  for  refined  sugars  to  come  in,  and  they  undoubtedly  did 
come  in. 

The  Chairman.  More  came  in  than  before*? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  proving  the  problem 

The  Chairman.  By  working  it  another  way. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  to  get  the  same  result.  It  shows  that  the 
refiner  ought  to  have  sold  his  refined  sugar  to  the  consumer  under 
free  sugar  at  $4,471  a  hundred  pounds,  whereas  he  did  actually  sell 
it  at  S4.409 — 6.2  cents  less  than  he  was  entitled  to  sell  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  demand  all  that  he 
could  have  demanded  according  to  the  rule  of  trade. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  raw  and  refined  under  the 
S2.24  duty  was  $1,072,  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,714.  The 
refiners'  profit  and  surplus  was  $0,358  a  hundred  pounds. 

During  free  sugar  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  was 
$1,019  and  the  cost  of  refining  was  $0,548.  The  refiners*  surplus 
and  profit  was  $0,471.  The  refiners'  profit  under  free  sugar  was 
11.3  cents  more  than  under  free  duty.  One  statement  confirms  the 
other. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  done  that^—I  know  the  calculation  is 
right,  for  of  course  you  have  proved  it  mathematically  by  arriving  at 
the  same  result  in  two  different  ways — ^here  is  what  I  had  in  mind, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  allowed  for  this  in  making  these 
tables.  Let  me  illustrate.  For  instance,  if  we  had  a  duty  to-day  of 
2  cents  a  pound  on  raw  sugar  and  there  was  a  great,  bounteous  crop 
made,  as  compared  to  the  demand,  so  that  world-wide  conditions 
would  give  a  low  price,  we  might  have,  even  with  the  duty  added,  a 
|mce,  saj,  of  5  cents  on  in-bond  sugar.  Then  suppose  next  year  sugar 
was  entirely  free,  and  yet  there  was  a  short  crop  and  a  tremendous 
demand,  on  that  account,  even  in-bond  sugar  might  be  worth  6  cents. 
So,  it  appears  that  the  fact  that  you  remove  the  tariff  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  there  would  be  lower  sugar  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  taken  into  consideration  at  all  in 
making  these  tables  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes.     I  show  a  difference  of  5  cents 

The  Chairman.  But  the  conditions  were  not  different  in  those  two 
different  periods  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  no  abnormal  conditions  that  could 
account  for  those  differences  in  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  so  nearly  corresponded  to  what  the  tarifiF 
was  that  it  showed  that  they  were  practically  normal  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  shows  that  they  were  practically  normal;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  be  sure  about.  That 
was  no  abnormal  condition  independent  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  you  understand,  was  the  average  during 
the  three  years.     There  may  have  been  ups  and  downs. 

The  Chairman.  But  taking  in  those  years  altogether  there  were 
no  abnormal  trade  conditions  that  would  have  affected  the  prices, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  independent  of  the 
tariff  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  there  were  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  had  a  table  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refer  to  the  Atkins  table? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Atkins.  They  do 
not  seem  to  agree.  They  are  so  far  apart  tnat  I  wanted  to  call  this 
witness's  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  time  between 
Januarj'^  1  and  April  1,  1891,  three  months,  was  a  very  unsettled 
period,  because  the  $2.24  duty  was  coming  off  and  everybody  was 
preparing  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  what  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  take  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  uoder  one  condition  and  then  under  the  other  to  see 
if  the  whole  period  of  time  shows  a  decrease,  and  if  so,  what  that 
decrease  would  be,  and  we  have  a  table  here— — 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  can  not  take  any  longer  time  than  either  duty 
actually  existed,  you  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  given  the  production  yet.  Do  you 
want  that  before  we  forget  it  ? 

Mi\  Malby.  We  want  this  table.  I  su])posed  it  was  on  page  100, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  in  the  firat  hearing. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  take  the  consumption  of  sugars *- 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  very  wide  of  the  present  statement. 

The  Chairman.  lie  gave  the  different  reasons  why  there  was  a 
shortage. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  free  duty  change  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
production  and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  into  that  a  httle. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  take  the  consumption  of  sugar.  It  increased 
14.32  per  cent  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty,  and  it 
increased  30.38  per  cent  during  the  four  years  of  free  duty  in  the 
United  States — or  about  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  It  more  than  doublet!. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  duties  were  renewed  in  1894  the  increased 
consumption  in  the  United  States,  for  the  four  years  following  free 
duty,  was  only  6.9  per  cent. 

'The  Chairman.  Showing  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  stop  con- 
sumption. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  stop  the  consumption;  yes.  Now,  the  world's 
production  of  sugar  during  the  four  years  preceding  free  duty  was 
22,259,258  tons,  and  during  the  four  years,  or  about  four  years,  of 
free  duty,  the  production  was  28,988,517  tons,  an  increase  of  6,726,259 
tons,  or  30.28  per  cent.  Every  year  of  the  four  years  following  the 
restoration  of  duties,  the  world's  production  of  sugar  decreased  from 
the  crop  of  the  last  year  of  free  duty,  1894,  or,  say,  318,372  tons  per 
year  average  decrease  from  1894. 

The  effect  of  free  duty  on  the  beet  industry.  At  the  beginning  of 
free  duty,  in  1891,  there  were  6  beet  factories  operating  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  free  duty,  in  1894,  there  were  but  5  beet-sugar 
factories  operating.  With  the  renewal  of  duties  the  beet  factones 
increased  to  39  in  the  seven  years  to  1901,  before  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  went  into  it.    That  tells  the  story. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  find  here  in  Mr.  Atkins's  testmiony,  and  I  think  he 
stated  he  got  it  from  vour  report 

Mr.  Wii-LETT.  It  all  came  from  our  office. 

The  Chairman.  Page  176.    Have  you  the  first  volume  there? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  keep  it  before  you.  That  is  the 
table  that  you  have  been  trjring  to  find,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  this  is  the  one.     I  see,  in  1891 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Under  the  head  of  1891,  *'raws,  free;  refined,  one-half 
cent;  bounty  on  domestics.'' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  tariff  changes — the  column  marked  ''Tariff 
changes.'' 

Mr.  Malby.  Beginning  with  the  year  1885 — that  is  where  he  begins; 
but  I  go  to  1891. 

Mr.  WILLETT.  The  raw  was  4.047. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Look  on  the  left-hand  side,  1891.  Look  in 
the  second  column  there,  headed  *'Raw,  96^  test,  centrifugals." 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.     "Raws,  free.'' 

The  Chairman.  Refined,  one-half  per  cent.     Bounty  on  domestics. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  a  bounty  on  domestics. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  1885  to  1890,  going  back  to  the  beginning  of 
his  table,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  tariff  on  raw  sugar  of  $2.24. 
Am  I  correct  about  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  ^^refined,  3i.''  The  price  for  1885  was  $6,441; 
for  1886,  $6,117;  1887,  $8,013;  1888,  $7,007;  1889,  $7,640.  From 
1891,  April  1,  **raws,  free;  refined,  one-half  cent.'' 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  was  $4,691,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  year  prior  it  was  $6,171.  In  1891  it  dropped 
to 

Mr.  Malby.  $4,691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  figures  are  the  same — $4,409. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  The  difference  between  the  tariff  on 
refined  sugar  was  3 J. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  >Ialby.  Yes;  the  difference  of  the  tariff  was  3 A  on  refined 
during  the  period  frojn  1885  to  1890,  inclusive. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  $2.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  82.24  on  raw. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  in  duty  on  refined  was  $2,397. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  those  figures  it  would  not  indicate  that  the  aver- 
age price  during  the  year  had  equaled  tlie  diflference  in  the  tariff 
during  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Let  us  see  about  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  can  clearly  see  that  is  not  so  by  a  glance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1890  the  price  of  refined  was  6.171  cents;  in  1891 
it  was 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Is  that  a  six  or  is  it  a  cipher  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  4.691. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  1.48  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  difference  between 
the  tariff  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Sugar  was  not  admitted  free  until  April  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  the  refined  sugar.  Our  figures  are 
the  refined-sugar  figures,  the  figures  we  are  looking  at. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.39  was  the  aifference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  2.39.     What  year  are  you  taking  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  April  1 ;  I  take  the  actual  period. 

Mr,  Malby.  The  last  year,  1890 — ^you  could  take  any  year  you 
tviah — it  was  6.171. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  but  that  year  takes  in  part  of  the  $2.24  duty 
period  and  part  free  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  take  any  other  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  calendar  year  that  would  cover  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  presume  these  prices  are  an  average  from  daily  sales, 
or  whatever  statistics  were  at  hand 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Of  the  j^ear 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  average  prices  tliere  found  to  be  what  is 
designated  here. 

Mr.  Wn^LETT.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  none  of  those  years  from  1885  to  1890,  inclu- 
sive, as  compared  with  1891  to  1893,  inclusive,  where  the  deduction 
was  anywhere  near  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  the  tariff  \n  those 
periods — no  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  some  of  them  were. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  was  4.12  in  1894,  and  I  give  the  average 
price  at  4.40. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  7.64  in  1889? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  can  take  the  highest  year  and  the  lowest. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  I  would  not  undertake  as  an  expert  to  compare 
what  will  not  compare. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  they  not  compare? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  compare  a  calendar  year  with  any  tiling 
else,  you  know,  as  an  expert;    I  can  not  follow  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  he  says  these  are  vour  figures. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  are  figures  for  calendar  years,  but  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  actual  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  they  not  correct  as  to  average  price  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Absolutely  correct  as  to  calendar  yeai-s,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intermediate  yeara. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  mean  the  intermediate  years.  I  am  talking 
about  the  years  that  he  has  given  there. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  shows  one  thing  and  the  other  shows  the  other 
thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  I  understood  you.  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  the  exact  facts.  Take  from  1894  to  1896,  inclu- 
sive. That  seems  to  have  been  a  period  which  is  not  very  good  for 
a  comparison,  because  raws  are  40  cents  ad  valorem,  I  presume,  with 
one-eighth  added  for  refined  and  one-tenth  countervailing  duty,  and 
we  can  not  figure  that  very  well,  or  at  least  I  can  not,  dependmg  on 
the  price  charged  for  sugar  at  that  time.  But  we  get  down  to  1897, 
where  the  tarin  change  in  refined  sugar  appears  to  be  1.95,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right .#  Tnat  was  the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Dinglev  law.  The  price  of  refined  for  1897 
was  4.503  cents;  for  1896  it  was  4.965;  for  1899,  4.919;  for  1900, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  tariff,  5.32;  for  1901  it  was  5.05; 
and  then  for  1902  it  was  4.455 ;  for  1906  it  was  4.638.  We  find  Cuban 
sugar  coming  in  at  1.348,  which  is  a  considerable  reduction,  but  we 
find  the  price  of  sugar  for  1904  to  be  4.772,  and  for  1905,  5.256,  or 
really  a  larger  price  than  between  1897  and  1903,  inclusive.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  follow  you  that  the  price  is  either  increased  or 
decreased  by  so  much  as  the  tariff  is  changed;  that  is  not  shown  in 
any  of  those  tables. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  any  of  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  from  1885  down,  that  is  where  it  is  taken  by 
the  year,  which  I  assume  is  the  average  price  for  daily  sales,  or  what- 
ever bflais  it  is  estimated  upon,  I  do  not  find  that  the  price  of  sugar 
was  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff  or  decreased  by  the  amount 
of  the  tariff,  taken  by  the  year*  In  fact,  I  find  under  the  head  of 
1905,  for  instance,  when  the  Cuban  sugar  came  in,  duty  1.348,  that 
the  price  is  5.256,  which  is  higher  than  it  had  been  before  for  10 
years,  although  the  tariff  had  been  reduced.  But  I  see  a  note  here: 
"Decrease  in  European  supply  of  a  million  tons." 

ITie  Chairman.  That  would  account  for  that  year,  as  you  see. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Where  the  price  for  a  number  of  years  runs  along 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  if  I  can,  what  has  actually  been 
the  effect  of  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  from 
this  table,  which  Mr.  Atkins  says  he  took  from  your  reports,  by  the 
year,  it  does  not  indicate  that  when  the  tariff  was  lowered  the  price 
to  the  consumer  was  lowered  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  Neither 
does  it  show  that  when  the  tari.7  was  increased  it  was  increased  to 
the  consumer  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  That  is  the  way  I  figure 
tliis  table.     We  wall  carefullv  ffo  over  your  statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  analvze  all  that  it  would  be  necessarv^  to  take 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  for  each  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  suppose  even  without  any  duty 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  tariff  does  not  have  any  effect  in  changing 
prices  as  long  as  the  tariff  is  steady.  It  is  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
supply  and  demand. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  appreciate  that;  but  taking  any  one  of  this  group 
of  years 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  one  he  cites  himself  which  is  a  differ- 
ent one,  and  where  h6  says  those  abnormal  conditions  did  not 
exist 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Those  figures  are  correct  for  what  they  represent. 

Mr.  Malby.  So,  when  we  have  to  consider  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand  and  whether  there  has  been  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  European  supply,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect,  we  are  specu- 
lating somewhat  as  to  the  effect  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  tariff, 
are  we  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  those  are  conditions  entirely  outside  of 
expert  figures.  I  have  only  given  you  the  changes  in  figures,  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  take  great  interest  in  studying  your  figures  and 
makinga  comparison  with  this  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  wiU  write  me  a  line  any 
time,  asking  just  exactly  what  you  will  like,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  enlarge  my  statement  covering  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  in  the  morning,  when  the  committee 
reconvenes  we  will  take  up  that  expert  work  I  have  referred  to.  How 
long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  go  through  that  and  explain  it  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  An  hour  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  morning,  then,  you  mav  do  that.  We  will 
probably  finish  this  in  the  course  of  an  hour  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Just  one  question  before  we  adjourn.  Mr.  Willett, 
for  the  year  which  is  marked  here  1894,  the  price  of  refined  sugar  at 
that  time  was  5.256  cents,  and  they  claim  tnat  there  was  1,000,000 
tons  shortage  in  Europe.  Now,  how  does  it  happen  when  there  was 
1,000,000  tons  shortage  that  year  that  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to 
the  consumer  here  was  5.256,  and  this  year  it  ^oes  up  to  7  plus. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  not  enough.  It  takes  a  shortage  of 
2,000,000  to  bring  prices  where  they  are  to-day.    . 

Mr.  Malby.  You  might  go  to  1906  and  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  increase  in  European  supply  of  2,000,000  and  there 
was  only  a  decrease  of  tlireo-quarters  of  a  cent  in  price. 

Mr.  Willett.  All  those  things  are  governed  by  local  circum- 
stances. The  German  producers  have  great  financiering  ability  and 
great  facilities  for  carrymg  over  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  Question  in  that  connection. 
Are  not  our  people  in  any  way  allied  witli  the  German  people  in  the 
sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Absolutely  no  connection  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  branch  i 

Mr.  Willett.  With  no  foreign  branch;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn  I  will  say  that  while 
in  California  I  met  a  number  of  sugar  people,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  if  they  could  have  a  hearing  before  tins  (*onimittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  told  them  that  the  best  tiling  for  them  to  do 
would  be  to  get  together  and  select  two  or  three  men  to  represent 
them  and  present  their  evidence  before  the  committee,  if  fliey  so 
desired,  I  putting  it  to  them  that  it  would  probably  be  to  their  advan- 
tage to  present  their  matters  before  the  committee. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  will  hear  them,  and  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  we  ought  to'subpoena  them  we  can  subpoena  them. 

Mr.  Rakjsb.  I  put  it  to  them  this  way:  That  if  they  wanted  to  be 
heard,  that  the  committee  would  probably  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

The  Chaishan.  There  are  some  people  in  Colorado  who  haye 
insisted  that  they  can  giye  some  testimony,  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  heard,  and  testimony  which  they  say  they  are  entitled  to  giye. 
As  the  resolution  contains  a  specific  direction  for  us  to  inquire  on 
that  precise  subject  which 

Mr.  Malby.  What  people  are  they  ? 

The  Chairman.  A  committee  from  the  Farmers'  Union  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby  (addressing  Mr.  Raker) .  Are  they  coming  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  told  them  that  I  would  see  tne  chairman  about  it. 
In  the  meantime  if  they  were  in  too  big  a  hurry,  I  told  them  they 
could  tel^raph  Mr.  Hard  wick;  but  of  course  I  came  right  on. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  these  people  from  Colorado 
deyelop.  It  may  be  they  will  giye  the  eyidence  that  your  people  will, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessarjr  to  duplicate. 

We  will  resume  at  10.30  in  the  morning;  we  will  then  take  up  that 
expert  work  that  Mr.  Willett  has  done. 

(Thereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  December  6,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Inyestiqatiok 
OF  THE  American  Sugab  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  OF  RicPRESENTATiyEs, 
WdahingUm,  D,  C,  December  6,  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10.50  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wi<^  (chairman)  pre8i<ling. 

TESTIMOST  OF  HE.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Besnnied. 

The  Chairman.  -Mr.  Willett,  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  you 
were  discuBsing  some  tariff  conditions  on  sugar  with  Judge  Malby 
and  myself.  Of  course  we  were  asking  the  questions  for  the  commit- 
tee. Do  you  want  to  make  any  further  statement  in  reference  to  that 
matter  before  we  so  into  this  expert  work  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  WiULETT.  xes.  I  would  like  to  apply  Judge  Malby's  method 
to  my  method. 

The  Chairman.  All  ririit.    Suppose  you  do  that  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  possible  error  or  tne 
misunderstanding  of  Judge  Malby.  I  would  say  that  he  has  not 
taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  it  takes  107  pounds  of  raw 
sugar  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated,  consequently  the  duty  on 
100  pounds  of  ffranulated  is  not  2.24,  but  2.397. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Willett,  I  have  compared,  however,  the  raw  with 
the  raw. 

Mr.  Willett.  But  not  exactly  scientifically.  I  have  it  here  scien- 
tifically. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  compared  the  raw  with  the  raw, 
and  not  the  refined  with  the  raw.  I  have  eompared  the  refined  with 
the  refined,  and  in  each  instance  I  have  a4}tempted  to  arrive  at  thia 
difference  and  compare  it  with  the  tariff  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Willett.  Tnat  is  true,  but  in  taking  the  tariff  on  refined  at 
2.90,  jon  see  there  is  no  such  tariff  on  refiniBd.  In  actual  existence 
and  practice  the  tariff  on  refined  is  only  2.39  instead  of  2.90. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  mean  1.90? 

Mr.  WiLLBiT.  1.90;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Let  us  not  fall  into  that  error,  because  so  far  as  mj 
figures  are  concerned  I  have  made  no  figures  beyond  when  the  differ- 
ential rale  took  place  tn  Cuba;  so  that  prior  to  that  time  the  duty 
was  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  into  that  explanation  let  me  susrsvvat 
this  further  consideration  which  is  on  the  mind  of  the  Chair  about 
ibis  ver^  matter.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  thiS;  but  simply  to 
bear  it  in  mind.    These  figures  of  Judge  Malby,  1  have  noticed, 
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according  to  my  idea,  all  through  this  hearings  do  not  take  into  con> 
aideration  crop  conditions  from  year  to  year.  In  other  words, 
say  the  duty  was  2  cents,  just  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  this 
year,  and  sugar  was  worth  5  cents  a  pound ;  then  say  next  year  there 
was  no  duty  at -all,  yet  if  there  was  a  short  crop  sugar  might  be  worth 
9  cents  without  any  duty  whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  that, 
because  I  do  not  wish  that  to  be  on  the  record.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  simply  wanted  to  see  whether  that  is  true 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  chairman  is  mistaken  about  that.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  done  this.  Instead  of  picking  out  one  year,  I  have  taken 
the  entire  decade,  1885  to  1890,  inclusive,  which  embraces  all  of  the 
years  in  which  this  tariff  of  3^  cents  on  refmed  and  2.24  on  raw  was  in 
force. 

The  Chairman.  I  quite  understand  that;  but  that  is  not  exactly 
the  point  I  have  in  mmd. 

Mj.  Malby.  That  is  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  ip  your  final  conclusion,  Judge^  as  to  how 
much  the  consumer  did  receive  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  ?  What 
is  the  final  absolute  result  of  your  calculation  i 

Mr.  Malby.  As  compared  with  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Without  comparison  with  anything.  How  much  of 
the  duty  did  he  receive  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  you  have  got  to  compare  with  something  or  else 
you  can  not  say  he  got  any  tiling.  There  was  a  duty  bet]veen  1891 
and  1893. 

Mr.  WiLLFVFT.  What  do  you  consider  the  duty  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  raw  sugar  was  concerned,  it  was  all  taken  off. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  so  far  as  refined  sugar  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  On  refined  sugar  1.685  was  taken  off,  because  there 
was  no  Cuban  reciprocity  at  that  time,  and  there  was  no  other  duty 
except  1.685  on  renned. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  are  speaking  about  the  2.24  duty  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  want  to  take  the  2.24  duty  ?    That  was  earlier. 
.  Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  was  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  from  the  tak- 
ing off  of  the  2.24  cents  duty?    How  much  of  that  duty  did  the  con- 
sumer get  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  of  a  little  more  than  2 
cents.  I  must  admit  that  that  was  ratiier  a  surprise  to  me,  but 
apparently  he  did  get  a  reduction  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Two  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  duty  or  on  account  of 
crop  conditions  I 

Mr.  Malby.  That  I  do  not  know;  but  when  you  come  to  take  off 
the  3  cents  that  followed  that,  for  the  same  period  of  time,  he  ddd 
not  get  so  much.  The  difference  was  about  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
instead  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tbe  whole  difference  in  the  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumer is  a  pure  and  simple  mathematical  calculation. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  consumer  got  the  benefit  on  raw  of  2  cents  out  of 
224,  and  on  the  refined  he  got  a  reduction  of  2.46  out  of  3,  or  about 
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six-tenths  of  a  cent  less  than  the  duty;  but  during  the  next  decade 
he  did  not  get  that  for  some  reason  or  other. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  see  your  position  exactly,  and  if  you  will  permit 
me,  I  will  compare  it  with  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Malbt.  All  right. 

TSir.  WiLLETT.  The  $2.24  duty  a  hundred  on  96®  test  raws  began 
June  1,  1883,  and  ended  April  1,  1891.  If  we  leave  out  the  first  two 
years,  1884  and  1885,  as  possibly  having  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  change  of  tariff  or  a^tation  m  relation  thereto,  we  have 
left  the  years  1886,  1887,  1888,  and  1889,  during  which  the  conditions 
were  normal,  and  nothing  affected  the  influence  of  the  2.24  duty, 
adversely  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  see  the  difference  between  yours  and  mine.  I 
see  that  difference.  Judge,  and  I  will  explain  mine.  Leaving  out  also 
the  year  1890  as  possibly  influenced  by  the  agitation  of  the  taking 
off  of  the  duty,  which  it  undoubtedly  was,  it  leaves  the  years  I  have  . 
stated.  In  1886  the  average  price  of  raws  was  $5,336.  and  in  1887 
the  price  of  raws  was — I  am  quoting  now  from  Mr.  Atkins's  table — 
$5,246;  in  1888,  $5,749;  and  in  1889,  $6,433.  Adding  those  together 
and  dividing  by  four  gives  the  average  for  the  four  years,  $5,691. 
Now  for  those  years,  in  refined  sugar,  1886,  the  average  was  $6,117. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  for  the  same  period? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  same  period.     Kefined,  in  1887,  $6,013. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  what  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1887. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  simply  repeating  the  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  I  am  repeating  the  table.  In  1888,  $7,007, 
and  in  1889,  $7,640,  added  together,  $26,777,  and  divided  by  four 
makes  $6,694.  It  requires  107  pounds  of  raw  sugars  of  96°  test  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulatea  of  100°  test.  Tnat  is  the  Govern- 
ment basis.  One  hundred  and  seven  pounds  multiplied  by  5.69 
equals  the  cost  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated,  $6.08. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  carried  out  their  margin  here  between 
raws  and  refined  as  0.712.  Is  that  figured  on  the  same  basis  you  do, 
or  not ;  that  is,  for  the  first  year  0.781,  and  so  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  0.781  was  the  difference  in  1886. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  figure  the  same  way  you  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  figure  the  same  wav  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  0.768,  1.258^'  and  1.207,  for  the  different 
years,  a  total  of  4.014,  divided  by  4,  is  $1,003  for  the  average  differ- 
ence between  raws  and  refined  for  the  four  years.  During  the  four 
years  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  raws  cost  the  refiner  5.69  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  6.08  for  107  pounds  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of  granu- 
lated. Now  during  the  period  of  free-duty  sugars,  which  was  from 
April  1,  1891,  to  August  1,  1894,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  the  cost  of  107 
pounds  of  raws  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated  was  3.67.  The 
refiners  therefore  under  free  duty  had  a  reduction  of  2.41. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  do  you  arrive  ^t  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  6.08  and  3.67  in  the  case  of 
raw  sugar  to  produce  100  pounds  of  granulated. 

Mr.  MALBY.  Have  you  reduced  that  3.67  by  the  process  of  107 
pounds? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  same  process. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  get  the  average,  without  any  reduction,  3.654. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  you  take  in  the  entire  years,  I  presume. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do;  yes. 

Mr.  Wellett.  That  would  account  for  that  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  very  little  difference. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  but  it  accounts  for  what  difference  there  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  yours  was  a  little  too 
small. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  These  are  exact  figures.  Now,  during  the  years 
1886  to  1889  the  refiners  sold  granulated  sugar  at  6.694  per  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Malby.  From  1886  to  when  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  During  those  years^  1886  to  1889,  inclusive,  the 
refiners  sold  sugar  at  6.694,  while  during  the  period  of  free  sugar  they 
sold  granulated  at  4.41. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  the  average  price  of  refined  sugars  from  April 
1, 1891,  to  Au^st  1, 1894,  the  exact  period  of  free-duty  sugar.  Tnat 
is  where  you  differ  from  me,  in  that  you  take  the  full  year  1891  and  the 
full  year  1894,  which  included,  each  year,  four  months  full  dutv. 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  I  took  from  1891  to  1893,  inclusive,  and  left  out 
1894,  because  the  agitation  was  on  in  1894,  and  it  did  not  go  through 
in  1894. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  you  include  the  four  months  of  1891  in  your 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  account  for  the  sUght  difference.  These 
are  exact  figures.    What  did  you  make  that,  do  you  remember  1 

Mr.  Malby.  Yours  was  4.41  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  make  it  4.092,  that  is  the  average  cost  of  refined 
sugar  between  1891  and  1893,  inclusive. 

Mr.  WiLLirtT.  What  I  asked  was  what  you  made  the  price  at  which 
the  refiner  sold  to  the  consumer  dmrin^  those  years;  I  make  that  4.41. 

Mr.  Malby,  I  make  the  average  price  4.092  for  refined  granulated. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  those  years? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  even  lower  than  you  make  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Tliat  is  lower  than  I  make  it.  I  make  it  4.41.  I 
may  be  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  it  from  the  Atkins  table,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Malby  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  get  it  from  the  table,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
figured  this  a  Uttle  hurriedly,  and  I  am  not  vouching  for  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  the  figures;  but  what  I  want  to  know  more  particularly 
is  simply  the  method  Mr.  Willett  is  pursuing,  and  then  we  can  com- 
pare his  method  with  the  method  of  the  others. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Now  the  refiners  kept  the  difference  of  2.41 
less  the  2.284  which  gave  the  refiners  the  advantage  of  10  cents  a 
himdred  poimds. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  understand  that  10  cents  a  hundred  poimds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  2.41  and  2.284.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  you  will  find  that  the  refiners  saved  in  the  reduced  duty 
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2.41  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  that  they  sold  granulated  during 
1886-1889  at  6.694,  while  under  free  duty  sugar  they  sold  it  at  4.41. 
a  difiference  of  2.284.  The  difference  between  2.284,  which  they  sola 
at,  and  2.41,  which  they  ^thered  in,  shows  what  the  refiners  got 
from  the  reduced  duty.  During  1886  to  1889  the  duty  for  107 
pounds  of  raws  with  which  to  make  100  pounds  of  granulated  figures 
$2,397.  The  refiners  gained,  as  above,  2.38.  The  difference  between 
2.397  and  2.38  is  0.187  per  hundred  nounds.  Of  that  18  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  the  refiner,  as  shown  aoove,  gets  13  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  increased  profit  on  account  of  lower 
sugar  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  kept  the  bulk  of  that,  namely,  13  cents 
out  of  18  cents? 

Mr.  Wfllett.  Yes;  they  kept  18  cents  and  gave  13  cents.  They 
kept  5  cents  out  of  the  duty,  so  that  the  final  result  is  that  the  con- 
sumer got  the  entire  duty  taken  off  of  $2,397  less  5.3  cents.  I  will 
put  this  in  proper  shape  and  put  it  on  file  here. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  there  is  only  one  other  comparison  I 
would  like  to  have  you  make  and  put  in  the  recocd,  so  that  we  will 
have  two  decades  to  compare  it  with,  and  that  is,  compare  your  1885 
to  1890  record — that  is,  so  much  of  that  as  you  have. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  mean  the  record  from  1885  to  1889? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  whatever  portion  of  it  you  have.  I  take  the 
whole,  but  that  will  not  make  much  difference.  Compare  that  with 
the  period  of  1898  to  1903,  which  is  the  next  decade  beyond  that 
which  you  have  just  figured. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Malby,  you  want  him  to  get  those  figures  up 
and  bring  them  with  him  when  he  comes  back  after  Christmas  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  Did  you  say  from  1898  to  1903  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  under  the  Dingley  biU,  a  duty  of  1.685. 
That  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yesj  that  is  a  different  duty. 

Mr.  Wiixbtt.  I  intended  to  do  that  before  I  came  here,  but  I  did 
not  have  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  the  next  decade  we  have. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  important  matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  want  to  see  whether  this  thing  holds  good. 

Mr.  Willett.  Exactly.     I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Make  the  same  figures  as  to  that  period  and  that  will 
furnish  us  with  an  example  to  go  by. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  will  you  give  us  briefly  your 
opinion  as  to  what  the  effect  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  on  American 
prices  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that  problem  unless  "you 
particularly  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  so  in  a  very  few  words  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Willett.  You  want  my  opinion  on  that  subject  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Let  me  put  it  in  this  way:  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  wiped 
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out  completely  from  our  tariff  law,  what  effect,  if  any,  would  it  have 
on  the  price  of  refined  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  ?  Would  it 
be  considerable  or  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  position  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff,  in 
my  judgment,  is  simply  a  guide  to  the  appraiser  for  noting  the  differ- 
ence between  raw  and  remied  sugar.  There  is  no  other  way  to  tell. 
No  expert  can  tell  the  difference  between  raws  and  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  Except  by  color  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Except  they  have  a  guide  to  go  by  in  color. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  polariscope  a  more  scientific  way  of  deter- 
miningthat? 

Mr.  WILLBTT.  You  can  not  detect  raws  from  refined  by  the  polari- 
scope. 

The  Chaibman.  We  have  some  testimony  before  us  to  the  effect 
that  the  importers  can  take  this  ordinary  brown  sugar  and  treat  it 
with  ultramarine  and  it  can  come  in  and  pass  the  Dutw  standard  test. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaibman.  And  therefore  the  importer  can  avoid  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  Dutch  standard  on  the  color  test  by  using  ultra- 
marine ? 

Ml.  Wellett.  He  can  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it  and  how  to  avoid 
the  pure-food  laws  1 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  they  do  that,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To-day  the  refiners  put  no  bluing  in  their  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  How  about  the  importers,  do  they  do  that  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  would  allow  sugars 
imported  that  had  bluing  in  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  presence  of  ultramarine  easily  detected  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  very  easily  detected. 

The  Chaibman.  If  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our 
tariff  law,  is  it  your  judgment  that  the  consumer  would  get  cheaper 
suear  or  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  would  not.  To  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard, 
you  would  have  to  eliminate  the  differential  as  well,  otherwise  you 
could  not  tell  the  difference  between  raw  and  refinea  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  The  polariscope  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  test? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir.  Independent  of  that  one  thing,  there  is 
no  particular  advantage  in  having  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  this  contention 
made  on  that  precise  point 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  As  to  that  contention,  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States  do  not  want  anything  except  refined  sugar. 

The  Chaibman.  White  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  White  sugar,  They  can  get  all  the  white  sugar  of 
No.  20  or  No.  24  they  want  from  Porto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and 'Louisiana;  but  neither  of  those  countries  makes  those  sugars  to 
any  extent.  The  Hawaiian  Islands,  eight  years  ago,  started  one 
factory  making  refined  sugars,  what  they  called  renned  sugars;  in 
reality  they  were  not  bone-black  refined  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  like  the  plantation  sugars  of  Louisiana  9 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  sulphur  sugars.  Eight  years  ago  that  fac- 
tory made  20,000  tons  of  those  sugars  and  shipped  it  to  the  United 
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States.  This  lastj'ear  they  are  making  but  17,000,  and  no  other  fac- 
tory in  the  Hawahan  Islands  has  started  in  to  make  such  sugars. 

The  Chaibhan.  Mr.  Oxnard  testified  that  Oxnard  Bros,  were  en- 
gaged in  that  industry  to  a  considerable  extent  or  were  about  te 
engage  in  it. 

Sir.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  they  proposed  to  do  that.    All  the  Louisiana 

Slanters  make  a  sugar  that  is  above  No.  20,  but  there  is  very  little 
emand  for  it  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  The  contention  has  been  made  before  this  com- 
mittee that  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  tariff 
laws  that  brown  sugars,  sugars  that  are  not  as  white  as  our  ^anu- 
lated  sugar  b^  the  bone-black  process,  but  are  just  as  good,  just  as 
healthy,  and  just  as  useful,  would  come  in  and  could  be  sold  to  the 
people  at  a  very  much  cheaper  price;  and  that  that  is  happening 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  except  here,  and  for  that  reason  the 
retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  hardship  upon  the  poor  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  class  of  sugar  to  which  you  refer  is  the  Scotch, 
yellow  sugar,  testing  83  or  thereabouts,  but  being  above  No.  16 
Dutch  standard.  Now  that  class  of  sugar  is  not  wanted  in  the  United 
States  to  any  extent.     For  instance,  in  1880 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the 
tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  16  is  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  law. 

The  Chaibman.  What  degree  would  that  be?  It  might  be  any 
degree,  might  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiiJJBTT.  Yes;  an\'  degree. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Any  degree  befow  96  ? 

Mr.  WuxETT.  It  could  hardly  be  any  degree  of  raw,  but  it  could  be 
any  dc^ee  of  refined. 

Mr.  Malby.  Any  degree  below  100? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  any  degree  below  100.  Any  degree  of  Scotch 
sugar  could  be  from  83  to  100  and  yet  be  above  No.  16  Dutch  stand- 
ard.    As  I  was  remarking,  in  1880- 

yir.  Malby  (interposing).  What  does  that  16  stand  for — anything 
in  particular  1 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  That  was  an  ancient  custom  put  out  by  the  Dutch 
Government  years  and  yeais  ago,  before  the  polariscope  was  invented. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that;  but  what  does  the  16  represent;  wht'^  is 
it  not  14  or  15? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  a  14  and  a  17,  down  to  No.  10  and  up  to  24. 

Mi.  Malby.  What  does  the  16  represent?    Is  that  a  color? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Sixteen  is  a  color,  15  is  a  lower  color,  14  is  a  less 
color. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  if  we  were  to 

Mr.  WnxETT  (interposing).  One  moment.  I  will  complete  my  ex- 
planation.    In  1880— — 

The  CHAiBiiAN  (interposing).  But  you  are  getting  away  from  what 
I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Just  one  moment.  I  sav  that  those  sugars  made  in 
Glasgow  or  in  Scotland  would  not  be  used  to  any  extent  m  this  coun- 
try. In  1880  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  60 
per  cent  of  such  sugars.  To-day  it  consists  of  about  5  per  cent  only 
of  those  soft  sugars. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ?    Is  it  prejudice  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  The  country  is  demanding  better  sugar. 

The  jChaibman.  Are  the  white  sugars  much  better  than  the  brown 
sugars,  much  healthier^  or  anything  like  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Which  white  sugars  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  sugars  above  the  16  standard. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  pure  sugars,  and  raw  sugars  are  not  pure 
sugars.     All  refined  sugars  are  pure  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  I  particularly  want  to  know  about 
myself  is  this:  The  contention  is  often  made,  and  it  is  popular 
tfaixoughout  the  country  among  a  great  many  people,  that  the  Dutch 
standard  is  the  reaJ* ' 'nigger  in  the  woodpile,'^  as  we  say  down  South, 
and  if  that  were  wiped  out  the  sugar  consumer  ol  this  country  coula 
pbtain  a  laree  quantity  of  healthy  srugar  which,  while  it  may  not  be 
as  white  and  prett}^  as  the  other  sugar,  would  be  equally  as  healthy^ 
at  a  much  lower  price;  and  that  the  Dutch  standard  is  kept  in  there 
to  enable  the  refiner  to  sell  only  this  high-grade  refined  sugar.  Have 
I  made  myself  intelUgible  a&  to  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  a  protection  to  the  refiner 
4nd  not  to  the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly;  that  it  is  not  to  the  consumer's  benefit 
to  keep  it  in  there,  and  that  it  is  an  antique  or  archaic  way  of  testing 
sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  all  depends  on  whether  you  can  educate  the 
people  up  to  use  those  sugars  instead  of  what  they  are  using  now. 
They  have  got  accustomed  to  using  the  white  sugars.  Now,  if  you 
remove  the  Dutch  standard  and  bring  in  a  white  Java  sugar  which  is  as 
good  a  color  as  that  [indicating  a  sample  of  sugar],  then  the  people 
might  or  might  not  take  it.  Probably  they  would  take  it  to  a  much 
largei:  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  It  would  not  be  very  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  cheaper  you 
think  it  would  be  sold  for  ?  1  am  not  asking  you  for  exact  figures,  nut 
just  an  opinion. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  exceediQg  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  think  that  would  influence  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  that  would  influence  the  consumption 
to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  elimination  of  the  Dutch  standard  from 
our  tariff  laws  hurt  the  sugar  industry  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would,  for  the  reason,  I  state,  that 
these  sugars  would  not  come  in  competition  with  our  refiners'  sugtafs. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  necessity  for  its  retention  if ,  as  a 
scientific  test,  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  scientific  test  of  the 
polariscope  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  any  appraiser  of  the  United  States  Qov«ii- 
ment  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessity  in  his  business. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  he  can  not  tell,  I  can  not  tell,  no  expert  can 
tell  the  difference  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  by  the  polariscope 
ak>ne.    There  must  be  a  standard  of  color  to  go  by  ana  mark  tne 
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division  between  raw  and  refined  to  collect  the  duties.     Otherwise 
there  would  be  no  end  of  litigation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Malbt.  He  could  tell  the  difference,  if  there  was  any  differ- 
ence, in  the  purity  of  the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.   xes;  but  any  purity  of  sugar  could  be  above  16. 

Mr.  Malby.  Could  he  tell  by  the  polariscopic  test  whether  there 
was  any  difference  in  the  purity  of  the  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  sugars  above  16  and  sugars  below  16  could 
be  of  the  same  purity. 

The  Chairman.  Then  one  test  is  as  good  as  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  just  what  I  am  getting  at,  that  one  is  refined 
and  one  is  not,  but  they  possess  exactly  the  same  degree  of  sweetness. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  at  the  same  time  you  eliminate  the  16  Dutch 
standard  you  eliminate  the  differential  on  refined,  then  you  are  all 
right.     If  you  will  do  the  two  things  together,  you  are  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Dutch  standard  is  a  protection 
for  the  refiner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  not  a  protection. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  it  enables  them  to  enforce  the  differentiaL 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  enables  the  refiners  to  keep  out  of  lawsuits  with 
the  Government,  because  otherwise  that  is  what  would  happen.  The 
refiner  would  bring  in  some  sugar,  and  the  Government  would  say, 
"  That  is  refined  sugar,"  and  the  refiner  would  say, '  *  It  is  not  refined, 
and  you  have  not  got  it  in  the  tariff." 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  protects  the  consumer  in  that  it  insures  a  pure 
sugar,  does  it  not  ¥ 
.  Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  there  is  no  other  way  of  insuring  a  pure  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  absolutely  no  other  way. 

The  Chairman.-  I  have  entirely  misunderstood  you  if  you  answered 
that  question  correctly.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  purity  of  the 
sugar  did  not  depend  pn  color  at  all ;  that  the  polariscope  would  show 
the  degree  of  sugar  purity  in  either  a  brown  or  white  sugar,  and 
therefore  the  Dutch  standard  can  not  possibly  protect  the  consumer 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Ghj  no.     I  did  not  understand  that. 

The  Chairman.  TTie  Dutch  standard,  however,  does  protect — I  do 
not  use  the  word  ''protect"  in  its  narrow  sense — the  refiner,  in  that 
it  insures  the  enforcement  of  the  refiner's  margin. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  insures  the  keeping  out  of  refined  sugars  as  long 
as  there  is  a  differential  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  then,  carry  this  just  one  step  further,  and 
I  think  the  circle  is  complete.  If  we  wipe  out  the  refiner's  margin 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  reason  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not 'the  slightest.     The  two  go  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Dutch  standard  is  really  kept  in  there  to 
protectthe  refiner's  margin  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  if  we  wipe  out  one  there  is  no  need  of  keepine 
the  other;  and  if  we  wipe  out  both,  some  of  the  refiners  have  testifiea 
they  could  stand  it  all  right. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  mean  the  differential? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  we  wiped  out  the  differential  entirely, 
and  also  the  Dutch  standard,  to  what  extent,  in  your  judgment^ 
would  that  affect  the  prices  of  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  present  conditions,  it  would  not  affect  it* 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  differential  does  not  apply  at  all  in 
actual  practice  to-dav. 

The  Chairman.  Ttat  is  just  exactly  the  point.     Why  not  now? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  make  the  differential  apply  you  nave  got  to 
have  some  country  which  produces  refined  sugar  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  duty  now  existing  on  Cuban  sugar.  In  order  to  make  the 
tariff  differential  apply,  the  duties  on  raw  sugars  from  countries 
which  produce  refined  sugars  would  have  to  be  the  same  as  the  dut^ 
on  raw  sugars  from  the  island  of  Cuba.  Our  present  differential  is 
7.5  cents,  and  it  does  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins,  but  if  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugars  was  the  same  as  on  Cuban  sugars  to-day,  foreign  sugars 
would  be  coming  into  this  country  by  the  cartload,  or,  rather,  the 
shipload.  So  that  the  differential  is  absolutely  no  protection  to  the 
refmer  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  true  that  we  have  no  refined  sugar 
imported  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Because  the  duty  on  Cuban  raw  sugar  is  $1.34.8,  and 
Cuba  makes  no  refined  sugar  for  export.  There  is  no  Cuban-made 
refined  sugar  for  export.  This  differential  of  7.5  cents  would  not 
prevent  the  refined  sugars  from  coming  into  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  Cuba  ever  goes  into  the  sugap-refining  busi- 
ness we  will  have  that  result ;  that  is,  the  importation  of  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  will  never  do  that,  because  it 
costs  so  much  more  to  make  refined  sugar  in  Cuba.  There  is  no 
profit  in  making  refined  sugar,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  bone  black,  etc. 

The  C'hairmax.  In  other  words,  natural  conditions  are  against  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  then,  if  wo  sliould  wipe  out  tlie  refiners^ 
margin  and  the  Dutch  standard,  your  opinion  is  tliat  it  would  not 
affect  the  refiners  at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  j^ou  mean  refined  sugar? 

The  Chairman.  Linder  present  conditions,  you  say  that  that 
would  have  no  efVoct  upon  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  it  would  not  help  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  make  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  on  account  of  this  difl'er- 
ential  between  raw  sugar  and  refined  sugar,  amounting  to  7.5  cents, 
which  is  ^iven  to  the  refiner,  that  the  refiner  adds  that  much  to  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  to  the  wholesale  dealer? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whv  can  not  the  refiner  do  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  i  stated  before,  he  could  do  that  provided 
Cuba  made  refined  sugar,  but  when  you  come  to  consider  the  duty 
on  European  refined  sugar  you  find  instead  of  the  7.5  cents  differ- 
ential a  dilFerential  of  7.5  cents  plus  34  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Well;  if  that  differential  was  wiped  out  as  against 
Europe — if  that  were  wiped  out — ^what  effect  would  it  have  i 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  if  refined  sugars  were  taxed  7.5  cents 
less  than  they  are  now  taxed,  would  that  affect  the  importation  of 
refined  sugar  t 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  they  were  all  wiped  out,  the  Cuban 
differential  as  well  as  the  7.6  cents  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Then  refined  sugar  would  come  in,  because  7.5  cents 
is  no  protection  in  any  sense  of  uie  word.  No  remier  could  exist  on 
a  differential  of  7.5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  his  real  protection  lies  in 
the  provision  relating  to  Cuban  sugars  f  ' 

Mr.  WzLUBiT.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  were  wiped  out,  then  the  7.5  differ- 
ential would  bring  in  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  had  free  sugar,  that  would  be  wip^d  out? 

Mr.  WnjLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  some  of  the  priucipal  refiners  of  the  country 
contend  that  they  want  free  sugar.    Why  is  that  t 

Mr.  Welleit.  Mr.  Lowry  can  explain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Lowry  is  present 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  he  is  going  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Here  is  an  affidavit  that  I  womd  like  to  put  in  the 
record  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  now;  it  can  come  in  later, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  asked  him  what  makes  up  the  difference, 
and  I  have  an  aflSidavit  here  that  I  would  like  to  have  go  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  go  in  in  regular  order,  but  not  while  this 
witness  is  on  the  stand. 

Then  you  do  not  think  that  under  the  Cuban  duty  the  wiping  out 
of  the  Dutch  standard  and  the  differential  would  have  any  effect 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  On  refined  sugar ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  free 
sugar  on  the  prices  to  the  American  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  be  a  long  story. . 

The  Chairman.  It  would  take  you  some  time  to  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  reduce  the  price  to  any  extent  ?  In  other 
words,  if  we  had  free  sugar,  would  the  American  consumer  get  refined 
sugar  at  a  lower  price  tnan  he  does  now  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  les,  sir;  because  he  did  get  it  cheaper  under  the 
McKioley  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  have  in  mind. 
•    ifr.  WiLLETT.  We  have  actual  statistics  showing  that  he  has  got 
it  in  the  past,  leaving  out  all  outside  considerations.     That  is  why  I 
took  four  years  for  comparison,  that  is.  when  the  2.24  duty  was  in 
actual  nonoperation,  without  any  outside  influences  affecting  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  sugar  went  up  after  the  removal  of  the  tariff — 
that  is,  if  sugar  goes  up  the  next  year 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing) .  Refined  or  raw  ? 

The  Chairman.  Both. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Both  would  have  to  go  up  or  neither. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  remove  the  duty  on  both,  and  the  price 
goes  up,  so  that  the  effect  is  that  maybe  during  the  first  year  of  free 
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sugar,  sugar  is  higher  in  the  market,  yet,  under  the  same  conditions, 
if  there  had  been  a  duty,  the  price  would  have  been  that  much  more, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  the  influences  which  I  sug- 
gested at  the  outset  as  bearing  upon  this  tariff  question,  I  would  like 
to  add  the  sugar  speculators  of  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  would  apply  to  any  market — on  cotton, 
com,  or  wheat  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  much  more  active  in  this  case  as 
against  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  May  I  ask  the  witness  a  question  at  this  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  The  witness  has  stated  that  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  consumer  got  his  sugar  cheaper.  Now,  under  the  McKinley 
law  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  in  this  country  received  a  bounty 
from  the  Government  of  2  cents  per  pound,  did  thev  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  domestic  sugar  inclustry  received  a 
bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoRdney.  And,  in  your  opinion,  did  not  that  cause  a  lower 
price  for  sugar  in  this  country  at  that  time,  and  not  free  trade  in 
sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  In  answer  to  that  question  I  would  say  that  the 
influence  of  that  bounty  law  did  tend  to  increase  the  domestic  beet* 
sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  did  not  the  2  cents  boimty  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  domestic  manufacturers  of  sugar  have  an  influence 
on  the  sugar  market  in  this  country  while  it  lasted?  The  prices 
certainly  went  down. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  exactly.  On  considera- 
tion  I  might  see  it,  but  not  at  this  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  bounty  went  into  operation,  there  were  six  beet-sugar 
factories  in  operation,  and  when  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were 
but  five  in  operation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  manufacture  of  cane  sugar  w^fit 
on  just  the  same. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane-sugar  industry  was  not  influenced 
by  the  bounty  pro  or  con. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  that  the  prices  went  down  when 
the  duty  was  removed.  Last  year  the  prices  in  this  country  were 
normalprices,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  compared  with  years  when  the  duty  was  removed 
from  sugar,  how  did  last  year's  prices  compare  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  1910? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  1910. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910  the  price  of  raw  sugar  was  $4.18xV  and  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  was  $4.97 jV- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Isow,  compare  these  prices  with  the  prices  in  years 
when  sugar  was  on  the  free  list. 

The  Chairman.  Take  a  normal  year. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  very  little  difference  between  these  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  was  very  little  difference  in  the  prices? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  year  it  was  $3.86t|^,  the  next  year  it  was  $3.31tV> 
and  the  following  year  it  was  $3.81i^. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  So  that  the  difference  between  these  two  periods  did 
not  make  up  the  difference  in  the  tariff ,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  It  would,  if  you  take  the  107  pounds  required  to 
make  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  The  price  of  107  pounds  in  1910  as  compared  with 
the  price  when  it  was  free  would  make  up  more.  The  duty  then  was 
$3.24,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  propose  to  make  the  calculation  along  these  lines. 
When  I  get  back  to  my  office  I  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Very  well;  I  am  simply  trying  to  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  understand  your  point. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  I  am  right,  last  year's  prices  were  not  enough 
higher  thaii  the  prices  under  the  free-sugar  system  to  make  up  tne 
difference  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  answer  that  Question  correctly  I  would  have  to 
go  into  a  calculation  which  would  include  the  cost  of  raw  sugar  to 
the  refiner,  just  the  same  as  I  have  in  other  instances;  but  I  will  do 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  if  the  chairman  wiD  permit  me,  I  want  to 
show  the  price  of  sugar  here  this  year. 

The  Chaibman.  For  1911  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes.  Mr.  WiUett,  he  has  asked  you  about  the  dif- 
ferent prices,  and  whether  the  tariff  had  any  effect  upon  the  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Here  is  a  statement  showing  the  prices  of  domestic 
sugar  from  September  1  to  November  20.  This  is  in  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

(The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Stanmary  of  net  wholuale  price  at  wkieh  heet-migar  companies  sold  this  year's  output  up 

to  Nov,  1,  1911. 


<  Number  !  Average  net 
CompanlM.  I      of      i  wholesale 

I  factories.       prioe. 


OvMt  Weetam  Bocar  Oo 

W^aoomin  SnguCo 

▲flwican  Beet  Soar  Co 

OmtiDeotal  Sugar  Co 

Ottliiaii-Aiiiarlottk  Sugar  Co. 
OitoaM  Sugar  Go. 
Weatem  8i 
Sacramento 
OttneOanntyOdgsr 


turtf  A  Land  Go., 
to  vUleySQgarCo. 
antsr  Sianr  eo. 


Los  Alamltos  Sugar  Co 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co 

Nitiooal  Sonr  KenofioCttliig  Co. 

HoHaad-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co 

Iowa  Sugar  Co 

If  ichlgan  Sugar  Oo 


16  companies. 


11 ' 

15.327 

3  1 

6.» 

e' 

5.ao 

3 

6.56 

2 

5.50 

2 

5.65 

\    1 

5.46 

4.80 

t  1 

5.637 

1 

5.70 

1  1 

4.86 

5.40 

f  1 

5.ex) 

5.685 

1  1 

5.73 

5.564 

44  ! 


The  above  is  a  niianiary  of  the  data  furnished  up  to  December  1, 1911. 
The  figures  are  submitted  in  a  general  statement  by  each  company,  but  in  each 
esse  the  ix>mpany  stands  ready  to  furnish  an  affidavit  covering  the  data. 


State  of  Michigan,  Counfif  of  Wayne,  sa: 

FVederick  R.  Hathaway,  being  first  duly  swoni,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Detroit  and  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  now  and  has  been 
for  several  yean  past  secretary  of  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  having  its  principal  office 
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at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  owning  and  operating  eix  plan  to  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for 
tile  manufacture  of  refined  suffar  from  sugar  beets;  that  in  addition  to  his  dutiea 
as  secretary  he  has  charge  of  the  sale  of  the  su^ar  manufactured  by  said  company; 
that  he  is  familiar  with  Uie  prices  at  which  said  company  has  sold  its  manufactured 
sugar  since  it  went  on  the  market  the  present  season,  and  knows  of  his  own  knowledge 
the  prices  at  which  all  sugar  manufactured  and  sold  by  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  has  been 
sold  the  present  season. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  table  next  following  is  a  statement  of  the  prices 
per  hundred  pounds  for  refined  sugar  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  taken  from  Willett  &  Gray's 
Daily  Trade  Journal  from  September  1,  1911,  to  November  20,  1911,  both  inclusive, 
such  prices  being  subject  to  a  2  per  cent  cash  discoimt  for  payment  within  seven  days 
after  arrival. 


V 

Ameri- 
can Susar 
Reflning 
Co. 

1 

National 
SogarCo. 

Warner. 

Federal 
Sugar  Co. 

Arbuokle 
Bros. 

1911. 
Sept.  1 

S6.25 
6.25 
6.40 
6.50 
6.60 
6.70 
6.75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.75 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 

16.35 
6.86 
6.50 

1 

1 

16.35 
6.35 
6.50 

16.35 
6.45 
6.60 
6.75 
6.75 
7l00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.26 
7.26 
7.25 
6.75 
6.75 
6.50 
6.50 

16.35 
6.50 
6.50 
6.60 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7.«) 
6.75 
6.75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.76 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 

Sept.  5 

Sept  6 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  8 

SeptO 

Sept  11 

•■"•"■•*•• 

Sept.  13 

•••••>••*« 

Sept.  19 

8eDt.26 

Sept  28 

6,75 
6.76 
6.75 
6.75 
6.70 
6.70 
-6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 

Oct.  2 

Oct.  3 

6.76 
6.76 
6.70 
6.70 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
6.30 
6.20 
6.10 

Warner  reenters. 

Oct  23 

Oct.  24 

Oct.  26 

Federal  witlidxaws. 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  6 

Nov.9 

Nov.  13 

Nov.20 

6.10 

Federal  reenters. 

* 

6.66^ 

6.51^ 

6.40 

6.781 

6.66^ 

Deponent  further  states  that  said  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  b^n  the  delivery  of  this 
son's  suear  October  12,  1911;  that  up  to  and  including  November  18;  1911,  it  had 
invoiced  860  cars  of  sugar  (100  barrels  or  400  bags  to  a  car). 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  invoice  price  stated  below  is  the  actual  basis  price 
per  hundred  pounds  at  which  the  sugar  so  invoiced  has  been  sold,  and  tiiat  of  the  800 
cars  invoiced  up  to  and  including  November  18, 1911, 809.2  cars  were  invoiced  at  $5.56 
New  York  basis;  14.5  cars  were  invoiced  at  $5.65  New  York  basis:  1  car  was  invoiced  at 
$5.75  New  York  basis;  0.3  car  was  invoiced  at  $6.10  New  York  basis;  30  can  were  in- 
voiced at  $6.20  New  York  basis;  and  5  cars  were  invoiced  at  $6.40  New  York  basis. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  prices  at  which  the  Michigan  Sucar  Co.  has  invoiced 
its  sugar,  as  stated  above,  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  payment  within 
seven  days  after  arrival. 

Deponent  further  states  that  of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  invoiced  by  Michigan  Sugar 
Co.,  as  above  stated,  from  October  12  to  November  18,  A.  D.  1911,  94.1  per  cent  was 
invoiced  on  the  basis  of  $5.55  per  hundred  pounds,  or  5.55  cents  per  pound. 

Fbedbrick  R.  Hathaway. 

"Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  21st  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1911. 

Sherwin  a.  Hill, 
Notary  Public^  Wayne  County y  Midi, 
My  commission  expires  August  2, 1915. 

I  am  going  to  show  the  prices  of  beet  sugar  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
and  give  a  comparison  with  the  same  grade  of  sugar  in'  New  York 
from  September  the  1st  to  November  the  20th. 

Mr.  Willett.  Michigan  had  no  sugar  in  September,  as  I  uiider- 
stand. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  began  in  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  September  they  were  selling  for  future  delivery, 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No,  sir;  not  until  October  12,     It  began  at  $5.55. 
Now,  if  the  witness  will  take  down  these  figures,  I  will  ^Te  them  to 
,  him.    This  is  a  statement  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  wiich  has  six 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

From  October  12  to  November  20  they  sold  809.2  cars,  of  100 
barrels,  at  $5.55;  they  sold  14.5  cars  at  $5.65;  one  car  at  $5.75; 
three-tenths  of  a  car  at  $6.10;  30  cars  at  $6.20,  and  five  cars  at  $6.40. 
That  is  the  New  York  basis.  During  the  same  period  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  at  an  avefage  of  $6i55jVTi — that  is  the  New 
York  basis.  Beginning  from  September  12  the  prices  range  prac- 
tically the  same  rrom  tnat  date  to  November  20. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  What  period  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  September  1  to  November  20. 

The  Chaibman.  This  is  from  October  12  to  November  20. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  facts.  These 
sales  took  place  at  $6.75  on  the  11th,  13th,  19th,  26th,  and  28th.  It 
did  not  fall  during  September.  The  same  price  prevailed  on  October 
2,  3,  and  23.  This  taole  shows  the  prices  on  October  2,  3,  23,  24,  25, 
and  30,  and  on  November  2,  6,  9,  13,  and  20. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  happen  to  have  the  highest  price  in  New 
York,  $7.50? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  This  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  They  never  got  up  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  their  average  for  this  period  was  $6.55^^5 • 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  mghest  price  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  $6.75.  It  reached  $6.75  on  September  11,  13,  19, 
26  and  28,  and  October  2,  3,  and  23.  On  October  2,  3,  and  23  it  was 
$6.75,  and  then  dropped  to  $6.70,  and  then  to  $6.60.  The  highest 
price  in  November  was  on  the  2d,  when  it  was  $6.50;  on  the  6th  it 
was  $6.40;  on  the  9th  it  was  $6.30;  on  the  13th  it  was  $6.20;  and 
on  the  20th  it  was  $6.10.  During  the  entire  period,  the  average  was 
$6.56T*^ff.  The  National  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time 
S6.51J;  the  Warner  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  that  time  $6.40;  the 
Federal  Sugar  Co.  averaged  during  tnat  time  $6.78tV>  «^^d  Arbuckle 
Bros.,  selling  at  all" times  during  that  period,  averaged  $6.663Vir« 

Mr.  WnxETT.  But  you  have  not  Arbuckle's  highest  prices  1 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  his  highest  price  was  $7.50  on  Septem- 
ber 19. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  answers  the  question.  The  American  Sugar 
Co. 's  highest  price  was  $6.75,"  the  Federal's  highest  price  was  $7.25, 
and  the  Arbuckle's  highest  price  was  $7.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wdllett.  And  Warner  was  out  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  did  not  help  the  country  out  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  was  while  the  domestic  industry  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  was  selling  at  $5.55,  $5.65,  $5.75,  $6.10,  $6.20,  and  $6.40. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  One  important  point,  if  you  wiU  allow  it,  is  this: 
Were  they  selling  at  that  price  before  they  had  sugar  for  delivery  or 
after  they  had  sugar  for  delivery  ? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir;  they  began  to  put  sugar  on  the  market  on 
the  12th  of  October. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  they  did  not  sell  before  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  su" ;  their  first  sales  were  on  that  date. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  One  difference  in  the  western  States  is  that  they  b^ 
gin  to  sell  earlier. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  furnish  the  chairman  a  copy  of  their  sales 
books  and  their  invoices.  From  the  first  they  permitted  me  to  go 
through  the  books,  and  I  examined  them  and  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  WiiiLBTT.  Which  company  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  was  speaking  ^about  factories  in  Colorado  Bikd 
Utah. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  about  them. 

Mr.  W1LX.ETT.  You  see  how  the  Hawaiian  people  get  ahead.  They 
contract  for  all  sugar  at  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  these  contracts  were  made  prior  to  the 
12th  of  October  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  there  is  one  thing  about 
which  I  am  positive,  the  consumers  got  the  benefit  of  the  domestic 
industry,  so  tar  as  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you ;  I  think  the  middle- 
men, or  jobbers,  got  the  benefit  of  it,  because  sugar  at  home  has  been 
selling  at  about  the  same  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  One  point  is  evident,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
did  not  get  the  advantage  of  the  high  prices  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  had  not  sold  ahead  thej^  would  have 
done  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  the  same  time,  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record: 
In  September  and  October,  while  these  high  prices  prevailed  in  New 
York,  where  the  most  of  the  refined  sugar  is  imported  and  refined  in 
this  country,  I  went  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  refined  sugar  was 
selling  for  $7.64,  where  nothing  but  free  sugar  is  refined.  The  point 
is  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  practically  all  the  sugar  imported  is  free 
sugar — no  duty  is  collected  on  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law^ 
the  domestic  people  charge  as  much  as  the  foreign  people  do. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  refining  companies  in  Xew  York  control 
the  domestic  refiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and 
control  the  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  sales  you 
have  reported  there  were  all  the  sales  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Go. 
during  tnis  period,  or  were  they  just  special  sales? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  represents  all  the  sales  they  made  from  the  time 
they  started  their  factories. 

Mr.  Raebr.  But  you  were  not  able  to  state  whether  or  not  they 
were  sales  made  by  prior  contract  for  future  delivery,  or  sales  made 
at  the  date  of  delivery. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  get  that  information  for 
you.  The  order  book  shows  the  first  one  entered  on  the  12th  of 
October. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  been  entered  that  way  even  if 
the  contract  had  been  made  for  future  deUvery. 
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Mr.  WiLiJSTT.  The  figures  given  by  ilr.  Fordney  show  that,  with 
the  exception  of  809  cars,  the  sales  of  tlie  smaller*  lots  were  at  New 
York  OTices. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  beg  to  differ  with  you;  one  car  was  $5.75;  three* 
tenths  of  a  car  was  $6.10;  30  cars  were  at  $6.20,  and  five  cars  at 
$6.40. 

Mr.  WxLLETT.  What  was  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  does  not  give  tlie  date;  it  is  the  total  for  the 
entire  period. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  statement  showing  what  was  the  pre- 
vailing price  during  this  time  to  the  consumers  m  Michigan? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  not,  sir.  I  do  not  know;  that  would  not 
interest  us  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  answer  that  indirectly,  unless  Mr.  Fordney 
knows,  that  the  Michigan  companies  anticipated  the  market.  Some 
of  the  Michigan  companies  did  anticipate  the  market,  and  these 
sugars  sold  to  jobbers  were  retailed  by  the  jobbers  at  lower  prices  than 
those  at  which  the  factories  were  selling  their  susars  probaoly. 

The  Chairman,  Why  did  not  the  jobbers  tafee  advantage  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  had  such  a  handsome  profit  that  they  did  not 
want  to  lose  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  beheve  that  our  Michigan  factories  have 
ever  had  any  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  their  product. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  like  our  cotton  people  and  wheat  people  they 
want  to  get  the  best  price  they  can  for  their  product.  I  suppose  the 
Michigan  people  are  not  unlike  other  people  in  that  respect.  ^  I  pre- 
sume they  are  not  unlike  Georgia  people  and  other  people  in  that 
particular. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  dare  to  compare  them 
with  Georgia  people.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  prices  were  less  than 
those  that  were  quoted  by  the  refiners  of  the  country. 

Mr.  WiixETT.  As  I  understand  it,  the  American  beet-sugar  people 
in  1911  did  not  average  over  5^  cents  for  this  crop  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Why « 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  tne  reason  that  in  most  of  the  States  the  beet- 
sugar  men  were  satisfied  to  begin  seUing  when  they  saw  the  rise 
coming  on;  that  is,  a  montli  or  two  months  before  they  had  a  poimd 
of  sugar  to  deliver.  They  sold  it  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  New 
York  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  that  it  is 
positively  true  that  they  sold  it  in  advance.  You  do  not  know  that 
to  be  a  fact  t 

Mr.  WiLLEi^.  I  do  not  apply  tliat  to  Michigan,  but  I  know  that 
was  the  fact  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  want  it  to  ^o  into  the  record  that  these 
prices  were  due  to  selling  for  future  deuvery. 

The  Chairma)^  Do  you  want  it  to  go  into  the  record  as  due  to  the 
philanthropy  of  the  Michigan  people  t 

Mr.  Fordney.  No,  sir;  do  not  discredit  my  statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Everything  is  absolutely  correct  as  to  these  prices. 
I  can  see  that  plainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  has  certainly  had 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  price  of  sugar. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  an  enormous  influence.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  sugars  in*  this  country  would  be  to-dAy  vfely 
considerably  higher.  I  can  not  say  how  mucn  higher,  becaudfe  I  6An 
not  tell  what  influence  they  have  had  upon  the  European  market, 
but  the  refiners  would  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  sugftr 
in  foreign  ports  equal  to  the  production  of  beet  sugar  coming  into 
the  market  from  this  country.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  would 
Hot  be  a  cent  a  pound  more  but  for  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  produced 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  range  of  prices 
at  the  time  we  had  free  sugar  in  this  country.  Now,  whSe  we  were 
having  that  free  sugar,  did  they  have  a  bounty  upon  sugar  abroad  at 
that  time  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Willett:  From  1901  to  September,  1903,  Germany  was  pay- 
ing a  bounty  of  38  cents  per  hundred  *i>ounds  on  its  exportations  to 
the  United  States,  and  a  combination  of  German  manufacturers — 
that  is,  three  classes,  those  that  make  raw  sugar  S8  test  beet  fttmi 
beet  roots,  those  that  make  granulated  sugar  directly  from  beet  juice, 
and  those  that  refine  88  test  and  make  it  100  granulated — ^these  tln*ee 
different  institutions  combined  in  a  cartel  the  result  of  which  was  that 
raw  sugars  and  refined  sugars  could  be  sold  at  a  loss.  That  cartel  gave 
these  manufacturers  the  privilege  of  deducting  26  cents  more  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  deduct  as  much  as 
that,  but  they  did  take  oflF  nearly  12  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
These  quotations  in  Hamburg  show  that  it  was  below  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  tliat  during  that  period  the  world's  market  was 
abnormal  because  of  that  bounty  system?  What  effect  did  that 
have  on  the  world^s  prices  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Well,  it  ^ave  an  advantage  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  consumers  of  producing  countries  had  to  pay  that  loss. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  countervailed  against  that,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  against  the  cartel  scheme.  During 
those  years  great  quantities  of  sugar  came  into  the  United  States,  and 
the  price  was  lower  than  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  that  have  any  eflfect  upon  the  American  sugar 
market  f 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  this  effect,  that  the  refinerd  oould 
hot  advance  their  differences  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  be3rond 
the  point  at  which  the  foreign  sugars  would  oome  in. 

Afir.  Hinds.  If  we  had  free  sugar  to-day,  would  that  same  rule  be 
operative  1 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  bounty  or  cartel  to-day,  but 
it  is  likely  there  will  be  after  1913. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you,  then,  reason  wholly  correctly  from  the  prices 
of  that  period  as  to  what  we  might  expenence  in  tnis  country  if  we 
should  again  put  sugar  on  the  free  list  1 

Mr.  Willett.  We  can  not;  unless  the  bounties  and  cartels  were 
resumed  the  periods  would  not  be  similar. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  is  likely  to  result  again  after 
1913? 

Mr.  Willett.  Great  Britain  has  virtually  already  given  notiee  tiiat 
they  are  to  withdraw  from  the  convention  m  1913,  and  France  id  also 
takmg  up  the  question. 
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The  C^HAiRMAN.  WiQ  thai  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  not  neceBsarily. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  likely  to  break  it  up  ? 

Mr.  WiLusTT.  That  is  a  matter  of  guess.  K  broken  up,  it  would 
be  replaced  by  fresh  bounties  and  cartels.  The  German  Govemr 
ment  winks  at  all  these  things.  The  German  Goyemment  is  furst 
amid  last  in  faror  of  its  beet- sugar  industries. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  Ukely  to  give  bounties  again  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  ear;  I  read  that  in  Austria  they  have  been 
talksBg  about  a  eartel,  but  can  not  get  any  facts  about  its  existenoe. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  j6vl  now  to  take  up  as  far  as  you  can 
tile  repoi^  I  eocpreesed  to  ydu,  and  explain  the  system  you  used  in 
tiying  to  make  them  intelligible  for  the  oonunittee  and  the  public. 

ifyt,  WiiXBTT.  I  have  here  an  analysis  of  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  other  question.  1  think  Mr.  Ilinds's 
question  has  practically  cleared  up  what  I  had  in  mind  as  to  whether 
waditiffoa  now  are  shnilar  to  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  we 
were  attempting  to  make  cempanflons^  and  it  appears  that  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  in  a  general  sense,  whether  we  would  reap 
BSiPf  adTa&tage  and,  if  so,  how  much  from  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
would  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  present  conditions;  that  is, 
as  to  whether  the  domestic  production — ^and  by  the  domestic  produc- 
tion I  include  the  production  of  our  insular  possessions  as  well — 
would  be  kept  up  or  not,  woxdd  it  not  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  see  the  bearing  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  if  domestic  production  kept  up,  and  the  pro- 
duction in  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  kept  up,  under  iree  sugar,  we  wotdd 
undbubtedly  get  a  greater  advantage  than  we -would  if  the  result  of 
reduction  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  supplv.  The  idea  I  had 
in  mind  was  that  the  extent  to  which  we*  would  be  benefited  by  a 
reduction  would  depend  upon  whether  the  industrv  in  these  posses- 
sions ceased  to  increase,  or  did  decrease,  as  well  as  whether  our  domes- 
tic industries  decreased  or  increased. 

Mr.  Wn-LBTT.  That  is  where  this  new  interest  would  come  in — the 
European  speculator. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  whether  our  domestic  in- 
dustry would  be  or  would  not  be  injured  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  desired  to  ask  that  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hinds's 
quefllioti. 

The  Chairhan.  You  may  proceed  with  the  analysis  you  have 
there,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  here  analyses  of  Austria,  Abyssinia,  Belgium, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  France,  the  United  Kingdom^  and  several  other 
countries.  Which  country  would  the  committee  prefer  to  take  up 
firsif 

The  Chairhan.  Could  you  take  up  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  WtLLKifr.  I  can  aive  you  France  very  fully. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  take  up  France.  I  suggest 
tluMbreti  simply  read  that  paper  for  th^  rec6rd. 

(The  matter  read  by  Mr.  Willett  will  be  printed  as  an  appendix  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings.) 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  paper  you  are  reading,  you  have  referred*to 
a  tax  on  refiners ;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  refiner  takes  sugar  into  his  refinery,  and  when 
he  sends  it  out,  as  will  appear  under  this  French  system,  he  adds  to 
his  invoice  price  two  taxes ;  that  is,  a  tax  on  refining  and  an  inspection 
tax. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  And  that  is  a  tax  the  Government  charges  him 
for  refining  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Government  charges  him  that  tax  for  refining, 
and  then  reimburses  some  other  people  in  the  country.  That  is 
called  a  tax  on  distance,  so  that  the  refiners  who  refijae  sugar  in 
different  parts  of  France,  say  the  north  of  France,  should  pay  the 
same  price  for  their  raw  sugar  that  the  refiners  at  Paris  pay  for  theirs. 
The  refiners  in  France  obtain  their  sugar  at  the  same  price  levd, 
because  the  Government  equalizes  it  by  this  tax  on  refining. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Does  the  refiner  pay  that  tax? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  The  refiner  na^  the  tax  of  $2.19  to  the  Government 
on  all  sugars  going  out  of  tne  refinery,  at  the  moment  of  deliveiy 
to  the  customer. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  shows  that  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  New  York  prices  at  the  same  date 
with  these  French  prices  i 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  New  York  quotations  appear  in  this 
record. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  whether  your 

Eaper  shows  how  much  the  same  sugar  would  cost  in  New  York  if 
ought  on  the  French  basis  ? 

A&.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air;  the  statement  I  am  reading  shows  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  say  sugar  is  worth  so  much  in  Paris 
on  a  certain  day,  do  you  give  the  New  York  price  on  the  same  day  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  all  the  way  through  for  each 
country? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  The  final  result  as  between  France  and  the 
United  States  is  that  the  French  people  average  1  cent  per  pound 
higher  than  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  both  wholesale  and  retail.  Npw,  of  course, 
these  reports  show  that  in  many  of  the  States  they  seU  refined  sugar 
as  a  card  to  draw  trade,  and  in  many  of  these  States  there  are  whole* 
sale  grocers'  associations  that  govern  the  price — that  is,  the  wholesale 
price — ^in  that  State  and  vicinity,  and  I  may  say  that  that  seems  to 
apply  to  Germany  and  other  countries  in  Europe.  In  other  words, 
tne  prices  over  there  are  regulated  much  more  closely  by  trade  unions 
than  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  consumer  pays  more  there  than  here  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  1  cent  per  pound  more  for  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  tax  is  nigher? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  tax  represents  about  that  differenoe. 
The  tax  is  $2.37. 

The  Chairman.  The^,  in  other  words,  the  difference  is  made  up  by 
the  difference  in  the  tax  t 
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Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  air;  the  total  tax  there  is  $2.37^  on  a  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  tax  here  is  SI. 34^  plus  $2.44. 

Mr.  FoBBNEY.  They  are  an  export  nation  of  sugar  and  we  are  not. 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  They  export  verv  slightly,  however.  They  import 
much  more  than  they  export.  In  otner  words,  they  have  no  sur- 
plus for  exportation  that  amounts  to  anything.  The  only  sugars  they 
export  are  raw  sugars  brought  from  their  colonies;  that  is,  cane 
sugars  which  are  renned  in  France  and  shipped  out.  They  export 
verv  few  beet  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  the  di£Ference  in  the  price  there  and  here  about 
the  equivalent  of  Ihe  difference  in  taxation  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes^  sir;  the  taxes  there  are  $2.37iV. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  sur.  Now,  the  tax  here,  as  based  on  what  we 
pa^  for  Cuban  sugar,  is  $1.34y\,  plus  the  duty  on  7  pounds  more, 
wmch  makes  $1.44.  Now,  the  dinerence  in  the  tax  explains  that  1 
cent,  which  shows  that  the  cost  of  refining  does  not  vaiy  very  mate- 
rially. 

Mt.  FoBDNEY.  What  percentage  of  their  consumption  of  sugar  is 
produced  in  France  ? 

MOr.  WnxJSTT.  I  think  it  is  all  produced  there  except  about  100,000 
tons. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  They  produce  at  home  all  but  about  100,000  tons  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  bring  sugar  from  their  colonies,  and 
that  colony  su^ar  is  subject  to  bounty  by  consent  of  the  Brussels 
convention,  which  agreed  that  France,  on  going  into  this  arrange- 
ment, should  chaise  a  leas  duty  on  sugars  m>m  its  colonies  than  it 
charges  on  sugars  nom  other  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  We  import  about  75  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country,  do  we  not ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  produce  at  home  and  in  our  insular  possessions 
about  1 ,600,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  They  produce  in  France  and  her  colonies  all  they 
consume  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  all  they  consume  at  home. 

The  Chaibman.  And  we  produce  in  this  country  and  in  the  insular 
possessions  practically  half  of  the  sugar  we  use. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems — that  is, 
between  the  United  States  tariff  and  the  customs  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries — is  that  everv  pound  of  sugar  that  goes  into  consumption 
bears  a  tax,  whereas  in  the  United  States,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and 
Philippine  sugar  pays  no  tax. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  relieved  of  paying  the  equivalent  of  a  tax  on  sugar 
from  these  places. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  people  of  the  United  States  prefer  to  pay  a 
small  tax  on  sugar  to  paying  an  income  tax.  I  believe  we  would 
rather  pay  a  small  tax  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  there  any  considerable  nation  that  does  not  raise  an 
income  from  sugar  f 

Mt.  WiLLETT.  None  except  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  raise  revenue  from  it. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no. nation  that  does  not  assess  to  the  con- 
sumer in  some  shape  or  other  every  pound  of  sugar  that  goes  into 
consumption. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  it  that  the, general  consensus  of  opinion  of  all 
mankind  seems  to  be  that  way  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  because  we  had  rather  pay  that  little 
tax  on  sugar,  which  amounts  to  a  small  sum^  thaai  to  have  an  onerpiis 
income  tax. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  applies  to  every  form  of  protedtive  tariff;  it 
is  a  good  way  to  raise  revenue. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  universally  consumed  from  childhood  to  the 
gave.  There  are  nine  hundred  milUon  spoons  going  into  the  sugar 
bowl  every  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Everybody  uses  sugar  and  everybody  contributes 
to  that  revenue,  but  everybody  does  not  use  champagne. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  everybody  uses  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  is  in  the  form 
of  luxuries;  that  is,  in  the  form  of  candy,  and  I  believe  somie  caiuiod 
goods  are  in  the  nature  of  luxuries  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  the  81  pounds  per  capita  consumed  in  lihe 
United  States  not  exceeding,  I  might  say,  50  pounds  is  used  in 
manufactures. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  part  of  which  is  in  the  nature  of  luxuries } 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  these  manufactures  would  b^ 
in  the  nature  of  luxuries,  meaning  candy,  tobacco,  etc.  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  that  in  such  like  luxuries  as  you  have 
mentioned  it  would  be  about  as  10  pounds  is  to  30.  The  other  20 
would  be  in  preserving.  If  you  include  preserving,  it  would  be 
half  of  it,  or  15  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Practically  all  of  that  30  pounds  of  sugar  goes  into 
what  would  have  been  considered  luxuries  30  or  40  years  a^o,  bui 
to-day  only  about  10  per  cent.  Canned  goods  would  have  ooon  a 
luxury  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  air.  Almost  all  families  do  their  own  pre- 
serving. Not  imtil  1911,  I  think,  were  any  of  us  heard  complaimng 
about  the  cost  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  pi»m- 
ises,  that  the  cost  of  refinuig  in  France  appears  to  be  substanti^Uy 
what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  price  at  which  the  re&ier 
sells  to  the  wholesaler  is  considerably  in  advance  to  that  obtained 
bv  the  refiner  in'  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  leSsMB  of 
Irance  reallv  reap  a  greater  benefit  from  the  sale  of  lOQ  poun^  of 
sugar  than  does  tne  refiner  in  the  United  States  fcom  the  sale  of  100 
pounds  ot  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  the  difference  is  in  the  tax. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  their  margin  oi  profit  about  the  same ) 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  Hon. 
Thonms  W.  Hardwick  (cliairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  WALLACE  P.  WIULETT— Continued. 

The  Chaibman.  Had  you  finished,  Mr.  Willett,  with  your  summary 
of  conditions  in  France  ?  I  do  not  beUeve  you  had  quite  finishedf. 
You  Doay  have  given  us  a  general  idea.     Do  you  think  you  had  ? 

Mr.  WILLETT.  In  a  general  way  I  think  I  have  given  you  all  that  ia 
necessary. 

Tlie  Chaibman.  That  is  the  plan  you  are  pursuing  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  the  plan  1  am  pursuing.  There  are  other 
things,  of  course,  there  which  Ihave  not  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  In  detail? 

Mr.  Willett.  In  detail. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  me  suggest  this  to  you  in  completing  your 
work:  We  would  like  to  know  the  price,  both  wholesale  aad  retail,  of 
sugar  in  these  countries  in  regard  to  which  you  are  investigating;  and 
we  would  Uke  to  have,  as  near  as  you  can  give  it,  a  comparison  with  a 
similar  character  of  sugar  in  New  York  at  the  same  date. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing. 

Tlie  CHAIBMAN.  All  right;  that  is  really  what  we  want  to  get  out 
of  this  work  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  then  you  want  all  the  customs  of  the  country  in 
selling  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Of  course  it  is  infinitely  important  that  we 
should  ^ow  what  the  taxes  are  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Willett.  And  for  what  purpose? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  would  like  the  cost  of  refining. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  cost  of  refining  there  and  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  think  you  are  doing  exactly  what  we 
want,  and  we  would  Kke  to  have  you  complete  that  wort  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  we  will  ask  you,  as  soon  as  you  get  through,  to  com- 
municate with  the  chairman  or  some  memoer  or  this  committee  and 
let  us  know  how  soon  you  can  bring  your  results  down  here.  I  think 
that  for  to-day  you  need  not  go  into  any  further  details.  I  hardly 
think  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  this  Denmark  proposition. 

Mr.  Willett.  Judge  Malby  asked  whether  the  sugar  going  into 
Denmark  was  subject  to  an  internal-revenue  tax  in  addition,  and 
here  is  the  law.    This  is  in  French. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  us  the  substance  of  it,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  each  kilogram  of  sugar 
introduced  into  the  operating  estabUshment  or  refinery,  of  polarization 
of  96,  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  0.498  cent.  If  the  polarization  is  less  than 
that^  the  dutv  is  fixed  differently.  I  have  figured  that  all  out,  show- 
ing that  the  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home 
production  of  beet  sugar  and  the  refining  of  sugars.  The  tax  on 
Deet  sugar  polarizing  98  is  0.49  cent  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  tax 
or  duty  on  sugar  for  refining,^  for  each  2.20  pounds  of  sugar  sent  to 
the  refinery  and  not  polarizing  above  96,  is  0.63  cent  a  hundred 
pounds. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  sugar  imported  into  Den- 
mark was  dutiable;  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Refined  sugar  imported  into  Denmark  is  subject  to 
the  duty  of  SI. 21  a  hundred  pounds.  Raw  sugar  imported  into 
Denmark  and  going  to  the  refinery  to  be  made  into  refined  sugar  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  6 J  cents  to  69^  cents,  according  to  test;  and 
after  it  is  refined  and  goes  into  consumption  there  is  49  cents  added 
to  that,  making  SI. 21  a^ain.     Here  is  the  tariff  showing  that.. 

Mr.  Malby.  V ery  well.  Thank  vou  very  much.  Is  there  anything 
you  wanted  to  elaborate  on,  or  explain,  in  addition  to  what  is  actually 
contained  in  your  report  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Everything  is  in  my  report. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  illustrates,  as  you  started  to  explain  to  us,  the 
similarity  of  conditions,  somewhat  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  committee 
regarding  Denmark,  if  you  are  willing.     It  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing;  but  the  chair- 
man may  |jaye  a  different  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Denmark  is  a  little  country,  and  it  makes  a  very 
interesting  study,  I  have  found.  It  Ls  a  countiy  from  which  much 
may  be  learned  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  I  would  like  for 
the  committee  to  have  this. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  is  going  to 
enter  into  these  questions  in  their  report. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Shall  I  read  this  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know:  shall  he  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Read  it  or  file  it.  Mr.  Willett  says  this  has  reference 
to  matters  somewhat  similar  to  our  conditions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  verj^  short.   • 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  lead  what  you  have  with  regard  to 
Denmark. 

Mr.  Willett.  Denmark  is  a  countiy  from  which  much  may  be 
learned  for  the  use  of  the  I'nited  States.  First^  the  beet-su^ar 
industry  is  carried  on  wdth  two  large  companies,  owning  and  operating 
seven  factories  on  near-by  islands.  One  company  has  six  factories, 
and  the  other  one  factory. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Denmark  in  1909  was  62,434  tons,  and 
in  1910-11  it  jumped  to  109,000  tons. 

The  consumption  in  1909  was  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  tons 
were  imported.  You  see,  they  do  not  produce  as  much  sugar  as 
they  require  for  their  consumption — the  same  as  we  do.  The  con 
sumption  per  capita  was  86.42  pounds.  Our  consumption  per  capita 
is  81 .6  pounds.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  our  per  capita  consump- 
tion, also. 

Importations  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  sugar  factories 
were  started  in  1874.  Imports  in  1909-10  were  33,553  tons.  Ger- 
many exported  to  Denmark  24,038  tons  of  that  amount,  while  in  the 
following  jrears,  1910-11,  Germany  exported  to  Denmark  only  7,115 
tons,  showing,  as  in  the  United  States,  that  the  production  is  increas- 
ing, to  the  exclusion  of  the  importations,  gradually,  as  here. 

The  consumption  is  four  times  larger  than  in  1874,  when  it  was 
25,065  tons,  which  was  a  per  capita  consumption  of  about  29  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  to  the  consumer;  have  you  thatf 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I  will  reach  that  presently.  The  exports  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  consular  reports,  but  they  are  given  by  Otto  Licht 
as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tons.  Their  exports  are  small,  like  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Present  prices  are  as  follows:  Wholesale,  best  white  granulated 
sugar,  maoe  from  cane  and  beet,  is  40  to  S4.49  per  100  pounds. 
Second  best  white  granulated  sugar,  cane  and  beet,  is  S3.90  to  S4.40 
per  100  pounds,  xou  see  they  mix  their  domestic  raws  and  their 
imported  canes  together. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  is  this  refined  or  raw  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  this  is  granulated  sugar.  Now,  those  prices 
at  the  sam^  date  for  New  York,  for  similar  grades  of  refined  sugars, 
were  $3.29  and  $3.20. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  For  raws  ? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  For  raws.  The  duty-paid  price  for  best  white  gran- 
ulated sugars  was  $5.10  per  lOOjpounds.  In  Denmark  it  was  $1.40; 
in  New  York  $5.10.  The  price  for  the  second-best  white  granulated 
sugars,  say,  domestic  beet  sugars,  in  New  York  was  $4.85,  against 
$4.40  in  I^enmark. 

The  in-bond  price  was  $3.20  per  100  pounds. 

Raw  sugar  prices  at  that  time  were  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  pounds 
for  part  cane  and  part  beet  sugars.  For  all  raw  cane  sugar  the  price 
was  $3.30  to  $4  pJer  100  pounds  for  94  test.  The  New  York  price 
corresponding  was  $3.86,  in  bond.  Those  are  wholesale  prices.  Retail 
prices  vary  considerably;  iisually  30  to  80  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
more,  the  same  as  in  the  Uniteci  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  retail  price  there  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  Prices  vary  about  the  same  as  in  the  United 
Statea,  from  30  to  80  cents  above  the  wholesale  prices.  They  are 
irregular,  in  other  words. 

Wholesale  prices:  White  granulated  sugars,  as  far  back  as  1909,  are 
given  as  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  1905,  $4.50  to  $6  per  100 
pounds;  and  in  1910,  $4.30  to  $5.60  per  100  pounds;  a  constant 
decrease  in  the  price  of  white  sugars  in  Uermany. 

Granulated  sugar  in  New  York  during  the  same  years,  1900,  $5.32 
against  $4.70;  1905,  New  York,  $4.27,  against  $4.50  in  Denmark. 

Mr.  Raker.  $4.27  against  $4.50 1 

Mr.  Wdllett.  Yes.  In  1905,  $4.27  in  New  York,  against  $4.50  to 
$6  in  iDenmark.  Denmark  was  higher  than  New  York  then.  In 
1910  it  was  $4.18  in  New  York,  against  $3.90  in  Denmark;  very 
nearly  the  same. 

Without  the  duty  it  was  $3.42  and  $2,378  in  1905,  and  $2,288  in 
1910,  in  New  York. 

Hie  import  duties  are:  On  refined  sugars,  polariscopic  test  above 
98  degrees,  $1.21  per  100  pounds;  refined  sugars  above  96  degrees 
and  not  above  98  oegrees  test,  79  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  raws  for 
refining,  no  test  stat^,  72  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  other  sugars  of 
88  degrees  t^t  or  less,  49  cents  per  100  pounds;  duties  acooraing  to 
the  decree  of  test. 

The  law  of  May  27,  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  and  tne  refining  of  sugar.  The  tax  on  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  polarizing  above  98  aegrees  is  49  cents  per 
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100  pounds.  This  grade  of  sugar  is  not  specially  refined,  but  is  aemi- 
refined — ^to  some  extent.  The  tax  or  duty  on  sugar  for  r^nin^  for 
each  2.205  pounds  of  sugar  sent  to  the  refineries  and  not  polanziiig 
above  96  degrees  is  63  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  it  varies  from  63 
to  60  cents,  according  to  its  polarization. 

Now,  about  Denmark's  colonies,  the  internal  tax  of  49  cents  per 
too  pounds  is  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently  includes 
imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refineries.  Denmark  in  25 
years  has  increased  its  noiiie  production  of  beet  sugars  largely,  under 
an  apparent  protection  of  72  centsper  100  pounds,  and  wim  an  excise 
tax  01  less  tnan  one-half  cent.  Tne  consumption  has  risen  eauaUy 
as  much  in  tons  as  in  per  capita,  until  now  the  latter  is  mucn  the 
same  a^,  or  a  little  larger  than,  that  of  the  United  States,  the  figures 
being  for  Denmark  86.42  pounds,  and  for  the  United  States  81.6 
pounds. 

The  best  granulated  su^ar  produced  from  cane  and  beet  mixed 
was  $4.49  per  100  pounds  m  Copenhagen,  July  8,  1911.  Deducting 
the  duty  ol  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduction,  leaves  $3.28 
per  100  pounds.  Cane  granulated  sugar  in  New  York,  on  July  8, 
1911,  was  $4.98  a  hundred  pounds,  duty  paid.  Deducting  the 
theoretical  duty  of  $1.90  on  refined  would  leave  $3.08  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption 
under  the  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  on  refined  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  and  a  duty  on  raws,  presumably  96  test,  of  62.13  cents 
per  1 00  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  49  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Denmark  appeai-s  to  be  suitable  for  beet 
culture,  as  it  is  all  carried  on  on  a  few  small  islands,  and  none  on  the 
mainland. ' 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  .would 
be  of  interest  as  related  to  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a 
small  country.  The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry, 
home  and  foreign,  is  in  the  control  of  only  two  companies. 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussels  convention.  It  is  a 
studv  by  itself,  different  from  European  countries  generally,  and  not 
mucn  different  in  several  ways  from  the  United  States. 

Denmark's  methods  applied  to  the  United  States  would  mean: 

1.  A  duty  of  $1,21  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  above  98 
degrees  test,  for  direct  consumption,  refined  or  semirefined. 

2.  A  duty  of  72  cents  per  100  pounds  on  imported  raw  sugar  for 
refinmg. 

3.  A  government  tax  on  the  domestic  cane  and  beet  production, 
Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  and  Pliihppine  Islands  production,  brought 
into  the  United  States,  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds;  about  a  haff  a 
cent  per  pound. 

4.  An  adjustment  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

A  duty  on  107  pounds  rawa  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds 

for  rawa  equals 10. 77 

I  nternal  tax 49 

Per  100  pounds  refined 1. 26 

Present  Unitea  States  duty  on  107  pounds  Cuban  raws  (96  test)  to  make  100 
{x>unds  refined,  at  $1,348  per  100  pounds 1. 46 

Difference,  saving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds 19 
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The  coDBumer  would  save  19  cents  upon  'the  preaeDt  United  Sibates 
bftfiis. 

If  duty  on  Cuba  96*test  sugar  is  fixed  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds  and 
20  per  cent  reciprocity  continued^  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other 
countries  would  be  t0.90  per  100  poundfrHI0.90  less  20  per  eent, 
18y  equals  $0.72;  that  is,  not  to  put  72  cents  against  all  countries 
but  72  cents  against  Ouba;  do  you  see  ? 

Mr.  FosDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WaxBTT.  The  revenue  to  the  United  Sitates  Government  from 
a  duty  ol  $0.72  on  imported  foreign  raws  and  a  consumption  tax  of 
$0.49  on  home  produbtion,  based  on  the  1910  consumption,  would 
amount  to  -$18;000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States — beet,  cane,  etc. — Hawaii,  P(H*to  Rico,  and  the  Pliihppines,  and 
$46,000,000  on  1,712,576  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign 
countries;  a  total  revenue  to  the  United  States,  on  the  Denmark 
basis,  of  $64,000,000,  against  the  present  Government  revenue  of 
$53,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Their  duty  is  much  higher  than  ours  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes. 

lb.  Rakbb.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoiRnNBY.  It  is  $63,000,000  a$  against  $53,000,000,  is  it  not  ? 
Please  just  repeat  that  last  paragraph  you  read. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  I^e  United  States  revenue,  to  the  Government, 
from  a  duty  of  72  cents  on  foreign  raws  imported,  and  a  consumption 
tax  of  49  cents  on  home  production 

Mr.  FoBi>NEY.  Which  is  the  Denmark  tax  ? . 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Forty-nine  cents,  which  is  the  Denmark  duty — the 
Denmark  basis 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Hr.  WaxBTT  (continuing).  Based  on  the  1910  consumption,  would 
amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
Stotee — beet,  cane,  and  so  forth — Hawaii,  Forto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  $46,000,000  on  1,712,576  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and 
otJaier  foreign  countries;  a  total  revenue  to  the  Government  of 
$64,000,000,  as  against  its  present  revenue  of  $52,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  see  the  point. 

Mr.  WcLLETT.  And  a  saving  to  the  consumer,  on  the  Denmark 
basis,  of  19  eente  a  hundred  pounds,  the  consumer  paying  49  cents 
iatemal-rereiitte  tax  on  all  the  su^ar  be  uses. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  collecting  on  the  same 
baai6  that  Denmark  p«Cfs»  we  would  collect  19  cents  more,  and  the 
difference  in  revenue  woiiild  be  the  figures  you  have  given  there, 
$46,OQO,Q00i  m  against  $64,000,000.  In  othar  words,  Denmark  col- 
lects a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  we  do  ? 

'Mx.  WiLLBTT.  No;  Den^iark  collects  lower  rate  of  duty  than  we 
do;  a  much  lower  rate. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Wril,  tal^Dg  the  two  combined 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  two  combined  makes  $1.^1  a  hundred. 

Mj.  Fommnw.  Yes :  I  see. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  While  we  collect  $1,344  on  Cuban  raw. 

Mr.  Fps9iiEY.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Mr.  WO'iiBTf .  Denmark  in  25  yeitrs  increased  its  home  prodJu<^on 
of  beet  sugar  largely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of  72  cents  a  buur 
dred  pounds,  and  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  half  a  cent  a  hundred 
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pounds.  The  consumption  has  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well 
a^  in  per  capita,  until  now  the  latter  is  much  the  same  as  the  United 
States,  Denmark  being  86.42  pounds  and  the  United  States  81.6 
pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption 
under  a  duty  of  $1.21  a  hundred  pounds  on  refined  sugars  above  98 
test,  and  a  duty  on  raws  of '96  test,  of  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  an  internal-revenue  home  tax  of  49  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  does  that  benefit  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Nineteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  Denmark's 
entire  plan  was  adopted  to-day  in  the  United  States,  the  consumer 
would  get  his  sugars  19  cen))s  a  hundred  pounds  cheaper  than  he  is 
getting  them  to-day,  and  the  Oovemment  would  get  $64,000,000  of 
revenue  instead  of  $53,000,000,  and  the  consumers  would  pay  one 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  less  for  their  sugars. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  that  affect  the  beet  producers? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  would  pay  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds  more  on 
their  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  that  be  to  their  detriment  any? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  at  all.  That  would  be  offset  by  the  other 
condition.  They  could  well  afford  to  pay  49  cents  to  have  per- 
manency in  the  tariff,  on  the  Denmark  basis.  And  my  idea  is  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  should  not  participate  in  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  extent  of  49  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  great  advantages  by  being  inside  of  this 
tariff  wall,  and  they  ougnt  to  help  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  WiLiiETT.  They  ought  to  help  to  pay  it;  and  all  these  other 
Consular  Reports  show  that  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  ex- 
cepting the  United  States  that  does  not  collect  more  or  less  revenue 
from  sugar  from  every  consumer  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  to  apply  the  system 
of  Denmark  to  the  United  States,  we  would  raise  $13,000,000  or 
$14,000,000  more  of  revenue,  and  we  would  lower  sugar  something 
like  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  imj)ressive  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  true  if  their  conditions  of  importation 
to  this  country,  and  the  labor  conditions  and  the  standard  of  living 
were  the  same  here  as  in  Denmark  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That,  I  stated,  should  be  investigated,  as  to  labor 
conditions.    That  might  change  the  whole  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Those  conditions  are  not  entered  into  in  the 
Consular  Reports. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  wish  they  had  been. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  be  an  important  study. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  It  might  materiallv  change  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  might  materially  change  it.  I  can  only  give  you 
what  I  have  in  the  statement  before  me. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  mentioned  that  those  thin^  were  not  con- 
sidered by  you  because  you  had  no  data  from  which  to  draw  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  Denmark  matter, 
we  mil  excuse  Mr.  Willett  now,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
the  information  he  has  given  us ;  and  we  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Willett,  to 

EuiBue  the  work  you  are  now  doing  a6  an  employee  of  the  committee, 
ecause  we  want  to  complete  this  work  as  soon  after  the  holidays  as 
I>08sible,  and  we  want  to  make  our  report  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  as  soon  after  the  Christmas  holidays  as  possible. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  vrill  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Chaishan.  May  I  make  this  suggestion  ?  In  your  report 
will  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumers  be  summarized  and  capitu- 
lated » 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  compared  with  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes ;  and  it  will  be  compared  with  New  York  on  the 
same  dates,  as  near  as  possible,  by  the  reports. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  There  is  no  method  that  you  have,  and  there  are  no 
data  that  you  have  that  you  could  give,  with  regard  to  Denmark  ?  . 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  bearing  on  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  mean,  outside  of  the  reports  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir;  I  have  nothing.  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  man 
who  can  give  you  that^  probably.  He  is  making  a  study  of  those 
things. 

The  ChaibkaN'.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  not  yet  returned 
from  abroad. 

Mr.  Willett.  He  will  return  after  the  hoUdays,  and  I  think  he  can 
give  you  all  those  labor  conditions  in  Denmark. 

The  Chaibman.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  testi- 
mony, which  is  very  valuable.     We  will  excuse  you  now. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H£.  JAMES  BODKIV. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bodlan,  the  opening  examination  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Judge  Raker,  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Mr.  Bodkin,  how  long  have  you  been  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirty  years,  within  a  few  aays. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  how  long  have  you  been  interested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  seven  or  eight  or  nine  years.  I  laid  off. 
I  made  six  crops  out  of  nine  years. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  particular  line  of  the  business  have  you  been 
following? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  General  farming. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Beet-sugar  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  have  not  any  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  part  of  Colorado  have  you  been  interested  in 
and  familiar  with  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Weld  County. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  factory  is  close  to  your  place  of  raising  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  ship  to  the  Longmont  factory,  10  mues  away. 
It  is  over  in  Boulder  Coimty. 
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Mr.  Rakek.  Ha^e  you^  hod  any  e3t|>6rieieice  in  ge^^ffid  fandHg  in 
CSolorado,  ii;t  thid  same  ^lade,  before  yoti  begilii  to  ftise  nufar  be^tot 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mf.  Raker.  What,  ^d  him  long  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thte  30  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  of  farmiiif  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mostly  wheat;  sonne  oats  and  soMe  barley,  and  kaj, 
and  a  few  spuds. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  inriigation  for 
failing  crops  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  we  irrigate  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  say,  what  has  been  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  ouite  linderstand  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  nave  you  been  familiar  with  the  modes  ttnd 
methods  of  irrigating? 

Mr.  BoDKii^.  These  30  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  30  years  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  irrigated  thesie  crops  you  raised  before  you  bi^an 
ijo  raise  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  ah^ys.  « 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  used  the  same  land  you  put  sugar  b«ets 
on  to  put  other  crops  on,  for  sevto  years ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  nine  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  you  hare  been  iirigatiiig  the  beirte  since  you 
have  gone  into  the  raising  of  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  ever  acted  on  a  committee  afipomted  by 
the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  to  look  after  their  sugar-beet 
interests  relative  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refilling  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Since  the  ISth  of  September  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  that  matted,  and 
what  wefe  your  duties  in  connection  with  this  committee?  What 
was  the  purpose  of  it  and  the  object  of  it,  and  what  did  you  actom- 
pUsh,  if  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  At  a  farmers'  meeting  they  appointed  a  comtriiU^ 
for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  there  were  five  of  us  on  that  committee. 
They  wanted  me  then  to  make  a  State-wide  beet  conti'act,  atnd  I  soon 
found  that  a  contract  would  not  apply  to  the  whole  State,  on  account 
of  the  different  districts  being  under  different  conditions;  and  so, 
then,  I  recommended  that  one  man  in  our  district  and  I  take  care 
of  the  northern  district,  and  these  other  gentlemen  who  belonged  in 
the  southern  district  take  care  of  that,  and  that  the  man  ovet  the 
slope  should  handle  his  district,  so  that  we  each  would  take  a  district 
of  our  own. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  three  districts  with  unlike  coftdJtions;  is 
th^t  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr,  Raker.  You  say  the  farmers  wanted  to  hate  a  beet  contract 
that  would  apply  to  the  entire  State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  to  the  entire  State;  but  althoijk^h  before  we 
went  into  it  we  thought  that  was  all  right)  When  ire  got  into  it,  (JUMit^ 
soon,  why,  that  womd  not  work  at  aff. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Down  South  there  were  factories  where  they  gave 
Ihe  fanners  the  beet  pulp.  Some  factories  gave  them  a  portion  of  it. 
Over  the  range  they  did  not  ask  them  to  suo  any  beets,  where  with 
us  we  bought  our  pulp  where  they  would  sell  it  to  us;  but  in  a  few 
years  they  contracted  it  to  feeders,  and  then  we  had  to  silo  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  purpose  of  this  organization,  then,  was  to  get  a 
better  and  more  uniform  price  for  the  growing  of  beets  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  take  this  matter  up  with  the  various  refin- 
eries; for  instance,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  J.  O.  B.  Wise  and  myself  handled  the  Great 
Wflstem  territory,  and  we  met  with  their  board. 

Mr.  Ra^r.  What  was  the  result  of  such  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  came  through  with  as  mucli  as  we  might 
expecv. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  w^ere  you  getting  before  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $5  flat. 

Mr.  Raker.  DeUvered  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  would  put  them  on  the  cars  and  they  would 
furnish  the  dump  when  they  were  dumped.  When  they  were  not 
dumped,  the  people  had  to  snovel  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Was  that  price  atyour  place  or  at  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  At  the  railroads  We  hrfd  nothing  to  do  with  the 
freight. 

MT.  Rakcb.  Was  that  price  general  in  the  three  districts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  northern  district;  how  much  did  they  get? 

Mr.  Boi^KiN.  This  was  the  price  of  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  price  of  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  what  we  could  not  find  out.  They  would 
tell  us  one  thing  and  tell  us  another,  and  that  is  how  the  organization 
eame  about* 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  could  you  not  find  out  1  Did  they  not  deal  with 
the  {ktmers ) 

Mr.  Bo0KiN.  Well,  they  are  quite  a  distance  apart  there,  and  when 
the  newspapers  would  make  reports  that  they  had  ^ood  ttungs  in  the 
South,  then  of  course  some  of  our  people  would  beheve  them.  Then 
the  southern  newspapers  would  report  that  we  had  good  things  in  the 
Nbrth,  and  then  ther  naturally  would  suppose  that  that  was  so. 
When  we  came  to  find  out,  none  of  us  had  tnose,  but  we  did  not  find 
out  the  truth  until  after  we  got  our  organization. 

Mr.  Rarer.  What  was  the  name  of  tne  other  sugar  company  in  the 
North,  where  the  Great  Western  Co.  was  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  you  said  there  was  another  company  thfSref 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  we  are  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  and  those  other  people  were  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  could  not  find  out  wnat  the  other  factory  was 
p«ang?^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  people  might;  but,  generally,  you  could  not 
depend  on  anjrthing  m  to  what  was  going  on.  When  we  would  com- 
pare notes  together  we  were  all  mistaken. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  This  ap])lies  to  the  uorthern  district  and  the  southern 
district  that  you  have  told  us  about? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  this  onlyappHes  to  the  northern  district.  I  do 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  the  organization,  what  was  the  pric«  ))aid  in 
the  other  two  districts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  what  we  did  not  know.  We  would  hear  one 
thing  and  another  thing,  but  as  I  say,  we  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  find  out  aftSr  you  had  your  organization  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  it  after  you  made  tliis  investigation  If 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  W^ise,  our  man  on  our  northern  district,  got  a 
friend  down  there  to  send  him  up  a  contract  for  last  year,  and  also 
one  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  with  you  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  1  can  get  it.    Do  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.  It  is  $5  for  a  12  per  cent  beet,  and  33J  cents  for 
each  1  per  cent  thereafter,  and  with  a  break  on  the  tenth — pay  for 
each  tenth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  tliat^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  polariscope  shows  a  beet  14^  or  14^,  and  so  on; 
and  before  we  organized  it  had  to  reach  another  point,  go  the  whole 

Eer  cent;  they  did  not  break  anywhere  short  of  one  whole  per  cent; 
ut  down  there  they  |)ay  lor  each  one-tenth.     They  pay  for  a  gain 
of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  pay  33J  cents  on  every  one-tenth  above  a 
certain  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  they  account  for  each  one-tenth,  instead  of  its 
going  a  whole  per  cent  before  they  break — ^that  is,  they  paid  at  the 
rate  of  33J  cents  for  1  whole  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  practically  the  same  arrangement  that  they 
have  in  the  other  districts  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  that  is  a  dollar  better  than  ours  in  the  northern 
country.  Ours  is  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  under  16.  When  it 
reaches  15  it  is  $5.25,  and  it  is  25  cents  more  for  each  1  per  cent  there- 
after, and  they  break  on  a  half  per  cent.  It  has  got  to  reach  a  half 
before  we  get  arry  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Even  the  sixteen  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  or  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  others  break  for  one-tenth  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  whenever  it  ^oes  to  one-tenth  they  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  After  you  made  tms  arrangement  and  nad  your  own 
organization,  and  your  committees  got  busy  and  began  to  deal  with 
the  sugar  people,  \vhat  did  you  receive  for  your  beets;  what  ratel 
Give  it  for  each  oistrict  now,  as  near  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  only  talk  for  our  district.  The  other  is  all 
hearsay  with  me. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Your  district  was  what  ?  What  is  the  name  of  your 
district,  so  that  it  will  go  in  the  record  ?     It  is  the  northern  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Great  Western,  of  course;^ 
but  what  did  you  call  the  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  nine  factories  in  that  system. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  call  it  by  any  name? 
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Mr.  BoDKTN*.  The  way  I  happened  to  use  the  word  '* district"  is  I 
was  speaking  of  the  district  tnat  I  am  looking  after  in  our  farmers' 
organization.  That  may  have  gotten  me  in  the  way  of  saying  **dis- 
tnct." 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  all  right.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  call  it 
the  northern  district. 

Mr..  BoDKiK.  Our  farmers  call  it  the  northern  district;  but  the 
name  of  the  company  is  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  I  understand.  Now,  in  the  northern  district,  where 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is,  after  you  had  your  organization, 
what  did  you  get  for  vour  beets  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Morey  came  through  with  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  what  I  just  quoted.  Over  12  and  under  15 
it  is  $5.  When  it  reaches  15,  it  is  $5.25,  and  it  is  25  cents  for  each  1 
per  cent  thereafter.  That  was  the  Bist  rate.  It  is  for  this  last  year's 
contract  that  we  had,  and  have  delivered  the  beets,  when  we  grieved 
about  having  to  reach  a  whole  per  cent  before  we  got  any  money  for 
that  1  per  cent,  that  he  said  he  would  do  something  for  that,  and 
then  in  a  few  days  he  made  the  contract,  and  it  showed,  and  he  said, 
that  he  would  break  on  the  half.  That  one  change,  breakup  on  the 
half,  amounted  to  something  like  $200,000  to  our  people.  He  gave 
us  that.  Then  they  gave  us  a  good  deal  better  treatment  in  other 
ways. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  what  w^ay  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  of  our  big  drawbacks  was  they  had  a  shortage 
of  cars,  and  people  would  be  hiring  men  at  a  big  price  and  going  up 
there  and  losing  time  waiting  for  cars,  and  the  oeets  would  be  dry- 
ing out.  This  last  year  they  furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  cars  so 
that  you  could  move  vour  beets  and  haul  them;  so  that  we  saved  that, 
and  that  was. a  wonclerful  saving  to  the  people;  and  other  tilings. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Was  there  any  other  change  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  recall  anything  else  just  now.  The  other 
two  districts  I  am  not  familiar  with. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  other  two  districts  you  are  not  familiar  with  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  other  men  are  here  to  give  testimony  as  to  the 
prices,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  to  the  other  two  districts,  I  never  knew  of  them. 
The  manager  of  our  organization  of  the  State  does  not  know  anything 
about  anything  but  our  tliree. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  anything 
except  this  one  district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  as  to  the  contract  for  the  southern  district. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Which  you  have  just  given  us  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  About  how  manv  tons  of  beets  are  raised  in  this  dis- 
trict which  you  represent;  say  how  manv  were  raised  last  year,  and 
then  in  1910. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  700,000  tons  in  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  about  how  many  in  1910  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  nearly  as  we  can  find  out,  about  the  same  amount. 
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Air.  Raker.  And  how  many  tons  for  1909  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  presume  that  there  were  10,000  tons  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  1909? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  amount  is  decreasing:  instead  of  increa.sing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  last  two  years,  as  a  whole.  I  ought  not  to  state 
about  that,  because  I  do  not  remember.     I  did  not  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well.  You  say  there  was  how  much  gatn  on 
the  price  to  the  farmers  by  virtue  of  this  partial  change  in  tne  con- 
tract; you  say  it  made  a  difference  of  about  $200,000  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  year,  1911  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  To  how  many  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  like  5,000  farmers. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  what  was  the  total  amount  of  beets;  do  you 
remember  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Something  like  700,000  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  about  30  cents  a  ton,  is  that  right  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  averaged  something  like  6  cents  a  ton,  splitting  it 
in  the  middle  and  counting  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  people  obtained  any  estimate  from  the 
analysis  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  or  by  yourselves, 
or  anyone  representing  you,  for  the  last  10  years  or  for  the  last  3 
years,  as  to  the  percentage  of  sugar  matter  in  the  beets  grown  in  your 
district  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  manager  at  the  Liongmont  factory  has  wanted  me 
to  look  at  the  books,  and  lias  thrown  them  open  and  showed  them; 
but  that  did  not  interest  me  very  much.  He  told  me  that  for  the  crop 
of  1909  it  would  average,  for  the  Longmont  factory,  15.57.  He 
claimed  last  year  it  made  16.  This  year  the  reports  in  tne  newspapers 
claim  that  they  are  richer  than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  farmers  are  in  no  position  to  find  out  just 
exactly  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  have  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  to  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  to  go  into  their  books 
or  asked  for  an  expert  to  ^  in  and  examine  what  tests  they  have 
made,  and  the  reports  of  their  managers  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine 
in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  started  to  look  after  that,  but  when  I  went  through 
the  chemist's  department  I  saw  that  it  was  not  any  use  to  go  any 
further.  I  told  my  partner  that  this  was  aU  a  joke  to  us.  We  did  not 
know  anything  about  what  those  polariscopes  read.  We  could  see 
what  the  hands  read,  but  we  could  not  go  any  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is,  did  you  ask  them  for  their  books  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  insist  on  us  coining  and  bringing  the  com- 
mittee at  any  and  ail  times  to  go  over  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  books  relating  particularly  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Books  of  any  kind  that  the  company  owns. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  see;  but  you  have  not  done  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  use  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Now,  why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  As  I  say,  as  soon  as  I  looked  at  the  polariscope  I  told 
my  partner  that  that  could  be  changed.  One  drop  of  acid  in  or  out, 
or  two  or  three,  whatever  the  amount  needed,  ana  the  stuff  could  be 
diluted  to  read  a  certain  per  cent,  whatever  they  wanted  it  to.  A 
little  later  on  we  learned  that  that  was  a  fact;  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
in  that  factory,  but  one  drop  of  acid  would  make  a  difference  of  a 
certain  amount  on  the  polariscope.     So  there  we  stopped. 

Mr.  Rak£&.  The  man  who  was  growing  the  beets,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  was  left  up 
in  the  air? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  and  even  the  chemist  that  reads  the  polariscope 
knows  nothing  about  it.  He  does  not  know  as  to  the  strength  of  tne 
drugs  he  is  using.     It  is  all  honest  work. 

A&.  Ga&bett.  What  was  that  last  remark  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  said  that  it  is  all  honest  work;  up  to  the  people 
that  are  working  in  the  chemist's  department, 

Mr.  Rakeb.  1  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  get  from  you  or  your 
organization,  by  some  method  you  had  adopted,  the  amount  of  sugar 
matter  in  the  beets,  because  that  would  give  us  something  upon  which 
to  work — to  see  how  you  were  being  treated. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  can  not  get  that  from  us. 

I^lr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  not  suppose  we  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might;  but  the  farmer  can  not.  They  simply 
tell  us  that  they  will  not  do  that  work  for  the  farmers,  because  there 
would  be  too  much  of  that  to  do. 

The  Chaibman.  If  they  pay  you  by  a  shding  scale,  they  have  to 
do  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  they  do;  but  I  was  just  explaining ^ 

The  Chaibman.  You  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  treating  you 
fairly,  according  to  the  scale,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  could  not  tell  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  was  just  trying  to  find  out  about  the  amount  of 
sugar  matter  in  the  beets  which  would  give  the  committee  some  idea 
how  they  were  being  paid  for  the  beets  delivered. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Can  he  not  t§ll  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  to  get  that  and  could  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  you  could  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  much  did  the  factory  pay  you  for  your  beets  in 
19111 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  be  this  year's  crop. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  received  aU  of  it,  but  my  crop  has  run 
$5.75. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  the  scale  of  payment  you  have  given  us  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

^ir.  Rakeb.  What  has  been  the  general  run  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Around  in  our  neighborhood  they  wDl  run  pretty 
dose  to  that;  but  there  are  other  localities  that  are  down  quite  a 
little. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  that  same  territory  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  much  down — how  much  lower  than  that  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  expect  that  something  like  $5.40  would  catch 
several  of  the  factories,  just  comparing  to  what  the  farmers  say  theii 
beets  are  runninff. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  district  you  are 
representing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nine  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  all  owned  by  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  Great  Western  owns  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  the  names  of  those  companies  ?  • 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  They  are  the  Longmont,  Loveland,  Fort 
Collins,  Windsor,  Greelv,  Eaton,  Sterling,  Brush,  and  Fort  Morgan. 
I  think  that  is  all,  if  tnat  is  nine. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  owns  a  laige  block 
of  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  reports  show  that  they  own  more  than  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  More  than  half  of  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so.  Some  reports  show  that,  at  least,  I  will 
Bay. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  ask  how  much  they  owned  ?  Was  that  your 
question  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  not  asked  him  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  need  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  That  testimony  has  been 
in  before,  and  I  just  asked  him  for  the  names  of  the  factories;  that  is 
all.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  definitely  how  much 
the  American  Sugar  Renning  Co.  does  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  just  giving  the  public  reports? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean 

Mr.  Raker.  The  pubUc  rumor;  the  statements  in  the  public 
journals. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  about  the  ownership? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  say  they  have  half  and  some  say  that  they 
have  more  than  half.     It  does  not  concern  us  any. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  we  do  not  know  enough  to  try  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  cost  of  growing  beets  in  this  territory 
that  you  represent  and  where  these  nine  factories  are  where  it  is 
done  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  differs  some.  I  just  have  it  for  this  year  in 
my  own  field. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  give  it,  then,  for  this  year,  for  your  own 
field? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  just  got  a  copy  of  it.  The  field  boss  asked  me  to 
keep  it  for  his  experiment  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  will  put  it  in  the  record  and  then  return  the  original 
to  you. 

Mr,  Bodkin.  I  was  figuring  on  not  giving  this  report  to  our  field 
boss,  as  I  thought  maybe  it  would  not  suit  him.  It  was  a  little  high, 
and  I  thought  I  would  look  for  something  a  little  more  moderate. 
I  did  a  little  extra  work  on  mine,  to  get  a  little  extra  crop,  as  I  have 
a  small  place.    But  there  is  not  much  extra  to  it;  only  a  little. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  give  us  the  statement. 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  itemize  the  work  done  ?    . 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  so  that  it  will  show,  intelligently,  the  amount  of 
money  invested,  and  how  much  it  cost;  how  much  you  got  for  your 
beets  and  how  much  you  lost  or  how  much  you  made. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  this  per  acre  or  per  toja  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  way  I  keep  it,  it  is  per  acre.  Of  course  it  would 
be  per  ton,  according  to  the  ton  rate. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  with,  you  have  got  to  have  the  land.  That 
rents,  in  our  neighborhood,  for  S20  cash  rent  per  acre. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  i  ou  are  going  now  on  a  cash  basis  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  that  land  worth  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  have  been  offered  $250  an  acre:  but 
beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would  be 
worth  only  $150  an  acre.    Of  course,  that  is  way  out. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  On  this  $250  land  would  you  have  a  water  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too;  but  I 
have  other  improvements  and  other  things  on  mv  land,  and  it  is 
closer  to  town.  I  am  saying  that  sugar  beets  woufd  grow  away  out 
from  town,  on  unimproved  ground  wliich  could  be  had  for  $150  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Bv  "improvements''  you  mean  buildings? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.   * 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  buildings,  and  not  improvement  of  the 
ground  itself,  as  by  fertilization  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  improvements,  and  a  desirable  place  to  live; 
that  13  what  I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  $250  land  is  land  that  is  fenced  and  has  been 

Slowed  and  has  sufficient  houses  and  grounds  and  all  sufficient  farm 
uildings  on  it  to  run  a  place  that  would  make  it  convenient  ? 

Mr.  SoDKiN.  And  close  to  the  dump  and  elevators,  and  close  to 
town,  with  mail  and  telephone  and  every  tiling. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  what  I  included;  ancl  with  the  water  right; 
and  the  water  right  paid  goes  with  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  the  land  at  $150  an  acre  is  land  lying  farther  from 
the  market,  farther  from  the  dump,  and  farther  from  town,  without 
fencing? 

Mr.  BoDKiij.  You  might  say  fenced,  but  without  improvements. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Without  houses  and  barns  and  without  being  broken; 
is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  would  have  to  be  without  being  broken,  for 
$150  an  acre.  When  it  comes  to  the  rougher  land,  that  would  be  a 
little  cheaper.     This  would  be  good  land. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  that.  Now  go  ahead 
with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  $20  cash  rent  for  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  cash  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Go  ahead.    I  will  not  interrupt  you  any  more. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  as  we  go  along  if  there  is  anything  you  think 
of  dig  it  out.    The  handwork  is  $20,  our  country  over. 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  field;  the  field  work? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  call  it  handwork. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  planting  the  beets  or  thinning  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  just  the  handwork. 

The  Chairman.  '^Handwork"  does  not  mean  anything  to  me. 
Tell  me  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  will  as  soon  as  it  opens.  In  the  handwork  the 
Russians  or  other  people  block  and  thin  the  beets,  hoe  them  the 
second  time,  hoe  them  the  third  time,  and  in  the  fall,  when  you  puU 
them  with  a  puller,  then  they  go  over  the  field  and  gather  them  and 
throw  them  in  bunches  with  the  tops  off  on  the  ground,  so  that  you 
can  shovel  them  up  easily. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  that  is  included  in  that  $20  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  $20  per  acre,  handwork.  Then  there  is  the 
seed.  They  require  to  sow  20  pounds.  Most  farmers  sow  what  they 
want  to,  of  course,  but  I  am  talking  about  myself.  I  sowed  17 
pounds,  which  makes  $1.70  for  each  acre  I  worked  for  seed. 

Mr.  RAKEfe.  That  is  about  an  average  amount  to  go  on  the  land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  only  the  contract  requires  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  mucli  more  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twenty  pounds.  They  exact  everything,  so  that 
we  break  the  contract  the  first  day  we  start  to  work  on  it,  and  then 
we  have  no  contract.  ' 

Then  there  is  the  plowing,  $2.50  per  acre. 

Three  heavy  harrowings;  and  when  I  say  heavy  harrowings  I 
want  evenrbody  to  understand  it  is  done  with  a  harrow  weighted 
down,  with  two  sections,  with  two  horses.  Three  heavy  harrowingft 
make  80  cents  per  acre  for  the  three. 

Mr.  Raker.  80  cents  for  the  three  harrowings? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Air.  Raker.  All  right. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  three  heavy  floatings. 

Mr.  Raker.  Everybody  knows  what  floating  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  much  for  your  floatingsl 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fifty  cents  for  the  three  per  acre. 

Planting,  60  cents;  that  is  the  drilling  of  the  seed ;  first  cultivating^ 
60  cents  per  acre;  first  ditching,  60  cents  per  acre;  irrigating,  SI 
per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  next  is  three  cultivatings,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each,  $1.50  for 
the  three ;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre ;  second  irrigation,  for 
the  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  50  cents  per  acre;  ditching 
after  that,  50   cents  per  acre;  third  irrigation,  $1  per  acre. 

Price  of  the  water  for  this  third  irrigation,  $3.33  per  acre.  That  is, 
for  the  labor  for  the  third  irrigation,  $1,  and  the  price  I  paid  for 
the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  is  $3.33  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  The  labor  was  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $1  per  acre.  Tlie  fourth  irrigation,  for  the  labor, 
$1  per  acre,  and  the  price  of  the  water  for  that  fourth  irrigation  was 
$3.33  per  acre.  Pulling  or  plowing  out  the  beets,  $2.50  per  acre. 
Hauling  oflf  of  the  tons  that  I  had,  per  acre,  was  $6.37. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  those  all  the  charges  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Those  are  all  the  charges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  amount  to  how  much? 
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Mr.  B9DKIN.  $69.83. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  t6tal  cost  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  this  you  disoover  that  I  have  got  $6.66  worth  of 
water. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  was  goin^  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  With  lana  rented  at  $20  per  acre,  you  are  mighty 
lucky  on  that.    Then,  for  the  labor  that  water  should  be  deducted. 

Mr.  Malay.  How  is  that  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  or  not.  I  haye 
got  $6.66  of  extra  water  that  I  ran  on  these  beets.  Had  I  kept  that 
water  off,  I  might  have  had  five  or  six  tons  less  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  want  is  just  what  you  did  spend. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  put  a  little  more  of  water  on  this,  but  I  did 
raise  a  little  more; 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  was  the  tot^  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $69.83  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  get  for  iti 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twelve  and  three-fourths  tons  per  acre,  at  $6.75, 
which  makes  $73.32. 

The  Chairman.  At  a  net  gain  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $3.49. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  counted  anything  for  overseeing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  all  of  that  work  myself. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  included  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  there  is  no  extra  charge;  only  just  a  regular 
dav's  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  With  a  net  profit  of  $3.49  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  this  cultivation  that  you  have  given  us  here, 
and  the  price,  as  compared  with  the  general  run  of  the  way  they 
cultivate,  plant,  and  handle  beets,  in  that  district  where  jrou  Uve? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  might  leave  out  one  or  two  of  these  cultivatings. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  cultivatings,  the  more  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  what  I  was  figuring.  I  put  on  morei 
because  I  have  not  much  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  actual  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  it  is  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Thirteen  and  one-half  acres  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  but  I  only  farm  40  acres.  Then,  as  to  the  irriga- 
tion; when  they  have  water  to  give  it  only  two  irrigatings,  then,  of 
course,  you  would  save  $2  per  acre  there,  because  vou  would  not  have 
enough  water  to  irrigate  as  most  people  in  our  neighborhood  do.  Two 
irrigations  is  considered  a  pretty  good  water  right. 

Mr.  Raker.-  What  is  the  average  yield  from  your  district,  in  tons 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year,  I  presume,  it  would  go  about  11 .  We  have 
had  a  pretty  favorable  year  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  anj  idea  of  about  the  average  cost  of  cul- 
tivation— I  mean  of  maturing  the  beet  and  delivering  it — that  is, 
including  the  rent  of  the  land,  stating  it  as  you  have  now  stated  it  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  the  cost  to  other  people,  outside  of 
myself  I 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  what  you  have  got  over  that  whole  country, 
there.     Have  you  figured  on  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  So  to  speak,  if  they  would  farm  for  all  there  is  in  it, 
it  would  cost  them  the  same  as  this.  All  that  they  cut  then — it 
would  be  only  cut  and  slice  work. 

*Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  with 
whom  you  deal  in  making  your  contracts  for  beets,  require  this  method 
and  mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  and  handling  ?  Is  that  part  of 
the  contract  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Their  contracts  provide  that  we  shall  do  exactly  any 
and  all  things  that  their  field  superintendent  shall  tell  us  to  do  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  does  he  require — these  general  things  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  not  often  that  a  farmer  cares  to  have  them  in 
the  field. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  I  want  is,  to  know  what  he  requires. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  might  require  them  to  adhere  to  it.. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concerned,  did  he  hereto- 
fore make  the  general  requirements  as  to  the  method  and  mode  and 
Idnd  of  cultivation  and  irrigation,  plowing  and  scraping  and  leveling, 
as  you  have  done  to  your  land,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  who  it  is.  They  change  the  require- 
ments pretty  often.  Very  often  we  have  a  superintendent  who  does 
not  come  over  in  the  field  to  see  very  many  people,  because  when  you 
pick  up  such  a  man — oh,  a  man  who  has  lived  m  town  all  his  life  and 
comes  out  into  the  countiy  to  tell  people  something,  can  not  tell  very 
many  people  anvthing.  This  year  we  are  getting  a  nice  jolly  fanner  ws 
bov,  and  he  will  come  and  sit  and  talk  and  we  will  have  fun. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  a  farmer  does  not  want  a  man  of 
that  sort  to  come  and  tell  him  anything  about  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  not  if  he  does  not  know  anything.  Of 
course  if  he  knows  anything  we  are  willing  to  sit  and  listen. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  knew  that  would  be  the  result,  and  you  are  right  on 
the  matter;  but  what  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  give  us  an  answer  on,  the  best  you  can,  is  this:  Are  these  modes 
and  means  and  methods  of  plowing  and  cultivating  and  tilling  the 
soil  and  handling  the  beet  conditions  which  the  company  requires  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.   les;  oh,  yes;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  field  boss  required  it  % 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whether  he  does  his  duty  is  one  thing,  and  whether 
they  require  it  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  they  require  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  These  are  the  things  necessary  to  successfully  raise 
beets  for  a  profitable  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  company  requires  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  more  of  these  you  leave  out  the  poorer  crop 
you  get;  that  is  right,  is  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  what  is  the  consequence? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  With  the  company. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  they  never  say  anything,  at  aU. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  they  do  not  make  you  live  up  to  the  contract  1 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  it  is  broken,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  day  we 
start  to  work.  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  the  contract  does  not  require  anything  of 
you? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  soon  tell  you  the  contract  was  broken, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  it. 

Mr.  Raksb.  To  ^et  away  from  that  contract  for  just  a  momenti  as 
to  the  actual  physical  facts,  are  these  things  necessary  to  bring  a 
beet  crop  to  a  successful  crop,  I  mean  to  raise  a  large  crop  of  beets  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  What  I  have  here  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you,  exactly.    . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  but  in  the  contract  they  will  go  on  and  state 
that  we  are  to  protect  them  from  sunlight  and  frost;  and  I  have  yet 
to  see  the  first  blanket  thrown  over  the  beets,  whether  they  are  in 
our  fields  or  in  the  sugar  company's  fields,  to  protect  them  from 
sunlight.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  contract.  That  is 
one  w^  that  contract  is  broken. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  cover  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  contract  re(]uires  us  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  To  cover  them  with  what  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  chaffed  them  about  taking 
them  in  the  house  and  putting  them  under  the  bed.  I  do  not  know 
where  else  to  put  them.  It  says  to  cover  them  from  the  frost,  and 
the  temperature  is  below  zero  out  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  yet  they  never  enforce  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  not  any  more  than  to  say  that  the  contract  is 
broken  if  you  come  back  on  them  for  anything. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to  come  back  on  them 
for  anything  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have.  One  condition  of  the  contract  is  that'  if 
on  the  15th  of  October  there  are  no  cars  ready  you  can  shovel  your 
beets  off  on  the  ground.  One  man  out  there  said,  when  the  time 
came  and  there  were  no  cars,  that  he  was  going  to  shovel  his'  beets 
off  on  the  ^und,  and  I  said,  '*  No ;  you  are  not."  The  field  boss  came. 
and  he  said,  ''You  know  that  contract  is  broken;"  and  the  man  did 
not  shovel  them  on  the  ground.  The  contract  had  been  broken 
long  a^. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  effect  does  the  breaking  by  the  farmers  of  this 
contract  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refming  Co.  have  as  to  the 
farmers  getting  a  legitimate  price  for  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  never  has  had  any,  because  there  has  never  been 
any  fuss  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  have  you  been  getting  for  your  beets,  as  com- 
pared to  what  you  ought  to  get  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  had  in  mind  that  we  ought  to  have  another 
dollar  a  ton. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  the  farmers  want  it  so  bad,  and  they  are 
just  merely  playing  even,  and  so  many  of  them  are  losing  money,  and 
the  sugar  company  can  afford  it  so  easily. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  They  have  been  making  money  on  the  deals  that  they 
have  been  having  with  you,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  in  their  sugar  output  we,  of  course,  fijid  that 
they  are  making  plenty  of  money. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  Have  you  got  any  statement  to  show,  for  instance, 
during  this  last  season  of  1910  how  much  they  made,  those  nine 
f  actones  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  we  have  another  witness  who  has  that  infor- 
mation prepared. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  All  right.  From  your  viewpoint,  considering  the 
amount  that  they  have  been  paying  for  beets  and  the  amount  they 
have  been  getting  for  their  sugar  on  the  market,  there  has  been  a 
sufRciently  iai^e  profit  so  that  they  could  treat  the  farmer  better  and 
pay  him  a  sumcient  price  for  his  beets,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  We  can  find  where,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
they  have  S8  a  ton  left. 

The  Chairman.  $8  a  ton  profit? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  $8  a  ton  profit;  and  if  they  would  just  give  us 
$1  of  it  it  would  make  us  ana  it  would  shave  them  very  little. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  per  cent  would  that  be  on  the  amount  invested 
in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  mean  by  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  the  factories. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say.  We  talk  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
Some-  of  our  committee  will  likely  say  that  they  make  100  per  cent, 
and  then  there  is  some  left. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  price  of  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado this  last  year,  commencing  in  July,  do  you  know,  running  along 
in  various  months  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  kept  posted  as  to  the  price.  I  forget  whether 
it  went  much  above  $8  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  kept  raising  right  along,  according  to  the  eastern 
markets  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  1  could  not  say  as  to  that.    They  kept  raising. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  any  of  you  gentlemen  prepared  nere  to  give  us 
those  data  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  about  that  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  rotate  crops,  what  is  the  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  beets  to  the  grain  staples  and 
alfalfa  raised  upon  this  land  afterwards? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  depends,  again,  upon  what  localitv  it  is. '  In 
my  field  it  is  quite  a  gain  if  something  aces  not  happen  before  I  get 
hold  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  when  I  farm  it  along  and  raise  beets,  I  could 
raise  a  nice  crop  of  grain  on  that  land,  if  drought  or  hail  or  something 
like  that  did  not  get  it.  There  is  a  chance  for  a  good  indirect  bene- 
fit. In  some  localities  the  potato  crop  is  far  ahead  of  the  beet  crop 
in  preparing  ground  for  wheat. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  to  raise  potatoes  on  one  tract,  and  to  raise 
beets  on  another  tract,  in  the  same  locality,  say  right  adjoining  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  land  on  which  the  potatoes  are  raised,  you  ^et 
a  better  crop  of  wheat  the  next  year  than  you  do  from  land  on  which 
beets  have  been  raised  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Far  better;  but  in  my  particular  neighborhood  I 
think  it  works  the  other  way. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  you  get  down  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  benefit  to  be  derived  by  virtue  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
beet^  or  any  vegetable  that  has  roots,  and  where  the  ground  has  to 
be  tilled  and  plowed,  that  makes  such  a  crop  better  for  the  grain 
crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  makes  any  difference  what 
the  crop  is  as  long  as  it  is  a  good  cultivated  crop,  with  plenty  of 
water. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  you  have  already  said,  in  answer  to  a  question 
asked  by  another  member  of  the  committee,  that  vou  people  in  your 
countty  do  not  enrich  your  land  by  any  fertilizer  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  we  do  not;  nothing  except  what  comes  from  the 
barnyards,  and  alfalfa. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  use  any  commercial  fertilizer  at  all  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  relative  drain  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
caused  by  the  beet  as  compared  with  the  potato — does  the  potato 
drain  the  soil  of  its  virtue  as  much  as  the  beet  ?  I  will  say,  does  it 
exhaust  the  soil  as  much?    Perhaps  that  is  a  better  term. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  you  ever  tested  that  or  tried  any  experiments  in 
that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  experiments  are  hard  to  make  along  those  lines 
on  account  of  seasons  and  variations  of  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  go  back,  befbre  we  leave  that  subject,  I  asked  you 
in  regard  to  this  irrigation  question,  the  use  of  the  water  on  the  land, 
and  you  figured  the  value  of  the  rental  at  $20  per  acre.  Are  these 
lands,  located  as  you  have  described,  lands  that  have  a  water  right 
of  their  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  have  their  own  water  rights. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  why  did  you  pay  this  $3,333  for  this  second  and 
third  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  thought  it  was  profitable  to  irrigate  the 
second  and  third  times. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  the  water  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  to  buy  that  of  some  one  else  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  When  you  pay  $20  an  acre  for  land  you  are 
reiT  lucky  if  you  get  enough  water  to  irrigate  twice. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  explains  that,  then. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nobody  will  guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  if  you  got  land  upon  which  there  was  a  water 
right  appurtenant,  that  woula  be  sufficient  to  give  you  four  irrigations, 
as  you  claim  is  necessary;  it  would  add  that  much  more  to  the  price 
ori^ally  per  acre  of  the  land  ? 

fir.  Bodkin.  It  would ;  but  on  the  high  ground,  where  we  have  good 
land,  nobody  has  such  a  water  right  except  it  gets  to  raining — except 
there  is  a  very  rainy  time.  Last  season  was  a  dry  year.  Very  few 
had  water  enough  for  more  than  one  irrigation,  and  then  they  had  to 
take  it  away  from  all  their  other  crops  in  order  to  save  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  expensive  to  irrigate  the  beet  crop  than  any 
other,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  ErAKER.  It  requires  more  irrigation;  it  requires  two  more  irri- 
gations than  other  ordinary  crops.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  you  keep  the  beets  on  the  same  piece  of  land  do 
they  not  injure  the  soil  unless  you  rotate?  You  can  not  have  three 
or  tour  successive  beet  crops  successfully  on  the  same  piece  of  land 
in  your  country,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  beets  hurt  land  very  much. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  •  ^ 

Mr.  Kaker.  a  continued  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course,  it  depends  on  how  long — ^how  many  years 
you  plant  beets  on  the  same  land.  Three  and  four  years — many 
times  as  good  a  crop  has  been  raised  the  fourth  year  as  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Taking  it  in  your  part  of  the  country^  it  is  possiUe  to 
raise  beets  upon  the  same  tract  oi  land  three  or  four  successive  years, 
by  reason  of  irrigation;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  irrigation.  We  all  irrigate, 
and  the  irrigation  is  pretty  much  alike,  if  we  have  the  water;  but 
the  land  varies  so  much  tnat  in  some  places  you  dare  not  irrigate 
but  little,  or  let  it  nm  but  a  little  while,  while  in  our  neighborhood 
water  may  run  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  difTerence. 

The  Chairman.  No  difference  in  the  crop,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  because  there  are  places  where  if  the  water  will 
run  24  hours  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow:  but  in  our  place  it  will  run 
days  before  any  yellow  leaves  will  appear,  and  I  take  it  by  that  that 
the  soil  must  vary,  because  the  water  would  be  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dangers  incident  to  raising  beets  in 
your  part  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  hail  and  such  things  as  that; 
does  tue  farmer  run  any  risks  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  some,  but  if  we  get  the  beet  crop,  that  is 
one  of  the  main  holds  I  guess  to  the  people  who  raise  beets — that 
the  beets  stand  hail  so  well.  If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  I  would 
have  quit  long  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  go  to  raising  other  crops,  such  as  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.     It  is  that  insurance  that  holds  them  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  taking  it  all  in  all  you  people  down  tnere  are 
getting  along  pretty  nicelj''  ynth  the  Great  Western  sugar  people, 
are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  of  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  get  tons  enough  to  make  the  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  Tons" enough  olF  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  When  you  come  to  figure  8,  9,  and  10  ons 
and  hire  the  work  done,  you  have  to  have  a  bank  account  or  you 
can  not  pay  your  help. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  otlier  words,  you  would  be  running  at  a  loss 
the  time  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  the  price  you  are  getting? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  Anything  below  12  tons  in  my  field — ^it  takes 
right  close  to  12  tons  to  pay  the  cost,  the  way  I  work. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  are  your  farmers  there  treated  by  the  newspapers 
as  compared  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as  to  giving 
the  facts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  give  them  concerning  the  farmer,  but  not  con- 
cerning the  sugar  company. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  they  just  tell  the  fellow  in  plain  English  that 
they  get  their  money  from  the  sugar  company,  and  we  do  not  pay 
them  anything  only  our  Uttle  $1.50  a  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  then,  the  farmer  is  not  in  with  the 
newspapers  so  far  as  getting  the  facts  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  do  not  dare  to  do  it.  I  took  an  item  to 
Mr.  Bovnton 

The  Chaibman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers.  He  has  been 
there  30  years  or  more.     I  asked  him  if  he  woiila  nm  it. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  I  asked  him  if  he  would  print  it  in  his  news- 
paper, and  he  at  first  said  he  would,  and  finaUy  ne  got  serious  about 
it,  and  he  told  me  why  he  could  not  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  What  was  the  item  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Showing  how  they  could  afford  to  give  us  a  dollar  a 
ton  more  for  our  beets.  It  showed  that  when  the  Longmont  factoiy 
slices  80,000  tons  of  beets,  as  it  did  last  year,  and  makes  a  profit  of 
$1,280,000,  if  they  would  give  us  $1  more  a  ton,  that  would  be 
$80,000,  and  that  would  omy  shave  their  profit  down  a  Uttle  bit. 
That  is  what  I  was  leading  up  to  in  this  article — that  they  had  $8  or 
$9  a  ton  profit. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Where  were  those  figures  that  you  refer  to  obtained  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  figured  them  ourselves  from  his  own  quotation. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  correct  or  not  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  wMited  to  show  us  the  book,  that  they  run  16 
per  cent  sugar.  He  had  already  said  that  they  had  sliced  80,000 
tons,  and  if  you  figure  that  up,  then  he  had  $1,280,000  worth  of  sugar, 
and  he  had  made  a  sensational  brag  that  he  haa  paid  $600,000  for 
the  beets. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  are  speaking  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
factory,  are  you  ?• 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  was  the  superintendent  that  put  this  item  in 
the  newspaper  last  year,  showing  what  a  good  thing  the  sugar  factory 
was,  and  it  was  all  right,  only  if  we  could  have  had  that  $80,000  vou 
know  it  would  have  helped  the  Longmont  business  men  that  had 
been  opposing  us.  If  we  had  got  that  they  would  have  had  it  the 
next  day,  and  they  would  have  run  double  the  amount. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  other  words,  if  you  got  it  one  day  they  would 
take  it  away  from  you  the  next  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  take  it  away  from  us;  we  would  give 
it  to  them — the  busmess  men. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  factory  yields  up  nothing,  as  I  understand  it; 
the  factory  does  not  yield  up  to  the  locality  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  they  beg  their  way  when  they  give  a  big  feast. 
They  did  it  this  year.     They  make  it  off  the  Longmont  merchants. 
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They  took  the  m«i  away  from  the  dumps  and  let  us  sit  down  there 
in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  this  article  was  leading  up  to  the  conditi(H^  as 
the  farmer  saw  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  were  getting  it  up  just  to  that  point,  showing  that 
thev  had  this  amount  of  money,  and  if  they  would  mve  us  another 
dollar  a  ton  how  many  beets  we  would  raise.  But  Dr.  Bowersock, 
who  is  a  director  in  the  National  Bank 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  he  a  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  he  is  a  banker  and  a  doctor  there.  I  was  asking 
him  why  the  Longmont  business  men  would  not  stay  in  with  the 
farmers  and  get  another  dollar  a  ton,  showing  him  that  they  would 
get  this  $160,000  the  next  day.  Mr.  Boynton  tliought  anybody  ought 
to  see  that,  and  wanted  me  to  take  it  up.  When  igot  to  Dr.  Bower- 
sock  the  first  damper  he  put  on  it  was  that  he  said,  ''That  won't  work 
at  all;  if  we  do  that,  turn  against  tlie  Great  Western  and  favor  the 
farmers,  they  will  shut  down  the  Ijongmont  factory,  and  we  will  be 
here  without  any  run  at  all.  They  will  ship  the  beets  somewhere 
else."     So  he  said  they  would  have  to  keep  still. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  to  get  down  to  the  man  who  refused  to  do  the 
publishing,  what  was  his  reason  for  not  publishing  it,  finally? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  editor  ran  some  stuff,  and  then  when  we  came 
back  in  a  couple  of  weeks  he  was  all  mad,  and  one  of  our  committee 
asked  him  what  the  sugar  company  said.  He  swore  and  said  they  did 
not  say  anything,  but  that  no  cheek  came. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  farmers  pay  him  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  year  for 
his  paper,  though  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  farmers  are  there  who  pay  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Another  committee  waited  on  him — ^I  can  get  to  that 
this  way — and  he  was  showing  the  other  people  that  came  from  over 
the  range  what  was  new  in  our  work,  and  he  told  this  other  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  side  with  the  farmers  now,  and  why  shouldn't  he, 
when  there  were  7  "of  the  sugar  beet  manufacturing  people  who  took 
his  newspaper  and  2,000  farmers,  and  why  would  he  not  side  with  thB 
farmers  ?     i  told  tliis  fellow  then  to  take  this  man's  paper. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Two  thousand  farmers  at  $1.50  apiece  would  be 
$3,000.  Then,  if  he  could  favor  the  farmers,  the  factories  musUhave 
paid  him  more  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  tlie  farmers  are  there  anyhow^  and  any  $5  from 
the  sugar  factory  would  be  just  that  much  gain. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  small  amount  of  money  from  the  factory  then 
might  buy  up  the  paper. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  they  have  the  other  money,  anyhow. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  sav  anything  about  the  size  of  the  check 
that  did  not  come  after  he  pu  bUshed  that  article  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  did  not  talk  to  him  any  more;  I  sent  somebody 
else  about  that  check. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  man^s  name) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Mr.  Beck  with. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live ) 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  Longmont. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  get  anything  to  indicate  thftt  he  may  have 
taken  a  part  of  this  money  in  sugar! 

Mr.  BoDiON.  No;  he  just  said  that.  I  do  not  know  that  he  got 
any  money,  but  he  said:  ''No  check  has  come." 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  policy  of  the  paper  after  that  statement, 
as  to  their  being  in  favor  of  tne  farmer,  to  help  the  farmer  along,  or 
was  it  in  favor  of  the  sugar  factory  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  he  published  anytMng  either  way — 
nothing  for  the  farmer,  and  the  sugar  company  quit  him.  I  do  not 
take  his  paper  and  I  could  not  say,  but  our  committee  always  re- 
membered that  he  never  did  anything  for  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  of  treatment  does  the  company  give  the 
farmers  there  that  raise  these  beets  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  get  good  treatment  outside  of 

Mr.  Raker.  Outside  of  the  money  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Outside  of  the  money  treatment;  all  other  conditions 
are  fine,  I  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  you  get  such  a  low  price  for  your  beets — have 
to  seU  them  so  low  that  you  hardly  get  a  living,  irom  the  piices  you 
have  given  us — why  do  you  not  go  into  some  other  business  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  where  I  could 
get  in  that  many  da\rs'  woi  k ;  and  getting  paid  for  it,  and  having  a 
small  field,  I  have  to  buy  myself  a  job. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  larmcrs  generally  I  mean. 

Hf.'BoDKiN.  They  do  ^o  into  something  else.  Otherwise  the  fac- 
tory would  nm  1 75  days  instead  of  60  days. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  In  other  words,  the 
treatment  given  the  farmers  by  the  sugar  factory  hy  leason  of  the 
low  price,  so  much  lower  than  they  are  entitlea  to,  is  driving  men 
out  of  1  aising  beets  ? 

Mi-.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Their  production  and  the  amount  of  beets  they 
handle  is  much  lower  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  paying  the  farm- 
ers a  living  wage  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  would  cover  them  up  until  they  could  not  com- 
mence to  take  them  if  they  would  give  us  another  dollar,  but  we 
are  just  on  the  nip  and  tuck  ecl^e. 

Ml.  Raker.  Can  you  not  give  us  any  reason  why  they  are  not 
encouraging  the  f armei ;  that  is,  why  they  are  not  paying  him  more 
money  for  his  beets,  so  he  can  live  and  prosper  and  they,  in  turn, 
grow  and  prosper?  Give  us  your  view  on  that  question.  There 
must  be  some  reason,  vou  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  thing,  Mr.  Maury  said  that  they  could  not  tell 
about  the  price  of  sugar;  that  if  they  once  raised  the  price  to  the 
farmers  and  they  took  the  tariff  off  the  sugar  he  could  never  get  the 
farmers  down  any,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  some  money  while 
he  could. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  condition  you  people  find  yourselves  in  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  While  we  would  like  to  see  the  tariff  kept  on — 
for  there  is  no  telling  what  would  happen  if  they  would  take  that 
off — under  the  present  conditions  a  statement  like  that  shows  that 
he  is  simply  piling  on  that  tariff  right  now,  paying  us  the  price,  as 
he  assumes,  tnat  would  be  kept  right  on  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off; 
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but  I  figure  he  would  wind  down  on  us  heavily  if  they  took  the 
tariff  off. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  did  not  exactly  understand  your  answer.  Please 
repeat  that. 

Ml.  Bodkin.  If  they  took  the  tariff  off,  they  could  never  get  the 
price  down. 

Mr,  Raker.  You  mean  the  price  of  beets  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes ;  the  price  of  beets.  He  would  never  grow  them 
for  less,  and  therefore  they  had  to  make  money  while  they  could. 
Of  course  our  objection  is  that  this  way  he  is  paying  us  the  price  as 
though  there  were  no  tariff  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  considering  the  question  of  tariff  at  all  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  does  not  give  you  your  share  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  does  not  give  us  any  under  his  statement.  They 
are  making  money  while  thev  can.  We  figure  that  if  they  do  take 
the  tariff  off  ho  would  wind  down  on  us  more  and  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  will  keep  right  on  raising  beets,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  unless  we  find  some  other  crop  more  profitable 
so  it  will  tail  up  the  loss. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  other  crop  now  that  is  more 
profitable  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  the  beet  crop  varies,  so  you  can  not  say  what 
you  are  going  to  get.  We  get  from  4  to  24  tons,  a  variation  of  $100 
per  acre.  (Sice  m  a  while  an  acre  grows  25  tons,  but  hundreds  of 
them  grow  8  tons  for  each  one  of  them  that  grows  25.  Therefore,  I 
say  we  can  not  tell  what  we  are  going  to  make  on  beets  on  account  of 
that  variation. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  sugar-beet 
company  there  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  all  these  factories  were  not  under  the  same 
organization^  but  were  competing.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  a 
better  price  in  that  event  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  but  one  concern  to  buy  your  beets, 
and  that  is  the  Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ordinarily  you  can  get  a  better  price  for  anything 
you  are  producing  if  there  are  several  people  trying  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  if  you  could  keep  them  separate — ^if  there  would 
continue  to  be  several  people — but  they  get  so  close  together  so  quick. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  this  a  sample  of  the  contract  that  you  people  have 
[exhibiting  paper] . 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  say  that  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  This  witness  had  better  testify  about  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin  (after  examination).  My  glasses  are  so  poor  that  I  can 
not  read  it  very  well.     Would  you  please  read  that  ? 

(Mr.  Raker  proceeded  to  read  the  contract  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Dakan.  1  can  say  that  that  is  the  1910  contract. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  the  1911  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  1910  crop. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  that  is  not  our  this  years  contract.  It  is. the 
same  with  the  exception  that  he  pays  for  each  one-half  per  cent, 
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the  price  Taries  with  each  one-half  per  cent.  I  should  have  noticed 
that  as  soon  as  you  started  to  quote  prices.  That  is  the  only  difference 
in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  would  like  to  have  this  go  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  go  in. 

(The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[1910.J 

Duplicate. 
The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Lonomont  Factoby. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  between ,  grower,  and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

1.  The  grower  agrees  to  prepare  the  land  for,  plant,  block,  thin,  cultivate,  irrigate, 
harvest,  and  deliver  during  the  season  191-,  in  compliance  with  directions  of  The 

Grebt  Western  Sugar  Co.,  as  may  be  given  from  time  to  time, acres  of  sugar 

beets  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit: quarter,  section ,  town- 

shiD ,  range , County,  Colo.,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  company 

be  neld  liable  in  damages  for  any  failure  or  partial  failure  of  crop  or  any  injury  or 
damage  to  beets. 

2.  The  seed  used  shall  be  only  that  furnished  by  the  company,  for  either  planting 
or  replanting  the  acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  the  grower  snail  pay  10  cents  per 
pound,  and  not  less  than  20  pounds  per  acre  shall  be  used,  same  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
Vie  proceeds  of  the  first  beets  delivered. 

3.  The  grower  agrees  that  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  harvested  and  delivered 
to  ^e  company  as  directed,  at  the  factory  or  m  cars  at  designated  receiving  stations 
of  the  company,  properly  topped  at  base  of  bottom  leaf,  knives  or  hooks  shall  not  be 
used  for  lifting  beets,  subject  to  proper  deduction  for  tare,  free  from  dirt,  stones,  trash, 
or  foreign  substance  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  at  the  factory:  and  that  he  will 
protect  the  beets  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  The  company 
nas  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  damaged  beets,  beets  of  less  than 
12  per  cent  susar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  puritv,  or  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  <3  sugar,  it  being  agreed  ana  understood  that  the  company  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  receive  any  beets  prior  to  October  15  containing  less  than  15  per  cent  sugar; 
it  also  being  understood  that  the  company  will  commence  receiving  the  crop  as  soon 
as  the  beets  are  thoroughly  matured. 

4.  In  the  event  that  an>r  portion  of  the  beets  grown  under  this  contract  (except  that 
portion  of  the  crop  which  is  to  be  siloed  as  herein  provided)  shall  not  by  tne  15th  da^ 
of  October  of  saia  year  be  ordered  delivered  by  the  company,  then  in  such  case  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  grower  to  promptl]^  commence  and  proceed  with  the  har- 
vesting and  delivery  of  such  beets  as  come  within  the  contract  requirements  after  the 
said  15th  day  of  October  without  further  notice  from  the  company  and  to  fully  com* 
plete  delivery  of  all  of  said  beets  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  December  of  said  year. 

5.  The  grower  agrees  to  silo,  if  so  directed  in  writing  by  the  company  prior  to  harvest, 
any  portion  of  the  tonnage  produced  on  the  above-contracted  acreage  not  to  exceed 
twenty -five  (25)  per  cent  of  the  entire  corp  grown  hereunder. 

6.  Seets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  as  follows: 

$5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar  and  under  15 

per  cent. 
^.25  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  15  per  cent  sugar  and  under 

16  per  cent. 
$5.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  16  per  cent  sugar  and  under  17 

per  cent. 
^.75  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  lees  than  17  per  cent  sugar  and  under  18 

per  cent. 
$6  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  18  per  cent  sugar  and  under  19 

per  cent. 
And  25  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  percentage  above  19  per  cent. 

^  For  all  beets  siloed  50  cents  per  ton  extra  shall  be  paid.  It  being  distinctiy  under- 
stood, however^  tiian  none  of  such  siloed  beets  shall  be  delivered  until  the  company 
■ends  written  instructions  to  the  grower  to  make  delivery  of  ''siloed  beets;' ^ also 
that  all  of  said  siloed  beets  shall  be  ordered  and  delivered  prior  to  January  31. 

Pajrment  to  be  made  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  and  received  during 
the  previous  calendar  month. 

18869—11 ^9 
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7.  The  grower  shall  have  the  privilege  of  selectiiifi:,  at  his  expense,  a  man  of  reliable 
character,  satisfactory  to  the  company,  to  check  the  tares  and  weights  of  the  beets 
grown  under  this  contvact,  at  the  receiving*8tations  where  such  beets  may  be  delivered 
and  to  check  in  the  tare-room  laboratory  the  polarization  of  his  beets. 

8.  It  is  further  agreed,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  cars  after  October  15,  causing 
serious  dela^  to  the  grower,  said  grower  shall  be  allowed  to  fork  his  beets  i&to  piles, 
under  directions  of  the  company,  at  the  receiving  stations,  where  large  elevated  dumps 
are  established,  and  no  loose  dirt  shall  be  removed  from  the  wagon  box  until  after 
having  been  weighed  back. 

9.  To  ascertain  the  Quality  oi  said  beets,  the  company  shall  have  the  privilege  at 
various  times  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  of  causing  the  beets  to  be 
sampled  and  polarized. 

10.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent  of  ^9 
company. 

,  Grower. 

The  Orb  at  Westbrn  Suoab  Co., 

By 

Colorado, ,  191 — . 


Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  an  actual  labor  contract  which  I  can  identify. 
Mr.  Kakeb.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.     This  is  a  contract  they 
make  with  the  foreign  labor,  or  labor  generally,  is  it  ? 
Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  the  hand  labor  for  the  best  fields. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  that  go  in. 
The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted. 

[DupUeate] 

Labor  Contract. 

contract  for  hand  labor  for  season  of  1910. 

Memorandum  of  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  6th  day  of  March  A.  D.  lilO, 
by  and  between  U.  G.  Slater,  of  Longmont,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  grower, 
and  Henry  Hessler,  of  Longmont,  hereinafter  designated  as  the  contractor. 

Witneseetli:  Uliereas,  the  grower  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  of  Longmont,  Colo.,  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  desirous  of  con- 
tracting with  the  contractor  for  doing  the  handwork  on  said  crop;  now,  therefore, 

In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1,  in  hand  paid  by  the  grower  to  the  contractor, 
receipt  of  whicli  is  hereby  acknowledged,  the  contractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees 
with  the  grower  to  do  the  handwork  on  40  acres,  more  or  less,  of  sugar  beets  planted 

or  to  be  planted quarter  of  section ,  township north, 

range west  of  the  sixth  P.  M.,  for  the  season  of  1910,  in  accordance  with  tJie 

rules  and  regulations  printed  on  the  back  hereof  and  made  a  part  of  this  contract. 

The  contractor  further  agrees  to  receive  as  full  compensation  for  said  work  the  prices 

hereinafter  specified,  and  the  grower  hereby  agrees  to  pay  said  contractor  for  aaid 

handwork  as  fast  as  the  respective  classes  of  work  have  been  completed  and  approved 

by  the  agricultural  superintendent  or  field  man  of  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Long- 

mont  factory,  at  the  prices  specified  below: 

Per  acre.    Per  ton. 

For  bunching  and  thinning '. $6.  00    $ 

For  second  hoeing 2.  50      

For  third  hoeing 1.  50      

For  pulling  and  topping 10.  00      

The  grower  further  agrees  to  provide  reasonable  living  accommodations  for  the 
contractor  without  expense  to  him,  and  to  furnish  said  contractor  with  water  near  al 
hand  for  drinking  and  domestic  purposes  witliout  expense. 

This  contract  shall  bind  and  benefit  both  parties  thereto,  and  its  fulfillment  shall 
be  a  charge  and  lien  on  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  respective  parties. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  subscribed  their  names  the  day  and 
year  fust  written  above. 

H.  G.  Slatkr,  Grown. 
Henry  Hesrler,  ContraUar, 
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RUI.B8  AND  Regulations  Govebnino  the  Handwork  on  the  Wtihin  Contract  . 

BUNCHINO  AND  THINNING. 

This  work  to  be  comnienced  by  the  contractor  just  as  soon  as  the  beets  show  four 
leaves  and  the  grower  has  them  cultivated,  and  must  be  completed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  Beets  to  be  thinned  from  7  to  10  inches  ai^urt, 
leaving  only  one  plant  in  each  place;  no  double  beets  shall  be  left.  This  work  must 
be  done  so  that  the  land  will  be  entirely  free  from  weeds. 

SECOND  HOEINO. 

This  work  must  be  commenced  by  the  contractor  as  soon  as  the  thinning  is  completed 
and  the  j^ower  has  finished  the  second  cultivation,  by  hoeing  a  little  deeper  than  the 
first  hoeing,  killing  and  removing  all  weeds  and  removing  any  double  plants  that  may 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  thinning.  The  grower  must  keep  the  crop  cultivated 
so  that  at  least  10  inches  of  the  center  of  the  row  remains  clear  of  all  weeds  and  foul 
growth  up  to  the  time  of  the  third  hoeing. 

THIRD  HOEINO<, 

A  third  hoein?  must  be  given  the  beets  by  the  contractor,  and  in  addition  to  such  third 
hoeing  any  and  all  further  hoeing  necessary  to  keep  the  beets  free  from  weeds,  until 
harvest  of  the  beets  is  commenced,  must  be  done  bv  the  contractor;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  beets  having  grown  so  large  that  a  third  or  further  hoeing  would  injure  them, 
then  all  weeds  that  grow  up  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  harvest  must  be 
removed  by  hand,  as  the  beets  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  at  all  times  until  harvested. 

PULLINO  AND  TOPPING. 

This  work  must  be  done  just  as  soon  as  the  grower  receives  orders  from  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  to  dig  his  beets.  The  plowing  out  will  be  done  by  the  grower. 
The  beets  must  be  pulled  by  the  contractor,  the  dirt  knocked  off  by  knocking  the  beets 
together  as  pulled,  and  throwing  them  into  piles.  The  ground  on  which  the  beets 
are  to  be  piled  must  be  cleaned  off  and  leveled  down  by  the  wntraotor,  so  that  the 
grower  may  fork  the  beets  into  the  wagon,  free  from  dirt,  rocks,  leaves,  or  other  trash. 

The  beets  will  be  topped  by  the  contractor  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  By  cut- 
ting off  the  tops  squarely  just  below  the  crown  at  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf;  knives 
or  hooks  will  not  be  used  for  lifting  the  beets. 

All  tools  for  handwork  shall  be  furnished  by  the  grower. 

All  cultivating,  irrigating,  plowing  out  and  loading  will  be  done  by  the  grower 
unless  otherwise  at^eed  upon. 

All  beets  left  in  the  field  over  niirbt  must  be  properly  protected  from  frost  by  the 
contractor  by  covering  the  piles  with  beet  tops,  and  the  t<^ps  to  be  removed  by  the 
grower. 

The  grower  reserves  the  right,  in  the  event  the  handwork  is  not  done  properly  or 
with  sufficient  rapidity  by  the  ci»iitra(  tor  that  the  crop  would  thereby  suffer,  to  engage 
additional  help  for  doing  the  work  at  a  j'rice  not  to  exceed  the  price  herein  contracted 
for,  and  to  deduct  the  expense  (»f  ti'.p  a-iinc  from  this  contract;  it  being  agreed  and 
understood,  however,  that  in  the  f»\  t»ni  of  any  dis]>ute  ariping  between  the  grower 
and  contractor  as  to  the  inter{)re;ati  -n  <.f  tbo  alnne  niles,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  being  done,  or  ns  ♦<>  r!»o  ihm  e>.sity  of  additional  help,  the  agricultural 
superintendent  or  field  roan  :f  t>i"  ^'»v*:.^  '\(Htprn  Snirar  Co.,  Lonsrmont  factory,  shall 
act  as  referee  and  his  deHsi  »ti  p'  >1I  '  «*  f^n^l  -.wd  bindinc:  on  both  the  contractor  and 
the  grower. 

The  Chairman.  The  fanner  makes  that  contract  with  the  contrac- 
tor, to  have  the  labor  done  ? 

Mr.  BoDKix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  about  the  labor.  What 
kind  and  class  of  labor  have  vou  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  all  classes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Japanese  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  Chinese. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Hindus  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  about  that.  I  made  a  mistake  when 
I  said  all.     I  meant  aU  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  JIaker.  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  per  centage  of  Americans  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  field  labor  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  very  small  per  cent,  except  those  that  tend  the 
fields  themselves. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes,  I  am  coming  to  that.  What  does  this  labor  con- 
tract apply  to  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  What  work  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No.  Does  the  company  furnish  this  labor  under  these 
contracts  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  can't  get  them.  When  there  was  not  much 
labor  in  the  country,  they  would  send  a  man  to  the  cities,  make  a  deal 
with  the  poor  people  around  the  slums  and  sign  that  contract.  I 
would  sign  mine  and  would  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them 
signed  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then,  the  company  would  snip  them  out  there  and 
we  would  pay  a  dollar  an  acre  to  the  company  to  help  tail  up  this 
expense,  in  order  to  get  the  help 

Mr.  Raker.  If  I  understand  you  correctly — and  I  do  not  want  to 
misunderstand  you — ^you  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  kind  and 
class  and  character  of  the  labor  employed  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  can  not  have  much  choice;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  that  is  not  the  question.  Come  right  to  the  facts. 
The  question  of  our  labor — whether  it  is  high-priced  American  labor 
or  not — is  not  practically  considered  by  the  company  at  all,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  By  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  question  is  simply  whom  they  can  get — the  cheap- 
est labor  they  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  aU  one  price,  but  it  is  just  who  they  can  get.  Of 
course,  the  farmers  are  very  choice  in  getting  nice  people,  but  they 
can  not  choose. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ordinarily  a  farmer  in  emplojring  a  man  gets  the  best 
kind  of  a  man  he  can  and  then  he  takes  hun  right  into  his  home,  gives 
hiTTi  a  good  bed,  and  lets  him  eat  at  the  same  table? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

I^Ir.  Raker.  But  the  method  used  by  the  sugar  people  is  to  get  the 
cheapest  labor  they  can  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  there  is  no  difTerence  as  to  the  nationality? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  the  question  that  they  must  pay  a  large  bonus 
to  run  their  business,  because  it  affects  labor,  in  order  to  keep  up  high- 
priced  labor  and  high  character  of  labor  and  high-minded  men,  does 
not  apply  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  at  all,  does  it? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  reverse  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  They  go  to  the  towns  that  have  the  greateit 
slums  to  hire  these  people. 

The  Chaibman.   1  our  company  does  not  furnish  that  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.     They  run  it  for  us. 

The  Chaibman.  I  understand;  but  you  say  that  is  hardly  necessary 
now,  and  the  man  who  gets  this  labor  that  is  done  under  this  hand- 
labor  contract  is  the  contractor,  who  contracts  with  the  foreman? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  is  the  man  who  brings  Hindu  and  Mexican 
and  other  labor  to  your  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  gets  them  it  he  can  get  them,  but  if  he  can  not  get 
them  he  is  not  responsible. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  he  contracts  to  do  the  work  and 
has  it  done  any  way  he  can,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  So  long  as  he  brings  people  to  do  the  work,  and  after 
the  people  are  in  my  field  if  they  do  not  do  their  work  right  I  object. 

Tne  Chaibman.   i  ou  complain  to  him  ?' 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  I  call  on  him  and  of  course  they  pay  more  atten- 
tion. 

The  Chaibman.  I  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Raker  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  sugar  company  is  responsible  for  the  kind  of  labor  tnere. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  contractor  that  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  want  to  make  this  plain  and  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  understand  that  they  are 
interested  in  getting  as  low-priced  labor  as  possible;  that  is,  the  sugar- 
beet  people  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now,  they  make  an  arrangement  with  the  farmers 
that  they  will  send  out  their  agents  to  the  slums  of  the  cities,  wherever 
they  can  get  cheap,  low-priced  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.'  You  people  sign  a  blank  contract  with  the  man's  name 
left  out  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  this  agent  of  the  sugar-beet  people  takes  tliis 
contract  to  these  places,  finds  the  man  and  writes  his  name  in  and  has 
him  sign  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  different,  then. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  that  man  is  shipped  to  the  locality  where  he  is 
needed? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  if  he  is  not  satisfactory,  you  report  to  the  agent 
that  brought  him  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  he  then  tries  to  get  you  another  man  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  agent  is  an  agent  of  the  sugar  factory,  and  not 
of  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  an  agent  of  the  sugar  factory;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  man  that  signs  as  contractor 
is  a  man  that  the  sugar  factory  furnishes  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  is  the  farmer  himself. 

Ihe  Chairman.  No;  the  farmer  is  called  the  grower  in  this  con- 
tract. Ihe  grower  is  the  farmer  and  the  contractor  is  the  man  who 
agrees  to  have  this  hand  labor  done  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  got  this  mixed  up,  I  guess. 

Ihe  Chairbcan.  Now,  is  this  contractor  an  agent  of  the  beet-sugar 
factory  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  the  men  who  work  in  the  field  make  ? 
Take  a  man  who  works  in  your  field,  how  much  does  he  make  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  kind  of  work  varies  so  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  about  how  much  does  a  man  get,  working  in  a 
beet  field  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  are  the  extremes  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Plenty  of  men  can  do  as  much  as  five  other  men  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  such  a  man  ought  to  be  entitled  to  five  times 
as  much  pay.     What  does  he  get  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  a  son  who  takes  out  a  half  acre  a  day  at  $10 
an  acre.     He  gets  $5  a  day. 

lir.  FoRDNEY.  For  thinning  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Taking  them  out  and  topping  them.  On  the  thin- 
ning he  blocks  an  acre  and  a  haU  a  day,  and  that  work  is  classed  at 
$2  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  gets  $3  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  trouble  is  that  the  witness  is  giving  the  earnings 
of  his  son  as  an  expert.  He  is  putting  up  a  good,  clean  white  man  to 
work,  and  such  a  man,  of  course,  is  interested  in  the  work.  But  what 
we  want  is  to  get  at  what  the  labor  that  is  imported  gets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wliat  does  the  average  man  make  per  day  ?  I  am  not 
referring  to  boys  or  children,  but  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  $2,  but  he  has  got  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  slums  over  to  get  men  to 
work  for  $2  a  day  m  your  country  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.   Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  instance,  here  is  a  man  who  has  a  wife  and  several 
children.  If  his  children  are  over  10  years  of  age,  I  suppose  they  ^o 
out  and  work  in  the  field  and  help  thin  the  beets  ?  That  is  right,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  wife  does  the  same  thing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  figured  what  the  whole  family  makes  in 
a  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  varies  so  much 

Mr.  Raker.  It  varies  according  to  the  kind  and  class  of  man  who 
is  doing  the  work  as  to  how  much  he  would  make  a  day.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  any  average  that  an  average  man 
would  make  in  a  day  for  his  own  labor,  excluding  his  wife  and 
children  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  that  if  a  man  works  real  good,  S2  a  day; 
but  you  will  notice  that  that  is  all  back-breaking  worK  and  there  are 
very  few  Americans  that  can  do  that. 

llr.  Rakeb.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  cut  out;  I  do  not  want 
what  the  exceptional  man  can  do,  but  what  the  average  man  can  do; 
what  they  do  make.  These  men  that  come  in  under  these  contracts, 
single  men,  how  much  do  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  averaged  it  at  about  $2.* 

Mr.  Baker.  That  settles  it,  then. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  say  that  it  back-breaking  work,  hard  work.  Is 
it  harder  than  ordinary  farming  work  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Oh,  yes;  to  certain  people.  Some  people  would  just 
a?  soon  work  in  beets  as  anywhere.  Tnere  are  kinds  of  people  that 
can  not  do  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  that  thev  are  not  trained  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  have  not  got  the  back.  People  that  have  not 
got  a  back  so  that  they  can  lean  over  can  not  do  tliat  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Hinds,  ("an  they  not  do  their  work  by  staying  on  their  knees  f 

Ji-Ir.  Bodkin.  Yes;  as  long  as  the  hide  stays  on.  But  a  half  a  day 
will  take  the  hide  off  a  man,  even  tied  up  in  sacks. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  pay  them  for  bunching  and  thinning  $6  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  it  may  take  that  man  three  days  or  four  or  five 
days  to  do  that  work.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  to  the  employer  as 
long  as  there  are  enough  of  thenl.     Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  for  the  second  hoeing  it  is  $2.50  per  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  prices  vary. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  this  contract.  The  second  hoeing,  $2.50  per  acre. 
Will  tliis  man  hoe  an  acre  in  a  day,  the  second  hoeing  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  on  how  weedy  it  is. 

Mr.  Raker.  Take  the  ordinary  piece  of  land,  >\ith  ordinary  weed 
and  ordinary  conditions  and  ordinary  soil.     Can  he  hoe  an  acre  a  day  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Thev  figure  out  that  by  the  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  seen  fellows  hoe  10  acres  a  day  and  I  have 
seen  them  hoe  only  a  quarter  acre  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  ri^ht.  At  the  third  hoeing  they  get  $1.50  a  day 
an  acre,  and  for  pullmg  and  topping,  $10  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  to  figure  what  they  get  a  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  more  variation  in  that  work  than  anything 
eke. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  depends  upon  the  strength  of  a  man's  back  as  to 
how  much  work  he  can  do  in  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  whether  he  hurries  for  14  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  work  14  hours  a  day  at  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Lots  of  them;  and  15  and  16  hours. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  $2  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  am  saying  when  they  are  working  by  the 
contract.  When  I  say  $2  a  day,  I  say  that  is  about  the  averi^e. 
It  takes  a  good  man  to  go  out  and  work  through  the  season  and  have 
S2^  a  day  mrough  thick  and  thin.  Some  years  or  in  some  fields  the 
third  hoeing  lote  of  times  does  not  have  to  be  performed  if  the  first 
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two  are  done  good  and  it  is  a  dry  year  and  the  weeds  do  not  come  on. 
It  is  a  lottery,  the  whole  work,  and  that  is  the  trouble.  They  are 
afraid  they  will  get  stuck  and  make  very  small  wages,  there  is  such  a 
variation  m  the  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  I  can  appreciate  that.  A  weedy  patch 
will  take  a  lot  of  work  and  maybe  another  patch  you  can  go  through 
very  rapidly. 

Mr.  rioDKiN.  Yes;  it  differs  very  much. 

Mr.  RAker.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  treatment  of  the  labor 
there — the  farmers  or  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  anybody.  It  is  simply  disagreeable 
work  and  nobody  cares  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  you  not  get  American  labor — this  high- 
class  American  labor  that  we  are  talking  about,  which  is  protected 
by  our  liigh  tariff?  Why  do  they  get  this  labor  from  the  slums  of 
the  cities  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Americans  will  not  do  that  work;  not  1  in  50. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  cry  by  the  beet-sugar  people  that  we  must 
keep  up  a  sort  of  a  bounty,  a  high  tariff,  to  maintam  the  high  stand- 
ard of  American  labor  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  homes 
and  educate  their  children  does  not  amount  to  anything;  there  is 
nothing  in  that,  is  there  ?  Is  that  right  ? 
'   Mr.  Bodkin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  does  similar  labor  get  in  foreign  beet 
fields?    Are  you  acquainted  with  that? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  men  who  supply 
the  labor  get  the  best  help  they  can  to  do  that  particular  kind  of 
work? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  reason  why  the  American  laborer  is  not  em- 
ployed is  simply  because  he  refuses  to  do  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  will  not  do  enough  to  pay  to  have  him.  You  have 
not  got  money  enough  to  pay  him  for  what  little  he  would  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  meet  conditions  by  hiring  such  help  as  will 
perform  this  kind  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  can  do,  or  quit  raising  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  all  your  labor  in  the 
beet  field  is  foreign,  cheap  labor  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Once  in  a  while  there  are  American  boys  who  work  in 
those  fields,  if  they  have  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  women  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  American  women.  This  help  that  comes  in  con- 
sists of  men  and  women  and  children,  all  work  alike. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  does  a  woman  make  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  are  lots  of  women  that  do  a  lot  more  work  than 
their  husbands.     The  man  is  usually  the  boss. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  part  of  the  foreign  custom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  how  much  will  the  average  smart  woman  make  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  figure  that  anybody  that  does  a  good  day's 
work  would  make  about  $2. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  woman  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  you  say  of  the  difficulty  of  that  work, 
working  in  the  beet  fields  for  a  woman,  as  compared  to  breaking  stone 
on  the  roads  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Breaking  stone  would  be  easier  than  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Much  easier  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  should  think  it  would,  unleps  you  would  supply 
them  with  a  large,  heavy  hammer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  About  how  much  easier  would  you  say  ?  What  would 
be  the  relation  between  that  beet  work  and  breaking  stone  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  might  be  some  people  that  would  prefer  one 
and  some  the  other,  but  I  would  take  the  breaking  stone,  and  I 
imi^ine  most  people  would. 

i&.  Hinds.  As  an  employer  of  labor,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  difference  in  the  wages  you  would  have  to  pay  as  between  the 
labor  in  the  beet  field  and  the  labot  breaking  stone  on  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  expect  that  there  would  be  very  much 
difference,  for  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  them  beUeve  that  the  beet 
work  is  very  nice. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  say  $1.50  for  the  stone-breaking  work  as 
conipared  to  $2  for  the  beet  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No ;  I  would  not  get  it  down  that  fine. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  understand  that  women  in  Germany  work  at  breaking 
stones  on  the  roads  at  30  cents  a  day.  I  have  seen  that  stated.  I  did 
not  know  but  that  mi^ht  give  you  some  ratio  to  compare  our  labor 
in  the'  beet  fields  and  m  the  beet  fields  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No;  I  would  not  catch  anything  from  that,  only  that 
thev  would  work  in  our  beet  fields  for  $2  a  day  well  contented  u  they 
had  been  working  for  that  httle  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  the  S2  a  day  work  that  you  have  spoken  of  they 
work  from  10  to  15  hours  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  for  15  hours  and  more  in  a  busy  time.  They  go 
out  with  lanterns  after  supper  and  are  usually  there  when  I  go  to  oed, 
and  are  there  when  I  get  up. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  where  they  are  working  upon  a  contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  many  hours  do  they  work  when  they  are  work- 
ing by  the  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ten  hours. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  have  a  contract  they  work  as  many  hours  as 
they  please? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  their  own  affair;  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  these  men  and  women  work  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  work  every  day  until  they  get  done  during  the 
season;  yes. 

Mr.  IliNDS.  That  is,  the  $2  a  day  represents  continuous  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  work  by  the  day.  Those  are  the  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  are  there  some  days  that  they  do  not  work  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  until  they  get  done,  unless  it  is  bad  weuther. 
About  the  1st  of  June  they  ^o  over  the  second  hoeing  and  about  the 
1st  of  August  the  third  hbemg,  and  perhaps  it  would  take  them  all 
this  time,  out  if  they  get  done  one  class  of  work  they  may  go  out  and 
get  some  other  work. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  then  they  get  paid  for  that  in  addition  to  their 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  outside  pay  from  the  farmers  in  this  $2  a  day 
average  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  they  are  not  busy  in  the  beet  fields  they  work 
for  whoever  hires  them,  for  about  $2  or  $2.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  $2  a  day  they  average  in  the 
beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  $2  average  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fanner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So,  at  the  end  of  the  season  these  men  may  have  made 
$3  or  $4  a  day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  For  instance,  if  they  made  $2  a  day  in  the  beet 
field  that  only  applies  to  what  days  they  worked  in  the  beet  fields. 
Of  course,  when  tney  are  working*  outside  they  are  not  earning  any^ 
thing  in  the  beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  they  earn  ordinarily  outside  of  the 
beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  ordinarily  have  a  month  in  haying,  at 
odd  times,  and  a  week  or  two  between  hoeing,  and  then  they  would 
follow  a  thrashing  machine;  that  is,  the  men  and  bi^  boys.  Usually 
the  women  and  children  do  the  second  and  third  hoeing,  and  the  men 
go  out  m  September  and  October,  in  that  other  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  they  get  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day  at  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  A  day,  yes;  in  harvest  or  hay  work. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  sometimes  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  years  when  help  is  very  scarce  and  also  in  spuds 
picking;  that  is  high-priced  work. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  help  hard  for  you  to  get  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  has  been  easy  for  the  last  two  years;  before  that  it 
was  very  scarce. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  the  Americans  like  to  do  that  haying  and  thrashing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  have  the  same  repugnance  for  that  work  that  they 
have  to  the  work  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  that  ?  Do  you  say  that  you  can  not  get 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  thrashing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  asked  me  if  they  iBced  to  do  it,  and  I  said  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  1  suppose  very  few  men  like  to  work,  and  if  they 
can  get  out  of  work  they  do  so;  but  you  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
Americans  to  do  haying  and  harvest  work,  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Up  to  two  years  ago  they  were  so  scarce  you  could 
not  get  them;  but  for  the  last  couple  of  years  help  has  been  pretty 
plenty.  But  I  would  say  a  man  is  near  broke  when  he  ^oes  out  hay- 
ing, except  a  man  who  is  trying  to  accumulate  somethmg,  which  is 
perhaps  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  go  back  again  to  this  family  business,  there  have  not 
been  any  statistics  that  would  be  reliable  to  show  how  much  a  man 
would  get  for  two  days'  work  in  this  locality  you  have  been  speakii^ 
of,  in  handling  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  The  real  fact  is  that  the  contract  is  entered  into  by  a 
man.  and  he  generally  has  his  wife  and  probably  from  two  to  nve 
chilaren  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  little  fellows  maybe  are  only  7  or  8  years  of 
age,  and  the  family  goes  out  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up  and  stays  out 
until  it  is  dark  or  dusk  working  upon  these  jobs  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  is  the  way  the  work  is  handled  in  cleaning 
and  thinning  and  hoeing  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  about  the  way  they  work  under  these  contracts  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  as  to 
how  much  a  man  would  get  for  a  day's  work  in  that  locality.  Is  not 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  £k>DKiN.  You  could  not  say.  It  depends  on  how  much  help 
he  has  got. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at;  but  the  method  is 
as  I  have  described  it  to  you,  is  it  not  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  the  proprietor  farmers  in  your  country  pay  all 
their  taxes  and  expenses — taat  is,  farm  expenses ;  I  would  not  put  in 
their  food  and  clothingr— and  average  $2.50  a  day  per  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  would  he  have  that  much  to  apply  on  his 
grocery  and  store  biUs  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean,  take  out  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  his  farm,  the  taxes  that  he  pays,  the  expenses  that  he  pays  for 
labor,  everything  except  his  clothes  and  food  and  dissipations  and 
dues  to  the  Ejughts  of  Pvthias  and  the  Masons,  can  the  farmer 
average  $2.50  a  day  through  the  year  for  proprietary  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  no.  They  vary  as  much  as  weeds  in  a 
beet  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  aiming  at  was  this:  If  a  man  was  coming 
into  your  country,  had  he  bettor  come  in  and  buy  a  farm  or  go  to 
the  slums  and  enlist  in  the  beet  sc[uad  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  farmers  are  just  Uke  all  other  people;  some  are 
making  money  and  others  are  losing  it.     There  is  no  regularity  to  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  the  farmers  on  an  average  are  not  making  a  great 
deal? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  perhaps  10  per  cent  are  making  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Ana  the  others  are  just  living  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  and  some  are  not  living;  some  are  quitting  and 
going  to  the  towns.  You  might  say  that  there  are  7  or  8  per  cent 
of  them  that  are  just  paying. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  the  farmers  generally  in  your  locality  regard  the 
raising  of  beets  under  present  conditions  as  being  a  profitable  method 
of  farming  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  profits,  if  any,  are  very  close  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  returns  very  slim  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  is  a  little  like  those  others ;  when  you  get  a  tonnage 
<5rop  of  16  or  18  or  20  tons,  there  is  good  money  in  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  speaking  of  the  average  conditions. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  average,  of  course,  shows  11  tons,  which  barely 
pays  the  expense.     If  you  hire  it  done  it  will  hardly  pay  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  profits  consist  of  your  own  labor 
and  the  labor  of  the  other  members  of  your  family  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  take  all  the  profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  you  simply  get  good  fair  pay  for  your 
own  work  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Fairly  good,  taking  an  average  for  the  State. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  said  that  you  cmtivated  40  acres,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Thirteen  acres  of  it  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  13^  acres;  yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  you  have  charged  up  to  those  beets  $20  an 
acre  rent  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  you  make  that  much  on  the  balance  of  the 
40  acres  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  have  any  such  land  in  the  balance. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  you  had  had  that  kind  of  land  could  you  make 
that  much  and  still  make  wages  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  still  make  the  same  wages  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  the  beet  crop  is  the  better  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  account  of  the  amount  qf  days  I  put  in.  The 
other  crop  would  end  quicker  and  I  would  not  have  got  in  so  much 
work. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  As  between  the  two,  even  though  you  lost  money 
on  the  beets — and  you  did  not  lose,  because  you  made  $1  or  $1.50 
an  acre — the  beet  crop  was  the  best  ?   * 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  was  with  me;  yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney,  Is  that  generally  so  with  the  farmers  in  your  State  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  generally.  We  were  talking  over  that,  you 
know.  On  account  of  my  improvements  and  location,  I  have  been 
offered  $250  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  for  the  whole  40  acres  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  But  I  say  that  just  as  good  beets  could  be 
gro^Ti  on  $150  an  acre  land  farther  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  would  those  people  who  proposed  to  pay  you 
$250  an  acre  for  your  land  grow  on  that  land  ?  How  would  they  use 
the  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  get  it  because  it  is  a  nice  neighborhood 
and  a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And  would  they  put  it  into  city  property  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  said  that  you  adjoined  the  city,  I  think  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No ;  I  said  we  were  near  a  good  little  town,  and  it  is 
a  good  place  to  live. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  not  pay  that  much  for  farming  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  would  they  pay  for  land  for  farming 
purposes  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Bemg  close  to  the  town  and  having  the  benefit  of 
short  hauls,  it  ought  to  bring  $175  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  that  is  as  much  as  land  in  England  is  worth  near 
large  cities,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  crop  has  got  to  be  a  pretty  valuable  one  to  justify 
the  payment  of  $175  an  acre,  has  it  not  i 

Mr.  jSodkin.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  otner  crop  could  this  land  be  utilized  for  to  jus- 
tify an  investment  of  $175  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  would  be  any  crop  year  after 
year,  on  an  average,  which  would  justify  that  pricea  land. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Bemg  somewhat  of  a  farmer  myself,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  crop  that  you  could  put  into  the  ground  in  my  northern  country 
where  you  would  be  justified  to  pay  more  than  $100  an  acre,  unless 
it  was  near  a  city  and  could  be  used  for  truck  gardening  or  something 
of  that  kind.  For  the  general  raising  of  grains,  and  so  forth,  or  hay, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  we  have  no  land  that  our  farmers  can  invest 
more  than  $100  an  acre  in  and  rely  upon  the  crop  giving  a  remunera* 
tion  sufficient  for  a  living.  But  we  ao  not  raise  beets.  Now,  if  jrou 
can  pay  $175  an  acre  for  the  land  and  raise  beets,  that  is  something 
that  the  committee  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  how  many  beets  they  could  raise.  It 
is  just  a  chance  question. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Could  you,  one  year  with  another,  raise  beets  enough 
at  the  present  prices  to  justify  the  payment  of  $175  an  acre  for  the 
landt 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  done  so  all  but  one  year  in  my  field. 

Mr.  Malbt.  My  idea  about  it  is  that  your  farmers  generally,  men 
who  have  lands  that  are  worth  from  $150  to  $175  an  acre,  who  hold 
them  at  those  prices  or  sell  at  those  prices,  must  find  some  method  of 
getting  an  adequate  return  to  represent  such  an  investment.  The 
question  I  have  in  mind  is  whether  the  beet  crop  has  been  found  to- 
justify  the  farmers  either  to  pay  that  sum  for  land,  or  hold  it  if  they 
own  it  to  raise  beets  upon. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  the  business  first  came  into  the  country  they 
raised  a  bettei  tonnage,  perhaps  for  three  years.     Then  there  were 
hi^h  prices  paid  for  the  land  on  the  strength  of  the  beet  proposition. 
.    Air.  AIalbt.  What  is  the  average  land  in  your  locality  for  beet 
purposes  worth  per  acre  now  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  beet  pui  poses  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  do  not  talk  it  for  beets  any  more. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well*  upon  which  beets  could  fee  successfully  raised;. 
for  what  could  you  buy  what  might  be  termed  gool  beet  lanus in  your 
locality  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  good  lands  for  hay  and  alfalfa — that  is  what 
they  talk  now,  but  of  course  they  can  raise  beets  on  it.  They  think 
it  is  worth  about  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  alfalfa  is  a  very  valuable  crop  in  localities 
where  you  can  succe^ully  raise  it. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Well,  would  you  say  your  beet  land  in  your  locality 
was  worth  on  an  average  about  SI 50  an  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  quite  catch  why  we  should  say  beet  land. 
If  we  would  say  land  that  would  raise  beets  and  other  crops,  but  to 
just  say  ''beet  land" — we  do  not  figure  beet  land  as  we  used  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  exclusively  beet  land,  I  see. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  farm  is  devoted  to  beet 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tliisyear? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  13^  acres  out  of  40  acres. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  about  one-third  of  your  land  is  devoted  to 
beets? 

Mr.  Bodmn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  proportion  of  your  neighbors'  farms  are  devoted 
to  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  vary  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wliat  would  be  a  fair  average  as  far  as  your  eye  oan 
reach  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  two-tliirds  of  them  do  not  grow  any  beets  at 
all,  and  then  the  others  have  no  telling  how  much  land  in  beets. 
Some  fellow  might  feel  lucky  and  make  himself  beheve  that  he  can 
raise  15  tons  or  something  like  that,  and  he  would  plant  them — ^I 
could  not  give  you  any  idea  how  much 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  do  those  that  plant  beets  stay  in  beet  raising  year 
after  year,  or  do  they  just  go  in  and  get  disgusted  and  go  out? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  way  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  raise  beets  any  more? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  they  ^nll  lay  off  a  year  or  two  and  then  try  it 
again. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  lay  off  a  year  or  two  and  go  back  to  beet 
raising  because  they  have  gotten  back  their  courage  or  because  they 
want  to  rotate  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Rotation  is  a  good  thing  and  then  they  change  their 
mind  or  something  or  other,  and  they  figure  that  they  might  raise 
a  paying  crop  on  account  of  the  rotation,  and  they  try  it  again,  and 
maybe  they  ^\^ll  be  lucky. 

M^r.  Hinds.  How  is  it  with  you?  Have  you  raised  beets  every 
year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  All  but  one  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  first  had  a  contract  for  three  years,  and  then  I 
raised  them  one  year,  and  then  I  laid  off,  and  then  I  raised  them 
this  last  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  did  you  lay  off  one  year? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  I  had  9  tons  to  the  acre  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  discouraged  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  was  afraid  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  \Miat  other  crops  did  you  raise  besides  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Just  wheat. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acrcf  of  wheat  did  you 
raise? 
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Mr.  BoDdK.  Just  about  21. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  what  is  it  worth  per  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $1.20  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  sell  it  by  the  hundred  or  bv  the  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  By  the  hundred;  $1.20  a  hundred.  That  is  66 
cents  a  bushel.  But  I  would  say  that  I  saved  the  water  off  the 
wheat  for  the  beets  until  the  wheat  was  nearly  burned  up,  and 
when  we  got  some  more  water  in  the  lake  I  found  I  would  have 
some  for  tne  wheat  and  the  beets,  then  I  irrigated  the  wheat.  That 
was  why  it  fell  down  so.  , 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  21  bushels  an  acre  was  not  your  average  crop  I 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  would  be  your  average  crop  of  wheat  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Twenty-one  bushels  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  other 
years  it  ran  up  to  65.    Ordinarily,  on  good  ground,  40  to  50  bushels. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  raise  40  or  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  an  average  hke  year,  with  average  like  ground. 

Mr.  Hixds.  How  much  would  that  net  you  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Depending  again  on  tlie  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  at  66  cents,  which  you  say  you  sold  yours  for  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  would  be  four  times  six  is  $24.  I  can  not  figure 
it  very  well. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  did  your  beets  give  you  an  acre  this  year ! 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  rent  for  the  land  and  paid  for  the  work  and  all 
that  I  did,  and  got  $3.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds,  i  ou  got  paid  for  your  work  on  the  land  and  $3.50  an 
acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  better  proposition  than 
the  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  was  on  my  best  land.     I  saved  my  water  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  as  to  this  50  or  60  1)ushels  of  wheat  an  acre  that 
you  get,  is  that  on  the  poorer  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  that  is  good  land.  When  it  is  65  bushels,  that 
is  on  the  best  land. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  the  wheat  and  the  beets  were  both  on  the  best 
land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  These  figures  just  given  were  fic:ured  on  the  basis  of 
40  bushels  to  the  acre.     I  said  I  had  raised  65  bushels  on  the  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course  that  was  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Which  ?    The  65  bushels  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  No;  the  40  bushels. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  compared  with  the  greatest  wheat-growing  nations 
in  Europe,  that  is  a  large  crop.  They  do  not  get  over  30  bushels  to 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  is,  of  course,  not  an  average. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  is  an  exceptional  place. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  might  say  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Is  that  not  the  condition  all  over  the  West  where  you 
can  get  water  on  your  land  ?  Can  you  name  any  place  where  they 
do  not  get  from  50  to  80  bushels  where  they  can  get  water  on  land,  if 
the  land  is  in  the  beginning  decent  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course  60  to  80  bushels 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Thoroughly  plowed  and  irrigated,  I  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  It  takes  a  ^ood  season,  and  then  that  is  just  a  part  of 
the   rop  or  a  part  of  the  choice  crop. 

^^  Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that  the  average  crop  of  the  Dakotas,  according 
to  governmental  reports,  is  about  14  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  have  so  many  cheap  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  they  sow  it  in  wheat.  In  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  good  wheat  country,  it  averages 
about  20  busnels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  average  for  the  United  States  is  about  13  or  14 
bushels  to  the  acre,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  where  you  are  flaring  wrong.  This  gentle- 
man is  figuring  upon  land  that  has  been  irrigated.  Take  the  land  in 
the  Western  States  where  they  irrigate,  they  can  raise  these  crops, 
and  we  will  find  out  from  him  that  upon  raising  wheat  in  this  country 
right  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives,  considering  the  amount  of  money  spent 
in.  irrigation  outside  of  the  labor,  he  wUl  get  more  than  he  does  in 
raising  beets.     Is  not  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say,  on  account  of  the  rotation  the 
beets  give  us.     I  am  not  turning  down  the  beet  proposition. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  do  not  want  you  to  turn  down  the  beet  proposition; 
but  suppose  you  raised  potatoes  one  year.  That  would  give  you  as 
much  as  the  beets? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  quite  so  much  in  our  neighborhood.  In  our 
neighborhood  we  have  a  clay  soil  that  is  just  right  for  grain,  and 
when  you  put  it  into  potatoes  it  makes  it  a  shade  too  rich,  and  when 
you  undertake  to  bum  it  properly  you  will  have  to  do  some  good 
guessii^  if  you  burn  it  just  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  raised  alfalfa,  how  many  crops  of  alfalfa 
did  you  raise? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Three  crops. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  will  net  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  $30. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  seed  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  alfalfa  crop  at  $30  per  acre  was  a  better  crop  than 
the  beet  crop  designated  by  you  to-day,  a  better  crop  to  the  farmer. 
Taking  the  figures  you  gave  given,  paymg  $1.50  to  cut  it  and  put  it  in 
the  sack,  you  can  get  it  done  for  that,  can  you  not  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  practically  get  $20  an  acre  for  your  hay  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $25. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  not  what  you  have  given  here.  You  only  get 
$3.50. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  do  not  buy  myself  such  a  lon^  job  with  the  hay. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  my  dear  sir,  while  you  are  buying  yourself  a  long 
job  with  your  beets,  can  not  you  in  the  meantime  be  doing  something 
else? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  see ;  you  won't  give  me  that  money  without  earning  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Maybe  that  would  be  so;  I  have  hot  figured  it  out 
that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  gets  $30  per  acre  for 
the  alfalfa  crop  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  he  can  clear  net  $25.     That  is  a  small  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  $5  per  acie  to  handle  it  and  harvest  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  said  you  made  $25  profit  out  o' 
alfalfa? 

Mr.  BoDEiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $5  per  acre  for  the  three  crops  is  one  and  two-thirds 
dollars  for  harvesting  three  crops.  Can  you  do  thisit  out  there  with 
two  and  three  dollars  a  day  for  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $30  worth  of  hay,  and  then,  talking  $25  profit, 
leaves  $5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  harvesting  three  crops? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  harvest  three  crops  per  season  for  $1.66§ 
an  acre  for  each  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  more  than  $1.50  an  acre,  does  it  not,  tp  cut 
it  and  dry  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  it  was  near  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  understood  that  you  produced  12|  tons  of  beets  to 
the  acre? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  on  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  expected  to  get  how  much? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  expected  to  get  18  tons. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  be  a  good  crop,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year  18  tons  was  what  I  was  looking  for. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  cud  you  not  get  it  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  did  not  grow  large. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  would  in  an  ordinary  year  grow  lai^e  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  say  they  would.  They  have  such  a 
habit  now  of  not  growing  large;  that  is  why  we  do  not  get  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  for  oeet  culture  does  that  land  have  the  relative 
superiority  that  it  does  for  wheat  culture  ?  You  are  producing  of 
wheat  tlunee  times  the  average  of  the  United  States  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  producing  on  beets  three  times  the  average  of 
the  beet  fields  in  Michigan  and  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  your  land  does  not  have  the  relative  superi- 
ority for  beet  culture  tnat  it  does  for  raising  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  no;  I  did  not  catch  what  you  stated. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  you  did  not  get  the  advantage  of  irrigation 
for  beets  that  you  do  for  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Not  if  you  lay  that  to  the  irrigation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  you  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  irrigation,  com- 
bined with  the  soil,  that  gives  you  that  tremendously  large  wheat 
yield? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  irrigation  is  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

(Thereupon  at  5.15  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Thursday,  December  7,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  the  American  Suoab  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  191 L 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  E.  Raker 
(acting  chamnan)  presiding. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.  JAMES  BODKnT— Besnmed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  whose  interest  do  you  come  here  to 
testify)    Were  you  subposnaed  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  a  letter. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  not  say  that  we  were.  One  of  the  letters  to 
one  of  our  committee  asked  if  we  would  come  without  a  subpcDna.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  letter  was  considered  a  subpcena  or  not, 
from  the  chairman,  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  wrote  you  to  come,  did  he  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yew:  with  that  statement  along. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  sort  of  statement  did  he  ask  vou  for)  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  the  committee  has  saia  or  done  in  the 
matter,  and  I  ask  for  information.  What  information  did  the  chair- 
man ask  you  to  give  wlien  vou  came  here,  or  what  statement  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  asked  that  we  come  to  meet  this  committee  on  the 
5th  of  December,  saying  that  mileage  and  witness  fees  had  been 
allowed.  Then  he  did  not  say  anythmg  about  the  subpoena  in  my 
letter,  but  in  one  of  the  others — in  Mr.  Combs's  letter — it  stated  or 
asked  if  he  would  come  without  being  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  were  asked  to  bring  what  kind  of  a  statement — 
information  showing  what  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  From  this  letter  of  the  chairman  here? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  were  just  asked  to  come  here  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  knowing  what  you  were  to  testify  to  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Judge  Raker,  may  I  ask,  do  you  know  why  the 
committee  summoned  this  witness  as  a  grower  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  not  personally,  only  from  the  examination  I  gave 
him  yesterday,  and  f rom  nis  testimony  I  gather  that  the  sugar  growers 
of  Colorado  would  like  to  have  their  testimony  go  into  the  record 
here  to  show  their  treatment  and  the  amount  they  are  getting  for 
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their  beets  as  compared  with  the  amount  that  the  refiners  are  getting, 
and  to  show  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  would  like,  as  a  member  of  the  conmiittee, 
to  make  the  point  that  I  want  the  committee  to  also  sunmnon  some 
fanners  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  are  raising  beets.  As  I 
understood  it  when  the  committee  adjourned,  it  was  not  intended 
we  should  go  into  this  class  of  information,  but  I  had  before  requested 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that* some  farmers  might  besubpcenaed 
to  give  testimony  as  to  the  raising  of  beets  for  factories;  and,  there- 
fore, since  this  witness  has  been  called,  I  want  to  call  some  witnesses 
from  Michigan  and  from  other  States  that  raise  beets  to  testify 
before  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  no  doubt  the  Chairman  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes  and  we  will  take  that  matter  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  yesterday  you  evidently^  complained 
of  the  treatment  that  you  were  receiving  from  the  manufacturers  in 
tests  made  of  your  beets  to  show  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets, 
did  you  not^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can't  say  that  it  was  a  complaint.  I  can  say  we 
don't  know  a  thing  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  could  you  not  know  all  about  it  if  you  wanted 
to?  Could  you  not  make  your  own  tests?  The  people  in  other 
States  do  that.    They  do  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  got  up  a  move  in  our  oi^anization  to  put  in  labora^ 
tories  of  oOr  own,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  that  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  any  chemist  could  give  you  the  sugar 
content  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  could;  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Through  a  very  simple  method,  and  cheap,  too. 
That  is  frequently  done  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  for  $5  each,  but  there  are  but  few  of  us  that 
have  got  S5  to  have  a  test  made  every  day  or  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  am  sorry,  i  ou  ought  to  move  to  Michigan 
and  raise  beets,  because  the  farmers  in  our  btate  consider  beets  the 
most  valuable  crop  raised  in  the  State,  and  it  has  been  contended 
here  time  and  time  again,  not  before  this  committee  but  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  that  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised  in 
aria  lands,  where  sunshine  and  water  is  required,  where  you  have 
sunshine  all  the  time  and  where  you  can  get  water  to  the  beets  when 
they  need  it,  that  you  get  a  larger  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets 
and  a  larger  tonnage  per  acre  than  is  found  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
or  other  States  where  they  depend  upon  the  elements.  Now,  the 
amount  of  beets  you  raised,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  is  just  a  little 
above  the  average  in  theState  of  Michi^n,  but  way  below  the  ton- 
nage raised  where  a  high  state  of  cultivation  is  ^ven,  such  as  you  gave 
them.  You  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  Bodkin,  tnat  it  cost  you  $69.83 
per  acre  to  raise  your  beets,  and  you  gave  that  in  an  itemized  manner, 
giving  $20  per  acre  as  a  reasonable  rent  for  vour  land.  The  cost  per 
acre  in  the  Btate  of  Michigan  is  less  than  $30,  figuring  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  land,  team  work,  labor,  everything  connected 
with  the  raising  of  beets  and  marketing  them,  putting  them  on  the 
cars  ready  to  send  to  the  factory.  That  is  considerably  below  $30 
per  acre  in  the  State  of  Michigan.    You  gave  your  figures  as  $69.83 
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per  acre.  Is  that  a  fair  average  of  cost  in  the  State  t)f  Colorado  per 
acre  for  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  was  what  it  cost  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  a  fair  average  in  the  State  of 
('olorado.    I  know  you  said  that  is  what  it  cost  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  applied  that  $6.66  worth  of  water.  I  do  not 
know  w^hether  other  people  irrigated  their  beets  four  times  in  a  dry 
year  like  last  year  was  or  not.  They  would  have  to  slight  the  beet 
crop  to  do  it  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ask  vou  now,  for  this  last,  year's  crop,  did  it  cost 
the  average  farmer  in  the  State  of  Colorado  $69.83  per  acre  for  rais- 
ing his  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  he  did  the  work  I  did  it  cost  liim  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  that  is  not  the  question.  Can  you  not  say 
whether  you  think  that  is  an  average  cost  ?  Do  other  farmers  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  that  you  do  ?  That  is  a  matter  that  we  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  farmere  that  farm  right  do.  I  don't  say  that 
some  man  might  not  have  cultivated  his  like  mine,  and  skin  plowed 
it,  and  done  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.  There  are  lots  of  waj^a 
to  cheapen  tilings. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  dry  year  and  an 
expensive  one  for  beet  raising  in  your  State,  wds  it  not '? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Xot  expensive,  only  in  the  way  of  water,  all  other 
conditions  being  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  you  have  shown  that  it  cost  you  about  $6  per 
acre  for  water,  have  you  not  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  put  that  much  additional  water  on  mine  that  I 
bought  outside  of  my  water*  rights. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  taking  that  $6  from  that  extraordinary  cost 
the  average  cost  Would  be  $63.83,  instead  of  $69.83.  Is  that  a  fair 
average  cost  for  the  production  of  beets  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  water  was  at  the  rate  of  $3.33,  and  there  would 
be  another  66  cents.     There  was  $6.66  worth  of  water. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  take  off  that  66  cents,  tlien. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  in  one  place  in  my  statement  I  had  a  50-cent 
mistake. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  50  cents  would  cut  but  little  figure  in  this  esti- 
mate. Does  it  cost  the  average  farmer  in  your  State  $60  an  acre  to 
raise  beets  and  market  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  the  statement  to  go  into  the  record  that  that 
is  twice  the  cost  of  the  production  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan; 
and  the  State  of  Michigan  perhaps  raises  more  beets  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  give  you  the  prices  that  the  Great  Western  field 
^ents  paid  in  our  neighborhood  for  raising  beets  one  year,  if  you  want 
it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well)  I  want  all  the  information  you  can  give  me. 
You  can  not  give  me  too  much  information  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  C.  D.  Holmes  was  field  agent  in  our  district  foi  the 
Great  Western.  He  rented  100  acres  of  land.  I  think  it  was  an  even 
hundred  acres.     It  was  near  my  place,  and  he  paid  $20  an  acre  cash 
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rent.  He  puivl  the  hand  labor  $20  an  acre.  He  paid  Mr.  Farr,  the 
owner  of  it,  $20  an  acre,  and  the  seed  he  had  to  pay  the  Great  Western 
for,  and  he  had  been  field  boss  there  in  other  years  and  was  raised  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  knew"  what  he  was  doing? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  must  have;  and  a  banker  in  our  town  went  in 
partners  with  him. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  bank  ''bust"  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Beet  growing  ''busted"  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  ask  you  that  question.  You  have  said  it  * '  busted." 
Now,  did  the  beet  gjrowing  "bust"  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  say  in  a  general  way  it  did — the  beet  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  did  they  have,  Mr.  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  remember  it  as  100  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  hundred  acres  then  "busted"  a  bank  in  your 
State  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  that.  The  failure  of  the  farmers  to 
raise  beets  profitably 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  Mr.  Bodkin,  pardon  me.  We  are 
talking  about  this  one  contractor.  You  said  the  bank  went  in  with 
him  and  '* busted."  Did  that  one  contract  "bust"  that  bank  or 
have  an  thing  to  do  with  its  "busting"? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  that  is  all  about  that  matter.  You  have 
stated  now  that  for  $5  you  could  get  a  chemist  to  give  you  a  test 
of  the  saccharine  matter  in  your  beets,  and  you  had  13  acres  which 
brought  you  about  $70  an  acre,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  $900 
worth  of  beets.  Did  you  think  it  worth  while  to  spend  that  $5  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  company  was  robbing  you,  or  giving 
you  what  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  $5  is  not  near  all  that  goes  along  with  getting  a 
test  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  could  get  a  test  made  for  that  amount. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  did  get  one  for  that  by  making  several  trips, 
and  waiting  until  the  chemist  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western 
allowing  them  to  make  that  test  for  a  beet  grower. 

Mr.  J'ordney.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Great  Western  Co.  has  such 
influence  over  every  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  that  you  can 
not  get  a  chemist  to  make  an  honest  test  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  say  "every  chemist." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  you  have  tnis  committee  understand  that? 
You  are  at  Uberty  to  get  any  chemist  you  want,  are  you  not  ?  It  is 
your  own  business,  and  you  are  paying  for  it.  You  can  employ  any 
man  you  see  fit  without  the  dictation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  know  where  to  find  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  not  an  agricultural  department  in  your 
State  and  several  chemists  connected  with-  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  sent  a  sample,  or  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  sent  a  sample, 
to  our  Fort  CoUins  agriculturist.  He  told  Wise  that  he  couldn't  take 
it,  but  he  would  give  him  the  address  of  a  chemist  in  Denver  that 
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would.  Wise  went  to  Denver  to  have  this  done.  It  is  a  long  story, 
but  I  can  give  you  the  outlines  of  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Just  give  us  the  substance  of  it.  Did  you  get  the 
test  ?    That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Wise  went  to  Denver,  and  meanwhile,  while  he  was 
talking,  he  picked  up  a  letter  lying  on  his  desk^  noticing  it  was  from 
Fort  Collins,  and  he  said:  ^^ Maybe  this  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject.'^  He  opened  the  letter.  He  had  not  read  it  before,  but  he 
read  it  there  out  loud,  and  Wise  heard  it,  and  the  statement  in  it  was 
he  had  written  the  chemist  in  Denver  what  we  had  on  hand,  and  the 
result  was  the  chemist  could  not  ^ve  us  anything,  and  sent  us  away. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  you  would  give  this  committee  to  ut^derstand 
that  you  can  not  get  a  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado  to  give  you 
an  honest  test  of  your  beets ;  that  is,  a  chemist  not  influenced  by  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr. -Bodkin.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  practically  said  so.  You  said  that  every- 
bodv  you  have  tried  has  been  influenced. 

^.  Bodkin.  We  have  tried  three  places.  That  is  not  all  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  then  you  gave  it  up  ?  You  did  not  try  any 
more  than  three  places  ?  . 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Did  you  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  your  State  to  give  you  an  honest  test  of  the  sugar 
in  your  beets  and  fail  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir.    He  gave  us  the  reason  why. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  He  would  not  tell  you  the  reason  why  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  did. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What  was  his  reason  ?    What  reason  did  he  give  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  After  he  showed  us  what  a  good  fellow  he  was  by 
taking  up  tests  for  the  towns  that  had  sent  in  samples  of  water,  and 
80  forth,  then  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  make  tests  for  the 
farmers,  and  he  said:  **Well,  I  will  just  tell  you.  If  we  were  to  go 
into  that  there  would  be  so  many  come  in  we  could  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Well,  as  the  Representative  of  an  organization  of  a 
certain  district,  could  you  not  ask  to  have  the  tests  made  on  behalf  of 
all  the  farmers  that  you  represented  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  I  did,  as  chairman  of  this  oi^ganization. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Did  you  get  the  test  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  he  said  he  could  not  go  into  that. 

Ifr .  Fobdney.  The  State  could  not  give  you  any  such  test  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No» 

Ifr.  Fobdney.  But  for  a  township  they  could  ? 

Mr.  B<H>KiN.  But  people  living  in  towns  could  get  a  test. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  People  in  the  city  but  not  the  farmers  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  correct. 

Ifr.  Fobdney.  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  condition  exists  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  that  a  city  chap  can  get  favors  from  the  agricultural 
department  of  your  State  \men  tne  farmer  can  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  this  case  it  was. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Did  you  pursue  that  in(][uiry  any  further,  and  find 
out  whether  that  man  had  authority  to  reject  your  application  t    On 
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the  other  hand,  why  did  you  not  get  some  city  chap  to  send  your  beets 
there  and  have  them  tested — some  friend  of  yours  not  controlled  by 
the  sugar  company  ?    Could  you  not  do  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  ANell,  there  were  lots  of  things  we  might  .have  done, 
and  we  did  do  lot^  of  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  But  you  have  absolutely  failed  to  have  a  test  made 
of  the  sugar  content  in  your  beets,  except  that  which  was  made  by 
the  company  to  whom  you  sold  the  beets;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 
'  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  have  had  a  test  made  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoAdnet.  What  did  it  prove  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.-  With  these  same  beets  we  took  them  to  Boulder  to 
the  State  university,  and  the  chemist  said  that  he  would  make  the  test. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  he  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  he  said:  *'Hold  on;  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
would  dare  to  make  that  or  not."  Then  he  or  the  president,  I  would 
not  be  certain  which,  said  that  they  would  make  tne  test  if  they  got 
permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  controlled  that 
university  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  said  that  if  he  offended  them,  when  he  went  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  they  would  work  their  influence  against  his 
institution. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  would  have  the  conmiittee  understand 
that  that  man's  opinion  is  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  even 
controls  politics  in  the  State  of  Colorado  i 

Mr.  Bodkin,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  what  he  said,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  you  say  controlling  politicjs,  it  is  all  right.  -This  is 
what  he  said,  that  if  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  he  was  afraid  they 
would  not  get  it  on  account  of  the  sugar  company's  influence. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  had  a  test  of 
your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  the  company  gave  him  a  permit  to  test  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  company  gave  tBe  professor  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  permission  to  make  a  test  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Some  member  of  the  company  or  some  man  of 
authority  in  the  Great  Western  allowed  him  to  give  us  a  test. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Who  was  that  man,  and  what  authority  have  you 
for  making  that  statement  t    Do  you  know  that  that  is  true  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  other  member  of  our  committee  just  told  me 
this.     This  was  a  part  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  that  the  professor  of  that  university 
asked  for  and  got  permission  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to 
maJce  that  test;  and  if  so,  who  gave  that  authority? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  just  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  do  not  know  whether  Wise  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  or  not,  but  you  beUeved  what  he  said  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  that  the  sun  is  coming  up  in  the  mom<* 
ing,  but  I  beUeve  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  he  was  coirect  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am. 
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Mr.  FoBDKBT.  Then  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  you  can  not  get 
an  honest  test  in  your  State  unless  you  get  permission  from  the 
Great  Western  Co.;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  why  do  you  not  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  cover  too  much  territory  in  your  question. 
We  have  not  tried  every  place  in  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  I  am  simply  asking  you  whether  you  have  had 
an  honest  test  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  beets  you  raise 
and  the  beets  that  the  people  you  represent  raise;  and  if  so,  where  did 
you  get  it  and  by  whom  was  it  made? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  one  at  Boulder  is  all  that  we  ever  got. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  would  not  consider  that  an  honest  test,  if 
he  could  not  make  the  test  until  he  got  permission  from  the  sugar 
company.    I  would  not  accept  that  if  I  were  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  accepted  any  of  them.- 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  have  not  had  any  test  made  of  your  beets 
bjT  any  chemist  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  unless  permission  was  ob- 
tained from  the  company  to  whom  you  sold  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sur. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  such  a  test  made  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  we  could  find  out  where',  we  certainly  would  have 
had  it;  but,  making  these  two  failures,  we  have  not  tried  any  more; 
and  then  I  proceeded  to  raise  money  amongst  the  farmers  to  put  in 
a  farmers'  laboratorv. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  the  farmers  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Everybody  said  all  right,  but  we  have  not  coUected 
the  money  yet. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  we  must  understand  that  you  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  test  made  of  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  unless  permission  came  from  the  company  for 
whom  vou  were  raising  the  beets  and  selling  them  to  ? 

Mr.  feoDKiN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  made  any  effort  whatever  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  give  you  an  honest  test  of  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  do  that.  All  5^ou  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  request  it.     Did  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  can  do  that.  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  have  testified 
here  about  a  great  many  grievances.  You  say  that  you  have  a 
one-sided  contract  with  the  sugar  company.  Has  your  land  advanced 
in  value  since  the  production  of  beets  began  in  your  State  ?  Have 
agricultural  lands  generally  advanced  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  From  the  best  information  we  could  get  on  that,  we 
have  not  advanced  as  much  as  most  all  other  places  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  farming  lands  aU  over 
the  United  States  have  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  In  the  last  10  years,  a  great  deal. 

Mr."  FoBDNEY.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  beets  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  something  like  10  years. 
.    Mr.  Fordney.  Were  average  farm  lands,  such  as  you  can  raise 
beete  on,  at  t^at  time  worth  $150  an  acre  i 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  nor  nowhere  else  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  was  the  land  worth  then  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Perhaps  $80  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  it  is  now  worth  $150,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ordinarily;  yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  an  advance  from  $80  to  $150  an  acre  for 
agricultural  lands  in  your  State  since  the  growing  of  beets  began;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Or  since  10  years  ago.  I  would  not  construe  it  to 
the  growing  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  not  obliged  to  raise  beets  for  them,  are  you  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  were  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  factory.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  factory 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fanners  in  your  State  to  raise  beets  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  gone  over  that  and  found  out  that  we  are 
,  both  dependent  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  when  you  said  yesterday  that  the  farmers  were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  f actoiy,  you  want  to  modify  that  now 
and  say  that  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  know  I  said  that  we  were  not  one  depend- 
ing on  the  other.    I  did  not  know  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  you  w6re  absolutely  dependent 
upon  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  "Mr.  Fordney,  what  I  understood  him  to  mean  was 
that  when  they  had  grown  the  beets  they  were  then  dependent  upon 
the  factory  absolutely  for  the  sale  of  them  and  for  the  taking  of  the 
beets.     Maybe  I  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  may  have  meant  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  certainly  did  not  mean  to  say  we  were  dependent 
upon  the  factory  except  to  sell  the  beets  to  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  no  compulsion  on  your  part  to  raise  the 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  when  you  feel  they  have  mistreated  you  and 
that  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  your  crop,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  then,  tliat  you  are  g:oing  to  turn  your  attention  to  some 
other  crop.  Why  do  you  not  rabe  alfalfa  ?  i  ou  said  yesterday  you 
could  make  $25  an  acre  ofF  of  alfalfa,  and  that  is  more  tnan  you  made 
out  of  your  beets.     Why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  that  is  more  than  I  made  out  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  only  made  about  S3 
an  acre  off  of  your  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  net  profit,  and  did  not  include  the  rent  and 
my  work  by  the  day.     I  lived  off  of  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  said  yesterday  you  could  make  a  net  profit  of 
S25  an  acre  on  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  would  not  earn  as  much  money.  There  would 
not  be  as  much  work  for  myself  on  alfalfa.  That  would  be  the  net 
profit,  of  course. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  you  could  engage  in  some  other  pursuit' while 
you  were  not  raising  hay. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  If  you  would  take  into  account  the  $20  an  acre  cash 
rent,  you  would  notice  the  difference  between  the  alfalfa  and  the  beet 
proposition. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  have  shown  that  you  could  make  more  money 
out  of  alfalfa  and  now  you  say  it  only  takes  you  a  short  time  to  take 
care  of  that  crop,  and  you  showed  us  yesterday  that  you  made  from 
beets  only  $2  or  $3  per  acre. 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  and  I  also 
showed  that  I  got  $20  an  acre  cash  rent,  making  $23.50. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes;  and  you  were  engaged  me  whole  summer  in 
makingthat. 

Mr.  %ODKiN.  And  I  was  getting  paid  for  my  work  while  I  was 
engaged  in  making  that  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  In  the  raising  of  alfalfa  you  do  the  necessary  work 
in  a  few  days  and  you  get  $25  an  acre  and  do  not  haye  to  work  all 
the  summer. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not  raise  alfalfa.  My  days' 
work  then  would  be  only  very  few. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  you  would  not  have  anything  to  do  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  BoBKiN.  Not  without  going  away  from  home;  while  on  the 
beets  I  have  more  employment  ri^t  at  home. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  the  beet  is  the  more  valuable  crop  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  depends  upon  how  many  tons  you  raise  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Well,  take  your  last  year's  crop.  You  made  more 
money  than  you  would  have  made  if  you  had  put  it  in  alfalfa  and 
made  $25  an  acre  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  year;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  crop  if  you  can  make  more  than  $25  an  acre  per  year  off  of  your 
land. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  But  I  did  not  make  more  than  $25  per  acre.  I 
earned  this  other  money. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Yes;  I  understand  that;  but  you  consider  that  as 
your  profit. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  This  money  that  has  been  earned  ? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Yes;  because  you  are  setting  that  profit  against 
your  profit  in  alfalfa.  You  must  consider  it  as  profit,  then.  You 
woulcl  not  have  earned  anything  at  all  if  you  had  not  been  employed 
raising  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  have  worked  any  at  all. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Therefore  your  beet  crop  is  the  better  crop  of  the 
two. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  not  consider  a  fellow  going  out  to  work  for 
$2  a  day  that  that  was  a  profit.    That  is  wages. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  why  do  you  not  raise  alfalfa  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Because  there  are  not  many  days'  work  in  a  season. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  for  you  to 
raise,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  crop  I  raised  this  year,  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  And  you  have  said  that  you  raised  below  the  aver- 
age crop. 

Mr.  !o<»>KiN.  No;  I  raised  above  the  average  crop. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  per  acre  of  beets 
raised  in  the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Ten  and  one-third  tons. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Ten  and  one-third  tons  per  acre;  but  under  a  very 
high  state  of  cultivation,  such  as  you  gave  them,  you  raised  12}  tons 
to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  largest  amount  per  acre  raised  in  the 
State  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  ?    Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  those  things,  you  know,  are  a  little  like  the- 
chemist  at  Boulder;  it  is  hearsay,  you  know.  I  have  heard  of  aU 
the  way  up  to  30  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  is  right  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  believe  it  is  very  easily  possible  for  30  tons  to  grow 
per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  believed  the  other  statement  because 
you  believed  it  was  as  much  so  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  to-morrow. 
Therefore  you  must  believe  all  you  hear  if  you  are  going  to  believe 
anvthing. 

Air.  Bodkin.  In  that  particular  case  I  believe  it  because  we  went 
over  it  so  much,  and  I  understand  it  from  start  to  finish.  That  is 
why  I  believed  it  when  he  told  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  you  stated  yesterday  that  the  sugar 
company's  profit  out  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  beets  which  you 
raised  was  $8  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin..  I  said  $8  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  that  is  right,  $8  per  ton.  How  do  you  figure 
that  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  myself,  only  some  of  our 
people  have  done  that  figuring,  and  that  is  the  information  I  get ;  and 
it  is  not  far  olF,  in  my  opmion. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  if  your  beets  tested  15  per  cent  sugar, 
that  would  mean  300  pounds  or  sugar  in  the  beets  per  ton.  The 
factory  only  gets  about  85  per  cent  of  the  sugar  out  of  the  beets, 
some  a  little  more,  some  a  little  less,  but  85  per  cent  of  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets  Is  a  fair  average  of  extraction.  Now,  in  order 
for  the  company  to  make  $8  per  ton,  they  would  have  to  make  3.1  cents 
per  pound  profit  on  their  sugar,  in  order  to  make  $8  per  ton  in  the 
extraction  of  85  per  cent  of  16  per  cent  sugar  in  the  beets.  Do  you 
think  they  make  that  much  money  ?  They  will  have  to  make  a  profit 
of  3.1  cents  per  pound  for  250  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  Do  you  think 
they  make  that  much  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  can  not  see  why  that  statement  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  want  you  or  some  other  man  to  show  me 
that  this  statement  is  not  right — that  when  the  test  shows  15  per  cent 
saccharine  matter  in  beets,  if  aU  that  saccharine  matter  were  ex- 
tracted and  converted  into  sugar,  it  would  only  make  300  pounds  of 
sugar  from  2,000  pounds  of  beets.  Twice  15  is  30.  Now,  when  they 
extract  but  85  per  cent  of  that  and  convert  it  into  sugar,  which  is  what 
the  average  factory  in  the  country  does,  they  get  85  per  cent  of  300 
pounds  or  255  pounds. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Wouldn't  v'-ou  have  a  right  to  show  me  that  when  they 
read  the  polariscope  as  a  T[)eet  running  15  per  cent  that  they  do  not 
read  the  polariscope  as  sugar  in  the  sack  and  no  85  per  cent  "to  it? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  then,  we  could  not  say  anything. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  misunderstand  me.  It  does  not  mean  sugar 
in  the  sack. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  understanding  is  that  it  does,  and  Mr.  Dickson 
will  close  up  the  books  mighty  quick  when  you  approach  him  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  mean  he  does  not  want  you  to  know  how  much 
sugar  is  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  you  say  ''Are  you  not  reading  sugar  in  the  sack, 
Mr.  Dickson  ?"  he  closes  up  the  boolc  and  turns  red  in  tne  face. 

Mr.  FoBDKBY.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  the  chemist  extracts 
the  saccharine  matter  from  the  beet  and  shows  this  15  per  cent  sugar 
of  the  total  content  of  that  beet,  that  he  means  sugar  in  the  bag  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  mean  to  say  that  I  do  know  that  that  is  not  what 
he  means,  although  I  am  not  a  chemist.  Ho  means  that  there  is  a 
certain  percentage  of  sugar  in  that  beet ;  that  the  beet  weighs  so  much, 
and  that  there  is  enou^  saccharine  matter  in  that  beet  to  make  so 
many  pounds  or  ounces  of  sugar.  That  is  all  his  test  could  ^how. 
They  might  make  molasses  out  of  it,  and  maybe  they  are  not  going  to 
put  it  into  sugar  in  sacks.  • 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  it  comes  to  that,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  have  some  good  ideas. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  know  that  those  figures  are  correct.  I  know 
enough  about  the  sugar-beet  business  in  my  State  to  know  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  speaking  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  WeU,  they  are  human  and  white  in  Colorado,  and 
you  haye  about  the  same  kind  of  people  that  we  haye  in  ^lichigan. 
They  are  good  people  in  Michigan.  Haye  you  got  any  better  people 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  neither  do  I. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  is  not  the  test  made  with  the  beet  itself 
as  a  whole  1 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  test  is  applied  to  the  whole  beet. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  beet  is  weigned  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  from 
that  beet  by  a  chemical  process. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  beet  is  sliced  and  ground  up  so  that  the  emulsion 
is  tested  as  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  beet  is  weighed,  and  the  test  shows  how  much 
sugar  is  contained  in  it.  For  instance,  suppose  a  beet  weighed  a 
pound.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  that  pound  shows  to  be  sugar,  and  that 
is  the  test;  that  is,  15  per  cent  of  the  total  contents  of  the  beet  is 
su^ar,  and  85  per  cent  yegetable  matter  or  water  or  whateyer  it  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  test  made  of  the  beet  itself  or  of  the  result  of 
the  beet  when  manufactured  into  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  No;  the  beet  is  tested  by  the  chemist  before  it  is 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it,  but  I  di<l  not  know. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Bodkin,  taking  15  per  cent  beets,  such  as 
you  produced  there,  255  pounds  of  sugar  extracted  by  the  company 
at  $5.77  per  ton,  which  is  the  price  paid  by  the  Western  Sugar  Co., 
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as  given  to  me  in  a  statement  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman^-you  say 
that  they  paid  you  $5.75,  and  that  is  within  2  cents  of  the  average 
amount  they  paid  for  beets  last  year. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  refer  to  our  company  last  year  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  last  year;  yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  got  $5.75  for  your  crop  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir.  "^ 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  average  paid  by  that  company  for  all  the  beets 
thej  purchased  during  that  season  was  $5.77,  as  given  to  me,  so  you 
received  very  close  to  the  average  price.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
pounds  of  sugar  on  the  basis  of  $5.77  per  ton  for  those  beets  is  $2.26 

?er  hundred  pounds  for  the  sugar  in  the  beets  delivered  at  the  f actoiy. 
'hat  is  what  the  company  paid  you  for  the  sugar  content  of  your 
beets.  Now,  it  costs  about  $1 .50  per  hundred  pounds  to  manufacture 
that  into  sugar,  making  a  total  of  $3.76.  That  is  very  close  to  the 
average  in  the  State  of  Michigan  for  costs  last  year.  Now  then,  in 
order  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit,  which  would  give  them  a 

Erofit  of  $8  per  ton  on  your  beets,  as  you  stated  yesterday,  they  would 
ave  to  make  3.1  cents  per  pound  profit.  Do  you  think  they  made 
that  much?  They  would  have  to  have  sold  their  sugar  at $7.65  per 
hundred  pounds.  Do  you  think  that  statement  is  correct  which  you 
made  yesterday,  that  they  made  $8  per  ton  profit  off  of  every  ton  of 
beets  you  delivered  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Eodkin.  It  would  not  be,  according  to  your  figures. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  them. 
I  am  not  opposing  the  sugar  company  nor  the  sugar  business.  I  did 
not  come  here  for  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  what  did  you  come  here  for? 

Mr.  Eodkin.  I  came  here  because  our  beet  powers  of  Colorado 
wanted  me  to  come  and  see  if  we  could  not  get  a  httle  bit  more  money 
from  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  think  this  committee  can  get  you  anything 
more  for  your  beets  from  the  Great  Western  [>eople  ?  Do  you  thimc 
this  committee  can  aid  you  in  any  way  in  getting  more  money  out  of 
them  by  your  coming  here  and  testifying  that  you  discredit  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  tests  and  claim  that  an  honest  test  can  not  be  ob- 
tained by  you  from  any  chemist  that  you  have  tried  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  that  sugar  company;  and  also  exaggerating  their 
profit,  as  I  think  you  do — not  dishonestly,  I  do  not  accuse  you  of  that, 
my  friend,  because  I  think  you  are  misguided  in  your  judgment  and 
in  your  figures.  For  instance,  here  is  this  morning's  Washington 
Post,  which  says: 

PEONAOB  IN  OOLOBADO. 

Witness  says  slum  derelicts  toil  in  pugar  industry — Sensation  at  House  hearing — 
Men,  women,  and  children  labor  from  10  to  16  hours  a  day  at  '* back-breaking  work" 
in  beet  fields,  James  Bodkin  tells  committee — ^Are  kept  in  state  of  bondage. 

Tliat  statement  is  going  out  to  the  people  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
go  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  as  Vour  statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  old  to  them.  They  have  heard  and  know  of 
that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  expect  to  get  greater  favors  from  them  by 
making  that  statement  about  them  uian  ^ou  would  if  you  were  to  go 
to  them  and  make  an  honest  appeal  to  justice  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Do  you  think  that  is  not  honest  ?  Go  out  there  and 
take  a  look. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  am  talking  about  an  honest  appeal  to  them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  did  not  make  these  statements  except  that  you 
people  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  people  we  had  out  mere.  I  am 
not  sajin^  anything  against  those  p€K>Dle.  This  year,  when  my  son 
had  his  chums  hired  in  the  beet  neld  and  was  paying  them  $2.25 
a  day  and  thev  did  not  want  to  work  for  that  any  longer,  I  told  him 
not  to  raise  their  wages,  to  let  them  go,  that  ^^  there  are  plenty  of 
Russians  getting  idle  now  and  we  can  get  some  of  them  who  do  want 
to  do  the  work.'' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  may  be  misquoting  the  meaning  of 
your  statement  here,  but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  exceed- 
ingly hostile  to  that  sugar  company. 

sXt.  ^Bodkin.  That  is  altogether  a  mistake.  I  have  done  that 
su^ar  company  lots  of  favors. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  are  not  doing  them  very  much  of  a  favor 
here. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am,  if  you  do  not  misconstrue  it  and  pick  into  it 
and  draw  out  things  I  do  not  mean. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  not  do  that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  so  Uttle  interested  that  I  am  not  protecting 
myself  in  any  way  against  you  sugar  people. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  tliink  that  I  am  hostile  to  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  It  appears  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  QO  Rot  think  your  industry  has  a  greater  friend 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  you  have  in  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  mean  the  sugar  end  of  it? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  beet  growers  is  my  end  of  it,  if  I  have  any  choice. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tlie  best  growers'  end  of  it  is  my  end  of  it.  I  rep- 
resent an  agricultural  distnct. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Then  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  you  misiudge  me  in  that  way,  you  are  mistaken. 
If  you  judge  that  I  am  hostile  to  the  farmers'  end  of  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  this  country,  you  are  greatly  mistaken. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  so  are  you  if  you  thmk  I  am  against  the  Great 
Western. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  would  take  your  statements  as  being  hostile. 
You  have  said  here,  and  it  has  gone  into  the  record  in  print,  that  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  makes  $8  per  ton  profit  out  of  every  ton  of 
beets  they  purchase  from  you,  and  tnat  you  nave  practically  made  no 
profit,  and  you  have  asked  them  to  divide  with  you  by  giving  you  $1 
more  per  ton,  which  they  have  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  but  by  your  figures, 
they  do  not  make  that  much. 

Mr.  FORDNEY.   No. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  figures  are  different. 
Mr.  Fordney.  What  are  your  figures? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  got  a  whole  cigar  box  full  of  them,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  give  them.     We  have  other  people  here  who  may  go 
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into  the  figures.  I  do  not  expect  to  do  any  of  that.  I  just  came  here 
to  show  what  I  raised  this  summer  and  what  I  did,  and  these  other 
things — I  tried  to  foi^t  them  a  year  ago.  But  we  have  got  some 
other  people  who  perhaps  have  not  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  BodMn,  what  the  committee  wants  to  know,  and 
what  Congressman  Fordney  is  trying  to  develop,  is  what  are  your 
figures — not  what  you  have  been  told  or  what  you  think  or  believe, 
but  what  is  your  mathematical  calculation?  What  enables  you  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co#  is  able  to 
make  $8  a  ton  profit  ?  How  do  you  develop  those  results  ?  If  you 
can  tell  us  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  got  another  witness  along  for  that.  You 
have  got  me  all  off  of  my  fine. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  can  not  give  us  that,  very  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  what 
interest  you  represent;  who  brought  you  here;  wnat  influence  brought 
you  here;  what  demand  brought  you  here;  who  gave  information  to 
the  chairman  that  you  would  be  a  valuable  man  to  bring  here,  and 
what  sort  of  testimony  you  would  give  or  be  expected  to  give? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  You  want  to  know  that  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Our  beet  growers  heard  of  this  committee  coming  to 
Denver,  and  all  around  they  appointed  people  to  try  to  get  to  meet 
the  committee  in  Denver,  and  1  was  one  oi  the  appointees  who  re- 
ceived an  appointment  along  with  others,  and  when  we  found  they 
could  not  come  to  Denver,  then  they  urged  that  our  attorney  try  to 
get  the  committee  to  allow  some  of  our  beet  growers  to  meet  this 
committee,  and  asked  that  they  send  one  member  of  your  committee 
to  Denver  to  take  our  evidence.  Then  I  think  our  people  sent  some 
of  our  boet  literature  to  the  chairman.  I  would  not  be  certain  about 
that;  but  he  wrote  them  a  letter  along  the  lines  I  stated.  The  cow- 
ers of  our  district  wanted  to  be  represented,  and  knew  that  the  Ureat 
Western  Co.  would  represent  themselves,  and  have  a  decoy  farmer 
to  ropresent  the  farmers  and  through  him  criticize.  They  wanted  us 
to  have  a  man  here,  and  then  they  picked  on  me  to  give  the  farmers'  side 
of  the  proposition  of  what  it  costs  to  grow  beets.  I  knew  these  aver- 
ages and  everything  changed  so  that  I  told  them  I  would  give  what  it 
cost  me  to  grow  my  beets.  These  other  averages  are  all  chopped  to 
pieces  because  one  fellow  maybe  has  nothing  and  another  fellow  be- 
side him  might  have  25  tons  on  an  acre  or  two,  and  there  is  no  place 
to  draw  an  average  except  by  the  whole  State.  Then  there  is  a  lot 
of  bad  stuff  on  account  of  the  way  beets  are  harvested  and  the  way 
beets  are  planted,  and  then  they  strike  an  average  and  it  runs  along 
about  10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  when  you  say  you  have  tried  through 
the  Univeraity  of  Colorado  and  through  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  Colorado  to  have  a  chemical  aniujrsis  made  of  the  sugar  con- 
tent in  the  beets  that  you  or  your  associate  raised,  and  you  have 
failed  to  get  it  without  the  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  understand  but  that  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  the  agricultural  department  of  Colorado  are  corrupted 
by  unjust  influences  of  this  Great  Western  Co.  Do  you  think  i  can 
draw  any  other  inference  from  your  statement? 
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Mr.  BoDKix.  No;  but  I' don't  see  that  I  ought  to  sanction  that 
again.  I  have  told  you  just  what  happened,  and  then  you  construe 
it  to  suit  yourself  without  my  saying  anything.  Wliate\er  way  you 
eoDstrue  it,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  FoKBNEY.  Then  we  will  have  to  lot  that  go  as  it  stands.  I  am 
Sony  I  must  leave  you  with  the  impression  on  my  mind  tiiat  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  Colorado  are  so  strong  and  have  such 
influence  that  they  absolutely  control  your  university  and  your  agri- 
cultural department,  and  in  the  three  attempts  you  have  made  to 
have  a  test  made  of  the  sugar  in  your  beets  you  have  found  their 
influences  at  work,  wfcich  liave  barred  you  from  getting  an  inde^ 

i pendent  test.  I  need  not  ask  you  anything  further  about  the  manu- 
actnrer'a  profit,  because  you  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion — I  will 
put  it  in  tliat  wfiy — the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  made  a  profit 
of  $8 per  ton  off  the  beets  delivered  bv you.  -  I  believe  Mr.  Willett  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  day  before  yesterday,  and  presented  figures  for  it, 
that  the  profit  made  by  thebeet-sugarnianufacturei-sof  thecountry  was 
1.1  cents  per  pound,  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  price 
obtained  for  their  sugar.  That  would  make  a  very  great  difference^ 
being  about  one-third  of  the  amount  of  profit  that  you  claim  they 
have  paid.  The  increased  value  of  land  in  the  State  of  (-olorado  you 
do  not  believe  is  due  to  the  beet  crop  raised  in  that  country,  although 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  in  the  last 
10  years  from  $80  to  $150  per  f^cre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  There  and  other  places  as  well. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  All  over  the  United  States 't 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  learn  so.  We  have  it  thrown  in  our  faces  many 
times  when  we  bring  up  the  sugar  Ijusiness  that  we  are  way  behind 
the  times,  and  when  the  people  go  to  uphold  the  sugar  business  in  our 
country  they  talk  as  you  do. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  The  farmers  or  the  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  hired  agents,  and  so  forth,  of  the  Great  Western 
Co.  According  to  them  all  of  our  benefits  grow  out  of  the  sugar 
business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  think  I  talk  exactly  Uke  a  hired  agent  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Quite  a  good  deal,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  glad  you  put  it  in  that  way.  You  think  I  am 
ft  paid  agent  or  talk  hke  one  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  think  I  talk  like  one  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  try  and 
get  the  honest  facts  in  tiiis  matter,  so  that  when  this  question  is  pre- 
sented by  this  conmiittee  to  Congress  and  their  recommendations  are 
made,  I  want  to  have  something  to  present  as  given  by  intelligent 
men  that  know  what  they  %re  talking  about.  Do  you  know  what 
profit  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  made  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  deliv- 
ered by  you  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.    Could  I  ask  you  do  you  know  any  such  thing! 

Mr.  Fordnby.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  business  and  you  are.  I 
<^  not  supposed  to  know  that.  Ask  me  something  about  lumber  and 
I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  sugar  end  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  yes;  you  are  raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  not  the  sugar  end;  uiat  is  the  grower's  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  where  the  sugar  starts  from,  in  the 
grower's  end  of  it.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  you  sot  so  much  per 
acre  from  your  beets.    Are  not  the  tops  worth  some&ing  to  you  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  much  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  sold  mine  this  year  for  $3.75. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  this  profit  of  $3.50  per  acre  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  production  of  your  beets,  was  that  the  total  profit  you  got 
out  of  your  crop,  or  did  you  get  an  additional  $3.75  for  the  beet  tops) 

.Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  pasture  in  the  field,  and  of  course  it  is  worth 
a  little  more  than  in  other  crops. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  as  I  understood  yoii  yesterday,  the 
sugar  company  have  led  you  to  beUeve  that  unless  they  have  adequate 
protection  in  the  way  of  a  duty  on  foreign  imported  sugar  they  can 
not  run  and  pay  .you  the  prices  for  sugar  beets  they  now  pay  you ;  is 
that  right  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  We  beheve  they  would  not  pay  us  the  price,  not 
that  they  could  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  how  do  you  feel  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment maintaining  a  duty  on  sugar  ?  Do  you  want  it  continued  under 
present  conditions  t 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir.   ' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  and  I  are  getting  together  now.  We  are  not 
enemies  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  could  show  you  why,  and  then  we  would  be  enemies 
again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no;  we  would  not.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
you  for  any  reason  you  might  have.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  why  you 
are  in  favor  of  a  duty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  particularly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  just  in  favor  of  retaining  the  duty,  anywav  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  I  thought  maybe  you  would  want  to  know  wny 
I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know  why.  I  want  all  the  facts 
in  this  case. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  beUeve  I  stated  that  vesterday.  We  figure  that  as 
it  is  the  Great  Western  is  paying  us  tnis  price,  and  if  there  was  no 
tariff  they  would  not  pay  up  any  more  money;  and  he  said  that  if  they 
took  off  the  tariff,  then  he  could  never  get  the  farmers  to  raise  the 
beets,  and  therefore  he  had  to  make  money  while  he  could. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  made  that  statement  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Moray. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Chester  Morey  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Chester  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  Then  we  figure  that  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  he  would 
stifi  tighten  down  on  us.  instead  of  loosening  up,  but  if  he  would 
loosen  up  one  of  those  dollars  we  would  cover  him  up  with  beets,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  hurt  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  he  did  not  loosen  up  with  that  dollar  ? 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  but  we  have  got  him  in  a  fair  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  that  is  good,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
should  have  your  fair  share  of  profit  in  the  busmess. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  we  have  got  to  say  concerning  the  tariff. 
If  .we  could  get  a  little  of  it  we  would  favor  the  tariff,  and  we  favor 
the  tariff  in  hopes  to  get  a  Uttle  of  it,  because  we  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  are  you  a  Kepubhcan  or  a  Democrat 
in  your  politics? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  nothing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Oh,  yes,  you  are. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  vote  first  for  one  and  then  for  another,  always  try- 
ing to  look  for  something  good. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  look  Uke  an  intelUgent  fellow,  and  I  would  take 
you  to  be  a  BepubUcan. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  just  as  good  people  as  you  have  talked  the  other 
way  to  me,  and  that  keeps  me  straddling  tne  fence. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  accept  that  as  one  on  me.  You  say  you  are 
straddling  the  fence,  but  you  are  a  protectionist  on  sugar,  x  ou  are 
like  the  sugar  growers  of  Louisiana.  They  all  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  come  up  here  and  pray  that  their  party  may  fail  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  the  duty  on  sugar.  Mr.  Bodkin,  about  what  per- 
centage of  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  are  these  '^  degraded 
laborers''  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think.  Congressman  Fordney,  that  the  designating 
of  the  labor  being  ''degraded"  is  hardly  according  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  that  way  unless  that 
is  what  be  stated. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  have  no  degraded  labor  in  the  United  States.  It 
IS  idl  free  labor,  and  all  labor  is  well  paid. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  the  paper  misquotes  him,  and  I  understood 
him  just  as  the  newspapers  did: 

Witness  says  elum  derelicte  toil  in  sugar  industry.  Men,  women,  and  children 
labor  from  10  to  16  hours  a  day  at  back-breaking  work  in  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  all  right.  There  is  no  misquotation  about 
that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  says  here  that  the  witness  said:  "Slum  derelicts 
toil  in  sugar  industry.' 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  that  these  agents  went  among  the  slums  to  get 
the  poorpeople.  Because  a  man  is  poor  you  consider  him  a  degraded 
man.     We  do  not  consider  him  sucn. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  do  not  put  that  word  in  my  mouth  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Where  did  they  get  this  degraded  stuff?  I  never 
quoted  that.  I  said  they  go  among  the  slums  and  get  the  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  will  have  to  interview  the  newspaper  reporter. 
I  did  not  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Did  I  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  takes  it  from  your  testimony  given  here  yester- 
day, I  presume. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  talked  any  about  a  degraded 
man.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums  and  get  the  poor  people.  Because 
a  man  lives  in  the  slums  and  is  poor,  the  paper  tnen  says  he  is  a 
degraded  man,  does  it  ? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  a  man  is  poor  is  no  reason  he  is  a  slum. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  said  they  go  in  the  slums. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  You  mean  then  that  he  goes  in  the  districts  of  the 
poor  people  and  gets  the  better  class  of  mem  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  gets  any  class  he  can,  but  when  he  goes  in  a  dis- 
trict of  poor  people  and  gets  any  class,  that  is  all  he  can  do — get  any 
man  that  will  do  this  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  not  say  because  a  man  is  poor  he  belongs 
to  the  slums.  I  would  infer  from  the  word  "slum  that  it  means 
the  worst  cJass  of  people  we  have  in  the  country,  not  because  they 
are  poor  at  all.  Plenty  of  poor  people  live  right  in  your  community 
and  in  every* State  in  the  Union,  and  are  good,  honest  people. 
Because  they  are  poor  is  no  reason  why  they  are  dishonest  or  slums. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  might  have  used  the  word  "slums,"  but  tha^  is 
what  the  field  agent  said,  that  they  go  in  the  slums.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  about  what  percentage  of  that  class 
of  people  are  employed  in  your  fields  ? 

Mr.  JBoDKiN.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  a  lai^e  or  small  percentage? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  When  they  grow  lots  of  beets,  3ien  the  percentage  is 
more  than  when  they  grow  a  few  beets.  Some  of  these  people  have 
livjBd  out  amongst  us  until  they  are  not  slums,  but  they  still  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin,  in  the  beet  fields  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan the  farmers  and  their  wives  and  their  children  do  the  heft  of  the 
work,  and  we  only  have  contract  labor  in  that  State  where  a  man 
cultivates  a  large  number  of  acres  of  beets.  Then  he  contracts  it 
to  some  parties,  and  in  some  instances,  I  have  been  told,  that  Rus- 
sians have  been  brought  there  from  your  State  to  contract  for  the 
growing  of  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  they  are  very 
efficient  labor  indeed,  and  the  price  paid  to  those  people  for  doing 
air  the  handwork  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday — ^in  fact  doin^  every- 
thing except  teamwork— is  $20  per  acre,  in  the  State  of  i.ichigan. 
Twenty  dollars  per  acre  includes  the  cost  of  preparing  the  beets  to 
be  loacied  onto  the  wagons  to  go  to  the  shipping  point,  and  all  the 
cultivating,  all  the  thinning,  and  all  the  work  of  every  description 
except  teamwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Would  they  not  use  a  team  to  the  cultivator  ?  Would 
not  that  be  considered  teamwork  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whatever  teamwork  is  necessary  the  owner  of  the 
land  furnishes,  and  all  the  handwork  is  done  for  $20  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  not  any  handwork  at  all  in  my  statement  here. 
It  is  all  teamwork  and  irrigating. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  your  hoeing  teamwork,  too  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No;  the  handwork  is  thinning,  and  they  first  block 
them  and  do  the  thinning,  and  then  in  a  month  afterwards  they  go 
on  and  hoe  them,  just  chop  out  the  weeds,  and  so  forth;  that  is  the 
second  hoeing.  Then  there  is  the  third  hoeing,  and  if  the  beets  are 
big,  the  labor  contract  provides  that  they  will  pull  the  weeds  ou^ 
instead  of  hoeing  them.  That  is  the  $10  summer  work,  and  then 
there  is  the  fall  work  when  tlie  farmer  plows  them  out  with  his  beet 
puller.  Then  their  handwork  commences,  gathering  them  and 
throwing  them  in  place  and  cutting  the  tops  off  and  throwing  th^ 
beets  in  a  pile  ready  to  be  loaded. 
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Mr.  FoBj>NBT.  In  your  statement  yesterday  you  did  give  hand- 
worky  wd  80  described  it,  and  you  were  asked  what  you  meant  by 
haBdw(H:k.     You  said  handwork  was  $20  per  acre. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is, 
toppmg  and  thinning  and  blocking  and  hoeing.  That  is  what  we 
hire  the  Russians  for.  I  just  told  what  handwork  was.  In  my 
statement,  itemized,  there  was  no  handwork.  The  handwork  was 
given  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  $20  per  acre,  that  we  pay  the  Russians, 
so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  he  means  to  say  that  he  did  not 
g^ve  an  itemized  statement  of  the  handwork.  The  cost  of  the  hand- 
work was  included  in  your  statement,  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Handwork  is  $20  per  acre,  plowing  $2.50  per  acre, 
harrowing  80  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  portion  of  each  of  those  is  handwork,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Harrowing  handwork?  In  harrowing  I  have  four 
horses.    There  are  no  horses  used  on  the  handwork. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  does  somebody  drive  the  horses  or  do  they 
drive  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Somebody  drives  them,  of  course,  but  that  is  not 
handwork. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  In  Michigan  all 
of  the  work  in  the  field  is  done  for  $20  an  acre,  except  what  the 
horses  do. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  four  horses  on  a  harrow,  heavy  harrowing^ 
as  I  said  yesterday. 

Mr.  Fordney.  lliat  is  not  what  I  am  talking  about.  You  mi^ht 
have  six  horses,  and  you  would  still  have  to  have  somebody  to  drive 
them. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  and  if  you  only  had  one  horse  you  wo^uld  have 
to  have  somebody  to  drive  nim.    That  would  be  a  team. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  care  how  many  horses  you  have  on  that 
harrow.  Three  horses  might  puU  it  or  four  horses  might  pull  it  or 
five  horses  might  pull  it.  I  mentioned  nothing  about  that.  I  am 
talking  about  the  human  labor  put  upon  it,  not  tne  horse  work.  You 
have  said  it  cost  you  $20  for  handwork,  and  for  plowing,  $2.50.  Part 
of  that  plowing  was  handwork. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Part  of  that  plowing  handwork? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  not  have  somebody  to  drive  the  team  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  never  had  a  team  out  but  what  I  had  somebody  to 
drive  it. 

Mr.  Fokdney.  That  b  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  that  is  team  work. 

Mr.  Fokdney.  Then  what  is  the  horse  work  1  Is  there  not  a  dif- 
ference between  horse  work 

Mr. Bodkin.  You  are  talking  about  a  separate  team,  without* a 
driver, 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  inteUigent  understanding  as 
to  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  there,  and  what  kind  of 
work  you  do  on  it^  horse  work  or  human  work. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  call  team  work  including  a  driver. 

Mr.  Fokdney.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  a  driver  whenever  we  take  out  a  team« 
The  work  of  those  Russians  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  horses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Besides  the  $20  handwork,  you  furnish  a  team  md 
the  man  to  drive  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  a  team  to  do  the  plowing,  and  a  man  to 
drive  it  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  so  on  all  those  things  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby,  Then  the  $20  for  handwork  does  not  include  any  work 
where  a  team  is  used^ 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir;  it  is  handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  planting  and  cultivating  and  ditching  men 
tioned  two  or  three  times  over  there  in  your  estimate  is  all  extra  work 
over  and  above  this  $20  per  acre  handwork? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  .Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  raise  beets,  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  to  compel  you  to  raise  them,  in  your  vState,  is 
there  f 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all.  Perhaps  some  other  members  have 
some  Questions  they  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  item  of  $20  per  acre  for  handwork,  in  view  of 
your  detailed  statement  as  to  .the  other  work,  is  a  Uttle  large.  Could 
you  give  us  some  of  the  items  that  make  up  that  $20  an  acre,  exclud- 
ing your  seed  and  plowing  and  harrowing  and  plantijog  and  culti- 
vating and  ditching  and  irrigation  ?  Twenty  dollars  would  strike  me 
as  being  a  little  large  for  a  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  For  that  handwork? 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  that  handwork  consist  of;  I  mean,  in  a 
general  way  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  have  got  the  statement  here  that  contains  it.  I 
might  misquote  it  a  few  cents.  I  have  never  looked  at  one.  My  son 
has  tended  my  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Give  it  in  a  general  way;  that  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  blockmg,  I  think,  is  $2  per  acre,  and  the  thin- 
ning is  $4  per  acre,  which  makes  $6  lor  the  olocking  and  thinning; 
that  is,  the  first  time  over.  Then  the  second  harrowing  is  $2.50 
per  acre  and  the  third  harrowing  $1.50  per  acre.  I  think  that  is 
right — the  way  it  is  proportioned.  That  makes  $10  for  the  sum- 
mer work.  Tne  fall  work  is  when  the  beets  are  plowed  out  with  a 
beet  puller.  The  handwork  is  then  to  gather  all  of  those  beets 
and  throw  them  in  piles.  Then  they  clean  away  a  place  of  clods  and 
cut  the  tops  off  of  these  beets  and  throw  them  on  this  cleaned-away 

f round.  So  far  as  that  being  a  Uttle  high  is  concerned,  the  first 
eets  that  I  ever  raised  I  went  out  to  see  if  I  and  my  boys  could 
not  tend  them  without  hiring  it  done.  I  worked  something  like  . 
two  hours  and  then  I  went  to  figuring  up  how  much  it  was  goin^  to 
cost  me.  I  found  that  it  would  take  $60  an  acre  on  the  first  tune 
over.  I  sat  right  down  there  and  gave  my  boy  a  contract  for  it  for 
$20  an  acre  to  go  ahead  and  I  went  to  the  house.  If  you  think  that 
that  $20  an  acre  is  too  much,  I  would  say  that  there  are  only  a  few 
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people  that  can  do  that,  and  they  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  cheap 
labor  in  their  family. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thought  it  was  high,  without  any  explanation. 
What  I  wanted  was  the  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  BoDKiK.  When  you  take  a  lot  of  beets  and  think  how  they 
have  to  be  fingered  over  and  so  on,  and  come  to  see  where  your 
profit  is,  you  will  see  how  it  is;  it  will  not  be  distributed  among 
Americans,  I  can  tell  you  that.  If  they  do  it,  it  will  be  more  Uke 
$40  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Americans  in  Michigan  do  it  for  S20  an  acre  and 
deliver  the  beets  on  cars. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  and  I  are  so  far  apart. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Bodkin,  that  that  is  right. 

Mr.  BoBKiK.  Well,  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  just  a 
word  at  this  point  ? 

TheCHAiBHAN.  Certainly. 

lifr.  FoRDNEY.  Before  ^ou  came  in  I  made  a  statement  which  I 
wish  to  repeat  now.  This  is  the  only  witness  that  this  committee 
has  called  upon  to  give  testimony  here  who  is  a  beet  grower,  and  his 
testimony  as  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  raising  beets  in  Coloraao  differs 
so  widely  from  my  understanding  of  the  cost— and  I  have  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  it,  I  think — ^in  the  State  of  Mchigan,  and  some  of  the 
factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  it  has  been  stated  here  before  this 
cocunittee,  are  Qwned,  or  some  of  the  stock  in  some  of  the  factories 
in  the  State  of  •Michigan  is  owned,  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  if  I  am  correctly  informeo^ 
has  stock  in  those  companies.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this 
witness  has  been  brought  here  to  show  how  unfairly  the  owners  of 
those  factories  deal  with  the  farmers,  ^d  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  the  farmers  from  the  State  of  Michigan  who  raise  beets  for  the 
factories  in  which  this  same  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  inter- 
ested in  the  State  of  Michigan  come  here  and  testify.  The  testimony 
of  this  witness  is  so  different,  in  my  opinion,  from  what  the  testimony 
will  be  of  farmers  from  Michigan,  none  of  whom  I  have  in  mind — but 
there  are  20,000  farmers  in  our  State,  or  more  than  that  number, 
raising  beets — ^that  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  the  farmers  from  our 
State  also  give  testimony  along  that  line,  or  find  out  what  this  man 
was  brought  here  for. 

The  C£iiBMAN.  These  gentlemen  who  appear  here  to  testify,  who 
are  residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  who  I  suppose  without  doubt  are,  beet-sugar  farmers,  are  here 
because  they  applied  to  the  chairman  to  be  heard  as  farmers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  this  gentleman  apply  or  his  organization? 

The  Chaibman.  His  organization,  as  1  started  to  state,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  complete  the  statement 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  The  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  applied  to  the 
chairman  to  be  heard  on  the  proposition  that  the  beet-sugar  factory 
had  not  treated  fairly  the  farmers  who  raised  sugar  beets;  and,  as  we 
were  specifically  directed  to  inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
conditions  had  caused  or  tended  to  cause  unfair  treatment  of  the 
farmers — of  the  producers,  rather — by  the  beet-sugar  factories,  the 
chairman  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  hear  evidence,  especially  when 
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it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  evidence  would  be  of  a  character 
entirely  different  from  what  had  been  formerly  presented  to  the 
conmnttee;  by  Mr.  Morey,  for  instance,  from  Colorado.  Personally, 
I  would  say  this:  Of  course  it  will  depend  on  the  committee,  and 
every  memoer  of  the  committee  will  have  just  as  much  voice  in  it  as 
the  chair,  and  possibly  more  than  the  chair. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  willing,  within  any  reasonable  limitations,  to 
hear  all  the  witnesses  on  any  side. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  willing  to  hear  witnesses  on  any  side  of 
any  pertinent  issue  that  was  raised  in  the  course  of  these  hearing^; 
and  while  I  think  that  we  have  got  just  about  enou^  hearings  laid 
out  to  last  us  through  this  week,  and  just  about  enough  testimony  to 
last  until  Saturday  night,  nevertheless,  if  after  Christmas,  when  the 
committee  reconvenes,  any  of  the  Michigan  beet  farmers  or  any  ot  the 
California  sugar-beet  farmers,  or  anybody  else  wants  to  be  heard  by 
this  committee,  we  will  hear  them,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  not  close  my  ears  to  any  voice  that  com/ee 
to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  With  your  pennissiou,  then,  I  will  ask  some  of  the 
farmers  who  raise  beets,  botk  for  the  factories  in  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  stock  and  the  so-called  independent  fac- 
tories, to  come  liere  and  show  what  treatment  they  get. 
•  The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  particular  what  it  costs  per  *acre  to  produce 
the  beets,  and  the  number  of  tons  produced  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  he  very  glad  to  hear  them.  I  am  going 
away.  ' 

Mfr.  Malby.  And  also  the  i)ercentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  how  they  arrive  at  that  percentage. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  lia<l  some  trouble  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  niv  intention  to  be  absent  for  some  time  to 
come,  after  Saturday:  but  if  the  committee,  or  any  three  members  of 
the  committee,  will  go  on  and  take  the  testimony,  I  will  be 'delighted. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Y'ou  mean  after  the  hoUdays  t 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  right  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  could  not  get  the  men  here  before  the  hohdays 
verv'  well. 

"the  Chairman.  That  bemg  true,  I  will  say  that  we  will  hear  any 
evidence  that  any  meniher  of  the  committee  wants  brouglit  before 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  vou  verv  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  With  this  one  exception.  It  will  cost  to  bring 
witnesses  from  Michigan  probably  S200  or  $300  apiece,  and  unless 
we  are  satisfied,  the  same  as  the  committee  has  oeen  satisfied  in 
other  cases,  that  we  are  justified  in  incurring  tlie  expense,  that  these 
witnesses  will  testify  to  facts  pertinent  to  the  investigation  which 
will  give  the  committee  some  new  light  on  matters,  we  do  not  want 
to  incur  the  expense;  but  if  it  is  soiuetliing  we  want  to  hear,  we  will 
hear  them,  and  we  will  subpoena  your  witnesses  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  May  I  make  this  suggestion,  wliich  may  be  applied 
subsequently  to  one  or  two  of  the  other  Western  States  'i     It  seems  to 
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me  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  that  two  or  three  witnesses  might  be 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  just  one  moment.  For  instance,  these  gen- 
tlemen in  Colorado  wanted  me  to  subpcena  six  or  eight  or  nine  wit- 
nesses^ and  it  costs  $300  or  $400  apiece  to  bring  those  witnesses  here, 
so  I  said,  **  Just  send  us  two  or  three." 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes.  Let  me  set  myself  clear,  here.  I  have  no 
other  purpose  in  vie^^r  but  the  one,  and  that  is  to  lend  all  the  aid  in 
my  power  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth,  the  increase  of  the 
industry,  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  This 
committee,  as  I  understood  it,  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  sugar 
truats  of  the  country,  and  so  on.  We  are  making  an  honest  effort  to 
do  that;  and  I  think  we  have  some  very  valuable  information.  As-I 
before  stated,  the  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan  which  I  have 
in  mind,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories,  are  partly  owned — the 
stock  of  that  company  is  partly  owned —  by  the  Ainerican  Sugar  Re- 
fining Co.,  one  of  the  refining  companies  which  are  being  investigated 
here.  If  this  investigation  is  to  reach  out  to  the  ends  of  all  the 
interests  belonging  to  the  American  Sugar  Keiinmg  Co.,  then  it  affects 
those  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  It  undoubtedly  will,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  Yes.  Therefore  this  testimony  is  quite  damaging  to 
the  concern  in  Colorado,  I  am  frank  to  admit,  exceedingly  damaging. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  the  evidence  this  morning. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  heard  something  very  startling,  both  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Yesi 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  the  farmeis  who  furnish  boots  to  those  fac- 
tories in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  come  here  and  testify.  I  aiu  not 
interested  in  the  American  Sufjar  Refining  Co.,  not  in  the  least,  nor 
have  I  a  dollar's  worth  of  stock  m  any  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  you  are  di.sinterested,  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  I  want  to  get  all  the  information  we  can  get, 
to  enable  us  to  reach  a  just  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  the  ('hair  is  concerned,  I  assure  you  we 
will  afford  you  all  the  facilities  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  furnish  3'ou  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who 
might  be  called. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  would  suggest,  as  I  have  many  times 
before,  that  you  should  try  hot  to  duphcate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  will  avoid  tiiat. 
•    .The  Chairman.  And  try  to  have  your  witnesses  here  as  soon  after 
the  hohdays'as  possible. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

The  C^hairman.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  This  committee  was 
limited  by  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  $25,000  for  its  expenses. 
The  expenses  we  have  so  far  incurred,  independent  of  these  supple- 
mental hearings,  which  we  are  holding  now,  have  been  about  89»000. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  doing  line. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  done  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  need  more  money,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  join 
with  you  in  requesting  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  printing,  I  tliink:  so  that  we 
have  any  reasonable  amount  of  money  wo  necil  for  v>xponses :    and 
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it  is  the  puipose  of  the  Chair,  and  it  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the 
Chair  to  treat  any  g^itleman  on  the  committee,  regardless  of  poli- 
tics or  locality  or  ^eo^aphical  location,  with  fairness. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  bmieve  that  is  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  remember 
this,  that  we  must  avoid  dupUcating,  as  much  as-  possible.  For 
instance,  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  wanted  to  send  us  a  dozen 
or  a  half  a  dozen  or  more  witnesses.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney,  do  not 
send  us  a  whole  lot  of  witnesses  from  Michigan,  every  one  of  whom 
will  follow  after  the  other  and  testify  to  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  No;  I  will  aim,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get  somebody 
here  from  Michigan  who  is  more  than  the  ordinary  grower  of  beets; 
that  is,  more  than  the  ordinary  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  You  \inderstand  the  general  situation. 

^b.  Fordney.  I  mean  the  ordinary  grower  who  has  only  3  or  4 
or  6  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand,  any  witnesses  you  want  called, 
your  desire  will  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  desire  of  the  chair- 
man.    We  want  to  hear  anybody  you  want  heard. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.  Of  course  the  question  of  expense  is  important,  and  I 
want  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  as  much  as  possible,  out  I  feel  that 
the  committee  is  in  duty  bound  to  hear  testimony  in  regard  to  the 
cx)nditions  of  farmers  and  producers  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  That  is  a  matter  we  ought  not  to  overlook  in  this 
investigation. 

(Informal  conversation  followed,  which  the  stenographer  was 
directed  not  to  take.) 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  will  he  able  to  get  a  man  who  is  famiUar  with 
conditions  of  labor  and  of  work  and  contracts,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion over  there,  who  can  testify  from  the  producer's  standpoint,  so 
that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Balleu's  testimony  we  might  get  both  sides  of 
this  matter  fairly  presented  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  you  just  what  I  have  said  to  Mr. 
Fordney.  I  think  the  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  be  fair  to 
everybody  and  every  interest,  and  from  every  angle;  but  we  do  npt 
want  to  prolong  this  thing  unduly. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  I  know  a  man  who  can  produce  this  informa- 
tion without  going  out  of  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  resume  the  examination  of  the 
witness. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  I  want  to  ask,  if  the  other  members 
are  through.  Mr.  Bodkin,  what  chance  has  the  man  who  grows  beets 
on  his  own  responsibility,  without  any  contract  or  any  arrangement 
with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  to  sell  his  beets  to  that  company 
without  a  prior  agreement,  in  advance,  with  them,  before  he  plants, 
cultivates,  and  harvests  his  crop? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  would  not  buy  them  under  any  consideration. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  intend  to  tell  the  committee  that  that  is  the 
condition  of  the  beet-growing  industry  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  That  is  only  business.  It  could  not  be  otherwise- 
Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  moment.  1  do  not  care  whether  it  is  business 
or  otherwise.     I  Wftnt  the  fact. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kak£r.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  a  fact  that  a  man  can  not 
go  out  and  do  an  honest,  open-hanaed  business  and  grow  his  beets  to 
suit  himself  ?  • 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Rasxr.  Ana  get  his  crop  ready  for  delivery,  and  deliver  it  to 
these  sugar-beet  people  1 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  other  words,  he  has  got  to  be  bound  by  contract  in 
advance,  before  they  will  even  agree  to  take  his  beets  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man,  inde- 
pendent of  a  contract,  has  raised  beets,  in  your  State,  and  the  com- 
pany has  refused  to  take  them  ? 

Mr,  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wnat  did  he  do  with  his  beets;  were  they  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  No,  sir;  he  is  a  stock  feeder. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  did  they  refuse  to  take  them,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  We  ail  know.  How  could  a  sugar  factory  do  business 
on  expecting  the  farmers  to  grow  beets  ?  They  have  got  to  have  these 
contracts  signed  up  and  keep  after  the  people,  until  they  get  sufficient 
contracts  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  this,  that  in  the  State  of  Michigan  an  inde- 
pendent raiser  of  beets  in  that  way  can  find  a  market  if  the  factory  can 
use  his  beets  unless  they  are  overstocked,  and  if  they  are  overstocked 
tliey  always  take  care  of  their  contracts  first. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  is  too  smart  to  do  that  loose  a 
business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  "too  smart"  i 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  are  too  smart  to  depend  on  the  farmers.  They 
mi^ht  not  get  any  contracts,  and  they  would  not  know  what  they  were 
domg. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  talking  about  their  depending  on  them 
at  aU.  Some  of  them  have  raised  beets  and  could  not  dispose  oS  them, 
and  you  would  have  us  understand  that  they  can  not  dispose  of  them 
without  a  contract;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Bodkin.*  I  would  have  you  to  understand  that  they  would  not 
think  of  taking  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  the  general  practice,  wherever  a  factory 
depends  on  supplies  from  the  farmers;  for  instance  a  corn  factory  or 
a  tomato  factory  or  any  factory  that  makes  its  product  from  the 
farmers'  product,  do  they  not  always*  see,  by  contract,  that  they  will 
have  supplies  enough  to  keep  their  factory  going  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Any  that  I  ever  heard  of  din. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Of  necessity  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  They  always  have  contracts,  to  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get. 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  in  addition  to  that,  the  remarkable  fact  that  I 
wanted  to  draw  out  was  as  to  the  condition  here,  which  is  that  if  an 
independent  man  goes  to  work,  or  a  man  on  his  own  initiative  goes 
to  work,  and  raises  beets,  he  has  got  to  feed  his  beets  to  stock,  and 
he  can  not  sell  them  to  the  Great  Western  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  the  fact  is  established,  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  committee  will  excuse  you 
from  further  attendance,  Mr.  Bodkin,  with  thanks  for  your  courteous 
answers  to  the  questions  propounded. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  E.  V.  COMBS. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  bv  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.*  Combs,  will  you  give  the  stenographer  your 
full  name? 

Mr.  Combs.  E.  U.  Combs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  address? 

Mr.  Combs.  Fort  Moigan,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  The  examination  in  chief  for  the  committee  will  be 
conducted  by  itr.  Fordney ;  if  you  please,  Mr.  Fordney.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Combs,  are  you  a  grower  of  beets  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  many  acres  of  beets  didyou  raise  this  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  raised  only  about  10  acres.  Tliat  is,  I  harvested  only 
about  10  acres. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  here,  have 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  the  average 
tonnage  per  acre  of  beets  raised  in  Colorado — about  10  tons  to  the 
acre — throughout  the  State  ? 

Mi".  Combs.  Statistics  give  about  lOJ  tons  as  the  average. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  percentage  of  sugar  was  shown  in  your  beets  ? 
Do  vou  market  your  beets  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  percentage  of  sugar  did,you  get  in  your  beets  1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  not  figured  the  average  percentage  as  yet, 
because  the  returns  were  not  all  in  when  I  left;  but  the  average  will 
be  about  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  the  price  per  ton  will  be  about  how  much, 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  J?5.25,  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $5.25? 

Mr.  Tombs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FouDXEY.  That  is  not  as  high  an  average  as  Mr.  Bodkin's. 
He  rocoivod  $5.75  for  his.  I  believe  he  stated. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  1  believe  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  about  what  is  the  average  price  per 
ton  that  is  paid  by  that  company  to  the  average  farmer  m  your  aisr- 
trict  or  in  tnat  locality  ?  .  ^ 

Air.  Combs.  I  can  tell  you  what  Mr.  Dixon,  the  vice  president  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  t'o.,  told  me  the  day  before  I  came  away, 
and  he  took  these  figures  from  his  books.  He  said  up  to  the  19th  of 
November  the. average  test  showed  15.57. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  would  get  paid  on  the  basis  of  16,  would 
you  not,  according  to  your  contract? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  tliat  would  be  an  average  of  about  $5.50.  That 
is  what  I  have  had  in  my  mind  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wliat  clitl  you  say  the  yield  was  per  ton? 

Mr.  Combs.  15.57  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Tliat  would  be  what  price  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  ComBvS.  That  would  be  $5.50. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $5.50? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  under  IH  and  over  15.50. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  tests  made  as  to  the 
sugar  content  in  your  beets  made  by  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  question  them. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Then  you  are  satisfied  i 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  say  this,  if  it  is  admissible. 

yir,  FoRDNEY.  Anything  you  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  have  been  perfectly 
fair.  They  have  lived  up  to  their  contract  with  the  farmer  as 
regards  the  conditions  and  stipulations  of  that  contract,  and  in 
instances  I  think  they  have  done  more  than  they  realjy  agreed  to  do, 
so  far  as  the  contract  goes.  As  a  ^ower,  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
that,  but  the  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  their  contract  is  not  liberal 
enough,  the  compensation  is  not  great  enough,  for  the  grower.  I 
have  made  these  same  statements  to  the  officials  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  they  at  any  time  given  you  any  encourage- 
ment to  tliink  that  they  would  change  the  contract  and  make  better 
the  conditions  to  the  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  stated  within  the  last  week  or  10  days  that  they 
would  consider  a  proposition  that  we  had  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time  do  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Within  the  last  two  weeks;  within  10  days;  within  the 
time  since  they  knew  we  were  summoned  to  Washington. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  you  care  to  state  to  this  committee  what 
your  proposition  to  them  is  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  asked  that  they  pay  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  beets 
and  25  cents  for  each  unit  above  12  per  cent,  and  paying  on  the 
tenth  of  1  per  cent  instead  of  on  the  half  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  going  to  help  you  a  httle,  if  I  can,  now.  Let 
•me  tell  jpu  under  what  conditions  tne  farmer  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
raises  beets  for  our  factory.  The  factory  pays  $4.50  per  ton  for  12 
per  cent  sugar  in  the  beet,  and  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that — I 
do  not  tliink  the  fraction  is  considered,  but  for  every  1  per  cent  above 
that — the  farmer  receives  33J  cents.  He  loses  33J  cents  for  each  1 
per  cent  below  12  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beet;  but  the  average 
throughout  the  State  runs,  this  year,  I  beheve,  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  a  sliding  scale,  both  ways. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  sUding  scale  goes  with  it — 33J  cents  for  every 
1  per  cent  above  12  per  cent  and  $4.50  flat  for  12  per  cent  beets. 
The  farmers  in  our  State  receive  upward  of  $6  a  ton  for  their  beets. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  always  contended,  and  to  the  sugar  people,  that 
by  virtue  of  their  contract  they  havQ  admitted  they  coula  pay  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets.  That  being  the  case,  it  figures  right  near  40  cents 
a  unit.  In  12  per  cent  beets  they  have  paid  for  the  handling  of  the 
tonnage,  and  au  of  the  saccharine  extracted  from  the  beet  above  12 
per  cent  is  really  velvet — clear  monev — except  the  labor  to  put  the 
sugar  in  the  bag  and  a  little  extra  labor  in  tiie  factory.  In  view  of 
that  fact,  they  at  least  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  ratio  per 
cent  above  12  per  cent  that  they  do  up  to  that  point.  In  fact,  the 
scale  should  shde  the  other  way — that  the  greater  the  per  cent  the 
more  they  should  pay  for  that  extra  percentage;  but  we  only  asked 
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that  they  pay  the  same  ratio,  which  would  make  more  money  in  the 
end  for  beets  than  the  farmer  was  asking. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Your  proposition  to  them  of  $5  per  ton  fiat  for  12 
per  cent  and  25  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  is  practically 
the  same  as  $4.50  flat  and  33}  cents  when  it  gets  up  to  16  per  cent 
sugar 1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would  say  yes,  without  figuring  it  ezactljr. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  So  that  on  16  per  cent  beets  your  proposition  would 
would  be  almost  identical  with  that  now  in  vogue  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  farmers,  both  independent  and  all  others,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  You  are  demanding  $5  for  12  per  cent.  That  is  50  cents 
above  what  is  paid  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  50  cents,  exactly,  above  the  price  we  are  being 
paid  now. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  other  words,  we  would  get  $6  for  16  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  On  16  per  cent  beets  your  $5  flat  and  25  cents  for 
each  per  cent  is  practically,  equivalent  to  $4.50  flat  and  33|  cents 
for  each  per  cent. 

Mr.  CoMBS.  Yes ;  I  presume  so,  without  going  into  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  There  would  be  just  a  little  difference  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  would  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  have  you  make  any  state- 
ment that  you  see  fit  to  make  to  this  committee,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  as  between  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  in  your  State. 
Have  you  anything  further  that  you  could  say  without  my  asking  you 
direct  questions  ? 

Mr.  (jOMBS.  There  is  so  much  to  this,  and  your  asking  Questions 
refreshes  my  memory.  As  I  have  often  said  in  my  talks  on  tnis  ques- 
tion, I  could  talk  an  hour  and  a  half  each  evening  in  the  week  on  this 
subject  and  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  this  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  FoBl>NEY.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  your  beets  i 
What  has  it  cost  you  this  year  ?  Could  you  give  that  in  detail  or  in 
a  lump  sum  approximately  ? 

Mr.  CoMBS.  I  could  give  some  figures.  As  I  have  itemized  this,  the 
current  price  for  hand  labor  is  $20  per  acre  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  plowing  of  the  ground  is  $3  per  acre.    Would  you  ' 
Uke  me  to  itemize  this,  or  shall  I  give  you  the  sum  total !    I  do  not 
want  to  be  tedious. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  can  itemize  it  and  then  give  the  sum  total,  and 
you  can  hand  that  to  the  steno^apher  when  you  get  through;  but  to 
refresh  our  memories  will  you  just  itemize  it  as  you  go  along? 

Mr.  CoMBS.  Plowing  is  $3. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  I  would  like  to  sav  that  probably  some  of  you 
gentlemen  do  not  understand  about  this  price  for  plowing,  and  it 
might  look  high;  but  when  you  analyze  that  you  wul  see  tnat  it  is 
not.  We  plow  the  ground  for  beets  some  12  inclies  in  depth,  and  that 
requires  four  good  horses,  and  If  acres  or  2  acres  a  day  is  about  all  the 
work  you  can  accomplish.  That  is  why  it  is  worth  $3.  In  fact,  you 
can  not  hire  men  to  do  this  work  for  $3 ;  they  will  want  $4.  The  har- 
rowing— twice,  I  figure-r-is  30  cents  for  each  harrowing,  which  makes 
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60  cents  per  acre.    I  figure  floating  the  ground  close  at  30  cent«  per 
acre. 

Mr.  FosDNET.  Floating  the  ground,  30  cents  ? 

Mr.  Combs,  Yes.  This  all  requires  four  horses.  It  is  heavy  work. 
It  is  done  thoroughly.  As  to  planting,  the  customary  price,  and  the 
price  the  sugar  companies  used  to  pay  when  they  driliea  the  beets  for 
the  farmer,  at  the  start,  is  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  seed  is  20  pounds,  which  we  are  under  contract,  I  suppose,  to 
plant.  That  is  $2  per  acre.  Cultivating  the  beets  four  times — that 
IS  team  work — at  40  cents  an  acre,  is  $1.60.  Some  cultivate  more  and 
some  less.    That  is  about  the  average. 

With  us  we  water  the  beets  twice — some  more — and  we  consider 
ourselves  fortunate  to  be  able  to  water  them  twice,  and  the  ditching 
is,  each  time,  40  cents,  or  80  cents  an  acre.     This  is  team  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  just  given  ditching. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ditching  the  oeets,  ready  to  run  the  water  in.  Then, 
watering  twice  at  50  cents  an  acre  each  time,  is  a  dollar  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  a  ddllar  each  time? 

Mr.  Combs.  $1  for  the  season,  watering  twice  at  50  cents  each 
time. 

Pulling  the  beets,  $2.50  per  acre.     That  is  team  work. 

Hauling  the  beets,  per  ton,  to  the  railroad,  averages  about  50  cents 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  come  out  of  the  farmer,  or  does  the 
factory  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  farmer  delivers  these  beets  on  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  he  delivers  them  to  the  railroad ;  he  does 
not  take  them  to  the  factory,  door  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  they  prepare  beet  dumps  about  every  2  or 
3  miles  along  the  railroad,  and  tne  farthest  distance  a  farmer  would 
have  to   draw  his  beets  is  not  to  exceed  3  miles,  I  should  judge.  • 
The  average  would  probably  be  2  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  that  average  per  acre  for  hauling,  10  tons  per 
acre,  60  cents  per  ton,  it  would  make  $6  per  acre;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  figuring  $6.60,  because  I  am  figuring 
an  average  of  11  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  All  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  ranges  from  IDA  tons  to  11  tons.  I  think  the  aver^ 
age  for  the  State  is  probably  nearly  1 1  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right,  sir;  thank  you. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  cash  rent  that  is  customary  is,  as  Mr.  Bodkin  gave 
it,  S20  per  acre  for  good  beet  ground.  That  takes  the  best  land  we 
have,  and  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation  and  the  best  fertilized. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  usually  raise  beets  on  the  very  best  land  you 
^lave  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  always  the  best  land  that  is  devoted  to  the  beet 
culture;  yes.  That  makes  a  total  cost  of  $58.90.  I  have  figured  the 
average  at  11  tons  per  acre,  at  an  average  price  of  $5.50,  which  would 
be  $60.50. 

Now,  I  will  say,  in  all  fairness  to  everybody  concerned,  that  so  far 
^  I  am  concerned  I  raised  an  average  of  20  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre 
this  vear  on  the  beets  harvested,  which  shows  me  a  good  profit.  My 
yielcl  was  the  maximum. 
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Mr.  KoROXEY.  This  was  about  your  cost  as  well  as  other  people's 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  ^>s.  This  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  That  is  what 
1  am  trying  to  pve  you. 

Mr.  f'oRDNEY.  But  you  raised  how  many  tons  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Iti^ht  at  20  tons.     I  had  not  got  my  last  returns. 

Mr.  FoRDNKY.  At  $5.50  a  ton  i 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  mine  will  only  run  about  $5.25.  The  saccharine 
matter  in  the  beets  was  low  because  of  the  extensive  yield. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  ^iven,  so  far,  the  ii«:ures  that  you  think 
are  ayerii^e  ( 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Cii AIRMAN.  Rather  than  your  owii  individual  figures  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  not  my  own  individual,  but  that  is  the 
avera«]:e  price  paid  in  the  country  for  this  labor;  that  is  what  I  am 
givin«r  you.  Nmv.  for  the  hauling  some  pay  75  cents  a  ton  and  some 
pay  50  cents:  but  a  fair  average  would  be  60  cents. 

I'he  (^HAiRMAN.   ^'es. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  your  land  this  year  your  crop  yielded  you,  as 
you  figure  it  now,  $105  per  acre,  and  it  cost  you  $58,90  per  acre  to 
produce  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Leaving  you  a  profit  of  $46.10,  but  you  say  your 
crop  was  the  maximum  m  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Y''es.  As  the  sugar  people  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
*'We  can  not  see  that  you  have  got  any  kick  coming."  I  said,  '*I 
have  not,  from  this  yearns  business;  but  from  my  last  20  vears' 
business  experience  1  figure  profits.  I  figure  the  average  pronts  for 
a  number  of  yeaj^,  and  when  we  start  out  to  beat  that  average  we 
are  up  against  a  hard  game.  And  in  the  same  way,  in  the  production 
of  sugar  beets,  looked  at  from  a  business  standpoint,  we  have  an 
average,  and  that  is  what  we  must  go  by.  Now,  when  we  must  beat 
that  average  to  make  a  profit,  we  might  just  as  well  go  out  and  play 
a  roulette  wheel,  except  that  the  percentage  against  us  there  would 
not  be  so  large. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  estimate  there  is  $20  per  acre  for  rent  of 
land.  If  you  were  renting  your  land  outright  and  the  contractor,  or 
the  party  renting,  were  to  get  as  good  a  crop  as  you  have  got  he  could 
pay  you  S20  an  acre  rent  for  the  land  and  still  make  $46.10  profit  per 
acre  for  the  crop.  In  other  words,  if  you  add  that  $20  rent  to  your 
profit  you  w^ll  have  $66.10  for  your  land  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  if  you  added  the  $20  to  the  profit,  you  would  have 
to  take  the  upkeep  of  your  place,  including  the  assessments  for  the 
water  right  and  taxes  and  other  expenses. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Y'^es;  I  say  for  profit  and  rent  you  would  have 
$66.10? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now^  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  of  nothing  else  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  class  of  Tabor  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  labor  we  have  is  principally,  in  the  beet  fields  in 
our  country,  Russians  or  Belgians  or  Crermans — ^foreign  labor,  mostly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  wages  do  you  pay  that  Tabor,  where  you 
hire  them  by  the  day;  or,  in  otlier  words,  if  they  contract— the  hand- 
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work — about  what  wages  do  they  make  a  day?  Can  you  give  us 
that? 

Mr.  Combs.  You  can  not  hire  those  people  by  the  day.  In  other 
words,  they  do  not  hire  by  the  day,  in  worldng  the  beets. 

Mr.  Fo^DNEY.  They  do  it  by  contract  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  do  it  by  contract;  and  I  will  say  that  one  man  is 
supposed  to  take  care  of  10  acres  of  beets,  which  at  $20  an  acre  would 
be  $200  for  handwork  on  10  acres.  It  requires  about  90  days  in  the 
season  to  do  that  handwork. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  for  90  days  of  work  a  man  earns  about  $200  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  how  that  would  figure,  but 
it  would  be  about  $2.25  a  day  on  the  average.  The  man  has  got  then 
the  other  nine  months  of  the  year  to  do  something  else  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  a  good  class  of  labor,  in  your  State,  Kussians, 
at  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Do  you  mean  is  it  efficient  labor  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  very  much  so;  very  efficient. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  One  other  question.  Wliat  are  your  relations, 
generally,  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CioMBs.  None  whatever,  except  as  a  grower  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Nothing  more  than  the  averasre  farmer  in  the  State 
has? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions  now,  and  I  must  go  away.  Mr.  Combs,  do  you  know  what 
it  costs  to  produce  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  these  western  beet-sugar 
factories  % 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  that? 

Mr.  Combs.,  Now,  let  me  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  cost 
to  produce  a  pound  of  sugar.  Do  you  mean  the  sugar  produced  and 
put  on  the  market,  or  do  you  mean  the  factory  cost  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  factory  cost,  and  to  put  it  on  the  rail- 
road for  delivery  at  the  factory  door;  or,  you  may  put  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Combs.  Idy  figures  relate  to  the  factory  cost. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  factory  door  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  sugar  in  the  bag  at  the  factory  costs  $2,591  per 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Or  2.591  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Colorado  figures? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  average  cost  in  the  arid  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  that,  where  the  sugar  beets  are 
irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  These  figures  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  any  other  States  except  arid  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  those  figures,  was  the  depreciation  of 
the  plant  allowed  for  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothing 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  enters  in.  There  is  nothing  allowed  for  that. 
There  is  nothing  allowed  for  the  administration  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  interest  on  their  investment? 

18S6&— 11 12 
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Mr.  Combs.  Nothing  whatever.  That  is  the  actual  cost  to  pro- 
duce and  sack  the  si^ar  in  the  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Without  either  depreciation  of  the  plant  or 
interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  Combs.  Nothing  of  that  sort.  This  is  for  the  labor  employed, 
the  fuel,  and  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  an  itemized  statement  of  what 
enters  into  that  cost  of  $2.591 1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  sum  and  substance,  the  cost  of  the  fuel  per  ton 
for  beets,  to  work  them  into  a  sugar,  is  51.80  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Of  the  fuel  to  manufacture  these  beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  to  nianufacture  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  talking,  now,  of  everything  as  based  on  tons, 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  fuel,  put  into  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  fuel  that  Is  used  to  work  a  ton  of  beets 
into  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  the  fuel  put  into  the  furnace,  or  do  you  bring 
your  labor  into  some  other  iteo)  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  straight  fuel,  the  coal  and  the  coke; 
that  is  to  say.  Tlie  lime  rock  used  to  purify  the  juice  is  30  cents  per 
ton.  Now,  that  is  high,  because  in  this  average  there  was  much  of 
the  sirup  worked  in  Steffens  and  the  sugar  extracted.  However,  in 
our  country  they  do  not  do  that  any  more;  it  does  not  pay.  That 
requires  more.  The  real  average  of  the  sugar,  without  working 
that,  would  be  about  16  to  IS  cents.     I  am  trj^ing  to  get  averages. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  averages. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  sacks  to  sack  this  sugar  would  be  29.82  cents  per 
ton.  The  filter  bags,  oil,  and  waste,  and  things  of  tliat  sort  about  the 
the  factory,  and  running  the  machinery  and  things  of  that  sort  mako 
about  6i  cents  for  a  ton  of  beets. 

The  labor  employed  is  $1.0426.  The  cost  of  the  beota  on  the  aver- 
age is  estimatea  as  we  have  given  it  here,  at  $5.50  per  ton,  which 
makes  the  total  cost  $7.7238  for  the  sugar  from  a  ton  of  beets  in 
the  sacks. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY .  How  much  sugar  do  you  get  out  of  that  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  298.20  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  In  other  words,  300  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beet 
sugar  was  2.951  cents.     That  is  how  you  got  those  figures? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  that  is  how  I  arrived  at  those  figures. 

The  C'hairman.  By  taking  it  on  a  ton  basis? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  on  beets  that  yield  a  greater  percentage  than 
15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  taking  averages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  taking  averages  in  this? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  On  everything? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period  of  yeai*s? 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  you  the  averages  of  several  factories  for  one 
season. 

The  Chairman.  -For  one  season ) 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  What  factories  are  those  whose  avera&^es  vou  are 

•      •  ft  o  * 

giving  US! 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  answering  that  Question.  I  will  say  that  these  are  factories  in 
the  arid  States,  and  trie  figures  I  ^ive  you  are  authentic. 

The  Chaibman.  .Well,  I  would  like  to  excuse  you,  of  course,  but  in 
order  for  this  testimony  to  be  of  anv  value,  it  has  got  to  be  compared 
with  testimony  already  given,  and  it  is  my  judgment,  unless  some 
member  of  the  committee  thinks  otherwise,  that  you  ought  to  tell 
where  and  how  you  got  these  fibres.    Do  not  you  gentlemen  think  so  t 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thmk  so ;  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value,  we  ought  to  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  course  the  only  reason  for  excusing  you,  aside 
from  the  obligation  that  rests  upon  a  gentleman  in  certain  cases^  is 
that  you  might  be  about  to  incriminate  yourself  in  some  way  by  givmg 
the  information.  With  that  exception,  I  think  we  will  require  you  to 
answer  where  you  got  these  figures,  and  what  factories  these  ngures 
apply  to,  because  the  committee,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  can  not  determine  what  this  thing  means  without  knowing 
^at,  while  we  regret  asking  you  to  testify  if  ;^ou  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  want  to  be  clearly  understood  in  this,  that  I  am  under 
obligations,  confidential,  partially,  to  others,  you  see. 

Tne  Chaibman.  You  mean  by  that  that  somebody  gave  you  this 
information  and  made  you  promise  not  to  tell  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  not  exactly;  not  all  of  this  information;  some  of 
these  details. 

The  Chaibman.  Some  of  these  details  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  the  information  that  the  individuals  had  had 
not  been  purloined  from  the  sugar  companies  in  any  way.  It  was 
i^jotimately  produced. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  given  to  you  in  confidence  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  that  is  the  position  I  am  in.  The  party  who  had 
this  was  entitled  to  the  information,  and  it  was  not  purloined  or 
obtained  in  any  illegitimate  way;  and  I  am  not  a  party  to  that.  It 
is  a  matter  of  confiaence  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  collecting  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  a  long  story. 

The  Chaibman.  Tell  us  how.  Answer  as  shortly  as  vou  can.  Was 
it  because  you  are  on  this  beet-sugar  committee  of  the  Colorado 
Fanners'  Union  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  been  engaged  for  years  in  the  grocery  business, 
in  a  wholesale  way.  Naturafly,  I  handled  the  finished  product  in 
the  sugar  business,  and  there  were  certain  organizations  in  our  State 
that  attempted  to  maintain  a  card  on  sugars  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
wanted  anybody  to  dictate  to  me  how  I  should  run  my  business. 
Therefore  we  never  agreed.  I  proposed  to  buy  sugar  for  the  lowest 
price  I  could  buy  it  for  and  to  sell  it  for  whatever  I  pleased.  For  that 
reason  there  was  always  friction;  and  from  that  I  commenced  the 
investigation;  and  at  one  time  I  figured,  and  was  identified  with  some 
people  who  expected  to  start  an  independent  sugar  factory^  and  we 
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were  doing  this  as  a  small  factory^  for  our  own  product,  that  we  might 
market  our  own  product. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs  goin^  back  to  the  question  that  I 
left  j^ou  on  the  Chair  is  of  the  opimon  in  regard  to  any  information 
that  you  have  obtained  from  anybody  else  whether  personally  or 
confidentially  or  not  if  you  have  testified  on  that  basis  tne  committee 
and  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  know  from  what  source  this  testimony  is  derived;  and  desiring 
to  personally  say  to  you  that  I  rcOTet  very  much  the  personal  obliga- 
tion involved  I  would  Uke  to  find  out  if  it  would  ^ot  be  possible  Tor 
you  to  give  us  the  names  of  the  factories  to  which  these  figures  apply, 
and  from  which  they  are  gathered  without  naming  the  indiviaual 
from  whom  you  acquired  the  information.     Could  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  say  they  are  in  Colorado. 

The  Chaibman.  You  know  what  the  factories  are  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  factories  they  are. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  of  these  six  factories  is  the  factories  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  give  the  location  of  the  factories  1 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  do  tnat  from  this  paper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ihey  have  only  six  factories,  have  they  ? 

Ihe  Chaibman.  No,  they  have  nine,  at  least,  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Combs.  Ihey  have  10,  9  in  Colorado  and  1  in  Montana. 

The  Chaibman.  One  in  Montana  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  they  now  also  have  one  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 
I  could  not  give  you  those  names  now. 

Ihe  Chairman.  But  the  figures  you  have  given  us  were  taken  from 
six  of  the  factories — the  Colorado  factories  of  the  Great  Weston 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  they  taken  from  the  actual  figures  in  the 
operation  of  those  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  And  by  a  person  who  you  have  reason  to  believe 
had  knowledge  whereof  he  spoke  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  question  about  his  knowledge. 

Ihe  Chairman.  And  accurate  information  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  no  question  about  it. 

Ihe  Chairman.  And  you  have  that  information  in  detail! 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  figures  you  have  given  us  are  derived,  in 
part  at  least,  from  the  information  thus  obtained  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  these  figures  corroborate  other  investiga- 
tions of  my  own. 

Ihe  Chaibman.  And  they  corroborate  independent  investigations 
that  your  committee  has  made  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  Uhat  is  why  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  using 
these. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  you  would  have  arrived  at  them  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  T  had  arrived  at  them,  and  this  simply  corroborates 
my  figures,  that  extended  over  several  years  of  research  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  member  of  this  committee  think  that 
we  ought  to  ask  this  witness  to  tell  us  who  this  individual  was  who 
^ave  him  these  figures  from  the  books  of  the  company  ? 
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Mr.  Malbt.  I  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  the  companies. 
The  object  of  knowing  the  companies  is  this:  In  however  good  faith 
the  witness  may  be  acting  in  respect  to  giving  the  details,  the  com- 
panies nevertheless  may  feel  as  though  they  disagreed  with  the 
results,  and  they  ought  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  file  with  the 
committee  their  statements  with  respect  to  this  very  cost;  so  that  I 
think  the  witness  should  mve  the  factories. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  he  could  identify 
them  from  the  memorandum  before  him. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  furnish  you  this  evidence  later.  I  think  I  have 
in  my  grip,  perhaps,  the  names  of  the  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  the  six 
companies  from  whose  books  tnese  figures  were  taken  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  had  them  all,  but  in  copying  this  I  left  the  names 
off,  on  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  can  furnish  those  before  you  leave 
the  city  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes. 

(At  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

afternoon  session. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  V&.  E.  TJ.  COMBS— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  does  not  like  to  put  you 
in  the  attitude  of  violating  a  personal  confidence.  At  the  same  time 
it  feels  that  its  duty  to  the  public  is  such  that  it  ought  to  make  the 
most  exhaustive  examination  into  the  sources  of  these  very  startling 
figures  that  you  have  given  the  committee  about  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  in  Colorado.  So  that  so  far  as  both  the 
legal  and  moral  responsibiUty  goes  for  divulging  the  source  of  these 
figures,  if  there  is  any  confidential  feature  attached  to  it,  the  com- 
mittee is  prepared  to  assume  it.  So  I  beheve  I  will  ask  you,  and  in 
fact  require  you,  to  answer  the  question  I  propounded  to  you  before 
the  recess,  as  to  where  you  got  tne  figures  as  to  what  it  cost  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  sugar  in  the  six  factories  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  because  they  have  produced  voluntarily  the  figures 
relating  to  certain  factories  before  us,  which  are  very  different  from 
your  figures. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Keyes,  of  Colorado,  gave  me  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  five  ? 

Mr.  Combs.    At  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  his  initials  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  do.  I  know  him  very  well;  but  there  are  sev- 
eral of  them,  and  I  just  get  the  initials  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  not  certain  that  you  remember  his 
initials,  tell  us,  at  least,  his  connection  with  the  sugar  business  and 
why  his  figures  were  so  readily  adopted  by  you  and  why  you  con- 
tend that  they  are  reliable  and  accurate  and  trustwortliy  figures? 
You  do  not  think  you  can  give  his  initials  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  have  them,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  I  could  give  them 
here.     I  can  give  his  address. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  address  and  his  business. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  give  his  address  so  that  it  can  be  verified. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  supply  the  initials  later,  if  you  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  known  mm  for  years,  in  the  business,  and  I 
have  always  called  him  ^^Keyes''  and  he  has  always  called  me 
*' Combs.'' 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  Does  he  occupy  any  position  with — what  is  the 
name  of  the  companr  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Refininj?  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Combs.  He  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Give  his  address. 

Mr.  Combs.  His  address  is  1640  Tremont  Street.  I  do  not  mean 
his  residence.    That  is  his  business  address. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  his  business  address.    Denver,  Colo.1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  business  ? 

Mr.. Combs.  He  at  this  time  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  connection? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  has  been  superintendent  of  their  factories,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  superintendent  of  all  their  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  of  different  factories. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  different  factories  I 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say;  more  than  one,  though. 

The  Chairman.  One  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Combs.  More  than  one,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one,  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  Sterling  factory,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  m  Montana  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  in  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  Colorado,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  from  general  reputation  (because  this 
committee  is  not  hela  down  to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  as  in  a  court  of 
justice)  has  he  been  superintendent  of  that  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so.     I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  he  has. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  impressions  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  at  perhaps  two  or  three  different 
factories. 

The  Chairman.  At  two  or  three  different  factories  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr.  CoMBS.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  say  tliis:  That  Mr.  Keyes's  knowledge 

grobably  all  did  not  come  from  his  connection  with  the  Great  Western 
o.,  because  he  operated  an  independent  factory. 
The  Chairman.  He  operated  an  independent  factory  ? 
Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairmak.  What  factory  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  a  little  factory  at  Brighton. 

The  Chairman.  At  Brighton,  Colo,  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  operated  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  aBcgit  1907  or 
1908. 

The  Chairman.  1907  or  1908? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  become  a  part  of  the  Great  Western  Co.  t 

Mr.  Combs.  That  little  old  factory  is  there  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  been  abandoned  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  out  of  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  operate ) 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Subsequently  he  went  into  the  employment  of  the 
Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  his  connection  with  the  Great 
Western  was  from  that  time  (although  I  am  not  right  clear  on  that) 
until  I  found  he  was  in  this  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  reliable  and  accurate  man  in  the  beet-sugar 
business  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  had  opportunity  for  knowing  the  facts  about 
which  he  told  you  ? 

^t.  Combs,  i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  tables  as  to  which  you  have  testified 
taken  from  detailed  information  that  he  gave  you  about  this  thing) 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  furnish  you  with  the  tables  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  when  he  furnished  you 
with  these  tables  f 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  can  not  tell  the  exact  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Can  you  fix  it  substantially? 

Ii&.  Combs.  Some  months  back. 

The  Chairman.  Some  months  back — during  the  present  year  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  his  furnishing  these 
statements  1    Did  you  ask  him  for  them  f 

Mr.  Combs.  I  went  to  him  for  them,  to  have  him  tell  me  what  he 
knew  about  the  sugar  business. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  ?  Did  you  go  as  a 
member  of  the  sugar  committee  ? 

Mr.  CoicBs.  I  went  as  E.  U.  Combs,  personally. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  no  representative  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  readily  and  freely  divulge  to  you  the 
information  he  had  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Furnishing  you  with  the  tables  that  you  have 
furnished  to  the  committee  on  that  subject  t 

Mr.  Combs.  Later  on. 
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The  Chairman.  Following  the  conversation  he  furnished  you  with 
these  tables? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had  given  me  much  information  prior 
to  this  time  many  times,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  information  that 
I  had.  And  these  figures  only  corroborate  the  figures  and  the  facts 
that  I  had  prior  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  jou  ever  a  member  of  the  beet-sugar  com- 
mittee of  the  Colorado  Division  of  the  Farmers'  Union  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee  at  various 
times. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  at  present  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  of  that  organization.  I  am  connected  with  other 
beet  growers'  associations. 

The  Chairman.  With  other  beet  growers'  associations  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  are  striving  for  the  same  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Growers'  League,  which 
is  national  in  its  scope. 

The  Chairman.  Covering  all  of  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  in  those 
States? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  national  lecturer  for  the  National 
Beet  Growers'  League. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  object  of  that  organization  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  object  of  that  organization  is  to  encourage,  foster, 
and  promote  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  United  otates;  to 
become  educated  and  make  this  a  business,  as  any  other  business 
man  makes  his  business,  so  that  we  may  better  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  production  and  the  refining  and  everything  pertaining  to  the 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  think  that  the  industry  is  of  so  much  importance 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  in  its  mere  infancy  at  this  time, 
that  it  ought  to  be  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  The  angle  from  which  you  view  this  question  is 
essentially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  producing  beets,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  members  of  the  organization  that  you 
represent  are  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  they  are  growers. 

The  Chairman.  Growers  of  the  sugar  beet? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Key — ^is  his  name  Key  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Key^  in  the  plural. 

The  Chairman.  Keyes,  in  the  plural.  Did  Mr.  Keyes  represent 
or  state  to  you  that  these  tables  and  figures  that  he  furnished  you. 
which  you  have  given  to  this  committee,  were  taken  from  the  actual 
operations  of  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  mere  theories,  but  actual  facts  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Actual  facts. 

Mr.  Malby.  Shown  by  their  books  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  shown  by  their  books? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  In  what  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  asked  Mr.  Keyes  at  the  time  when  I  left  for  Wash- 
ington whether,  if  he  was  needed  in  Washington,  he  would  come,  and 
he  said  he  would. 

The  Cha£RMAN.  I  understand  that.  While  we  are  glad  to  be 
advised  of  that,  that  is  not  exactly  the  question.  Do  you  recall 
what  year  he  said  these  were  the  figures  for  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Eight,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  1908? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  That  was  the  average  price  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  for  the  six  factories  of  the 
Great  Western  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  for  that  year,  or  the  average  of  the  years  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  for  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  an  abnormal  year  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  not.  I  tliink  the  tonnage  was  greater,  how- 
ever. That  was  the  time  before  the  farmers  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  sugar-beet  business.  They  raised  more  acreage  at  that 
time  than  they  do  now.  I  think  their  tonnage  was  better  in  tliose 
davB  for  some  reason,  but  why  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  it  was  better  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  the  prices  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  prices  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  they  got  less.  They  were  paid  at  this  time  on  a 
flat  rate  of  $5  regardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  got  somewhat  less  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  they  got  $5  regardless  of  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  the  factories  paid  -  somewhat  less  at 
that  time,  when  these  figures  were  given,  for  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And,  of  course,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  which 
they  have  increased  the  price  they  have  paid  for  sugar  beets,  to  that 
extent  they  have  increased  the  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of  beet 
su^ar  since  that  time,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  They  have;  but  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  I  notice, 
show  the  total  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  based  on  a  cost  of  the 
raw  material  at  $5.50,  which  we  are  paying,  wliile  at  tliis  time  they 
only  paid  S5.  So  the  actual  cost  at  tliat  time  was  just  that  difference 
lefi».  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  have  you  prepared  any  other 
figures  except  these  in  reference  to  what  the  farmers  get  or  have 
gotten  out  of  a  pound  of  beet  sugar,  or  any  of  those  cognate  questions  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  the  farmers  realize  ?" 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  You  appear  to  have  some  tables  there,  and 
I  want  to  see  what  joxx  can  tell  us  about  that. 

Mi.  Combs.  In  this  connection,  if  you  want  these  different  factories 
separated  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  detail. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  want  them.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  should  have  that,  and  we  will  ask  you  before  you  leave  the  city  to 
supply  the  names  of  those  factories  with  the  tables  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  I  looked  in  my  gnps  a  few 
moments  ago,  and  I  think  I  can  give  these  from  memory.  It  may 
not  be  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  it  up  subject  to  revision  if  you 
should  discover  that  there  is  any  mistake. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  average  price — I  have  not  got  those  figures  here, 
but  I  have  figured  it  a  great  many  times — as  I  remember  it,  is  about 
$1.85  for  a  sack  of  sugar  that  the  grower  gets  for  the  sugar  content  of 
his  beet;  that  is  in  the  beet,  SI. 85.  That  is  what  has  caused  all  this 
discontent  with  the  ^ower — that  he  puts  a  sack  of  su^ar  in  the  back 

gart  of  the  factory,  in  the  beet,  for  $1.85,  and  he  dnves  around  in 
•ont  and  takes  one  out  at  $8;  and  the  difference  between  the  two 
figures  is  too  great. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  sugar  is  there  in  the  sack  for  $1.85  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  delivers  100  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  beet 
for  about  $1.85. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $1.85  for  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  100  pounds  of  sugar  product  in  the  beets 
furnished  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  when  he  buys  it  back  he  pays  airywhere 
from  $7  to  $8  or  $9,  as  it  has  been  recently,  for  this  sack  of  sugar. 
That  difference  between  those  sacks  of  sugar  is  what  has  caused  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  grower,  because  he  is  not  getting  any  of  this 
profit. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  factories  do  not  get  $8  or  $9.  What  did  they 
get,  or  what  do  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  On  an  average — I  am  trjdng  to  figure  this — they  are 
getting$5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Five  cents  a  pound  for  sugar? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  did  not  get  that  prior  to  a  very  recent  date, 
did  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  Colorado  they  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Sugar  was  selling  here  at  wholesale  during  the  fore- 
part of  the  year  at  a  much  lower  figure.    That  is,  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Combs.  We  have  the  protection  in  our  country  of  the  sea- 
board.    I  think  that  is  always  added. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  your  sugar  principally  marketed  that  is 
manufactured  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  should  be  marketed  within  a  radius  that  would 
give  the  25-cent  freight  rate  between  Denver  and  the  Missouri  River 
points.  The  product  of  the  State  is  protected  by  a  55-cent  rate  from 
the  coast  to  Denver  or  to  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  when  you  get  back  to  the  Missouri  River,  who 
takes  advantage  of  that  difference  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Thw  still  have  25  cents  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thirty  cents  j  the  differences  between  25  and  65. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  30  cents  difference.  They  still  have  the  best  of 
that.     Naturally,  as  business  men,  they  do,  just  as  you  or  I  would  do. 
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We  would  take  advantage  of  that.  That  is  what  they  are  in  business 
for. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  the  market,  in  other  words,  for  their 
sii^ar? 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly.  There  is  no  reason  for  ns  to  say  mean 
thin^  about  these  people.    That  is  good  business. 

Tne  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  they  sell  their  sugars  only  as 
cheaply  as  they  have  to  sell  them  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Exactly.  They  are  going  to  pay  the  growers  just 
what  they  have  to  pay.  If  we  agree  to  a  price  of  $4,  do  not  blame 
them  for  giving  $4. 

The  Chaibman.  If  they  can  buy  cheaply,  of  course  they  buy  as 
cheaply  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly;  without  any  feeling  about  the  matter. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  common  sense.  It  is  so  the  world  over. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  what  the  capitalization  of  these  beet- 
sugar  factories  is  and  what  they  are  makii^  on  their  capitalization  1 
Do  you  know  anything  about  what  percentage  tliey  are  realizing  on 
their  investment  i     Have  you  ever  investigated  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  capitalization. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  each  one  of  them  t 

Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  they  all  come  under  the  Great  Western. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  capitalized  for  $30,000,000. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  inquiry  or  investigation 
as  to  the  value  of  the  properties  m  the  organization  crowned  by  that 
company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  I  could  only  draw  conclusions  as  to  that  from 
their  assessed  valuation. 

The  Chaibman.  From  the  assessed  valuation  ?  What  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  properties  of  the  Great  Western  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  believe  I  can  not  give  you  exact  evidence  on  that. 

The  Chaibman.  Give  it  substantiallv. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

•^he  Chaibman.  IVo  and  a  half  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

*±he  Chaibman.  '/hat  is  what  they  pay  taxes  on? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  and  thej^  pay  dividends  on  $30,000,000. 

'I'he  Chaibman.  L  hey  pay  diviaends  on  $30,000,000  and  taxes  on 
$2,500,000 1 

Mr.  Combs.  *!  hose  are  the  facts.  Other  witnesses  have  the  exact 
figures;  but  I  have  these  figures.  Some  of  these  I  got  myself  the  day 
before  I  left  from  Morgan  County  and  from  Logan  County.  I  got 
them  from  the  treasurer.     I  got  the  actual  taxes  that  they  pay. 

ihe  Chaibman.  Suppose  you  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  prefer  to  leave  that.  Mr.  Dakan  has  those  figures; 
and  he  has  brought  the  figures  from  each  county  treasurer. 

The  Chaibman.  But  you  say,  in  round  numbers,  in  a  general  way, 
that  this  company  is  capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000,  and  pays  divi- 
dends on  that  amount,  and  that  it  pays  taxes  on  what  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  pays  taxes  on  $2,754,410;  but  in  this  is  included  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Co.,  $260,920,  and  land,  $1,470.  That 
should  properly  be  deducted  from  the  Great  Western. 

Tbe  Chaibman.  $1,000  worth  of  land  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  SI, 470  worth.  I  presume  that  includes  the  land 
where  the  Uttle  railroad  station  is. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  factories  and  on  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  on  the  raikoad.  This  is  in  connection  with  the 
railroad;  of  course,  that  is  owned  bv  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  itaelf  is  owned  by  them  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  did  not  go  into  this,  but  it  is  given  to  me, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  reliable  information.  I  can  not  testify  as  to 
this  being  a  fact,  you  understand,  but  I  understand  that  they  own 
their  limekilns  and  quarries.  Of  course,  the  ofhcials  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  that,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  it  costs  $1.70  a 
ton  to  quarry  and  deUver  this  lime  rock  to  the  different  factories 
that  they  own.  The  average  is  $1.70,  and  they  charge  the  factory 
$8.  In  that  way  it  is  possible  to  take  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
put  it  in  the  other  one,  and  it  does  not  show  profits  on  the  sugar,  but 
on  the  lime. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  bookkeeping  plan  that  they  adopt? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  intended  to  get  the  rate  they  pay  themselves 
for  hauling  their  beets  on  the  raUroad,  but  I  just  did  not  have  time. 
My  time  was  too  short. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  gentleman  is  on  that 
question,  I  would  like  to  ^sk  him  if  he  can  tell  the  committee  what 
proportion  of  the  real  value  of  the  property  is  fixed  in  the  assessment 
on  property  in  his  State  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  about  25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  they  assess  property  at  25  per 
cent  of  its  actual  value. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  applying  the  general  rule  that  prevails  in 
Colorado  generally,  this  two  and  one-half  miUions  of  valuation  that 
they  are  assessed  would  mean  really  about  ten  miUions  of  actual 
value? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  nine  or  ten  millions,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  thirty  millions  of  stock? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  not  also  another  consideration  in  your  State, 
and  that  is  that  there  was  a  sort  of  a  quasi  understanding  with  the 
beet-sugar  men  that  if  they  would  erect  these  factories  t£ey  would 
be  assessed  with  considerable  liberality  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  such  arrangement  that  I  ever  knew  of.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  think  they  are  assessed  as  other  property  is 

assessed  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  about  in  the  same  proportion? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  as  to  what 
dividends  this  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  nas  paid,  or  has  been  able  to 
pay,  on  its  capitalization,  and  as  to  the  relation  that  bears  to  the 
profit  which  it  actually  makes  on  its  real  investment  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  have  not.  The  only  thing  I  can  figure  is  the 
possible  net  profit  in  the  business  from  the  figures  that  I  actually 
nave. 
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The  Chaikman.  What  are  those  figures  that  jou  actually  have) 

Mr.  COMds.  You  understand,  I  am  not  going  into  the  matter  of  the 
administration  of  this  business — the  salaried  officers,  the  deterioration 
oi  the  plant,  their  taxes,  and  the  insurance,  and  the  thin^  that 
naturally  go  to  make  up  the  expense  account  for  conducting  this  busi- 
ness from  the  administration  end  of  it. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is,  the  expense  account  of  the  general  adminis- 
'  tration  i 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  am  fi^ring  on  the  sugar  as  it  is. 

The  C^niMAN.  And  leaving  out  those  considerations  to  which  you 
have  just  adverted) 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

The  Chaikman.  Leaving  out  those,  what  do  your  figures  show  on 
that  proposition  f 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  it  as  it  is  condensed  here. 

The  Chaikbcan.  Suppose  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Right  there,  what  per  cent  does  the  Great  Western 
Co.  pay  on  this  $30,000,000  ?    What  per  cent  of  dividends  does  it  pay  !  * 
Do  vou  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  have  never  gone  into  that.  I  have  left  that  to 
the  other  parties. 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is  in  the  record  anyway. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Does  that  S30,000,000  include  any  other  factories 
except  those  nine  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Except  the  Billings,  in  Montana. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  The  Billings  and  another  that  they  have  at  Scotts- 
bluff ,  Nebr.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  do  not  include  the  one  at  Billings.  That  is 
outside  of  the  State.    I  am  talking  about  the  State. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Well,  they  have  a  capitalization  of  $30,000,000. 
Have  they  two  organizations  and  two  Capitahzations  f 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  think  not.    That  must  cover  them. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  The  other  two  factories,  one  at  BiUings,  Mont.,  and 
another  at  ScottsblufT  Nebr.  1 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  i  have  not  gone  into  that  as  closely  as  I  might, 
from  the  fact  that  I  knew  other  members  of  this  committee  that  came 
down  here  had  gone  into  that  more  fuUy.  But  if  you  gentlemen  want 
this  I  will  give  you  the  itemized  statement  as  I  got  these  figures. 

The  Chaikman.  Where  did  vou  get  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  ^These  are  the  figures  that  I  have  been  referring  ti3 — 
the  six  factories.  The  average  days  that  these  factoHes  run  here 
was  101 .  The  total  tons  they  slicecf  was  695,426.  The  average  daily 
slicing  for  each  plant  was  993.46  tons.  The  average  test  of  these 
beets  was  17.50 — 17^  per  cent.  The  average  purity  of  these  beets 
was  85.43. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  Per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  The  percentage  of  raw  sugar  left  in  the 
factories  from  the  year  previous  was  0.16.  The  percentage  of  sugar 
put  in  the  bag  was  14.01 — ^just  under  15.  The  average  tons  of  sirup 
refuse  left  from  each  factory  was  6,265.  The  average  percentage  of 
this  simp  on  the  beetft  was  5.33.  The  percentage  of  coal  averaged 
on  a  ton  of  beets — this  was  all  based  on  tons,  you  understand — is 
?3.43  for  the  coal.     The  percentage  of  coke  on  a  ton  of  beets  is  0.69. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Twenty-five  cents  for  the  fuel,  did  you  say  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Twenty-live  cents  per  ton  for  fuel,  for  coal  ? 

Mr.  jCombs.  Fifty-one  cents,  I  believe — 51,80. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Did  you  not  say  the  coal  was  25  cents,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  you  misunderstood  me.  The  percentage  of  coal 
on  a  ton  of  beets,  to  work  it,  is  23.43.  In  other  words,  it  would  take 
about  465  pounds  of  coal  to  work  a  ton  of  beets  into  sugar,  you 
understand. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  the  percentage  of  coal  on  a  ton  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  round  numbers.  I  have  taken  all  my  figures  from 
this,  to  make  my  total  figures  as  to  the  profits  from  the  factory  end. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Will  you  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  making  up  that  cost,  $2.59,  you  have  not  given 
'  any  cost  for  interest  on  the  investment,  for  taxes  on  the  property, 
for  depreciation  of  property,  for  field  work,  campaign,  management, 
or  anything  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr!  Combs.  The  field  work  is  included  in  this.  No;  as  I  have 
stated  before,  I  am  showing  the  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in 
the  factory,  and  to  leave  it  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Just  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Without  any  cartage  or  cost  of  selling.  I  am  showing 
what  it  woilld  cost  to  produce  a  sack  of  sugar  in  the  sack. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  does  not  include  wnat  is  termed  overhead 
expenses — management,  etc.) 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  The  administration  of  the  business  is  not 
included. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is,  repairs,  depreciation,  insurance,  interest  on 
the  investment,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  include  railroad  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  NotKing,  except  the  sugar,  as  they  buy  the  beet  and 
condense  it  and  put  it  in  the  sack  and  leave  it  in  the  factoiv.  I  have 
left  the  sugar  in  the  factory.    There  is  nothing  beyond  tnat. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  haul  it  to  the  factory.  There  is  some  expense  in 
that.     Does  it  cover  that) 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  you  in  detail  my  deductions  from  this. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  can  you  come  somewhere  near  to  the 
cost  per  ton,  or  per  100  pounds,  for  the  other  items  I  have  mentioned  ) 
Have  you  any  idea  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  from  my  past  business  experience  I  would  be 
able  to  arrive  at  a  pretty  close  approximate  cost. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Figuring  the  interest  upon  the  investment,  and 
figuring  everything  that  would  be  a  proper  charge,  what  in  your 
estimation  is  a  fair  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  give  it  offhand,  but  I  think  I  have  the 
figures  in  my  grip.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up  before  I  could  talk 
intelligently  on  trie  subject.    I  would  not  want  to  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  All  right. 

Mr.  CobtYbs.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  everybody  concerned  in  this  mat- 
ter. What  I  am  telling  is  just  what  I  know,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  and  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  or  misrepresent. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Do  not  understand  that  I  question  your  fairness  in 
the  least. 

ilr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  question  your  intentions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  no  such  intention. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  made  2^073,750  sacks  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Now  I  have  it.  Two  million  seventy-three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sacks. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Why  do  you  take  the  year  1908  particularly? 

Mr.  Combs.  Because  these  figures  happen  to  cover  that  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  that  year  the  percent^e  of  sugar  in  the  beets 
was  above  the  average,  or  above  normal,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  think  so,  though  I  could  not  state  positively. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This^  gentleman,  Mr.  Bodkin,  has  statea  that  the 

f)ercentage  was  15  per  cent  in  your  part  of  the  countrv,  and  I  took  it 
or  granted  that  that  might  be  a  fair  average — I  thinlc  he  said  it  was 
a  fair  average  of  the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  it  was  higher  that  year  than  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  no;  that  each  year  there  was  a  higher  percentage 
than  15. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes.  I  interrupted  some  •one.  I  did  not  intend 
to. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  has  gone 
out.     Continue  your  examination. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Combs,  your  price  given  as  $2.59  includes  these 
items — namely,  fuel,  lime  rock,  saclcs,  off,  and  so  forth,  labor — labor 
in  the  factories — and  the  beets,  making  up  $2.59  as  you  have  stated 
there  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  here  from  a  number  of  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  their  cost  for  the  past  five  years — each  year  in  detail — 
which  does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, and  such  things,  given  by  affidavit.  Here  is  an  independent 
factory.  I  would  like  to  have  tnis  go  into  the  record  at  this  point  as 
an  illustration  of  what  the  additional  cost  might  be,  and  the  addi- 
tional cost  given  by  you  of  $2.59,  as  you  gave  it,  for  other  expenses. 
If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  as  this  is  very  brief,  I  will  state  it: 
^  The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tion owning  and  operating  a  beet-sugar  factory  in  the  city  of  Owosso, 
\Iich.,  and  one  in  the  city  of  Lansing,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  says 
under  oath  that  he  knows  the  cost  of  making  sugar  at  each  of  the  said 
plants  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  each  of 
said  factories  during  the  year  as  stated. 

Then  he  gives  the  cost  per  1,00  pounds,  etc. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  he  give  it  at  ? 

Mr.  Fordney  (reading) : 

Said  items  of  cost  do  not  include  any  interest  charges  or  cost  of  selling  or  overhead 
expenses. 

Those  are  the  expenses  I  have  named  herQ.    He  gives  it  for  the  year 

1906 

Mr.  Garrett.  Does  it  include  depreciation  ? 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  that  is  an  overhead  expense.  That  is  part  of 
our  overhead  expense.  It  does  not  include  taxes,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation, superintendence.  All  that  might  be  considered  as  overhead 
expenses.    This  is  the  actual  labor  employed. 

Mr.  Malby.  Together  with  the  cost  of* the  beets? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  together  with  the  cost  of  the  beets — 3.274 
cents;  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  .665  cent,  or  a  total  of  3.939  cents 
for  the  year  1906;  1907,3.365;  1908,  3.417;  1909,3.899;  1910,  4.0728. 
Those  are  five  years.  I  have  all  the  rest  of  them  here,  which  run 
along  about  the  same.  So  you  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  all  the 
expenses  which  should  be  a  proper  charge  were  added  to  the  price  you 
ha\e  given — $2.59 — it  might  not  bring  up  the  price  to  average  the 
same  as  the  figures  I  have  given — $3.75,  $3.80,  or  $3.90? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  it  would  not  bring  it  up  to  that  price  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Could  you  give  us  those  figures,  to  show  exactly 
what  the  cost  per  pouna  is  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could,  but  I  could  not  just  now.  I  could  give  you 
this  later  if  I  was  called  again,  but  I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  maKe  estimates.  They  will  only  be  estimates 
from  my  past  business  experience  along  that  and  other  lines.  That 
is  ail  I  can  get  it  froin. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  give  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  And  I  could  only  give  it  as  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Do  you  care  for  these  figures  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.   les;  you  were  in  the  midst  of  giving  some  figures. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  gave  the  number  of  sacks,  and  my  average  price  for 
this  sugar  is  $5.  That  is  $10,368,785.  The  pulp,  25  per  cent  of  this 
tonnage  on  the  beets,  is  173,856  tons.  That  is  35  cents  a  ton.  These 
are  the  by-products.  That  is  $60,839.60.  The  sirup  refuse,  at  5.33 
per  cent,  is  33,783  tons,  at  half  a  cent  per  pound — $337,830,  mak- 
ing a  total  production  of  $10,767,454.60.  Now,  we  come  to  the  cost 
of  this  production.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  tons  of  beets,  at  $5.50 — that  is  the  probable 
average  cost  this  year,  but  not  at  that  time;  it  was  $5  flat— makes 
$3,824,837.  They  used  162,938  tons  of  coal,  at  $2,  or  $325,876. 
They  used  4,298  tons  of  coke,  at  $8,  which  is  $34,384.  They  used 
49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  $3,  which  is  $148,125.  Two  million  sev- 
enty-three thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  sugar  bags,  at  10 
cents,  $207,375.70.  Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  about  the  factoiy, 
$45,202.62.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  men,  101 
days,  at  an  average  wage  of  $2.60  a  day,  is  $647,571.60.  Salaries  of 
superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  ete.,  for  the  year,  is  $76,496.75, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $5,309,869.17,  leavmg  a  factory  profit 
of  $5,457,585.43. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  their  total  income? 

Mr.  Combs.  $10,767,454.60. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Combs,  just  there,  while  it  is  on  my  mind,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  which  appears  on  pag^ 
2894  of  our  record.  It  is^an  aflidavit  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  I  suppose, 
purporting  to  give  the  cost  prices  of  producing  sugar. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  That  is  in  Michigan,  Mr.  Garrett. 
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Mr.  Garrett.  In  the  several  factories  in  Colorado.  You  note 
that  that  statement  says: 

Includes  credits  from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  com- 
pany fuming  operations,  and  all  other  outside  revenues.  Does  not  include  cnarges 
to  im]xovementB  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  freight,  brokerage,  insurance, 
ind  miscellaneouB  charges  after  sugar  has  left  the  &ctory. 

I  want  to  ask  you  about  whether  or  not  there  is  included  in  the 
tables  that  jou  have  given  us  and  excluded  therefrom  substantially 
the  same  things  that  are  stated  here  as  being  included  and  excludea, 
if  vou  know. 

"iir.  Ck>MBS.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  over  this.  This 
that  I  have  given  you  is  a  factory  report  from  the  superintendent  to 
the  head  office  of  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  whether  it  includes 
credits  from  by-products,  pulp,  molasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding, 
coinpany  farming  operations,  and  all  other  outside  revenues  ? 

Mr.  CioMBS.  No.    There  are  no  credits  in  these  figures.     In  this  I 
have  taken  into  account,  though,  the  by-products,  you  see,  in  the 
total  production. 
Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  included  the  by-products,  which  amount  to 
practically  half  a  million  dollars,  in  their  incorne — the  production. 
Mr.  FoBDNET.  WiU  you  pardon  me  just  a  minute  ? 
Mr.  Gabbett.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PoBDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  comparison  of 
your  figures  with  those  given  by  Mr.  MorOT,  we  should  have  the  names 
of  the  six  factories  to  which  you  refer.  From  Mr.  Morey's  statement 
I  take  the  average  for  the  campaign  of  1910-11,  and  the  ten  different 
factories  given  tnere  average  3.487,  as  given  by  him.  That  is  at  page 
2894  of  our  record.  One  factory  is  left  out  there — Fort  Morgan — 
but  from  the  ten  factories  given  his  average  is  3.487. 
Mr.  Gabbbit.  3.33,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  Or  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent,  or  a 
little  below  eight-tenths  of  a  cent  above  the  cost  given  by  you,  of  $2.59. 
Add  three-<|uarters  of  a  cent  to  that  and  it  would  make  $3.34.- 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  give  you  the  average  for  all  10  factories  if  you 
want  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have  in  order  to  get 

it  so  that  we  nnght  compare  it  with  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Combs.  Without  stopping  to  figure  this  out  I  could  not  give 

you  the  actual 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  using  1908  and  Mr.  Mprey  used  1910.     I 
will  give  you  the  figures  for  1908  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 
Mr.  Combs.  I  have  it  right  before  me.     I  have  the  same  figures. 
Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  I  will  give  you  the  total  average  for  those  fac- 
tories for  that  year  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  minute. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey's  statement  for  1907-8  here  is  considerably 
niore  advantageous  than  any  other.  They  manufactured  there  in  one 
factory  as  low  as  $2.87 — in  the  Tjongmont  factory.  Tt  cost  $3.45  this 
year — the  same  factory.  There  was  at  least  a  difTerence  of  20  per 
cent,  I  notice  here.  I  do  not  Imow  that  you  and  Mr.  Morey  are  so 
much  apart.  I  do  not  think  you  are  so  much  apart,  if  yop  add  the 
other  figures  which  made  up  the  complete  cost.  You  might  not  be 
niuch  apart,  if  any.     I  can  not  see  how  the  limited  amount  of  figures 
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which  he  has  given  us  would  be  found  beneficial  unless  we  have  them 
all,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  about  this  unless  we  incfuire 
further  into  it. 

Mr.  Garrett,  He  was  just  saying  that  he  would  give  us  the  average 
of  the  IQ  factories.     You  might  give  that,  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  not  figured  this  out,  as  yet.  I  can  do  it,  though, 
in  a  moment,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  find  the  figures  for  1908  as  given  by  Mr.  Morey  are 
identical  with  the  cost  for  the  campaign  of  1910-11,  $3,487.  So  if  the 
gentleman  will  add  to  his  figures  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  overhead 
expenses  it  would  bring  it  right  up  to  those  figures  exactly. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Morey's  total  included 
Overhead  expenses.  In  fact  it  expressly  states  that  it  does  not.  He 
says: 

Doee  not  include  charges  to  improvements  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include 
freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  ana  miscellaneous  charges  after  sugar  has  left  the 
factory. 

It  did  not  include,  as  I  understand,  the  overhead  expenses.  It  did 
not  purport  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  includes  a  portion  of  them,  because  while  improve- 
ments and  depreciation  come  within  overhead  expenses,  yet  there  are 
other  overhead  expenses,  such  as  insurance,  manufacturmg,  etc. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  says : 

The  yearly  average  for  the  Colorado  factories  for  the  past  e^ht  campaigns  is  $3.42, 
and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of  35  cents  per  bag  for  a^reciation,  would  bring  it  to 
13.77  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  what  I  am  contending. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Whereas,  if  you  add  that  same  amount  to  Mr. 
Combs^s  figures,  35  cents  for  depreciation,  it  would  bring  it  from 
$2.51  to 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  $2.59  to  $3.34,  adding  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  for  overhead  expenses. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  by  casting  your  eye  on  the  campaign  of 
1907-8  as  given  here  in  this  table,  you  see  it  is  20  per  cent  less  than 
the  campaign  of  1910-11,  or  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  average  cost  of  the  years  1907-8,  and  1910-11 
is  identical,  $3,487.  Adding  them  up  and  dividing  by  the  number  of 
factories  vou  will  get  at  it.  Mr.  Willett  divided  one  and  handed  it  to 
me,  which  shows  $3,487.  I  added  the  whole  together  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  factories,  which  makes' $3,487  for  1910-11,  which 
is  exactlv  the  same  as  for  the  year  1908. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  must  be  mistaken  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  he  figures  1907-8  or  1908-9,  just  to  carry  out  your 
suggestion.  The  campaign  of  1907-8  is  certainly  the  cheapest  one 
reported  here,  and  it  does  not  average  $3. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  your  figures  include  the  year  1907-8  or  1908-9? 

Mr.  Combs.  1908-9,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  1908-9. 

Mr.  Combs.  1908-9.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  which  one 
it  is. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  you  sure  it  is  1908-9,  Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  positive;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malbt.  What  year  would  you  call  this,  in  the  sugar  year? 

Mr.  Coombs.  I  would  call  it  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  1911-13  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  we  speak  of  it  as  1911-12,  but  it  is  the  campaign 
of  1911. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  his  statement  it  would  be  1908-9.  He 
says  it  was  the  campaiga  of  1908.  That  would  be  the  fall  of  1908 
and  the  spring  of  1909. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Taking  the  gentleman's  calculation  as  he  has  it 
there;  that  is,  $3.768r— the  average  given  by  Mr.  Morey 

Mr.  Combs.  Wait,  and  I  will  count  that  up  in  a  moment.  Without 
figuring  as  to  the  parts  of  cents,  you  take  the  10  factories,  and  it 
produces  $2.82  instead  of  $2.59. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $2.82  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  For  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  $2.82. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  Leaving  off  the  fractions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or,  m  other  words,  94  cents  below  the  figxires 
given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  tell  you  why. 

3^Ir.  FoBDNEY.  He  includes  everything  there  but  the  35  cents  for 
depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  Gentlemen,  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  why 
I  left  off  three  factories.  I  left  off  three  factories,  but  I  had  a  reason 
for  doing  it.  As  you  understandi  I  did  not  start  out  to  do  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  any  injury  in  this. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  not  the  idea.  I  am  in  possession  of  these 
figures;  you  ask  for  the  facts  as  I  know  them,  ana  I  am  giving  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  use  in  causing  any  feeling  between  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  myself  if  it  can  be  avoided.  That  is 
why  I  asked  that  I  be  not  asked  this  question.  Not  but  that  I  am 
entitled  to  these  figures  and  all  that,  but  if  I  said  there  were  10  fac- 
tories jou  would  know  in  a  minute  who  owns  10  factories  in  Colorado. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  gave  six.  Another  reason  is  that  at  this 
time  the  Brush  factory  was  not  working  successfully,  so  that  it  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  the  Brush  factory,  and  the  Morgan  factory  in  the 
same  way.  These  figures  prove  this  assertion.  At  Brush  at  that 
time  they  had  16.67  test,  and  they  only  put  12.52  sugar  in  the  sack. 
You  see  that  shows  that  this  factory  was  not  a  success,  which  I  knew 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  factories  that  you  refer  to  are  the  Greeley,  the 
Windsor,  and  the  Fort  Collins,  the  Loveland,  and  Longmont? 

Mr.  CoHBS.  No;  Eaton,  Longmont,  and  Billings.  That  is  out  of 
the  State,  you  see.  Billings  in  that  year,  you  see,  ran  away  beyond. 
It  showed  18.56  per  cent  in  beet  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  According  to  this  report  BilHngs  was 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  That  is  away  above  the  normal,  or  average. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  put  in  the  sack  321  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  would  make  a  very  great  dilFerence  in  the 
average. 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  am  giving  you  the  average  in  10  factories;  but  the 
point  is  that  I  did  not  think,  in  justice,  that  the  average  in  a  factory 
which  was  not  a  success  should  be  charged  up  to  the  other  factories. 
Another  thing  to  be  considered  in  this  cost  is  that  if  you  study  this 
table  carefully  you  will  see  that  the  factory  that  sliced  the  greatest 
number  of  tons  of  beets  during  the  campaign  and  produced  the  most 
sugar  gave  better  results  than  the  factories  slicing  a  less  capacity. 
Factories  running  1,300  and  1,400  tons  daily  and  producing  sugar  are 
more  fortunate,  in  other  words,  than  factories  slicing  in  less  capacity. 

Mr.  Gaebett.  What  is  the  table  you  are  now  reading  from  ^ 

Mr.  Combs.  1908. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  what  I  am  giving  you — the  10  factories:  that  is 
$2.82  average. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  left  out  the  Brush  factory  in  your  statement 
because  you  said  it  was  not  a  success.  However,  Mr.  Morey  shows 
that  it  produced  sugar  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  cheaper  that  year  than 
the  Fort  Morgan  factory  did,  and  that  it  only  cost  three-hundredtbs 
of  a  cent  more  than  the  Eaton  factory — $4.12  as  against  $4.15:  and 
$4.15  for  the  Brush  factory  as  against  $4.24  for  the  Fort  Morgan 
factory  that  year. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  tell  what  other  conditions  might  have  pre- 
vailed locally  at  that  time.  1  am  giving  my  figures  from  the  results 
of  the  campaign,  which  showed  tliat  they  lost  better  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  content  in  that  factory,  while  some  of  these  otner 
factories  lost  less  than  3  per  cent — 2.65  and  2.75.  That  is  why  I  say 
this  factory  was  not  a  success,  and  it  was  generally  so  understood  at 
that  time.  The  cause  was  that  the  battery  end  of  the  factory  was  too 
small  for  the  sugar,  and  the  juice  deteriorated  before  they  could  get  it 
through  their  sugar  end.  That  was  discovered  to  be  the  trouble  %vitfa 
this  factory,  as  I  understand  it.  That  is  why  I  left  that  out.  But 
here  is  an  average  of  $2.82  for  the  10  factories.  While  you  might 
say  Billings  had  a  better  average,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  for  one 
to  offset  the  other.  But  you  will  notice  that  those  averages  in  the 
test  of  sugar  in  the  different  places  ran  almost  alike,  as  I  have  got  them 
here:  17.18,  16.31,  17.34,  18.56— which  is  exceptionally  high— 17.62, 
17.64,  17.57,  16.55,  and  16.67.  It  shows  an  average  of  17.37 — 
average  test. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Is  there  some  other  question,  Mr.  Fordney  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  No;  I  understood  that  you  were  questioning  him. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  beg  you  pardon  for  asking  you  this 
question,  but  you  say  this  practically  corroborates  the  statement 
there  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  you  were  to  add 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (continuing).  The  additional  cost  of  overhead  ex- 
pense of  about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound,  it  would  bring  out 
the  total  cost  as  given  by  Mr.  Morey,  practically. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  is  included  in  Mr. 
Morey's  statement,  however. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gabbett.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Morey's  statement. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why,  Mr.  Morey  has  not  given  us  any  fibres  for 
the  following  charges.  I  have  it  here:  Interest  on  capital  invested, 
taxes,  depreciation  of  property,  insurance,  field  work  for  men 

Mr.  Garrett.  No. 

JMr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  Management^  superintendence,  and 
nothing  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No  ;  he  has  not.     Neither  has  Mr.  Combs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  Mr.  Combs  has  not.    Mr.  Morey  did  give  it. 

Mr.  Garrett.  No;  it  expressly  says: 

Does  not  include  chargee  to  improvements  nor  depreciation,  nor  does  it  include 
freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  miscellaneous,  charges  after  -sugar  has  left  the 
factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  get  that  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  Right  at  tne  beginning  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  second  paragraph  says: 

The  yearly  average  for  the  Colorado  factories  for  the  past  eight  campaigns  is  $3.42, 
and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of  35  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation,  would  bring  it  to 
$3.77  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes.  There  is  that  item  there,  but  I  call  attention 
to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  That  is  35  cents  per  bag  on  300 
pounds,  and  you  have  SI. 05.  I  am  only  asking  that  you  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent,  instead  of  $1.05. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  call  attention  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  the  top? 

Mr.  Garrett.  At  the  top. 

Mr.  FoRDNET  (reading) : 

Net  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  factory  doors — includes  credita 
fcrom  by-products,  pulp,  moTasses,  sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  company  farming  opera- 
tions, and  all  other  outside  revenues.  Does  not  include  charges  to  improvements  nor 
depreciation,  nor  does  it  include  freight,  brokerage,  insurance,  ana  miscellaneous 
charges  after  sugar  has  left  the  factory. 

We  were  not  trying  to  include  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  understand  that  these  statements  purport  to  in- 
clude substantiallythe  same  thing. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Well,  we  ought,  really  to  know. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes;  we  ought  to  know  about  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Garrett.  He  goes  on  in  the  body  of  the  letter  to  say  what 
would  be  a  fair  amoimt  to  allow  for  depreciation,  down  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  figure  their  factory  has  depreciated 
every  year — 43  per  cent,  as  he  has  it  here? 

Mr.  roRDNEY.  Oh  no.     I  do  not  know  what  they  figure. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  says  here: 

The  amount  of  depreciation  charged  o£f  each  fiscal  year  would  be  from  28  to  43  cents 
per  100  pounds  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  not  figured  it  that  way.  That  would  com- 
plicate the  matter  for  me.  I  am  only  judgmg  from  the  general 
manner  of  keeping  books  in  an  industry — not  of  sugar.  But  10  per 
cent,  or  about  10  per  cent,  depreciation  is  very  fair. 

Mr.  Hanlon.  I  think  the  Great  Western  charge  3  per  cent  depre- 
ciation.    That  is  m}'  impression. 
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Mr.  Combs.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  number  of  cents  per  bag.  figured  on  the  output 
of  the  factory,  then,  measured  by  the  investment,  would  bring  it  out 
3  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Hanlon.  I  am  sure  it  is  3  per  cent  depreciation. 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  understand  it,  tliat  corroborates  the  figures.  I 
think  the  Great  Western  people  claim  that  the  Brush  factory  is 
a  million-dollar  factory.  Ii  they  allowed  3  per  cent  on  that,  that 
would  allow  $30,000  for  depreciation  each  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  what  'i 

Mr.  Combs.  On  the  Brush  factory.  They  have  allowed  for  next 
year,  as  I  understand  it,  $28,000  to  the  superintendent  for  deprecia- 
tion at  this  factory  to  put  it  back  in  condition,  and  that  would  be 
f practically  the  gentleman's  statement  of  3  per  cent  on  a  million-dollar 
actory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  doubt  that  is  correct,  because,  as  you  know,  the 
work  is  carried  on  through  the  entire  year.  After  the  running  season 
is  over 

Mr..  Combs.  1  understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  In  putting  in  new  machinery  and 
repairing  there  is  an  enormous  expense.  It  should  be  charged  some- 
where along  the  hne.  It  is  not  charged  in  the  depreciation,  but  there 
is  a  depreciation  in  your  plant  each  year.  There  is  an  end  to  it  some- 
where, and  it  must  be  charged  in,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years 
of  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  something  peculiar,  on  tliis  question  of  depre- 
ciation, that  after  a  factory  runs  5  or  6  years  and  then  stands  for 
8  c)r  10  years  they  will  take  that  old  plant  and  move  it  3,000  miles 
and  put  it  in  a  new  factory  rather  than  buy  new  machinery,  if  it 
depreciates  so  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge,  that  may  be  true,  but  here  is  a  principle  that 
you  must  lay  down,  and  that  can  not  be  departed  from  without  mak- 
mg  an  error.  The  Ufe  of  your  plant  depends  upon  the  number  of 
years  you  are  going  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  life  of  the  plant  is  10  years,  then  the  depre- 
ciation at  10  per  cent  is  correct.  If  it  is  33J  years,  3  per  cent  is  the 
proper  depreciation.  Whatever  the  life  of  the  plant  is  is  the  amount 
of  depreciation  you  must  figure  on.  But  you  sell  your  factory  when 
you  have  done  with  it  for  scrap  generally,  and  if  you  figure  3  per  cent, 
th6  life  of  that  factory  being  33J  years,  then  you  must  figure  that  the 
present  machinery  will  not  oe  modern  at  that  time  and  will  be  worth 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  scrap,  and  you  will  obtain  for  it  about 
what  it  costs  you  to  disi)()se  of  it. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  not  see  where  they  get  the  35  cents  a  sack  that 
thej'  charge  off  for  depreciation,  or  $30,000  for  the  factory,  taking 
the  case  we  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Three  cents  on  the  percentage  you  gave,  300  pounds, 
practically,  would  be  $1.06  per  ton. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  35  cents  a  sack,  you  see,  which  would  be  $1.05  a 
ton  for  beets  at  300  pounds  of  sugar 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  give  you  $50,000. 

Mr.  Combs.  No.  Oh,  yes — the  tonnage.  It  would  give  about 
$50,000,  which  is  double  what  they  really  allow  for  this  depreciation. 
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which  they  give  the  superintendent.  Perhaps  in  that  figure  he  has 
charged  some  of  these  repairs,  or  something.  It  might  be  there 
would  be  a  difference  in  the  way  different  men  would  figure  this 
depreciation.  Some  men  put  in  the  actual  new  machinery  added 
to  the  plant  as  depreciation. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  should  be  done,  should  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  But  some  men  put  that  in  as  part  of  the  overhead 
expense.  It  depends  on  the  way  you  keep  the  books.  The  depre- 
ciation would  be  the  cost  to  keep  the  factory  in  the  same  state  of 
repair  for  the  next  campaign  that  it  was  in  when  they  started  in 
with  the  present  one. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Garrett,  if  you  will  permit  me  just  at  this 
moment,  and  if  Mr.  Combs  will  wait  a  minute,  to  show  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  get  out  in  connection  with  his  total  cost,  I  will  give  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  the  figures  of  three  other  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  This  is  an  affidavit  which  is  sworn  to  by  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  St.  Ijouis  Sugar  Co. — Mr.  B.  C.  Hubbard.  lie 
gives  the  cost  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  for  the  campaign  of  1906-7 
and  for  four  succeeding  years,  as  follows: 

Campaign  of  1906-7 $3. 8^ 

Campaign  of  1907-8 3.62 

Campaign  of  1908-9 3.34 

Campaign  of  1909-10 3.66 

Campaign  of  1910-11 3.90 

He  adds: 

Statement  of  cost  of  making  siigar  for  years  shown  at  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Sugar 
Co.  Thia  does  not  include  cost  of  selline,  freight,  or  storage  on  the  finished  product, 
but  does  include  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  converting  of  it  into  sugar. 

Now,  then,  here  is  the  statement  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co* 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Bialy,  its  secretary.  It  gives  the  cost  of  beets  per  ton 
the  cost  of  beets  per  100  pouncb  of  sugar,  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
100  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  total  cost  of  100  pounds  of  sugar.  The 
average  is  $3.63;  but  for  the  year  1906  it  was  $3.62;  for  1907,  $3.50; 
for  1908,  $3.42;  for  1909,  $3.55;  and  for  1910,  $4.09. 

He  says: 

The  Tnaniifecturing  cost  is  derived  from  payment  for  account  of  labor,  supplies, 
inBurance,  interest  paid,  taxes  and  repairs. 

Now  I  have  the  statement  of  the  German- American  Sugar  Co., 
certified  to  by  E.  Wilson  Cressey.     It  states: 

£.  Wilson  Cressey,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  secretanAof  the 

German-American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  unaer  the  laws  of  the  state  of 

ICichigan,  is  fatmiliar  with  the  books  of  the  company,  that  the  figures  given  below  are 

taken  from  the  books  of  the  companv,  are  correct,  and  that  they  show  me  cost,  per  100^ 

pounds,  of  producing  su^  during  tne  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  selling  cost  and 

interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Cost  per  100  pounds. 

1906 $3,679 

Mr.  Gakbett.  That  includes  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  include  the  selling  cost  and  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested.     [Continuing:] 

Cost  per  100  jMunds. 

1907 $3,774 

1906 3.568 

]^gQg    ^ 3.614 

1910,  Bay '(MtyYMi'chYpk^^  4!  018 

1910,  Paulding  (Ohio)  plant 4. 354 
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That  is  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  nave  Mr.  Fordney's 
statement  in  the  record,  and  then  let  those  three  statements  follow 
just  as  they  occur? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  if  you  please,  because  there  it  shows  the 
affidavits  attached,  and  all  that. 

The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

St.  Louis  Sugar  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mich.y  September  2,  2922. 

Hon.  Jos.  W.  FORDNKY, 

Saginaw f  W.  8.^  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Attached  is  a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  making  Buear,  not  including 
Che  cost  of  selling,  freight  outbound ,  or  in  terest  on  capital  invested .  The  cost  of  selling 
is  from  20  cents  to  25  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  includes  freight,  brokenge, 
storage,  etc. 

If  Qiere  is  anything  further  that  you  would  desire  in  the  way  of  statistics,  would  be 
pleased  to  fiunish. 

Yours,  truly,  B.  C.  Hubbard, 

Secretary  and  Treaeurer. 

Statement  of  cost  of  making  sitgarfor  years  shown  at  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

[This  does  not  include  cost  of  selling,  freight,  or  storage,  on  the  finished  product,  hut  does  include  cost 

of  the  raw  material  and  the  converting  of  it  into  sugar.] 

Per  hundred  poiuids. 

Campaign  of  190e-7 ^ 18.88 

Campaign  of  1907-8 3. 62 

Campaign  of  1908-9 8. 34 

Campaign  of  1909-10 3. 66 

Campaign  of  1910-11 3. 90 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Gratiot,  ss: 

B.  C.  Hubbard,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  beinR  duly  sworn, 
states  that  the  above  amounts  represent  the  cost  of  making  sugar,  including  tne  price 
of  beets  per  100  pounds  of  product,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  selling,  storage,  freight,  etc., 
on  the  miished  article. 

B.  C.  Hubbard. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  September,  1911. 

[bbal.]  Carrie  Chafpell, 

Notary  PubUc, 
My  commission  expires  July  17,  1915. 


Bay  Citt,  W.  S.,  Mich.,  August  S2, 1912. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FoRDNEY,  M.  C, 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  the  statement  of  the  cost  of  production  of 
sugar  for  the  past  nve  years,  wo  give  you  the  following  for  the  years  1906  to  1910, 
inclusive: 

Cost  of  beets  per  ton 17. 01 


Cost  of  beets  per  100  pounds  sugar 2. 64 

Cost  of  manumcturing  100  pounds  sugar 99 

Cost  of  100  pounds  sugar 3. 63 

These  figures  are  derived  from  the  following  years: 


Years. 


1«)6. 
1907. 
1908. 

igo0. 
mo. 


Cost  of 

beets  per 

ManulJBC- 

100  pounds 

taring  cost 

sugar. 

12.70 

10.92 

2.46 

1.04 

2.44 

.98 

2.70 

.86 

2.90 

1.19 

t 

Cost  of  100 

pounds 

sugar. 


18.(0 
3.50 
8.42 
3.56 
4.09 
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The  manufactiiring  cost  is  derived  from  payment  for  accoimt  of  labor,  suppliee, 
insurance,  interest  paid,  taxes,  and  repairs. 

Yours,  very  truly,  West  Bay  Cnr  Sugab  Co., 

M.  J.  BiALY,  Secretary. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Bay,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
M.  J.  Bialy,  secretary  of  the  West  Bay  City  Sugar  Co.,  who  acknowledged  the  fore- 
going statement  to  be  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Gilbert  J.  Dvrocher, 

Notary  PiU>l%c, 
My  commiwrion  expires  January  5, 1913. 


Bay  CrrY,  Mich.,  September  /,  1911. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

Saginaw,  W.  S,,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  August  26,  we  inclose  herewith  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  secretary  of  this  company  as  to  tne  cost,  per  100  pounds,  of  manufacturing 
sugar  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  selhng  cost  and  interest  on  capitu 
invested. 
If  this  is  not  just  what  you  want,  please  write  us,  giving  further  details. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

German- American  Sugar  Co. 
E.  Wilson  Cressey, 

Secretary  and  Gerjkeral  Manager. 

£.  ^^^Ison  Cressey,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  is  secretan^  of  the 

German- American  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 

Michigan,  is  familiar  with  the  bool^  of  the  company,  that  the  figures  given  below  are 

taken  from  the  bocte  of  the  companv,  are  correct,  and  that  they  show  ue  cost,  per  100 

pounds,  of  producing  sugar  during  the  last  five  years,  exclusive  of  the  selling  cost  and 

interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Cost  per  100  pounds. 

1906 ! 3.679 

1907 S.774 

1908 3.668 

1909 3.614 

1910,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  plant 4. 018 

1910,  Paulding,  Ohio,  plant 4. 354 

E.  Wilson  Ceessey,  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Bay, 
State  of  Michigan,  this  Ist  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1911. 

James  A.  Scott, 
Notary  Public  in  andjor  Bay  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  November  18,  1911. 

Mr.  Gajrrett.  Mr.  Combs,  I  think  it  is  quite  important,  if  possible 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  your  table  witn  the  taoles  here  of  others, 
that  we  get  clearly  just  what  is  included  in  your  table.  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  page  2893  of  our  record,  to  the  letter  of  ilr. 
Chester  S.  Morey,  whicn  precedes  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Morey 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  wliich  is  the  real  afTidavit  giving  that  table.  Mr. 
Morey  makes  a  httle  more  elaborate  explanation,  however,  than  is 
made  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  him.     He  says: 

You  will  note  that  we  have  included  all  credits  from  by-producte— pulp,  molasses, 
aheep  and  cattle  feeding,  as  well  as  company  farming  operations — in  fact,  all  outside 
revenues  have  been  credited  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  bag  of  sugar.  The  pulp  and 
molasses  rightly  belong,  but  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  and  farming  operations  could 
just  as  well  have  been  kept  separately;  but  unfortunately,  our  books  have  been  kept 
m  that  way,  and  our  cost  of  making  sugar  is  reduced  thereby,  and  we  could  not  very 
well  separate  them  at  this  time. 
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Do  you  know  whether  any  of  that  is  included  in  your  table? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  not.     Oh!     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  cost  of  the  pulp  and  by-products. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  are  credited  with  that. 

Mr.  Garrett.  They  are  credited  with  that  in  the  table  which  you 
present,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  we  credit  them  with  $525,000  in  round 
numbers,  in  by-products — half  a  million  dollars.  We  credited  them 
with  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  just  one  more  things  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  interrupt  you  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes,  certainly- 

Mr.  Fordney^  To  get  a  cornparison  of  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  sugar  in  Colorado  and  in  Michigan,  the  average  sugar  content 
in  the  beets  in  Colorado  should  be  given  with  the  average  content 
of  the  beets  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Last  year  in  Michigan  it  is  mv  recollection  that 
the  sugar  content  in  the  beets  was  16.1,  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  practically  a  2  per  cent  diflFerence,  which 
makes  a  vast  difference  when  you  get  down  to  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  A  vast  difference  •  yes. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  wdll  cost  you  a  little  more  to  handle  the  product 
of  a  17-per-cent  beet  than  of  a  15-per-cent  beet  in  the  factorv. 

Mr.  uARRETT.  Is  that  all  in  that  table?  If  so,  what  is  the  next 
one  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  In  this  table  I  have  an  itemized  statement  of  the  10 
factories,  and  in  that  I  have  included  freight  on  this  sugar  to  the 
distributing  warehouse,  which  is  an  item  of  $247,658.50. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  may  insert  that,  too. 

Mr.  Combs.  Now,  if  you  want  this  sum  total  of  the  entire  10  fac- 
tories, I  can  give  you  that.  I  think  that  would  be  well.  For  fuel, 
it  is  45.50  cents  per  ton  of  beets.  The  lime  rock  is  21  cents;  sacks, 
28.75  cents;  filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6.50  cents;  labor  per  ton  of 
beets,  $1.03;  interest  per  ton  of  beets  for  the  campaign,  at  6  per  cent, 
30  cents*  freight  on  sugar  to  warehouse,  26  cents  a  ton;  cost  of  beets, 
$5.50.     That  makes  a  total  of  $8.1075. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Factory  production;  yes,  sir.  The  receipts  from  a 
ton  of  beets  are  as  follows:  Sugar,  287.5 pounds  at  $5.50  in  this  case — 
and  I  think  probably  that  price  is  too  high.  I  have  figured  the  other 
at  $5,  and  Ihave  figured  this  at  an  average  of  $5.50.  I  think  that 
is  not  justice  to  the  sugar  people.  I  thmk  it  would  not  average 
$5.50.  It  might  last  year,  but  tnat  was  exceptional.  But,  anyway, 
I  will  ^ive  the  figures  as  I  have  them.  At  $5.50  it  amounts  to 
$15.82  for  the  sugar.  The  pulp  from  a  ton,  500  pounds,  is  worth  9 
cents,  and  the  sirup  from  a  ton,  102  pounds,  at  a  half  cent,  is  51 
cents,  making  the  total  receipts  $16.42,  against  $8.1075. 

Mr.  Raker.  Against  what  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  $8.1076;  leaving  a  factory  profit,  after  we  have 
allowed  6  per  cent  and  the  freight  to  the  warehouse,  of  $8.32  a  ton. 
That  is  not  for  any  of  your  overhead  charges,  so  far  as  the  salaries  and 
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the  thousand  and  one  incidentals  that  go  with  the  business  are  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Morey's  $25,000  a  year  salary,  and  all  the  other  officials, 
in  the  same  proportion,  come  out  of  this  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Morey  gets  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  what  I  have  always  understood;  and  I  see  by 
the  record,  in  his  own  testimony  here,  that  he  gets  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  better  than  oeing  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  in  this  connection,  have  you  any  statement  or 
data  from  which  you  can  tell  the  committee  what  tliis  overhead  charge 
is,  or  would  be,  per  ton  ?  . 

Mr.  Combs.  I  nave  not  right  here,  but  I  will  be  in  town  to-morrow 
and  will  be  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  prepare  an  estimate.  I  can  only 
give  you  this  as  an  estimate  from  my  past  business  experience  along 
other  lines. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  will  do  it,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  insurance,  interest  on  capital,  and  deprecia- 
tion on  plant,  cost  of  administration 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  the  things  that  go  with  a  business  of  this  kind, 
and  I  will  make  it  up  as  I  understand  it  and  give  it  to  you  as  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Have  you  any  other  table  there? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  nothing  that  would  be  of  importance  to  you 
gentleinen.  I  have  the  assessed  valuation.  I  gave  you  that,  did  I 
not  ?    However,  I  did  not  give  that  as  authentic. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  said  you  preiferred  not  to  go  into  that  question. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Dakan  will  go  into  that  in  detail,  I  think. 

(The  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Combs  to  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  foregoing  testimony  are  as  follows:) 

Days  run 101 

Total  tons 695,425 

Average  daily  slicing 993. 46 

Average  test  of  beets 17. 50 

Average  purity 85. 43 

Per  cent  of  raw  sugar  from  last  year 0. 16 

Per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  bag 14. 91 

Average  tons  molasses  made 5,  265 

Average  per  cent  on  beets 5. 33 

Per  cent,  coal  on  beets 23. 43 

Per  cent,  coke  on  beets 0. 69 

Production: 

2,073,757  sacks  sugar,  at  15 110,368,785.00 

Pulp,  25  per  cent  on  beets,  173,856  tons,  at  35  cents 60,  839. 60 

Sirup  refuse,  5.33  per  cent,  33,783  tons,  at  |10 337,  830. 00 

Cost  of  production:  10,767.454.60 

695,425  tons  of  beets,  at  $5.50 $3,  824, 837. 00 

162,938  tons  of  coal,  at  12 325,876.00 

4,298  tons  of  coke,  at  $8 34, 384. 00 

49,375  tons  of  lime  rock,  at  |3 148, 125. 00 

2,073,757  sugar  bags,  at  10  cents 207,  375. 70 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc 45,  202.  62 

2,466  men,  101  days,  average  wages,  $2.60 647,  571. 60 

Salaries,  superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  etc .  76, 496. 75 

5,  309,  869. 17 

Factory  profit '. 5, 457,  585. 43 
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Coat  of  fuel  per  ton  of  beets |0. 5180 

Cost  of  lime  rock  per  ton  of  beets 3000 

Cost  of  sacks  per  ton  of  beets 2082 

Cost  of  filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  per  ton  of  beets 0650 

Cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  beets 1. 0426 

Cost  of  beets 6.5000 


7.7238 


Receipts  from  a  ton  of  beets: 

Sugar,  298.20  pounds,  at  $5 14.9100 

Pulp,  25  per  cent,  500  pounds 0875 

Sirup  refuse,  106.60  pounds,  at  50  cents 5330 

15.5305 

Factory  profit 7.8067 

Cost  per  100  pounds 2. 5901 

Cost  per  pound 0259 

Number  davs  run 95.  7 

Tons  sliced' 862, 321 

Average  tons  daily 862.  37 

Per  cent  beets  test 17.  87 

Average  purity 86.  39 

Per  cent  raw  sugar 0. 21 

Per  cent  sugar  in  bag 14. 36 

Tons  molasses  refuse 44, 951 

Per  cent  molasses  on  beets 5. 13 

Per  cent  coal  on  beets 22. 83 

Per  cent  coke  on  beets 0.  67 

Per  cent  lime  on  beets 7. 01 

Production: 

2.476,586  sacks  sugar,  at  $5.50 $13, 621, 217. 60 

Pulp,  26  per  cent  on  beets,  or  216,680  tons,  at  35  cents 75, 453. 00 

Sirup  refuse,  5.13  per  cent,  44,957  tons,  at  $10 449, 570. 00 

14, 146, 240.  50 
Expense  account: 

862,321  tons  beets,  at  $6.50 $4, 742, 766. 50 

Coal,  22.83  per  cent  on  beets,  or  196,609  tons,  at  $2 .        393,  218.  00 

Coke,  67  per  cent  on  beets,  5,777  tons,  at  $8 46, 216. 00 

Lime,  7.1  per  cent  on  beets,  61,224  tons,  at  $3....        183, 672.  00 

2,4t6,585  sugar  bags,  at  $100  per  thousand 247, 668.  60 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc.,  6|  per  cent 66, 060. 86 

3,050  men,  for  95.7  days,  at  $2.60 758, 901.  00 

Superintendent,  field  men,  managers,  etc.,  salaries         87, 094.  21 
Freight  on  2,476,586  bags  sugar  to  warehouse,  at 

10  cents 247, 658. 50 

6, 763, 234.  57 

Total  profit 7,383,005.93 

These  figures  and  percentages  are  based  on  the  average  of  10  sugar  factories  and  the 
result  of  one  campaign. 

Estimates: 

Fuel  per  ton  of  beets $0. 4650 

Lime  rock  per  ton  of  beets .21 

Sacks  per  ton  of  beets .  2876 

Filter  bags,  oil,  waste,  etc .  0650 

Labor  per  ton  of  beets 1. 03 

Interest  per  ton  of  beets .30 

Freight  on  sugar  to  warehouse .26 

Cost  of  beets 5. 50 

Total  cost 8. 1076 
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Receipts  from  a  ton  of  beets: 

Suw  from  a  ton,  2.876  pounds,  at  $5.60 916.82 

Piup  from  a  ton,  500  pounds .09 

Sirup  from  a  ton,  102  poimds,  at  }  cent .61 

Total  receipts 16. 42 

Net  profit  to  the  factory  per  ton  of  beets 8. 32 


• 


One  factory,  handling  76,000  tons  of  beets  in  one  campaign,  earns  a  net 

profit  of '. 624,000.00 

The  cost  to  build  and  equip  a  factory  of  600  tons  capacity  is  about 400, 000. 00 

The  factory  therefore  pays  for  itself  in  one  campaign  and  leaves 

for  the  company 224, 000. 00 

or  56  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Gareett.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  handle,  as  a  merchant,  any  other  sugar 
except  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  buy  that  sugar  and  from  whom  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  At  this  time,  while  I  am  interested  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, I  give  it  no  attention,  and  have  not  for  two  years  or  oetter. 
Prior  to  that  I  was  in  business  16  or  17  years,  and  at  one  time,  when' I 
was  in  business  in  Denver,  which  covered  a  period  of  10  years,  we 
bought  it  all  from  the  Great  Western  people — that  is,  practically  all. 
I  say  "we."  I  mean  the  jobbers  did.  As  I  said  here  before,  there 
was  a  friction  between  myself  and  the  sugar  companies.  I  was  a  kind 
of  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  all  the  time  because  I  reserved  the  right  to  run 
my  business  as  I  saw  fit,  without  having  anybody  dictating  to  me; 
and  if  I  bought  sugar  at  a  given  price  I  reserved  the  right  to  sell  it  at 
whatever  price  I  pleased.  That  brought  about  friction  of  course. 
Therefore  we  attempted  to  buy  sugar  outside.  We  would  go  to  some 
little  factory  do\^Ti  in  Texas  and  the  South,  where  we  would  find  a 
small  amount  of  sugar,  and  could  get  a  car  of  sugar  occasionally,  but 
it  appeared  by  the  time  it  was  rolling  the  information  was  in  Denver, 
and  when  we  went  back  to  ^et  more  they  did  not  have  any.  So  it 
was  a  matter  of  buying  it  there  or  going  without. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  your  firm  purchase  sugar  from  the  New  York 
refiners  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Wliat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  or  has  your  firm  in  recent  years  pur- 
chased from  the  New  York  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Directly  or  indirectly,  have  you  purchased  any 
su^ar? 

Xlr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  you  have  purchased  from  the  Great  Western 
people  except  what  you  purchased  down  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  but  during  this  friction,  in  trying  to  get  sugar 
outside,  the  Jobbers  that  did  an  extensive  business  could  not  afford 
to  take  that  chance,  because  people  using  two  or  three  cars  of  sugar 
a  week  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  the  sugar.  Of  course  they 
could  not  go  outside  to  try  to  get  it. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  Concermng  this  statement  sent  out  from  the  Fed- 
eral Sugar  Co.  by  Mr.  Lowry,  who  sits  at  the  end  of  the  table,  did  your 
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firm  ever  get  any  requests  to  send  out  those  circulars,  demanding  of 
your  constituents  free  trade  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  suppose  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Spreckels 
would  not  reach  everybody.  Mr.  Combs,  now  did  you  happen  to 
come  here  as  a  witness  to  testify?  Were  you  subpoenaed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  your  name  was 
given  or  by  whom  your  name  was  given  to  the  conmuttee  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  quite  say  who  furnished  these  names,  but 
I  believe  Mr.  Dakan  conducted  the  correspondence  principally  with 
the  chairman  of  this  committee;  and  when  ne  was  asked  for  a  number 
of  names  he  gave  some  six  or  eight  names,  I  think,  and  I  happened 
to  be  one  of  the  number  that  was  chosen.  That  was  all.  I  do  not 
know  who  had  the  selection  of  these  names,  but  they  appeared  to 
select  men  who  knew  as  much  as  possible  about  the  sugar  business. 
Why  they  selected  me  I  do  not  know,.unless  it  was  because  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  Apposed  to  know  some  things,  at  least,  being  the  national 
lecturer  for  this  association.    Ihat  is  all  I  can  say. 

.  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  purchase  practically  all  the  sugar  that 
your  firm  handles  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  of  your  State.  What 
proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Colorado  is  made  in  Colorado, 
or  what  proportion  of  the  sugar  made  in  Colorado  is  consumed  in  the 
State  of  Colorado?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  I  should  say  nine-tenths  of  it.  There  is  no 
sugar,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  history  of  my  business — that  is,  beet 
sugar — that  ever  came  from  outside.  Of  course,  there  is  the  cane 
sugar,  which  is  probably  one- tenth.  Now,  I  am  only  making  an  esti- 
mate of  this,  but  that  would  be,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
one-tenth. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  one- tenth  cane  sugars  and  nine- tenths  beet  sugar. 
I  believe  nine  sacks  of  beet  sugar  are  sold  to  one  sack  of  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  By  your  firm  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  believe  that  is  the  average  of  the  jobbers  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  nine-tenths  of  the  sugar  that  is  consumed  in 
the  State  is  made  in  the  State.    That  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  You  spoke  awhile  ago  of  there  being  friction  at  one 
time  between  your  firm  and  the  Great  Western,  was  it? 

Mr.  C0MB3.  Well,  I  will  say  the  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  Garrett.  The  sugar  interests  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Over  your  desire  to  sell  sugar  at  whatever  price  you 
chose  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  covered  a  number  of  years.  Let  me  see.  This 
is  1911.  That  was  along  about  the  years  of  1903  to  1907  or  1908,  or 
along  there. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Do  I  understand  that  in  those  years  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  sugar  undertook  to  control  the  price  at  which  the  jobber 
should  sell  ? 
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Mr.  Combs.  Well,  the  broker  did.  I  can  not  say  as  to  the  su^ar 
refiners,  but  the  sugar  broker  was  the  man.  It  is  only  presumaole 
that  he  was  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  sugar  people.  We 
had  no  way  of  knowing  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  he  the  broker  for  the  refiners  or  the  broker  for  the 
wholesale  dealer? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  was  the  broker  for  the  refiners. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  not  the  refinery  sell  to  the  wholesaler  and  the 
wholesaler  sell  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  refineis  sell  to  the  wholesaler  through  the  broker. 
The  broker  transacts  all  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  You  buy  from  the  wholesaler,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  at  times  I  did  and  at  times  I  did  not.  The 
jobbers  bought  from  the  refiner,  and  I  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
wholesale  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh.    That  I  did  not  hear. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  say  this,  however 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  know  is  as  to  whether  the  direction 
given  by  the  broker  was  given  to  the  wholesaler  or  whether  it  was 
given  to  the  retailer,  and  who  the  broker  represented. 

Mr.  Combs.  He  represents  the  sugar  refiners  and  is  the  sales  agent 
for  them  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Malby.  By  the  jobber  you  mean  the  wholesale  dealer? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  in  your  capacity  as  a  wholesale  purchaser  that 
you  had  the  unpleasantness,  if  I  might  so  designate  it) 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  exactly;  no.  At  that  time  I  owned  the  Midland 
Grocery  Co.  My  eapecial  business  was  to  sell  to  large  contractors 
and  Uovemment  contractors,  and  extensive  stockmen,  such  as 
Senator  Warren,  for  instance,  who  would  buy  $5,000  or  $6,000  worth 
of  stuff  a  year,  in  carload  lots,  for  his  stock  industries.  I  catered 
particularly  to  that  Une  of  business.  It  was  always  a  wholesale  busi- 
ness, but  m  that  instance  I  was  not  on  the  jobbers'  list,  you  see. 
Then  I  had  to  get  my  sugar  through  the  wholesaler.  I  could  not 
buy  it  direct  from  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  was  the  particular  friction  over?  Was  it  over 
the  fact  that  you  were  going  to  buy  it  direct  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  was  in  the  State  a  retail  grocers'  association 
that  was  composed  of  piactically  all  of  the  retailers  in  the  State. 
That  was  one  wheel.  The  broKer  had  the  wholesalers  organized, 
and  through  them  he  manipulated  both  of  those  associations.  Now 
the  jobber  says,  ''We  want  to  get  thus  and  so  for  su^ar,  and  we  have 
an  agreement  among  ourselves.''  Mr.  Moroy  is  a  wholesale  grocer, 
jou  understand.  The  price  is  fixed,  and  we  are  notified  eveiy  day 
what  this  price  is,  and  we  sell  it  for  that  price.  If  the  price  is  85.25 
he  will  say,  ''We  bill  this  to  you  at  $5.25  tor  the  sugar."  The  jobber 
says,  "Now  you  sell  it  at  a  price  that  shows  a  certain  profit. 
say  15  cents  a  bag..  If  you  have  kept  the  sugar  card  at  the  end  of  30 
days  we  will  rebate  you  10  cents  a  sacik  on  the  business  done  for  that 
30  days." 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  if  you  did  not  cut  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  "If  you  live  up  to  the  sugar  card."  If  the  re- 
tailer did  not  live  up  to  the  sugar  card  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
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secretary  of  their  association  once  a  week  governing  that  and  other 
commodiities,  he  wius  reported,  and  the  jobber  from  whom  he  bought 
the  goods — and  in  fact  all  the  jobbers — ^were  notified  that  Brother 
So-and-so  had  fallen  from  grace  and  had  broken  tfie  sugar  card*' and 
we  notify  you  that  if  you  sell  this  man  any  more  sugar  we  will  boy- 
cott youV  house." 

That  state  of  affairs  put  me  in  a  bad  position.  In  fact  the  jobbers 
notified  me  that  they  had  been  notified  that  if  they  sold  me  airy  more 
sugar  they  would  be  boycotted. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  did  the  boycott  come  from — ^the  retailers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  boycott  came  from  the  retailers  on  the  wholesaler, 
you  see. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  this  boycott  was  by  the  retail  dealers, 
and  your  rebate  came  from  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  extends  all  down  the  line.  One  was  a  wheel  inside 
of  another  wheel. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  association  was  an  association  of  retail  dealers, 
and  the  person  who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  was  the  wholesaler, 
was  he  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  What  is  that?    I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  say  the  fellows  who  haa  the  organization  were  the 
retail  dealers,  and  the  man  who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  rebate 
was  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  to  pay  you  the  10  cents  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  represented  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Whether  he  had  that  in  the  sugar  refiners'  hands  or 
otherwise,  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  quite  important  to  us  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  sugar  refiners  were  interested. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us.  We  arrived  at 
certain  conclusions,  but  we  could  not  prove  anything. 

Mr.  Malby.  Who  was  to  pay  to  you  the  10  cents,  or  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  The  broker. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  he  is  the  representative  of  the  wholesaler? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  sales  agent  for  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  did  not  pay  anything  to  the  Great  Northern 
Sugar  Co.  direct,  did  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  jobber.  He  did  at 
this  time.     Later 

Mr.  Malby.  Before  we  leave  that  I  want  this  other  matter  cleaned 
up.  Whether  this  money  goes  back  by  direction  of  the  refiners  or 
not  is  a  matter  that  we  are  mterested  in. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  are  not  interested  in  what  the  wholesalers  or 
retailers  do  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
matter  as  to  what  the  manufacturer  himself  does.  Whether  he 
assumes  by  any  system  of  coercion  to  compel  sugar  to  be  sold  to  the 
consumers  through  any  arrangement  as  to  price  is  a  matter  that  we 
are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  manufac- 
turers of  sugar,  through  their  agents  or  servants,  direct,  paid  to  you  or 
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to  anyone  a  rebate  on  condition  of  your  living  up  to  or  observing 
any  rules  or  reflations  propounded  by  them  a^  to  what  the  prioe 
of  sugar  should  oe  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  to  me. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  to  anyone  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Not  in  the  capacity  that  I  was  in  at  that  time,  because 
I  bought  from  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  broker  is  the  agent  of  the  wholesaler  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  broker  is  the  sales  agent 
for  the  sugar  refiners.    He  is  the  man  that  markets  all  their  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  he  agree  to  pay  10  cents  back  to  anybody,  or  did 
he  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  He  always  did  it,  as  1  understand  it.  If  you  will  let 
me  go  a  Uttle  farther  I  will  explain  that,  so  that  it  will  be  a  liUlkD 
more  clear  to  you.  The  time  I  refer  to,  of  my  own  transactions  in 
sugar,  was  the  time  I  was  buying  this  sugar  from  the  wholesaler. 
Tlten  I  was  in  such  shape,  boycotted,  you  might  say,  that  with  my 
oapital  I  could  not  conauot  my  business. 

Mr.  FOB0NBY.  You  were  boycotted  by  the  wholesalers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  came  about  through  tne  retailers,  you  understand. 
Then  I  went  to  a  man  who  was  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
and  I  said,  ' '  Ho%v  about  this  ?  Thoy  have  got  me  in  a  pretty  sharp 
comer.  I  have  not  got  capital  to  conduct  my  business  because  a 
must  buy  goods  in  such  large  quantities  that  I  can  not  do  it  with  the 
capital  I  have.  How  would  you  like  to  go  into  this  proposition  with 
met"  Anyway,  we  made  an  arrangement,  and  we  mcorporated  thid 
Midland  Grocery  Co.  He  and  I  owned  it.  He  was  already  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  He  built  a  large  wholesale  grocery  house, 
and  built  it  to  accommodate  the  two  concerns,  with  my  oil  ices  on  the 
one  side  and  his  on  the  other.  The  buyer  for  that  wholesale  grocery 
concern  bought  all  the  goods  for  both  concerns.  The  goods  were 
turned  into  my  department  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  purchase,  and 
we  kept  the  books  for  the  other  concern.  However,  we  carried  no 
stock.  It  aU  came  out  of  the  other  stock.  There  was  nobody  to 
account  to  for  the  profits  except  this  individual  and  myself.  We 
conducted  it  in  that  way.  I  became  familiar  with  it.  While  I  did 
not  do  this  buying,  I  got  the  benefit  of  all  this  buying,  you  see,  in 
the  other  association,  and  there  were  no  bones  about  it.  AU  the 
jobbers  and  everybody  talked  of  this  rebate  and  all  tins  business. 
That  ie  exactly  the  way  the  business  was  done;  and,  while  I  did  not 
do  the  buyingy  of  course  everything  was  taken  for  panted,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  that  1  should  go  into  the  details  of  it.  But  it  was 
aliwaye  my  understanding  that  they  charged  about  25  cents,  and  gen- 
erally a  cent  for  selling  the  sugar — that  is  the  way  we  got  it— and 
they  rebated  10  cents  if  you  did  not  break  the  sugas  card. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  was  allowed  by  the  refining  company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  refineries.  We 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  We  did  the  business  with  their 
agjeat,  thm  hrokev. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  came  directly  from  the  broker  to  your  firm? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  was  always  my  understandii^. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  company  was  that  ? 

Mr.  CSotCBgi.  I  do  no4  liDdeistand  who  you  mean. 

Mr.  F^KMWY.  Wa«  tbAt  the  Gseat  Western  Sugar  Co.  1 
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Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  This  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  think  repres«ited 
nobody  else  but  them,  rossibly  he  did  represent  other  factories. 
He  was  always  supposed  to  control  the  sugar  situation  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  Wnat  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  extended  over  the  years  1903  to  1907, 1  think. 

Mr.  Raker.  1903  to  1907  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  that  all  been  done  away  vdth  now  ? 
^  Mr.  Combs.  Well,  yes.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
sugar  card,  as  they  all  termed  it,  was  broken  in  Colorado  about  the 
'  time  I  quit  business,  and  everybody  was  going  wild.  They  were  selling; 
sugar  tne  way  they  wanted  to,  so  far  as  the  retailer  is  concerned. 
Tins  is  only  hearsay;  and  I  do  not  give  it  as  a  fact,  but  'I  underetand 
there  is  still  a  card  there  among  the  jobbers  and  the  brokers.  They 
get  30  cents  a  sack  now  for  selling  the  sugar.  The  wholesaler  gets 
30  cents  a  sack. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  there  was  at  a  certain  period — and  I  thought 
it  was  prior  to  that  time — a  general  contract  that  was  entered  into 
between  the  wholesalers  and  the  refinery  companies  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  sell  to  certain  brokers  or  wholesalers  omy  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions;  and  they,  in  turn  dealt  with  the  retail  dealers: 
that  they  should  not  sell  except  to  certain  persons  who  observed 
certain  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  them.  But  that,  however, 
as  the  testimony  appears,  has  all  been  broken  up,  and  nothing  of  that 
kind  exists  now,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  But  I  was  wondering 
whether  it  had  been  continued  by  any  separate  concern  since  that 
time.  The  testimony  is  that,  so  far  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  concerned,  it  has  not  existed  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Relatively  speaking,  Mr.  Combs,  what  is  the  price 
of  sugar  from  January  to  el  une  ?    Is  it  high  or  low  ? 
• '  Mr.  Combs.  It  is  low  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  the  price  from  October  to  December — 
high  or  lowi 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  generally  about  an  average  price  during  those 
months. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  What  is  it  from  June  to  October  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  it  is  generally  high. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Now,  taking  those  three  periods  of  time,  when  is 
there  the  greatest  consumption  of  sugar — between  January  and 
June,  or  October  and  December,  or  from  June  until  October  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  From  June  1  to  November. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is  when  ypur  berries  and  fruits  and  everything 
else  are  ripe  there  and  the  canning  season  is  on^is  it  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  -Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  a  general  rule  do  those  prices  become  higher 
from  June  to  October  every  year  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  that  is,  when 
the  consumption  is  the  greatest  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  can  give  you  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Give  it,  please. 

Mr.  Combs.  This  is  the  way  we  have  always  understood  it  among 
ourselves:  That  that  is  the  tune  when  there  is  a  demand  for  sugar, 
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and  the  neatest  quantities  are  used  during  these  months.  During 
the  monws  of  February^  March,  and  April,  and  along  there — spring 
months — there  is  but  httle  demand  for  su^ar,  as  compared  witn 
those  other  months,  and  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  sugar  it  appeared 
to  be  in  those  months  when  there  is  the  lightest  consumption;  and 
we  used  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  those  times  when  sugar  was  low. 
But  we  never  were  able  to  purchase  any  (]^uantity. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  .  You  coula  not  get  sufficient  quantities  in  order  to 
meet  the  advanced  price  from  June  to  October.    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  CoiiBS.  No.  What  we  wanted,  naturally,  was  to  speculate. 
We  knew  that  past  experience  had  shown  us  thjat  within  the  next 
few  months  or  weeks  sugar  would  be  back  again;  and  we  at  one  time, 
with  mv  associates,  as  I  have  explained,  got  hold  of  about  8,000 
sacks  of  sugar,  as  I  remember,  at  a  little  better  than  $4,  or  $4.50. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  I  infer  that  the  h\sh  price  from  Jime  to  November 
is  not  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  is  strictly  a 
sugar  Peculation. 

Mr.  UOMB8.  That  is  the  way  it  has  always  seemed  to  us.  If  we 
could  have  bought  the  amount  of  sugar  that  we  wanted,  at  the  low 
terms,  we  would  have  bou^t  it.  Perhaps  there  might  have  been  a 
scarcity,  or  some  other  reason.  We  rather  thought  there  would  be  a 
surplus;  but  when  we  found  we  could  not  buy  the  sugar  except  just 
to  meet  our  immediate  needs,  then  we  thought  probably  this  price 
was  to  fool  all  of  us  people  and  you  gentlemen ;  that  ^'  there  is  a  war 
on,  and  we  can  not  help  this  thing.  Somebody  has  cut  the  price  and 
we  have  to  meet  it."  That  was  always  our  general  impression  that 
this  was  done  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Ja€X>way.  Another  thing,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the 
committee  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  farmers  to  the  factory.  ' 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  generdly  pretty  bitter. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  Do  all  the  farmers  entertain  hostile  feelings  toward 
the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Apparently  so.  You  could  go  out  and  talk  to  a  hun- 
dred men  that  grow  beets,  and  while  they  npight  not  be  hostile  indi- 
vidually they  express  no  personal  hostile  sentiment  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  still  they  all  feel  like  they  were  working  for  the  sugar  refiners 
without  any  profit  to  themselves.    That  is  the  way  they  feel. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  If  I  get  your  idea  correctly,  you  say  tnat  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  lives  up  absolutely  to  their  contract;  that  when 
they  make  a  contract  they  even  go  a  little  better  than  the  contract 
calls  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  But  your  ^evance  is  that  the  man  who  plants  the 
beets  and  tUls  them  and  brmgs  them  to  fruitage  and  sells  to  the  fac- 
tory, gets  far  too  Uttle  for  his  labor  and  that  his  profit  is  far  too  Uttle 
as  compared  with  what  the  factory  gets  after  the  factory  takes  his 
beets  and  produces  the  sugar  and  sells  the  sugar  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  where  the  whole  trouble  arises. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  That  is  your  only  grievance,  judging  from  your  testi- 
mony, I  believe  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  TKat  is  all. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Tou  say  that  the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even  on 
the  average  froip  one  crop  to  aiM>ther  t 
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Mr.  Combs.  Practically  so ;  that  is  the  way  the  figures  show.  That 
is  the  way  they  all  seem  to  talk,  too.  Of  course  some  of  us  make 
money,  iust  as  I  did,  but  we  have  to  break  the  average  to  do  it  and 
have  to  be  lucky. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  Mr.  Combs,  take  a  family  of  four  people — a  man  and 
his  wife  and  a  boy  10  years  of  age  and  a  girl  8  years  of  age.  What 
would  be  their  combined  earnings  for  a  period  of  90  days — 'that  is, 
from  the  time  the  beet  is  planted  until  it  is  sold  to  the  factory  1 

Mr.  Combs.  About  $800  earning  capacity  for  the  four  of  them. 
TiuLGV  would  earn  about  that  amount. 

Mr.  Jacx>way.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  wage  for  labor  I 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  good  wi^es.  While  it  is 
hard  work,  yet  it  is  contract  work  and  they  make  harder  work  of  it 
than  they  would  if  they  were  working  by  the  day.  But  they  are 
thrifty  people;  generally  spealgjQg  they  are  foreigners,  and  their 
demands  are  not  what  ours  are.  They  will  live  on  one-ouarter, 
perhaps,  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  Americans  to  live  on,  ana  there* 
fore  taey  can  and  do  save  money. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Would  it  be  a  good  wage  for  an  American? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  good  wages,  1  think. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  your  part  of  the 
eountry,  or  anywhere  else,  where  any  factory  or  factories  have 
divided  up  territory  and  one  says  to  tlie  other,  **You  may  sell  up  to 
this  point,''  and  *' i  ou  may  sell  up  to  that  point,''  or,  in  other  words, 
eBtabUali  selling  zones  i 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  would  not  state  positively  that  I  know  that, 
althou^i  that  is  the  general  impression. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  WeU,  give  us  the  general  impression,  hearsay,  in 
regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  The  general  impression  is  that  the  diflfarent  sugar 
companies  say:  '^This  is  my  territory,  and  don't  you  invade  my 
territory,  and  we  will  not  invade  your  territory"  ana  it  appears  that 
wi^. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  an^  evidence  of  that  fact 
along  that  line.  For  instance,  have  you  any  evidence  that  drusuners 
or  brokers,  representing,  we  will  say,  one  factory,  will  travel  to  a 
certain  point  and  go  no  farther,  and  others  representing  another 
factory  will  come  up  to  that  point  and  go  no  f artlier,  and  in  that  wajy 
have  you  any  physical  evicience  of  the  fact  that  tibe  territory  is 
divided ) 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  I  could  not  say  that,  to  be  autlientic. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  But  that  is  the  general  impression  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  Jacqwat.  Do  you  know  of  any  rebates  that  have  be«n  given 
to  any  railroada  or  corporations  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Maxbt.  There  are  one  or  two  more  questions  that  I  would  Uke 
to  ask.  I  take  it  that  the  fiupmars  who  raise  beets  for  tJate  f actoiy  and 
cwapiain  that  they  have  z^ot  a  fair  division  of  profits  ve^tiy  have  no 
monopoly  of  that  complaint,  but  rather  that  that  soft  of  a  oomplaint 
is  quite  universal,  whether  it  applies  to  the  misJhg  oi  beets  or  the 
caaiuiig  of  tomatoes  cor  core^  or  peas  or  beans,  or  any^xuo^  else  relating 
to  the  operation  of  any  factory  opwated  with  r«ferai»oe  to  the  natiiAMU 
products  of  the  soil;  that  the  conditions  between  the  raiser  and  the 
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mMdufiBctuiw  are  substantially  tiie  same  whatever  the  product  may 
be  and  hi  whatever  part  of  ihe  country  a  man  may  be  operatmg. 
That  is  about  so,  is  it  not  t 

Mr.  Ck>MB8.  I  did  not  catch  the  first  part  of  that  statement  or 
question. 

Mr.  Maiay.  I  say  that  the  fanner  who  raises  beets  for  the  factory 
has  not  any  particular  mono{)oly  of  finding  fault  with  the  manufac* 
taiWy  because  that  custom  exists  wherever  there  is  the  producer  and 
the  manufacturer,  whetiier  it  is  in  the  manufacture  of  susar  or  the 
manufacture  and  canning  of  tomatoes  or  peas  or  beans,  and  so  forth; 
the  same  feeling  exists  between  the  groww  and  the  manufacturer  in 
the  one  case  tiiat  does  in  the  otiier  ? 

Mr.  Ooof  BS.  I  could  not  say  ad  to  that  because  I  n^ver  had  any  expe* 
rience  or  occasion  to  know  about  it. 

Mf .  Malby.  And  another  thin^.  You  suggested  that  the  growing 
of  beets  for  the  factory  is  quite  aavantageous  to  those  who  exceed  the 
average  and  not  very  prontable  to  those  who  do  not  exceed  the  aver^ 
age;  but  really  is  not  that  a  universal  rule  which  is  correct  with  ref- 
erence to  all  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  or,  in  fact,  almost  any 
otter  business ;  it  is  not  me  average  man,  in  other  words,  who  makes 
A  large  sum  of  money,  but  it  is  the  man  who  exceeds  the  average  t 

Mr.  Cdicbb.  Well,  but  that  is  a  hazardous  business  to  engage  in, 
when  you  must  beat  the  average  in  order  to  be  success/ul. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  average  fanner  who  does 
not  beat  the  average  does  not  get  anything  more  than  a  Uving  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  may  be  true.  It  is  a  bad  state  of  afTairs,  however, 
that  we  people,  particularly  in  our  own  legislative  halls,  have  to  admit 
lliat  our  people  only  make  a  bare  living.     It  does  not  sound  good. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  tlie  average  man  may  make  more  than  a  Uving. 
but  what  I  mean  is  this :  If  you  are  going  to  be  really  progressive  ana 
have  a  constant  feeling  and  reaUzation  of  the  fact  that  you  are  making 
progress,  you  most  alwajis  beat  the  average. 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  it  is  not  true  in  other  businesses. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know.  My  observation  is  that  it  is  true  in 
other  businesses.  A  man  who  raises  the  average  cotton  crop  is  not 
succeading  very  well;  a  man  who  raises  the  average  tobacco  crop  is 
not  getting  rich ;  a  man  up  in  my  country  who  has  the  average  dairy 
on  the  farm  is  just  getting  along;  if  he  lias  an  average  orchcml  he  is 
just  getting  along;  but  if  he  beats  the  average  he  is  acquiring  success, 
and  nobody  is  successful  in  turning  out  the  natural  products  of  the 
soil  unless  he  beats  the  average ;  he  gets  along,  but  he  does  not  succeed, 
so  to  speak,  unless  he  beats  the  a^nerage.  That  is  the  only  suggestion 
I  have  in  mind.     • 

Mr.  Combs.  In  my  instance  I  made  some  money  off  the  aoreaee  of 
beets  I  planted  this  year,  or  that  I  harvested  thiB  year  rather,  for  I 
pbnted  18  acres  of  beets  and  I  harvested  only  10  acres.  As  to  the 
othets,  I  lost  the  use  of  those  8  acres  of  land  for  that  season-.  We 
find  tiiose  things  often,  that  we  lose  a  certain  percentage  of  the  beets 
tiutt  we  plant.  So  if  you  count  the  land  of  mine  tliat  lay  idle  on 
acooont  at  not  having  a  stand  of  beets  you  will  see  that  I  made  no 
ftioney  this  year. 

Mr.  FimDNBY.  But  you  lost  it  because  of  the  drought  or  lack  of 
watsr. 
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Mr.  Combs.  No;  because  of  the  high  winds  and  the  fact  that  with 
this  delicate  beet  the  dirt  and  gravd  and  sand  blows  it  and  cuts  it 
right  off  to  the  earth. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  that  is  the  chance  you  are  taking  in  that,  as 
well  as  in  other  things. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  am  not  charging  up  that  to  the  beet  crop,  but  I 
say  that  I  lost  the  use  of  that  land  mis  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  next  year  you  might  plant  20  acres  and  get  a 
crop  on  the  20  acres;  and  so  the  average  for  a  certain  period  of  time 
would  be  good. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  we  have  to  take  all  those  things  into  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  sa^  on  the  average  the  grower  gets  no  profit. 
We  are  looking  to  the  indurect  profits  that  Mr.  ralmer  tells  us  about. 
We  have  not  seen  them  yet,  but  they  may  come.  I  believe  in  the 
duty  we  have  on  sugar.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  kept  there  as  it  is, 
for  the  protection  of  the  industry,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  can  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  this  industry  in  the  United  States.  But  I 
do  object  to  one  class  of  individuals  getting  the  benefit  of  all  this  duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  we  have  ^ot  down  to  the  exact  point  that  we 
want  to  talk  about  for  just  a  nunute.  What  authority  has  Congress, 
and  how  can  we  in  any  wise  help  the  farmer  who  grows  the  beets  1 
How  can  we  help  jrou  ?  Can  you  point  out  some  way  or  some  plan, 
which,  if  carried  into  law,  would  help  the  farmer  to  better  his 
condition  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty? 

Mr.  Malby.  Other  than  to  maintain  the  duty.  Is  there  anything 
else  that  we  can  do  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  I  think  not,  unless  it  can  be  proven  absolutely 
that  the  industry  is  hampered  on  account  of  the  interests.  The  only 
solution  I  could  see  to  this  problem  is  that  the  duty  should  be  kept 
on  sugar  and  that  cooperation  or  independent  factories  be  encour* 
aged.  I  mean  by  cooperation  that  capital  will  come  in  and  interest 
iteelf  with  us;  that  men  with  capital  wUl  come  in  and  interest  them- 
selves with  us  as  growers  and  let  us  purchase  an  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  that  we  bind  ourselves  to  the  factory  that  we  will  grow 
beets  for  so  many  years;  that  we  will  own  a  certain  percentage  of 
this  stock  and  have  cooperation  in  the  matter,  and  keep  down  this 
friction. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  there  is  no  objection-  to  your  doing  that. 

Mr.  Combs.  No ;  but  I  say  that  if  we  can  do  this  in  a  few  years  we 
will  produce  al^  the  sugars  that  we  consume.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  have  no  trouble  about  doing  that,  if 
you  were  satisfied  that  the  tariff  on  sugar  was  not  going  to  be  tampered 
with? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  naturally  we  would.  People  are  afraid  of  what 
is  termed  the  Sugar  Trust. ^  We  know  of  some  factories  that  have 
been  started  and  put  out  of  business;  they  are  out  of  business,  at 
least  to-day,  and  capital  is  about  the  most  timid  thing  we  have. 
Thev  will  say  '*  We  do  not  want  to  go  against  the  trust  proposition." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Those  two  elements,  then,  are  the  real  elements  of 
danger  to  any  capital  that  might  possibly  go  into  this  business? 

Mr.  Combs.  If  we  can  be  assured  that  we  can  run  a  factory  in  an 
independent  way,  in  a  cooperative  way,  I  wnll  agree  that  I  will  put 
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double  the  number  of  factories  in  Colorado  that  are  there  to-day. 
The  farmers  are  ready  to  do  that,  and  there  have  been  overtures 
made  to  me  by  people  who  have  the  money,  and  they  will  fix  it  so 
the  farmers  are  able  to  do  this;  but  they  must  know  that  the  duty 
is  going  to  be  left  where  it  is,  and  that  they  can  do  this  and  be 
strong  enough  to  do  it  without  being  affected  by  the  interests. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  would  the  consolidated  interests,  say  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  affect  you  ?  I  mean,  what  power  have  they 
to  affect  you  in  such  an  oi^anization  i 

Mr.  Combs.  In  a  great  many  ways.  I  will  give  you  one  instance: 
In  the  case  of  this  Brighton  factory,'  the  party  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  man.  *'I  will  operate  this  factory,  but  when  I  commence  to* 
put  this  finished  product  in  the  warehouse  I  have  not  got  the  money 
to  conduct  this  campaign,  and  will  you  furnish  me  tne  amount  of 
$3  per  bag  on  this  sugar  as  I  put  it  in  the  warehouse  and  take  ware- 
house receipts  for  it  i  He  answered  that  he  would;  he  agreed  to  it. 
Well,  he  started  in,  and  on' his  first  five  carloads  he  asked  for  the- 
money,  and  the  man  said:  ''Well,  I  do  not  know;  you  are  not  run- 
ning this  factory  right  or  it  does  not  look  just  right  to  me,  and  there 
is  some  danger  perhaps,  and  I  believe  I  can  not  furnish  you  this 
money."  Well,  ne  was  out  of  the  race,  of  course.  He  had  no  funds, 
and  on  investigating,  he  found  out  that  this  individual  was'a  director 
in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.     So  there  he  was,  broke. 

Mr.  Garrett.  When  did  this  occur  1 

Mr.  Combs.  This  occurred — oh,  I  can  not  give  you  the  year,  but  I 
should  say,  offhand,  about  four  years*  ago. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Who  was  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  This  was  Mr.  Keyes.  He  has  recited  to  me  as  a  fact, 
given  it  to  me  as  a  fact,  many  instances  wherein  the  concealed  hand 
operated  apparraitly  to  defeat  him,  and  did  defeat  him  and  broke 
him. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Undoubtedly  when  that  man  promised  to  furnish 
that  money  he  intended  to  lead  him  into  a  trap  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  self-evident  that  he  did,  and  he  accomplished  it. 
Now,  it  is  just  such  things  as  that  that  the  people  are  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  there  are  independent  oankers  and  moneyed* 
men  who  would  be  willing  io  lend  money  under  usual  trade  conditions 
in  Colorado  as  well  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  but  if  they  could  be  shown  before  the  time  comes' 
that  it  would  be  more  to  their  interest  not  to  do  it,  the  money  would 
probably  not  be  available.  I  have  said  to  people  who  have  made 
overtures  to  me  aloi^  those  lines,  ''Have  you  money  enough  to  build 
this  factory  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  to  conduct  the  cam- 
paign) It  you  have,  I  am  interested,  and  my  people  will  be  inter- 
ested, and  I  can  give  you  the  balance  of  the  money  and  the  people^ 
necessary  to  carry  it  tlirough  in  a  short  space  of  time ;  but  if  you  have 
not  got  that  much  money,  count  me  out,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
haye  to  count  on  somebody  else  for  it."  My  experience  in  20  yesxa' 
of  business  has  taught  me  something,  and  I  know  the  rules  and  tricks, 
and  how  those  things  come  about,  and  whether  you  can  prove  them- 
or  disprove  them  does  not  matter.  You  know  they  exist,  and  Mr. 
Keyes  has  not  much  show. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Was  Mr.  Keyes's  factorv  a  sugar  factory  in  every 
sense,  or  a  sirup  factory  ?  I  think  somebody  has  suggested  that  it 
was  a  sirup  factory. 
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Mr.  Combs.  A  sugar  factory.  It  was  on  quite  a  small  scale,  though. 
Kb  manufactured  suoip  afterwards  for  years — the  Keyes  sirup. 

Mr.  Malbt.  He  simply  lacked  the  capital  or  the  ability  to  get  itt 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  the  beet  sugar  manufactured  in  Colorado  on  tiie 
market  all  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 
'  Mr.  FoRDNET.  With  us  it  is  not;  it  is  marketed   during  their 
campaign  and  as  quick  as  they  can  get  rid  of  it  they  sell  it  off. 

w.  03MBS.  No;  we  hare  handled  it  the  year  around^  except  that  I 
csan  not  say  that  we  did  the  last  year.  I  think  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  Colorado  sugar  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Especially  during  those  months  when  the  high 
prices  prevailed  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  condition. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  there  any  competition  among  the  sugar  factories 
of  your  State  or  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  beets,  with  the 
▼ftrious  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  None. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  only  the  one  concern  to  sell  to  ? 

Mr..  Combs.  There  is  no  competition  whatever  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  whole  otate  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  in  our  northern  district  if  you  want  a  market  for 
your  beets  it  must  be  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  There  is 
no  competition. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  not  an  extraordinary  condition,  is  it  i  If  ytm 
were  going  to  build  a  factory  of  your  owii  and  accept  the  management 
ol  it,  you  would  not  build  it  in  a  district,  so  to  speak,  where  one  of 
the  Great  Western  sugar  refineries  is  now  located,  but  you  would 
rather  seek  that  section  where  the  territory  is  unoccupied  f 

Mr.  Combs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  each  other! 

Mr.  Combs.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  competitive  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  Exactly,  vou  would  seek  to  get  awav  from  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  would,  unless  I  had  the  acreage  in  that  particalar 
locality  contracted  for  a  number  of  years.  If  1  had,  then  the  other 
people  would  have  to  move. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  would  not  make  mucli  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDXKY.  You  say  there  is  no  competition  in  the  purchase  of 
beets  or  the  growing  of  beets  in  Colorado.  Is  that  the  only  eonoefm 
in«the  State — the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  no;  there  are  other  companies  down  in  the 
Aricansas  Valley. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  That  is  away  from  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  awnv  from  our  territorv,  ves.  We  could  not 
market  beets  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  security  you  have  got  in  the  sale  of  beets,  in 
other  words,  is  the  one  of  necessity  to  pay  you  such  a  price  that  you 
will  continue  to  ctow  them  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  all;  it  is  just  a  matter  of  consideration. 
:  Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  they  might  get  it  down  so  low  that  you 
would  stop. 
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Ifr.  C01CB8.  Yes.  Well,  ttiey  are  stopping.  The  tonnage  in= 
Colorado  is  far  lighter  than  it  used  to  be.  in  the  several  talks  that  I 
hare  made  tlirough  northeastern  Colorado  in  the  last  thjree  of  four 
weeks,  I  have  difitribut?ed  slips  of  paper  among  the  audience,  the  beet 
growers,  and  asked  them  to  state  on  there  *'I  grew  so  many  acares  of 
beets  this  year;  I  would  grow  so  many  next  year  providing  the  price 
was  equivalent  to  $6."  And  it  shows  an  increase  of  about  33f  per 
cent  in  the  acreage,  if  they  could  get  that  advance  of  50  cents.  We 
realize  that  the*  beet  crop  is  one  of  the  surest  crops  that  we  have  in 
liie  State  and  if  we  could  grow  them  so  as  to  be  assured  of  a  profit  we 
woidd  CTow  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Maxat.  What  argument  do  Uiey  present  to  your  request) 
When  they  pay  you  S5  a  ton  for  12  per  cent  sugar  in  beets,  what  argu- 
ment do  they  prcfisent  for  not  allowing  you  a  similar  percentage  lor 
every  degree  in  advance  of  that  which  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  C6MBS.  There  is  no  argument;  there  is  simply 

Mr.  Malbt.  An  arrangement  1 

Mr.  Combs.  They  reserve  the  right  to  run  their  own  business,  which 
they  have  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  they  pay  you  a  certain  sum  for  one  percentage  of 
su^ar,  up  to  12  per  oentV 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  pay  you  a  certain  amount  for  12  per  cent  beets. 
Now.  if  they  get  13  or  14  or  15  per  cent,  they  pay  you  no  more.  And 
besiaes  that,  they  have  the  advantage  of  not  handUng  an  additional 
<iuant]ty  of  beets.  In  other  words,  every  per  cent  that  you  produce 
in  excess  of  12  per  cent  is  more  advantageous  than  any  one  of  the 
percentages  below  that  quantity? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  That  is  what  looks  strange  to  me,  and  I  have 
always  contend^,  and  I  made  that  argument  with  the  sugar  people 
at  one  time,  just  as  I  stated  to-day,  on  the  basis  of  12  per  cent  and  pay 
the  same  ratio  above  that.  They  said  immediately  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  do  this  on  12  per  cent  beets.  We  have  a  leeway^  you  see, 
between  12  and  15,  and  I  expected  them  to  say  that,  and  that  is  what 
I  wanted  them  to  say.  "Now  we  will  start  at  13i  per  cent,"  I  said. 
''Now  pay  us  38  cents  from  there  up."  And  what  would  we  have) 
We  would  have  more  money  than  we  are  asking  for.  I  said  to  them: 
"You  have  admitted  you  could  pay  us  that."  ^' Well,"  they  said,  '*we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  the  subject."  There  was  nothii^  to  dise^iss. 
They  had  admitted  it.  I  believe  the  only  just  way  to  buy  oi*  sell 
su^^ar  beets  is  on  the  sugar  content,  absolutely,  for  faioth  sides. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  It  is  just  like  testing  milk. 

Mr.  Combs.  Just  the  same.  That  is  the  only  business  way  to  con- 
duct it,  I  think.  The  sugar  company  gets  pay  for  what  they  give 
and  we  would  get  paid  for  what  we  deliverea.  It  will  come  to  that 
some  day,  I  thmk. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  unless  they  comply 
with  your  rec^^uests,  then  they  have  either  got  to  come  to  your  price  or 
go  out  of  busmess,  have  t^ey  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohbs.  Yes;  if  the  farmers  would  stand  together. 

Mr.  FoKDNBT.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CoMBB.  But  they  will  not  do  that.  They  go  out  to  that  fellow* 
and  this  fellow  and,  for  instance,  at  Fort  Morgan  they  have  got  a^ 
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man — we  call  them  ''decoys" — and  he  grows  a  couple  of  hundred 
acres  of  beets  each  ^ear,  and  he  apparently  is  satisfied.    Well,  they 

fo  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  ne  signs  up  for  200  acres. 
'hej  go  to  the  next  one  and  saj:  ''Mr.  Chase  nas  signed  up;  he  is 
wilhng  to  take  this/'  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  started.  Thmi 
^oy  go  to  ^he  next  man  and  they  say:  "Here  are  two  men  who  have 
signed  up ;  why  are  you  fellows  standing  out  1 "  And  in  some  of  these 
p  instances,  where  the  men  have  si^ed  up  for  200  acres,  they  will 
plant  only  50  or  60  acres,  but  it  i^ows  apparently  that  they  are  so 
anxious  to  make  a  contract  for  their  beets  that  they  will  put  in  200 
acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

Mr.  Garbett.  The  Great  Western,  as  I  remember,  grows  on  its 
own  land  about  36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.     Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  CoBCBS.  Oh,  no;  I  could  tell  by  the  reports,  but  what  they 
grow  is  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  grow  all  they  can;  is  all  their  land  under 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes;  and  they  rent  lands. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  they  must  find  it  profitable  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  they  want  the  beets  and  they  will  pay  $60  or 
$70  an  acre  to  grow  these  beets.  There  must  be  a  profit  in  them  or 
they  would  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  should  think  they  would  rather  pay  you  $60  than 
to  spend  $70  in  growing  them. 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  a  question  of  getting  the  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  you  will  furnish  them  if  they  will  pay  you  more  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Well,  that  is  the  point.  They  fought  just  as  hard 
against  the  raise  from  $4.75  to  $5  as  they  are  fighting  to-day. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  fanners  are  getting 
much  better  conditions  to-day  than  they  were  getting  in  the  early 
stages  in  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  see  by  the  average  of  the  beets  groi^^n 
in  1909,  in  Michigan — ^you  say  the  cost  is  $30  per  acre) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Less  than  $30  an  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  had  an  average  tonnage  of  7.31. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  1ji  Michigan? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  did  you  see  that  1 

Mr.  Combs.  It  is  in  iJie  Government  report. 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  I  think  that  is  wrong.  It  is  nearer  10  tons,  per  acre 
than  it  is  9.  It  is  nearer  10  tons  and  has  been  nearer  10  tons  than 
9  for  the  past  several  years.  That  must  be  an  error,  Mr.  Combs. 
The  highest  average  cost  I  have  heard  of  was  $30  per  acre. 

Mr.  Combs.  In  1909,  Michigan,  7.31 ;  Colorado,  10.33 — according  to 
these  f^res. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  must  be  an  error.  Is  that  a  Government 
report  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  that  is  a  mistake.  It  was  upward  of  9  tons«. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  has  gone  below  10  tons. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  I  think  the  main  restraint,  offering  my  opinion 
without  being  asked  for  it,  in  the  sugar  industry  to-day,  is  just  the 
facts  I  stated  awhile  ago,  that  the  people  fear  they  can  not  get  pro- 
tection to  cooperate  in  the  sugar  manufacturing  end  of  the  business. 
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If  ihey  could  be  assured  of  that — if  there  is  any  way  that  they  could 
be  assured  that  the  growers  would  participate,  like  a  great  many  of 
them  in  Gem^any  are  able  to  participate,  in  the  dividends  coming^ 
from  the  refining  of  sugar — it  would  get  away  from  all  this  friction, 
and  they  would  not  be  so  particular  about  the  price  per  ton,  because 
the;^  would  get  their  dividends  from  the  other  end.  If  that  state  of 
affairs  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  not  be  five  years  until  the 
United  States  could  export  sugar.    If  they  could  do  that  under  a 

1>rotective  tariff,  when  it  reached  that  stage  we  could  take  off  at 
east  a  part  of  the  tariff  and  the  Government  could  fix  a  duty  for 
an  internal  revenue  of  a  certain  amount  that  would  amount  proba- 
bly to  what  they  get  now.  That  looks  to  me  like  a  solution  of  the 
problem. 

All  the  grower  wants  is  protection  and  he  will  ^w  the  beet. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  We  have  the  territory,  we  have 
the  land — ^in  the  arid  States  particularly — ^thousands  of  acres  that  are 
adapted  to  beet  growing;  and  sugar  factories  would  spring  up  all 
over  if  they  knew  they  could  be  protected.  But,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  way  uiat  I  see  that  Congress  can  regulate  those  thin^. 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  I  want  to  correct  what  might  be  a  wrong  impression 
from  the  question  I  asked  as  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  growing 
36  per  cent  of  the  beets  it  uses.  I  got  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Maury 
ana  Mr.  Spreckels  confused  on  that  Question.  It  is  the  California  Co.,. 
of  which  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  is  tne  head,  that  raises  about  36  per 
cent  of  the  beets  the  company  uses,  and  not  the  other  company. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  you  want  is  protection  from  foreign  imports* 
tion  and  protection  from  corporate  interference. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.    I  am  a  standpatter  on  protection. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is,  oppression  by  great  combinations  of  capital 
and  wealth  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  After  we  have  grown  lar^e  enough  in  this  industry 
so  that  we  can  stand  alone,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  the  duty  being 
practically  taken  off  and  having  an  internal  revenue  established.  C^ 
course,  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with  the  su^ar  companies  to-day. 
**We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  tariff,  and  we 
do  not  believe  we  can  do  as  well  by  you  as  we  did  last  year.''  That 
is  what  they  say.     It  is  the  uncertainty,  do  you  not  see  ? 

Mr.  Gabbbtt.  You  say  when  the  industry  reaches  the  point 
where  it  can  stand  alone.  That  is,  of  course,  assuming  it  does  not 
stand  alone  now.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  would  taKe,  and  what 
elements  are  there  that  would  enter  into  the  production  of  beets  in 
the  future  that  would  give  it  anv  stronger  standing,  without  a  tariff, 
say,  ISyears  from  now,  than  it  has  to-day t 

Mr.  Oombs.  Well,  if  we  produced  our  own  sugar  equal  to  our  con- 
sumption at  home,  we  need  not  fear  impoited  sugar,  because  we 
would  have  the  market  at  home.  It  probably,  however,  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  protection  to  a  certain  degree;  but  not  to  this 
extent,  is  what  I  mean.  And  then  let  the  Government  get  an  internal 
revenue  from  this  production  in  the  United  States. 
.  Mr.  M^lby.  To  make  up  for  the  revenue  which  they  would  lose  t 

Mr.  CoHBS.  Yes.  They  get  some  $5,000,000  I  unaerstand  now. 
A  small  tax  on  the  amount  of  sugar  we  consume  would  make  that 
amount  much  more,  and  it  would  be  so  small  that  the  consumer 
would  not  notice  it. 
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Mr.  IUjkbb*  You  were  asked  how  you  dkme  liere)  and  yoH  ex- 
plamedv  Now  I  want  to  ask  if  you  anyone  talked  vnih  you  when 
■anyone  found  out  that  you  were  coming  nere  as  a  witnpss? 

Mr.  Cdmbb.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  questidn.  A  groat  maiqr 
-QBxam  to  n&e;  yes. 

Mr.  Ra-kbb.  Did  anyone  discuss  with  you  about  your  coming  here 
.and  discuss  the  conditions  of  the  farmers  in  Ook»rado  and  the  sugar 
^x^nditions  there  rdated  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Go«  f 

Mr.  OoKBs.  Yes,  sir;  the  Great  Western  Sugar  people  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  tiie  purport  of  the  conversation  t 

Mr.  GoiiBs.  Well,  they  were  very  much  concerned  about  what  we 
were  going  to  say  down  here,  and  the  principal  thing  that  th^ 
seemed  to  oe  most  concerned  aoout  was  my  attitude  in  regard  to  km 
tariff.  At  least,  they  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  that, 
and  I  told  them  jimt  where  I  stood  on  the  tariff  question,  and  I  aleo 
said  tihat  I  was  commg  down  here  and  for  what  purpose  I  scarcely 
knew;  tiiat  I  did  not  know  what  this  oommittee  would  ask  me.  but 
that  I  wanted  to  represent  the  industty  in  all  fairness  to  everyoody 
concerned,  and  I  had  a  right  to  my  own  views,  and  there  was  nothing 
peraonal  in  this,  no  sentiment,  and  that  I  was  going  to  give  the  facts 
as  I  understood  them  and  knew  them,  and  that  if  tnere  was  anjr^iing 
they  dOuld  set  me  right  in  in  regard  to  figures  I  would  appreciate  it, 
because  I  wanted  to  represent  everybody  in  fairness. 

Mr.  f>c»iiNBT.  Did  tney  come  to  you  or  did  yx)u  go  to  them  fiiett 

Mr.  OoHBs.  I  went  to  them  first.  I  went  to  them  to  talk  to  them 
.«bout  a  contract  for  next  year. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  And  took  this  matter  up  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  and  then  later  they  asked  us  about  this  trip. 
They  brought  that  up  themselves. 

ifr.  Raker.  They  broached  that  subject  themselves? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  They  said,  ^^I  see  by  the  papers  that  several  of 
you  have  been  summoned  to  Washington.''  1  said,  ''Yes.''  Then 
the  next  day  I  asked  Mr.  Dickson  if  they  would  give  me  the  average 
price  of  sugars  per  year  and  per  month  and  for  a  number  of  years, 
mm  their  books.  I  scdd  that  I  could  get  these  fieurds  from  the 
•office,  but  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  do  so.  He  dewRed  to  accede 
to  my  request. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Did  you  ask  him  for  their  cost  in  nuuiufaoturing 
suffer  t 

Mr.  Oombs.  No.  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  asking  a  man  in  his  own 
business  that  kind  of  a  question.  I  ajsked  hiih  if  he  would  mind 
giving  me  the  average  sellinig  price  that  the  refineries  got  for  sugar  in 
Colorado  covering  these  perioos,  taking  it  from  his  booksi  but  he  said 
l^e  could  only  give  it  to  me  in  an  offhand  wa^,  approximn^y.  Well, 
I  paid  littiie  attention  to  it,  but  I  think  he  said  it  was  5.50«  Whether 
he  meant  that  to  appljr  to  the  last  year  or  an  average  I  do  not  koMiw, 
because  I  did  not  give  it  any  thought  after  he  evaded  my  questioiiy 
because  my  own  fibres  were  that  it  was  an  average  oi  about  S5. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Didyou  have  any  further  conversation  on  that  subfect 
in  relation  to  yotir  coming  h^^  ? 

iSr.  OoilBS<  No.  Only  in  a  general  wav.  He  seined  very  anxlcJus 
in  the  itiatter,  as  he  had  aright  to  be^  to  Know  about  how  thej  would 
be  represented  here,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  a  spirit  of  f  aunaess  or 
from  an   antagonistic  standpoint,  he  knowing  that  the  grdi^)ei% 
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as  a  rule,  are  bitter  toward  them.  Mr.  Boettcher  came  in  then.  He- 
called  for  him  and  he  introduced  me.  He  said.  ''  I  have  had  a  talk 
with  Mr.  Combs,  and  I  feel  that  he  is  a  fair  minaed  business  man  and 
that  he  looks  at  these  things  in  a  business  way."  He  said,  ''Thia 
matter,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  purely  a  business  proposition^ 
and  he  looks  at  it  in  that  way,  and  as  long  as  he  does  that  we  feel  if 
he  only  understands  it  right  that  he  will  represent  eyerybody  cor- 
rectly.'^ 

Mr.  Gabbett.  Did  you  want  to  leaye  to-night,  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No. 

Mr.  Gabbett.  You  can  make  your  supplemental  statement  to- 
morrow, then. 

Mr.  Combs.  You  asked  me  to  prepare  a  statement  as  to  the  oyer- 
head  charges,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  He  nas  to  come  back  to-morrow  with  that  statement^ 
and  so  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  now. 

Mr.  GABBETr.  Very  well,  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10.30. 

(Thereupon  at  4.40  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-m6rroW|. 
Friday,  December  8,  1911,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Comkittee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  Amebican  Suoar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 
W ashing tonj  D.  (7,  December  5,  1911, 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W,  Hard- 
wick  (chairman^  presiding. 

TE8TIM0HY  OF  HB.  E.  IT.  COHBS— Besiuned. 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  overhead  charges  in  a  beet  factory  and  add  it  to  the  figures 
I  gave  yesterday.  I  have  gone  into  that  but  I  gave  the  reporter  the 
papers  last  night  and  I  can  not  get  than  back  until  this  morning, 
so  I  can  not  get  the  number  of  sacks  to  .figure  the  number  of  cents 
per  sack.    I  presume  I  can  do  that  just  as  well  later. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  set  those  figures  from  the  same  man  that 
you  g'  t  the  other  figures  &omt 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  as  I  said  last  night,  these  estimates  that  I  make 
arc  oiilv  estimates,  and  I  give  them  as  estimates. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  Mr.  Combs,  I  understood  from  your  testimony  yester- 
day that  the  quantity  of  land  which  was  in  sugar  beets  was  only 
about  one-third  of  the  land  which  is  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
factories;  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Longmont  factory;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Combs.  No ;  I  do  not  remember  that  I  said  anything  whereby 
you  could  construe  that  meaning. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  perhaps  it  was  the  other  witness  who  stated 
that. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  remember  I  said  that  there  was  probably  only  one- 
third  of  the  acreage  now  compared  with  what  they  had  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  is  it  now  i 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  reference  to  the  past  year, 

Mr.  Raker.  About  one-third  of  the  acreage? 

Mr.  Combs.    That  would  just  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  the  other  two-tnirds  of  the  acreage  be  land  on 
which  sugar  beets  could  grow? 

^  Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  practically  the  whole  area  of  the  country  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  same  statement  apply  to  the  other  localities 
where  the  factories  are  situated  ?  I  imaerstand  there  are  nine  in 
the  territory  you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  not  exactly.  In  northeastern  Colorado,  what  we 
call  the  northeastern  district,  there  are  three  factories,  and  while  the 
acreage  there  is  not  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  yet  the  per- 
centage with  reference  to  former  years  is  greater  than  it  is  in  part 
of  the  northern  district.  Around  Collins  and  up  through  that 
country,  in  a  good  many  places,  they  have  almost  quit  raising  oeets. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Are  there  not  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  same  viciuity 
where  these  factories  are  which  are  susceptible  of  raising  beefs  ^ust 
as  well  as  where  the  beets  are  now  raised? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakkb.  Now,  upon  what  did  you  mako  youj  statement  yester- 
day that  it  would  not  pay  to  put  up  another  factory  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  meant  m  the  same  vicinity.  These  factories,  for 
instance,  the  one  at  Brush — ^they  have  a  daily  slicing  capacity  of 
&bout  1,000  tons.  The  campaign  ought  to  extend  over  120  days^ 
time,  and  they  should  slice  120,000  tons  of  beets.  They  are  capaole 
of  doing  that.  However,  they  will  slice  only  about  75,000  tons,  per- 
haps, this  year,  because  they  have  not  got  the  tonnage.  In  other 
words,  they  could  take  care  of  twice  the  amount  of  beets  if  they  had 
them.  Therefore  another  factory  could  not  operate  in  that  particu- 
lar vicinity  unless  they  could  get  a  greater  acreage,  which  they  could 
get ;  yet  that  greater  acreage  could  oe  taken  care  of  by  this  one  fac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  there  are  other  localities,  and  many  of  them^ 
where  factories  could  be  located,  where  the  ground  is  susceptible^ 
where  the  climate  is  proper,  and  where  you  have  irrigation,  where 
many  other  factories  could  be  established.? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  plenty  of  territory  in  Colorado  for 
probably  30  or  40  factories  instead  of  1(5. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  have  not  been  estab- 
lished, if  the  factories  that  are  now  established  are  making  large 
returns :  in  other  words,  making  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton  off  of  the  beets t 

Mr.  Combs.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  reason  is  that  capital  is  a 
very  timid  thing,  and  it  is  not  going  into  an  investment  that  looks  as 
though  the  other  interests  combined  can  defeat  it ;  and  I  believe  that 
if  we  could  have  some  cooperative  factories  In  which  the  grower  could 
be  interested^ — if  we  had  some  way  to  assure  these  people  that  their 
capital  was  protected  and  that  their  interests  could  not  be  jieop- 
ardized  by  orher  interests,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
plenty  of  sugar  factories.  There  would  be  no  trouble  about  getting 
all  the  farmers  to  invest  money  and  cooperate  and  stop  this  friction, 
because  what  they  did  not  get  as  a  profit  on  their  tonnage  they  wtxula 
get  in  dividends  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words,  if  the  matter  was  so  arranged  be- 
tween the  men  who  owned  the  factories  and  the  beet  growers  that 
the  man  who  owned  the  factory  would  get  fair  returns  and  the  beet 
growers  would  get  fair  returns  for  the  amount  of  money  invested^ 
and  they  could  harmonize,  and  if  one  was  not  trying  to  get  an  advan- 
tage of  the  other^assuming  that — ^there  is  plenty  of  land  and  plenty 
oiopportunity  to  raise  three  or  four  or  five  times  «s  many  beets  and 

SroQuce  that  much  more  sugar  in  these  Western  States  than  is  being 
one  to-dav. 
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Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.    As  I  stated  yesterday- 


Mr.  Kaker  (interposing).  With  a  good  profit  to  the  factory  as 
well  as  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  "As  I  stated  yesterday,  if  that  protection 
could  be  assured  in  a  cooperative  way  I  believe  that  in  five  years 
the  United  States  could  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consume. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  still  at  the  present  time  the  beet  grower,  as  you 
understand  it,  has  not  been  given  any  benefit  from  this  large  tariff 
that  is  upon  sugar  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  But  if  the  matter  could  be  so  adjusted  that  the  beet 
manufacturer  was  compelled  to  deal  in  a  business  way  and  to  give 
the  grower  the  same  interest  that  he  ought  to  have,  then  the  business 
would  flourish ;  if  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  if  there  was  a  more  equitable  division,  as 
we  see  it,  of  the  profits  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  you  have  not  devised  any  methed  by  which  that 
eauitable  division  could  be  brought  about  by  law  for  the  protection 
of  the  factory,  the  grower,  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Combs.  No. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Except  what  you  have  already  stated? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  no  way  I  can  see.  We  have  laws  all  along 
those  lines  now  which  lead  just  up  to  what  you  gentlemen  are  trjdng 
to  do  now — ^to  get  rid  of  thi>  difficulty ;  but  I  can  see  no  way  whereby 
there  could  be  any  protection  extended  to  the  people.  These  facts 
exist,  and  while  we  know  them  of  a  certainty,  yet  there  are  many 
reasons  why  we  can  not  prove  these  things. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  way  it  is  now  arranged,  with 
a  fewer  number  of  factories  and  the  way  they  have  been  doing 
business,  it  gives  them  a  better  advantage,  a  better  opportunity  to 
make  more  money,  than  if  there  were  more  sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  you  stated  just  now  that  this  one  fac- 
tory at  Brush  this  year,  which  would  be  an  average,  will  grind  about 
76.000  tons  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  It  has  been  stated  here — I  do  not  know  whether  by 
you,  but  by  Mr.  Bodkin  who  preceded  you — that  the  profit  of  the 
factory  is  $8  per  ton  of  beets  deliverea  by  the  farmers;  that  the 
profit  to  the  factory  is  $8  per  ton. 

'Mr.  Combs.  My  figures  are  $8.32  factory  profit  without  any  over- 
head charges. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Combs,  75,000  tons  of  beets,  at  $8  per 
ton,  would  be  $600,000  profit? 

^Tr   OoMBS    Tfes 

Mr!  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  of  Willett  &  Gray,  states  that  the  aver- 
age profit  is  $1.10  per  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be  $250,000 
profit  to  that  factory  on  22,500,000  pounds  of  sugar  made,  or  800 
pounds  per  ton  on  75,000  tons.  Those  are  the  figures  you  gave.  You 
would  have  to  have  at  least  17^  per  cent  sugar  m  your  beets  in  order 
to  get  800  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton.  Yfiu  can  not  get  300  pounds 
of  sugar  per  ton  from  16  per  cent  beets. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that.  I  gave  you  the  facts  just  as  I  had 
them.    It  was  not  guesswork. 

18869—11 ^15 
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Ml.  FoKDNET,  According  to  your  figures  17i  per  cent  is  the 
average  ? 

Mr.  C031BS.  Yes ;  that  was  the  average,  too,  for  all  these  factories. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  about  the  average  percentage  you  get  out 
of  beets  in  Colorado,  17^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Combs.  We  have  never  huown  exactly. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Now,  take  the  year  1908  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Morey's  report,  is  shown  to  be  a  good  year — some  years  the  beets  run 
higher  in  percentage  than  in  others,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  but,  as  a  rule,  our  beets  run  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  on  75,000  tons  ground  out  by  that  factory 
and  300  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  you  would  get  22,500,000  pounds  of 
sugar;  and  a  cent  a  pound  would  be  $225,000  profit  and  a  cent  and 
one-tenth  would  be  $250,000,  but  on  a  profit  01  $8  per  ton  that  fac- 
tory would  make  $600,000. 

Mr.  Combs.  On  that  basis.  On  the  basis  of  my  figures,  they  made 
$635,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  75,000  tons  of  beets? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  a  600-ton-capacity  factory.  If  they  ground 
75,000  tons  per  year  in  a  campaign,  they  would  earn  $625,000  fac- 
tory profit.  In  other  words,  the  factory  would  practically  pay  for 
itself  and  pay  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent  out  of  the  factorv  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  those  figures  are  correct,  do  you,  Mr. 
Combs  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  know  they  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  that  is  what  I  am  testifying  to. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs,  you  come  here  and  testify  not  as  a 
farmer  but  as  a  merchant  ? 

Mr,  Combs.  No  ;  I  am  testifying  from  my  experience  as  both. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  principal  business  has  been  that  of  a  grocery 
merchant  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  a  farmer  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  have.no  interest  in  the  grocery  business  any 
more  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  a  slight  interest  now  in  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  your  business  is  that  of  farming? 
.  Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  I  Vwe  on  a  farm  with  my  family. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  jnised  17  acres  of  beets  this  year? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  I  planned  that  much. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Con)bs,  there  is  one  matter  the  Chair  wishes 
to  direct  your  attention  t'\  I  think  you  said  in  the  early  part  of 
your  testimony  that  you  TNtno  prepared  to  give  us  some  figures  as  to 
the  cost  of  a  beet  factory.  Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  ^out  that. 
Did  you  not  sav  you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  I  have  had  some  estimates  made  on  this  subject. 
I  have  thought  somewhat  about  interesting  myself  in  some  factories 
in  the  Wast,  and  I  got  souic  estimates.  However,  I  never  got  those 
from  manufacturers,  but  I  have  got  them  from  other  people;  in 
fact,  Mr.  Keyes  had  some  estimates  which  he  had  had  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keyes,  the  same  gentleman  you  were  speaking 
of  before? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  C  FT  AIRMAN.  Have  you  those  estimates  at  hand? 
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Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  I  have  not.  I  have  not  them  in  figures,  but  I  can 
give  thein  to  you  as  I  remember  them. 

The  Chaibmak.  Well,  g\vo  them  to  us  as  you  remember  it  What 
did  it  cost  you  to  construct  n  beet  factory  ? 

Air.  Combs.  A  600  daily  I'apacity  factory 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  A  slicing  capacity  of  600  tons? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  That  figures  $367,000,  as  I  remember  it^  the 
actual  figures.  However,  in  speaking  of  it  we  always  spoke  of  it  as 
$400,000. 

The  Chairman.  $400,000  for  a  600-ton  factory? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  $600  per  ton  of  capacity? 

Mr.  Combs.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Just  on  that  point,  Mr.  Oxnard  estimated  for  this 
committee  that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  first-class  beet  fflctoty  was 
$1,000  per  ton  of  slicing  capacity.  He  finally  increased  his  estimate 
by  25  per  cent  to  include  the  latest  improvements  and  processes.  Mr. 
Hathaway,  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  seems  to  have  estimated  it 
at  one  time  in  a  hearing  before  a  congressional  committee  at  $1^000. 
Mr.  Warren,  the  oresident  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  figures  it  at 
$1,500  per  ton.  Mr.  Morey,  the  president  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co..  at  $1,500  per  ton ;  Mr.  Nibley,  who  seems  to  be  interested 
in  the  business  in  Utah,  at  $1,000  per  ton.  We  asked  them  the  cost 
to  build  and  equip  and  get  ready  for  operation  a  first-class  factory, 
with  all  the  latest  improvements;  in  other  words,  a  good  beet  factory, 
such  as  a  man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Combs.  That  is  my  understanding,  too. 

The  CHAniMAN.  You  say  according  to  the  estimates  you  got  when 
you  were  actually  seeking  to  build  one  it  was  $600  per  ton  of  capacity, 
or  something  near  that  amount? 

Mr.  Combs.  Something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those*  fibres  contemplate  a  factory  of  the 
latest  kind,  with  all  the  latest  improvements,  the  Steffens  process, 
and  with  everything  up-to-date? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes.  The  Steflfens  process  they  do  not  use  in  our 
country  any  more.  We  do  not  consider  that  because  it  does  not  pay 
to  work  it.*^ 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  did  the  sort  of  factory  you  were 
getting  the  bids  made  on  include  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
processes  used  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  are  the  actual  figures — what  you  could 
have  had  it  put  up  for? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  thtft  is,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  sutetantially. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes;  substantially.  The  variation  between  my  state- 
ment and  $1,000  you  will  perceive  is  not  as  greot  as  the  variation*  in 
the  statements  of  the  other  gentlemen  here.    It  is  a  difference  of  $500. 

The  Chairbian.  They  vary  a  great  deal  among  themselves.  The 
reason  I  call  your  attention  to  those  figures  is  that  the  lowest  estimate 
we  have  had  submitted  yet  was  $1,000  a  ton  and  the  highest  was  the 
one  submitted  by  Mr.  Morey,  from  your  State.'  who  placed  it  at 
"  $1,500  per  ton  or  even  more,"  is  the  way  he  put  it. 
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Mr.  Fdrdney.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me,  however,  I  will 
say  that  Mr.  Warren's  statement  of  the  cost  of  $1,500  per  ton  included 
the  latest  improvements  and  a  new  process — the  Steffens  process — 
and  also  their  latest  improved  methods  of  drying  pulp,  and  every- 
thing that  went  into  a  first-class,  complete  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  will  say  that  my  estimate  did  not  include  the  drying 
process.  That  is  a  rather  expensive  process,  and  is  not  employed 
in  our  country  at  all. 

The  Chaihman.  You  sav  that  process  is  not  employed  in  your 
country,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  n^res  must  have  been  given  for  exactly 
the  sort  of  plant  you  were  thmlring  of  putting  up. 

Mr.  Combs.  They  must  have  been,  b^ause  tnat  is  the  kind  of  plant 
they  operate,  and  there  was  a  time  when  they  used  the  Steffens 
process  in  some  of  those  factories,  but  it  proved  unprofitable,  so 
they  have  quit  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  had  unlimited  capital  you  would 
not  put  that  up? 

Mr.  Combs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  $600  per  ton  or  the  figures  you  gave 
are  correct,  and  that  you  could  have  built  the  factory  for  that? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was .  it  that  you  got  those  figures ;  what 
year? 

]Mr.  Combs.  That  was  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  from  whom  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Keyes,  got  them  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No  ;  I  do  not ;  but  he  is  a  man  who  is  posted  on  such 
things,  and  he  is  not  only  a  sugar  refiner,  and  can  ^o  into  a  mill  and 
refine  sugar,  but  he  can  put  the  machinery  in  place.  He  under* 
stands  that  part  of  it,  so  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he  would  be  a  reliable 
man  to  get  up  such  figures.  He  had  the  specifications  drawn,  and 
there  were  other  parties  at  that  time  vrho  talked  about  taking  over 
this  little  factory  at  Brighton  and  making  it  a  500-ton  capacity  fac- 
tory, and  these  figures  came  from  those  investigations,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  But,  from  the  statement  given,  the  variation  between  those 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  bo 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  This  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  more 
or  less.    Of  course,  I  am  not  trying  to  impeach  anybody. 

Mr.  Combs.  I  understand  that  exactly;  but,  understand,  I  would 
not  put  up  my  judgment  against  such  gentlemen  as  those  in  the  busi- 
ness who  have  spent  vcars  at  it,  and  they  are  in  a  position  and  should 
know  more  about  this  than  I  know.  I  am  only  ^ving  you  the  facts 
as  I  understand  them  and  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  important  part  about  this  is  that  you  are 
giving  us  not  an  estimate  but  an  actual  fact,  if  you  are  right  about 
it,  that  vou  went  out  to  put  up  just  this  sort  of  factory. 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir:  and  from  a  disinterested  standpoint. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  I  understand  that  the  chairman  says  that  you 
went  out  and  put  up  such  a  f actorjr  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  I  was  making  investigations  with  that  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  meant — ^that  he  was  looking  into  it. 
Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  receive  any  bona  fide  offer  from  any  respon- 
sible people  to  construct  a  complete  factory  at  $600? 
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Mr.  Combs.  I  did  not.    We  did  not  go  that  far,    I  did  not,  at  least. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  anybody,  to  your  Imowled^e,  receive  such  an  offer 
that  they  would  build  and  completely  equip  a  factory  for  $600 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  say  positively  whether  these  people  had 
made  a  proposition  on  his  specifications  or  not.  I  can  not  state  that. 
I  saw  those  specifications,  and  he  told  me  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  his  estimate? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  whether  he  had  actual  figures  on  this — ^I  pre- 
sume he  did,  and  I  think  he  said  so,  but  I  would  not  say  positively 
that  he  did  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  gentleman's  name?  Have  you  been 
able  to  remember  his  initials? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  book,  but  I  will  supply  that 
later.  I  will  be  fflad  to  do  it  Thereare  a  number  of  other  Keyes 
there,  and  I  get  their  initials  mixed. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  diflBculty  I  see  about  the  testimony  is  that 
the  manufacturers  from  Michigan  and  Colorado  and  Utah  and  Cali- 
fornia have  testified  that  their  actual  cost  of  construction  was  not  in 
any  case  lower  than  $1,000,  and  from  that  amount  to  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  testimony  in  exactly  that 
way.    As  I  understand  it,  that  was  their  estimate  based  upon  their- 
knowledge. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  it  in  evidence  here 
over  and  over  again  that  the  contract  price  is  $1,000  per  ton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MS.  JAMES  BODEUr— Recalled. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  Bodkin,  I  understood  that  you  desired  to  sup- 
plement your  statement  along  certain  lines.  Just  make  the  statement 
in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  On  the  line  that  Mr.  Fordney  led  me.  Some  of  his 
testimony  that  he  brought  out  for  me  to  sanction  may  have  been  so 
long  I  did  not  catch  all  of  it,  and  anything  that  I  sanctioned  that 
he  said  I  wotdd  not  want  it  to  go  as  my  testimony  without  I 
thoroughly  understood  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  understand  that  I  put  anything  in  the  wit- 
ness's mouth.  He  was  speaking  for  himseli,  and  I  asked  him  cer- 
tain questions,  and  anytning  he  has  answered  in  the  record  is  no 
answer  of  mine  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all.    Of  course,  you  are  not  testifying. 

Mr.  Bodkin,  do  you  want  to  change  any  statement  you  made  in 
answer  to  any  Question? 

Mr.  Bodkin.   les;  one  thing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  I  misled  you  in  the  slightest,  you  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  One  thing  the  committee  thougnt  I  said,  and  I  did 
f«ay,  that  they  went  in  the  slums,  and  then  he  did  not  ask  me  to  give 
where  -I  got  my  information.  I  was  quoting  the  information  mat 
the  agent  told. "  I  just  used  his  words.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  me 
who  says  they  got  slum  help. 

The  Chairman.  They  tola  you  that  themselves? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  heard  that  talked  around,  and  that  I  led  the  com- 
mittee to  think  that  these  people  were  unaer  bondage  to  the  Great 
Western,  and  I  was  throwing  that  insinuation  against  the  Great 
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Western.  These  people  are  not  under  bondage.  They  are  hired 
just  the  same  as  all  the  people  in  this  house.  They  can  quit  any 
time  they  want  to,  and  they  are  not  under  bondage  at  all ;  and  the 
way  I  came  to  say  that  they  went  to  the  slums  and  got  them,  thai: 
was  the  quotation  that  the  agent  used,  ihsJt  he  went  to  the  slums. 

The  Chaibman.  The  agent  of  whom? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  Then,  also,  along 
the  lines  of  raising  beetts  cheaply,  I  quoted  what  I  did  do,  and  that  it 
cost  me  $69,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  that,  to  raise  beets.  Thev  do 
not  quote  anything  about  $9  of  that  was  for  water  and  extras  above 
the  average  price.  Taking  that  out,  I  did  not  pay  no  more  for  my 
beet  raising  than  the  average  of  the  country,  which  is  $60,  without 
the  seed.  Then,  to  compete  with  the  Michigan  prices,  next  year  I 
expect  to  raise  beets  for  less  than  $30  an  acre.  That  might  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  mighty  easy.  The  land  I  expect  to  use  is  worth 
nothing.  I  will  have  to  summer  fallow  it.  I  would  not  get  a  cent 
out  of  it  if  I  didn't  put  it  in  beets.  Then  there  are  only  4  acres,  and 
I  can  do  that  little  work  myself  when  I  am  resting  and  when  my 
horses  have  no  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  if  you  work  it  on  <he  same  basis  you  worked  the 
other  land  it  will  not  pay  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  am  saying  I  can  do  that  because  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  like  the  Michigan  people  may  have ;  and  then  the  horses 
would  not  cost  me  anything,  because  I  own  them  and  I  would  not 
need  to  charge  for  them,  and  I  expect  to  only  irrigate  it  once  with 
the  water  that  comes  with  my  water  rights,  and  1  would  save  that 
expense.  So  I  figure  that  I  can  raise  beats  on  this  particular  patch 
next  year  for  less  than  $30. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  If  you  do  not  charge  anything  for  your  land  or  your 
labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  My  land  would  be  worthless  next  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  lead  you  to  believe  that  that  is  the  way  the 
Michimn  people  raise  beets? 

Mr.  jBodkin.  It  has  got  to  be  something  along  that  line  or  it  would 
cost  them  more  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  the  Michigan  people  will  be  here  to  testify  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  we  can  bring  you  decoys  from  Colorado  to  tes- 
tify, too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  do  not  raise  beets  with  decoys  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought  to  object  to  the  attitude 
of  the  witness  toward  a  member  of  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yesterday  the  witness  referred  to  Mr.  Fordney  as  talk- 
ing like  a  representative  of  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Like  one  of  their  hirelings,  is  the  way  he  put  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  To-day  he  is  charging  him  with  producing  decoy 
farmers,  and  the  committee  is  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  nearing 
that  sort  of  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  this,  in  justice  to  our  colleague  and  as 
bearing  on  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Malby,  the  chair  will  not 
permit,  of  course,  any  witness  to  reflect  on  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  to  use  any  improper  language  in  giving  his  testimony.     I 
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presume  this  witness  did  not  intend  anything  he  said  to  reflect  per- 
sonally on  Mr.  Fordney  or  on  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
but  I  wish  to  caution  this  witness.  Of  course,  each  member  of  the 
committee  will  be  polite  to  the  witnesses  and  I  trust  we  will  not  have 
any  misunderstanaings  like  this.  I  am  sure  the  witness  in  what 
he  says  to-day  or  in  what  he  said  yesterday  did  not  mean  any  per- 
sonal reflection  upon  our  colleague,  whom  we  all  esteem  very  highly. 
We  will  try  to  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  a  question. 
He  has  now  stated  that  he  was  quoting  the  saying  of  an  agent  of  the 
sugar  company  when  he  spoke  aoout  the  employing  of  slums.  What 
is  the  name  of  that  agent,  if  you  please!  Give  us  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agent  who  made  that  statement  to  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  do  not  know  where  he  is  now.    His  name  is  Land. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  his  initials? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  it  has  been  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  his  position  then  and  where  did  he 
live  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  was  a  labor  contractor  among  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  an  agent  or  did  he  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Great  Western  Sucar  Co.? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  the  slums,  and  on 
account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  slums  of  some  of  the  various 
towns  they  emploved  him  to  go  amongst  the  slums. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Who  employed  him? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  The  Great  Western  paid  him. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  paid  him  for  doing  this  work? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes^sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  he  professed  was  done  because  he  was 
acquainted  among  the  slums  and  knew  how  to  get  this  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.   les^ir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  his  residence  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  He  lived  at  Highland  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  Highland  Lake,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No:  I  do  not.    He  has  been  gone  three  or  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  in  Colorado  now? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  heard  he  has  a  daughter  there. 
But  Hastings,  Nebr.,  is  one  of  his  main  places.  He  moves  around  a 
great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Hastings,  Nebr.,  was  one  of  the  places  where  he 
makes  his  headquarters? 

Mr.  Bodkin,  i  es,  sir ;  he  lives  there  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  After  he  left  Colorado?  ' 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Well,  before  that,  sometimes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  he  came  to  Colorado,  sometimes  he  was  at 
Hasting? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  add  by 
way  of  correction  or  explanation  ot  the  testimony  you  gave  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  No  ;  I  think  not 
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TESHMOITT  OF  MS.  ALBERT  DAEAK. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  mil  name,  please? 

Mr.  Daean.  Albert  Dakan. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence? 

Mr.  Daean.  Lonmnont,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Your  business? 

Mr.  Daean.  Attorney  at  law. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Colo- 
rado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  official  or  professional  connection 
with  the  Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  attorney  for  the  sugar-beet  committee  of  the 
district  board  of  northern  Colorado  of  the  Farmers'  Union — ^the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  attorney  for  their  sugar-beet  committee 
for  the  northern  district  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Dakan.  About  a  year  and  a  half. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  about  the 
sugar  industry  out  in  Colorado?  I  mean,  have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  there?    You  live  near  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  among  the  beet  fields,  you  might 
say,  since  the  inception  of  the  industry  at  Longmont.  I  nave  been 
agent  for  farmers  who  have  raised  beets,  and  I  have  stood  in  the 
landlord's  shoes  for  a  number  of  acres  around  Longmont,  and  was 
attorney  for  a  company  that  rented  300  acres  of  beet  land  to  secure 
the  factory  at  Longmont,  and  have  the  papers  here  regarding  that 
and  the  report  showmg  the  experience  of  tne  first  beet  crop ;  ana  since 
that  time  I  have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  the  inmistry  in  the 
way  of  standing  in  the  landlord's  shoes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Dakan,  since  you  are  a  lawyer,  we  will 
not  have  to  lead  you  very  much,  and  I  will  just  ask  you  to  begin  and 
tell  in  your  own  way,  and  according  to  your  own  plan,  what  you  have 
to  submit  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  first  proposition  would  be  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  just  started  to  make  a  general  statement 
explanatory  of  the  evidence  we  want  you  to  give.  We  want  you  to 
give  this  committee  all  the  information  you  have  as  to  the  price 
of  beets  and  the  treatment  of  the  beet  growers  by  these  sugar  com- 
panies, the  cost  of  producing  sugar  beets,  and  the  cost,  if  you  know, 
of  proiducing  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  at  the  factory,  and  labor  con- 
ditions generally  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  of  Colorado,  and  all 
questions  connected  with  this  matter.  You  have  heard  some  of  the 
testimony,  and  you  have  observed  the  line  we  are  pursuing.  You 
can  just  take  up  those  points  one  by  one  and  go  over  them  and  tell 
us  what  you  faiow  about  them,  and  from  time  to  time  we  will  ask 
you  such  questions  as  occur  to  us. 

Mr.  Dakak.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  Great 
Western  sugar  factory  in  northern  Colorado  oy  companies  was  ob- 
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tained  partly  by  personal  investigation  of  the  records  and 
partly  by  letters  received  from  the  assessor  or  treasurer  of  each 
county.  Beginning  with  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  for 
1910  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  $75,000.  I  asked  the 
treasurer  to  give  me  the  total'assessed  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  Great  T\^stem  Sugar  Co.,*  and  those  are  the  figures  given  me. 
The  assessed  valuation,  from  my  own  examination  in  Boulder 
County,  Colo.,  of  the  total  property  on  which  the  company  paid 
taxes  in  Boulder  Coimty,  Colo.,  for  1910,  was  $438,500.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  that  company  for  Larimer  County,  Colo.,  is  taken  from 
a  letter  from  Frank  W.  Moore,  treasurer  of  Larimer  County : 

I,  Frank  W.  Moore,  treasurer  of  Larimer  County  and  State  of  Ck)lorado,  do 
bereby  certify  that  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
In  the  said  county  amounted  to  $30,524.05  for  the  year  1910. 

FSANK  W.   MOOBE, 

Treasurer  of  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  many  factories  are  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Two  factories,  rated  at  1,200  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  factories  are  in  the  other  county  you 
mention} 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  Boulder  County,  one  factory  rated  at  1,200  tons 
capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Accordinff  to  that,  they  are  upon  what  valuation? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  this  letter  from  the  county  assessor: 

FoBT  Collins,  Colo..  November  21,  J9U. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
for  the  year  1910  was  $676,400. 

That  is  for  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  That  is  the  county  where  the  taxes  were  $30,000? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  $30,524. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  6  per  cent;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  on  the  assessed  valuation. 

Mr.  F'oRDNKY.  About  6  per  cent  on  the  assessed  valuation? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  what  those  factories  cost  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  summarized  those  taxes,  assessments, 
and  valuations  for  the  entire  State? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir.  I  have  just  gotten  a  lot  of  these;  in  fact, 
spme  of  them  have  come  while  I  have  been  here.  It  is  awful  hard  to 
get  them  by  letter. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  matters  of  public  record,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Da4an.  But  when  you  write  to  an  official  for  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial vou  may  get  an  answer  or  you  may  not.  The  assessed  valua- 
tion oi  property  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  for  Weld  County, 
Colo.,  for  1910,  and  the  taxes  for  each  factory,  are  as  follows — this 
IS  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  how  many  factories  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Three;  Eaton  factory,  $193,030;  total  tax.  $7,525.58. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factory  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  rated  a  600-ton  factory.  The  Greeley  factory, 
assessed  valuation  for  1910,  $191,740.10. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  factory? 
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Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  rated  at  600  tons.  The  taxes  w<ere  $8^87.58. 
The  Windsor  factory  is  rated  a  600-ton  capacity ;  assessed  valuaticm 
for  1910,  $211,330 ;  taxes,  $8,230.35. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ilr.  Dakan,  do  you  know  what  the  Assessed  Talua- 
tion  ofproperty  is  in  those  counties  compared  with  actual  value? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  farmers  are  supposed!^  to  pay  on  about  35  per  cent 
valuation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  about  city  property — all  other  propertv  except 
farm  property?  r  ^  r    r     .  *r 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  the  general  scheme.  The  general  scheme  is 
from  25  to  35  per  cent,  from  one-fourth  to  one-thim. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  assessed  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  tlieir 
real  value? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  if  these  factories  cost  what  Mr.  Morey  claims 
they  did — $1,500  per  ton — then  those  two  factories  cost  $3,600,000, 
on  which  they  paid  $30,000  taxes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  you  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Fordney.  The 
two  factories  in  Weld  County  are  rated  as  600-ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Dakan,  I  do  not  think  I  misunderstand  you. 
You  perhaps  misunderstand  me.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  tiie  aver- 
age assessment  they  are  paying  taxes  on ;  for  instance,  whether  tiie 
assessed  valuation  of  property  ranges  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  its 
real  value  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  the  scheme  of  taxation  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  assessed  valuation  ranges  from  25  to  35  per 
cent,  then  the  assessed  valuation  was  $600,000,  while  they  cost 
$3,600,000 ;  am  I  right  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Each  would  cost  $600,000  if  the  cost  to  build  the  fac- 
tory was  $100,000  per  100  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  $1,500  per  ton  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  figuring  on  a  basis  of  100  tons,  and  I  think 
that  is  where  our  trouble  has  come. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  Mr.  Morey 's  estimate,  the  cost  of  them 
would  be  greater  than  that,  if  he  is  correct  in  his  view. 

Mr.  Fordney.  According  to  Mr.  Morey's  estimate  of  the  cost, 
those  two  factories,  with  1,200  tons  capacity  daily,  would  cost 
$3,600,000,  at  $1,500  per  ton,  on  which  they  paid  $30,000  taxes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Or  $9,000  on  each  factory,  depending  on  whether  you 
use  $100,000  for  each  100  tons  or  $150,000  for  each  100  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney  is  applying  now  Mr.  Morey's 
figures. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  we  must  understand  each  other  before  I  can 
answer  him. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  trjring  to  get  at  the  percentage  of  assessed 
value  compared  with  its  real  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  those  two  factories  was  $600,000? 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  mean  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  three  fac- 
tories? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  of  the  two  factories  in  the  first  county  you 
mentioned. 
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Mr.  IXakan.  Oh,  I  beg  jaw  pardon;  I  have  been  thmking  of 
Weld  County  aad  you  have  been  talking  of  Larimer  County. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  mean  the  two  factories  in  tiie  first  oounty  yon 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Dakax.  In  Larimeo:  County,  the  two  factories,  of  2,400  tons 
capacity,  are  assessed  at  $667,400. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis,  about  1  to  3  or  3  to  4? 

Mr.  Dakan.  lYom  2  to  5  or  4  to  5. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  varies;  one- third  is  the  ^neral  scheme. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  scheme  applying  to  these  people? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir ;  in  these  counties  in  northern  Colorado,  they 
aim  to  assess  the  property  at  about  one-third  its  value. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  its  dealings  with 
the  State  board  of  equalization,  aiid  it  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  authorities  altogether,  but  where  there  is  an  assessor 
who  has  knowled^,  of  course,  he  has  some  influence  with  the  State 
board  of  e<}ualization.  For  instance,  in  Boulder  County,  the  assessed 
valuation  in  round  numbers  is  $440,000  on  one  1,200-ton  factory,  and 
two  l,2004on  factories  in  Larimer  County  are  assessed  at  $676,400. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  varies  a  little? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  a  variaticm  of  about  $325,000.  Of  course, 
you  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  possible  reasons  for  variation 
in  these  matters. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  on  how  ri^^d  the  county  au- 
thorities are  on  the  companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEy.  It  might  be  neoessarv  to  raise  more  monev  in  one 
countv  than  in  another. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  affect  the  rate  of  taxation,  but  not 
the  assessment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  affect  the  assessment  of  the  property 
as  compared  with  its  true  value. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  so  far  as  any  accounting  was  made  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  actual  physical  property 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  It  may  have  been  fixed  higher  once 
and  then  cut  down. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  all  understand  the  tax  assessor's  troubles. 

For  Weld  County  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
road  Co.  is  $260,970,  and  its  taxes  are  $8,478.66. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  know  the  true  value  of  that  property? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  48.13  miles  of  railroad  in  Weld  C/ounty 
belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Bailroad  Co. 

It  is  ass€»9ed  at  $5,421  per  mile  by  the  State  board  of  equalization 
in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  assessors  of  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  you  assess  that  on  the  basis  of  one-third  of  its 
true  value,  the  value  would  be  over  $15,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  railway 
assessment  values,  but  that  is  the  rate  there  for  that  class  of  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  that  include  the  rolling  stock  and  all  the  prop- 

er^f 
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Mr.  Dakan.  I  understand  so;  that  is  the  assessed  valuation.  I 
wish  the  committee  to  understand  and  to  distinguish  that  as  the 
Great  Western  Railroad  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the  Great  Western 
Su^ar  Co.,  as  we  understand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  own  their  own  railroad? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  as  we  understand  it.  I  think  that  is  in  the 
record.    Mr.  Morey,  I  think,  explained  something  about  that 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  He  explained  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  understand  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  sugar 
company  to  ship  its  sugar  from  Eaton  down  to  Longmont  over  its 
line  for  delivery  to  the  C.  &  S.  Road  instead  of  transferring  it  to  the 
Union  Pacific.  They  ship  it  the  40  miles  over  their  road  from  Eaton 
to  Longmont  insteaa  of  delivering  it  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  then 
they  ship  their  sugar  from  Longmont  to  Eaton,  the  same  distance, 
instead  of  transferring  it  to  the  C.  &  S.  or  C,  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  a  difficult  country  in  which  to  build  a  railroad  ? 
Is  it  a  rough  or  hilly  country? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  it  is  not  heavy  work.  It  is  just  average  con- 
struction work  for  a  road  not  intended  to  be  a  through  line.  It  is 
not  an  especially  hilly  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  no  heavy  work? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  probably  of  cheap  construction,  but  is  it  not  also 
used  to  accommodate  the  local  communities? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir ;  for  local  freight.  They  touch  the  towns  of 
Eaton,  Windsor,  Johnstown,  and  Longmont.  They  zigzag  through 
the  country  to  gather  beets  from  the  territory  west  of  the  Platte 
River  and  between  the  C.  &  S.  lines. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  carry  passengers?^ 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  they  carry  combination  trains  once  or  twice 
a  day  between  these  towns.    I  think  they  carry  mail  also. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  at  Fort  Mor- 
gan, Colo.,  belonging  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  for  the  year 
1911  was  $182,160. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Six  hundred  tons  capacity.  The  taxes  are  $7/59.64. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  the  Brush  factory  in  Morgan  County, 
Colo.,  is  $210,090,  and  the  taxes  are  $9,349.  The  total  assessed  valua- 
tion of  these  two  600-ton  factories  in  Morgan  County,  Colo.,  is 
$392,250.  That  is  for  1911,  and  in  order  that  you  may  nave  a  basis 
for  comparison  in  Morgan  County  I  will  say  the  assessed  valuation 
in  1910  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  was  $205,545;  for  the  Brush 
factory,  $240,495.  That  was  the  1910  assessed  valuation.  The  1909 
assessed  valuation  for  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  was  $92,580,  and  for 
the  Brush  factory,  $192,145.  These  are  the  total  assessed  valuations 
for  three  years  for  Morgan  County,  Colo. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Have  you  given  the  total  valuations? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir.  The  assessed  valuation  for  the  factory  at 
Sterling,  Colo.,  in  Logan  County,  was  $241,820  for  the  year  1910. 
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I  will  now  read  a  letter  from  the  county  assessor  of  Logan  County, 
dated  October  4, 1910,  containing  a  table : 

STEBLinQ,  Gold.,  October  4, 1910, 
Aiaan  Daxak,  Lcngmont,  Colo, 

Dkab  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  assessed  vahiation  of 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  Logan  County,  I  give  you  these  figures : 


Land  and  improvsments. 

6  beet  diimpa 

Sugar  in  stock 

Capital  in  manofiactures. . 
Macbinery  and  live  stock. 
Steflens  plant 


1909 


$13,530 

2,100 

10,000 

180,000 

1,100 

25,000 


1910 


111,306 

2,100 

15,000 

180,000 

8,416 

25,000 


B.  J.  Ragatz,  Aiiscs8or. 
By  F.  It,  Kbause,  Deputy. 

That  totals  up  $241,820.  I  have  not  the  total  of  all  these  figures, 
as  s<Hne  of  them  have  just  come  in,  but  it  amounts,  in  round  numbers, 
outside  of  the  Great  Western  Railroad  Co.,  to  about  $25800,000 ;  that 
is  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 
northern  Colorado,  for  the  factories  and  the  sugar  building  in  Den- 
ver ;  that  is,  the  head  office  building,  which,  as  is  shown  here,  was 
assessed  in  1910  for  $75,000. 

Mr.  Jaooway.  What  sort  of  system  do  they  have  for  assessing 
property  in  those  counties?  You  spoke  of  a  State  board  of  equali- 
zation working  in  conjunction  with  county  assessors. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  State  what  the  system  is  out  there.  How  do  you 
arrive  at  the  assessment  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ordinarily  the  county  assessors  visit  each  property 
owner,  and  he  then  gives  in  his  property  or  lists  his  property.  The 
taxpayer  then  swears  to  the  schedule,  as  it  is  called ;  tnat  is,  that  the 
schedule  contains  an  itemized  list  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of 
lar^e  corporations,  there  is  a  board,  called  the  State  board  of  equali- 
zation, that  meets  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  establishes  these 
assessed  valuations  of  the  property  of  the  corporations  owning  a 
large  amount  of  property.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Jacowat.  You  stated  that  there  are  40  miles  of  railroad  out 
there  owned  by  this  company.  What  i^  the  character  of  country 
through  which  this  railroad  runs? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  country. 

Mr.  Jacjoway.  That  is  all  at  present.  Just  continue  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  first  con- 
tract that  was  put  out  in  the  Longmont  district.  This  is  the  contract 
for  the  first  £ftrmers  raising  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  contract  between  the  grower  and 
the  beet-sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir:  and,  if  you  care,  that  might  go  in,  so  that 
it  may  be  compared  witn  the  present  contract. 
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The  Chairman.  Just  hand  it  to  the  reporter  for  insertion  in  the 
record. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  liONGMONT  Bbet  Sugab  Co. — Sugab-Beet  CJontbact. 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this  7th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1903,  by 

and  between  Boulder  Weld  Sugar  Beet  Co.,  residing  at  or  near ,  party  of 

the  first  part,  and  The  Longmont  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  party  •f  the  second  part 

Wftnesseth,  That  In  consideration  of  the  covenants  and  agreements  of  the^ 
party  of  the  second  part,  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  party  of  the  first  part  cove- 
nants and  agrees  with  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  and  assigns : 

1.  That  for  three  (3)  consecutive  years,  beginning  with  11K)3,  he  will  plarit 
or  cause  to  be  planted,  cultivated,  .and  harvested,  on  lands  suitable  for  beet 
culture,  ou  W.  i  NW.  i  of  sec.  35,  T.  3,  B.  60  W.,  6  P.  M.,  60  acres  of  sugar 
beets,  from  i<eed  furnished  by  party  of  the  «eeond  part,  ito  successoss- ^v- 
assigns. 

2.  That  he  will  prepare  the  said  50  acres  of  ground  in  a  thorough  and  proper 
manner,  and  that  the  seed  will  be  planted,  and  the  beets  grown,  harvested,  and 
delivered,  according  to  the  instructions  and  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  duly  authorized  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
part,  its  successors  or  assigns. 

3.  That  he  will  commence  and  proceed  with  the  harvesting  and  gathering  of 
the  crop  (which  must  be  completed  before  freezing  weather)  at  such  times  as 
the  duly  authorized  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  party  of  the  second 
xmrt,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall  direct 

4.  That  he  will  make  delivery  of  said  beets  to  the  factory,  or  the  nearest 
receiving  station  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  at 
such  times  nud  in  such  quantities  as  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  said 
party  of  the  second  part,  its  successors  or  assigns,  may  direct 

5.  That  all  beets  delivered  at  any  receiving  statlcm  of  the  pairty  of  the  second 
part,  or  its  assigns,  other  than  the  factory,  shall  be  delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  in 
full  carload  lots. 

6.  That  he  will  protect  said  beets,  as  far  as  possible,  from  fi-ost  and  sun  at 
the  time  of  harvest  and  delivery,  and  deliver  the  same  in  flmt-claM  condition, 
properly  topped,  with  all  of  the  leaves  (and  any  portion  of  the  beet  that  may 
Imve  grown  above  the  surface  of  the  ground)  squarely  cut  off. 

7.  That  he  will  plant  or  cause  to  be  planted  not  less  than  fifteen  (15)  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre. 

The  party  of  the  second  pait  covenants  and  agrees  with  tlie  party  of  the 
first  part: 

1.  That  it,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  furnish  the  seed  for  planting  the 
acreage  herein  specified,  for  which  said  party  of  the  first  imrt  shall  pay  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  cents  (16c.)  per  pound,  and,  when  so  requested,  after  the  ground 
has  been  thoroughly  and  properly  prepared,  will  plant  said  seed  as  fiist  as  cir- 
eumstances  will  permit,  and  said  party  of  the  first  part  shall  pay  for  auch 
planting  the  sum  of  fifty  ceuts  (50c.)  per  acre. 

2.  That  it,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  purchase  all  beets  suitable  for  sugar- 
making  purposes,  grown,  harvested,  and  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  terms, 
specifications,  and  requirements  of  this  contract,  and  pay  therefor  at  the  rates 
hereinafter  specified  (less  the  usual  deductions  for  dirt,  leaves,  and  improperly 
topped  or  damaged  beets),  to  wit: 

For  all  beets  in  good  cohdltion  of  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity  or 
better,  and  containing  fifteen  per  cent  (15  per  cent)  or  more  sugar,  four  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  ton. 

For  all  beets  in  good  condition  of  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity,  con- 
tainlng  not  less  than  twelve  i)er  cent  (12  per  cent)  and  under  fifteen  per  cent 
(15  per  cent)  sugar,  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  ($4.25)  per  ton. 

In  case  any  part  of  the  beets  grown  on  said  land  shall  not  be  ordered  to  be 
delivered  by  the  agents  or  field  superintendents  of  the  iiarty  of  the  second  part 
or  its  assigns,  before  November  15th  of  any  year,  then  it,  or  its  ass^s,  shall 
purchase  all  &uch  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  or  receiving  stations,  as  afore- 
said, ou  and  after  the  fifteenth  (15th)  day  of  November  and  up  to  the  first 
(3 St)  day  of  December,  in  that  year,  of  the  kind  and  quality  agreed  to  be  pur- 
chased as  aforesaid,  and  at  the  prices  aforesaid.  But  It  or  its  assigns,  lOiall 
not  be  bound  to  receive  or  purchase  any  damaged  or  injured  beets,  or  beetM  of 
less  than  eighty  per  cent  (80  per  cent)  purity,  or  containing  leas  than  twelve 
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per  cent  (J2  per  cent)  sugar.  The  pnrlty  and  sugar  content  to  be  determined 
by  tbe  usual  tests  employed  at  the  factory  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  or 
its  assigns. 

3.  That  it,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  malce  settlement  on  or  about  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month  for  all  beets  delivered  and  received  during  the 
previous  calendar  month. 

4.  That  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  said  beets,  the  second  party*  or  its  assigns, 
fliiall.  at  various  times  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  season,  and  also  at 
the  time  of  delivery  at  the  factory,  cause  the  beets  to  be  sampled  and  polarized 
In  ttie  manner  usually  employed  by  first-class  sugar  factories. 

It  is  further  agreed  the  party  of  the  first  part  will  not  assign  or  transfer 
this  contract  without  the  written  consent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  its 
fluccessors  or  assigns. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  above  wrltt^. 

The  Boulder  Weld  Sugar  Beet  Company. 
By  H.  M.  Minor,  President.  [seal.] 

I^ONGMONT  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
By  F.  M.  Downer,  V.  P.  [seal.] 

Attest : 

J.  W.  Daniels.  Secretary. 

BBMABK8   AND  INSTBUCTIONS. 

Xothing  less  than  five  acres  in  one  piece  will  be  contracted  for,  planted,  or 
fittmpled. 

Always  select  the  very  best  land  for  sugar  beets.  Avoid  poor  hind,  land  where 
sheep  have  recently  pastured,  sandy  land  that  will  drift,  cold,  wet,  late  land,  and 
above  all  alkali  or  mineral  land. 

Do  not  put  a  heavy  coat  of  coarse  manure  on  your  land  previous  to  planting 
beets.  It  is  very  apt  to  hurt  the  quality  of  the  beets  so  they  will  not  reach 
tbe  requirements  of  this  contract;  and  do  not  plant  beets  on  lucerne  land  that 
has  not  been  planted  with  other  crops  for  two  previous  seasons. 

(Jet  your  soil  in  the  very  best  possible  condition ;  put  the  l)eets  in  early  and 
woric  them  early,  thinning  out  carefully  to  only  one  in  a  place,  then  cultivate 
the  soil  often.    This  always  pays  well. 

In  thinning,  always  select  the  strongest,,  healthiest,  and  most  uniform-sized 
plants.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  the  young  plant  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  possible  by  placing  a  little  earth  around  the  root  so  that  it  can  not 
fall  down  and  get  sunburned. 

We  do  not  advise  planting  seed  more  than  three-fourths  to  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  deep,  nor  in  rows  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  nor  less 
than  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  soil  should  be  lu  the  very 
best  condition  to  receive  it,  pulverized  fine  and  worked  down,  but  not  packed. 

It  is  the  salts,  mineral,  and  water  in  the  beet  that  reduces  its  purity. 

Every  part  of  salts  in  a  beet  prevents  four  parts  of  sugar  from  crystal! zing. 
A  large  portion  of  the  salts  lie  in  the  top  of  the  beets  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  when  topping  to  cut  the  tops  off  squarely  under  the 
bottom  leaf,  otherwlBe  they  are  apt  to  show  low  purity. 

All  land  that  is  going  to  be  planted  into  sngar  beets  should  be  plowed  tiie 
prerlons  fall,  if  possible. 

Undesirable  beets  as  well  as  small  tonnage  per  acre  is  usually  due  to  one  of 
the  following  causes:  1st,  poor  stand;  2nd,  too  much  manure;  3rd,  not  sufficient 
moisture  to  keep  the  crop  growing  during  July  and  August;  4th,  September  irri- 
gation ;  5th,  thinning  the  beets  out  too  far  apart  in  the  rows. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  have  here  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s 
contract. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  ask  that  that  go  into  the  record  also. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  contract,  except 
what  has  been  testified  to. 
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(The  contract  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Michigan  Sugar  Company  (Bay  Citt  Plant).     Memorandum  of  Agreement 
Ck)NCERNiNG  Raising  and  Delivery  of  Sugar  Beets  for  Campaign  of  1910. 

The  undersigned  hereby  agrees  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  and  deliver 
during  the  year,  commencing  with  the  spring  of  1910,  to  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company  (Bay  City  Plant),  at  Its  factory  in  Essexvllle,  Michigan,  ten  acres 
of  sugar  beets  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit :  In  sectoin  30,  township 
of  Hampton,  in  the  county  of  Bay,  State  of  Michigan. 

About  15  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  which  seed  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company  at  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  cost  of 
same  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  first  payment  made  for  beets  delivered. 

The  beets  are  to  be  given  due  care  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  undersigned 
will  follow  instructions  in  regard  to  preparing  the  soil,  seeding,  caring  for,  and 
harvesting  the  crop.  For  beets  delivered  at  the  factory  under  this  contract 
the  company  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  (|4.50)  per 
ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  cent  sugar,  and  331  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each 
per  cent  above  12  per  cent,  and  33i  cents  less  per  ton  for  each  per  cent  below 
12  per  cent  sugar  In  the  beets. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  freight  to  be  paid  on  beets  delivered  to  the  company 
shall  not  exceed  the  freight  to  be  paid  on  beets  delivered  to  any  other  sugar 
factory. 

Said  beets  shall  be  harvested  and  loaded  by  the  grower  for  the  company  on 
cars  or  delivered  at  factory  sheds  at  such  times  and  In  such  quantities  as  may 
be  directed  by  the  company,  allowing  each  grower  his  pro  rata  amount.  The 
company  will  not  be  liable  to  receive  or  pay  for  beets  which  are  rotien  or 
otherwise  unfit  or  undesirable  for  malting  sugar. 

An  additional  price  of  50  cents  per  ton  will  be  paid  by  the  company  for  pitted 
beets  delivered  after  December  1st,  free  from  frost  or  rot  when  unloaded  from 
grower's  wagon. 

Payment  to  be  made  on  the  15th  of  the  month  following  the  delivery  of  the 
beets. 

If  necessary,  the  growers  must  join  together  to  fully  load  all  the  cars. 

This  contract  not  valid  until  signed  by  an  officer  of  the  <!6mpany  or  Its  agri- 
culturist, and  no  agent  of  the  compiiny  has  any  authority  to  change  or  alter 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract 

(Signature  of  grower) . 

Michigan  Sugar  Copany  (Bay  City  Plant), 
Per  T.  H.  Burton. 

February  1,  1910. 

(On  back:)  Contract  No.  — ;  No.  acres,  10.  Michigan  Sugar  Company  (Bay 
City  Plant).  Sugar-beet  contract  with  Peter  King;  P.  O.,  Bay  <3ity;  R.  2; 
county,  Bay ;  loading  station,  factory ;  sec.  30 ;  township,  Hampton.  Pounds  of 
seed  wanted,  150.  Seed  to  be  shipped  to  factory.  Date,  February  1,  1910. 
Agent,  T.  H.  Burton. 

Always  select  the  beet  land  for  sugar  beets. 

Plow  your  land  in  the  fall,  if  possible;  get  down  deep  with  your  plow,  and 
put  your  land  in  the  best  condition  possible. 

A  little  extra  work  In  preparing  the  lan^  will  save  lots  of  time  and  money 
when  it  comes  to  thinning  and  weeding. 

At  least  20  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  recommended  by  the  company. 

Sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  moist  enough  to  germinate  it 

Better  have  too  many  plants  than  not  enough. 

Cultivate  at  least  once  a  week;  keep  the  ground  loose  and  mellow. 

Keep  your  beets  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

Block  out  to  at  least  8  to  10  inches  in  the  row. 

Thin  to  one  beet  in  a  place. 

Do  not  harvest  until  the  beets  are  ripe. 

Beets  should  be  topped  square  below  lowest  leaf  growth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  what  year  is  that  contract? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  of  the  first  actual  accounting  sheets 
rendered  by  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  grower,  and  one  rendered 
this  fall  in  the  Longmont  district. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  these  to  go  into  the  record  also  ? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


L.  F.  10. 


V.  C.  No.  277. 


Statement  of  heeta  delivered  to  the  Longinont  Sugar  Co.  daring  Novetnber 
under  contract  No,  26,  of  I.  L,  Beasley,  contractor,  Longmont. 


Load  or  ear  No. 


First  net 
weif^ht 
of  beets. 


rOKD  FACTOBT. 


1006... 

1009.. 

1081... 

1087... 

1105... 

1151... 

1190... 

1215... 

1320... 

1411... 

1323... 

1524... 

163B... 

1657... 

1706... 

1708... 

1»D... 

2178... 

972... 

966... 

1032.. 

1067... 

1063.. 

1112.., 

1182.. 

1224... 

1263.., 

1264... 

1294... 

1296... 

1311... 

1364... 

1383... 

1418... 

1661... 

1611... 

1640... 

1664... 

1692... 


G,303 
6,100 
5,315 
8,255 
7,780 
4,750 
7,975 
8,085 
7,495 
4,905 
5»525 
8,110 
5,210 
8,4fi0 
8,120 
4,960 
4,825 
7,850 
5,220 
7,120 
6,680 
7,840 
4,890 
7,310 
8,000 
7,650 
7,910 
8,550 
7,920 
8,150 
8,310 
8,170 
8,520 
3,970 
9,100 
8,070 
8,370 
8,250 
9,250 


Per  cent 
tare. 


Total 

Less  dedactlons,  as  follows: 

.\mount  dne  for  seed 

Amoont  due  for  plantlni? 

Amount  due  order  (Farmers  National  Bank) . 


32 

32 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

8 

18 

18 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

G 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


Net  weight 
of  beets. 


4,349 
4,209 
3,827 
5,944 
5,401 
5,420 
5,742 
7,034 
•3,746 
4,267 
4,807 
7,056 
4,533 
7,360 
7,064 
4,315 
4,198 
7,222 
4,280 
5,838 
6,145 
7,370 
4,597 
6,871 
7,520 
7,191 
7,435 
8,037 
7,445 
7,661 
7,811 
7,680 
8,009 
3,732 
8,554 
7,686 
7,868 
7,755 
8,605 


245,774 


Rate  per 
ton. 


Amoont. 


$4.50 


$562.99 


1150.00 


562.09 


150.00 


Balance  due  as  per  voucher. 


402.99 


Grower  retains  this  statement. 
18869—11 ^16 
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Mr.  Dakax.  I  would  like  to  state,  concerning  the  inception  of  the 
industry  at  Longmont,  Colo.,  that  the  town  or  the  community  was 
promised  a  factory  if  the  farmers  and  others  would  subscribe  or 
contract  for  4,000  acres  for  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905;  that 
after  the  utmost  efforts  of  solicitors,  local  and  imported,  for  acreage, 
the  solicitors  failed  to  secure  the  recjuired  acreage,  so  two  compa- 
nies— ^small  corporations — were  organized  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  stockholders  of  this  company,  or  the  subscribers  to  the  stock 
of  this  company,  to  subscribe  a  certain  amount  of  money  sufficient 
to  rent  outright  from  the  farmers,  at  $10  per  acre,  land  on  which 
the  companies  could  raise  beets  for  the  factories  to  bring  up  the  con- 
tract acreage  to  4,000  acres;  and  if  you  care  for  anything  of  that 
kind,  there  is  the  original  of  that  sort  of  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  this  would  serve  any  particular 
purpose.    You  have  already  stated  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Boulder  &  Weld  Sugar  Co.  was  organized  in 
this  manner,  and  rented  some  300  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  liongmont 
and  attempted  to  grow  beets  for  the  company.  They  signed  up 
contracts  with  the  owners  of  farm  land  at  $10  per  acre  and  hired  all 
the  work  done,  of  course,  just  as  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is 
doing  now.  In  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  this  Boulder  & 
Weld  Sugar  Co.  the  annual  report  shows  that,  under  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, the  proportion  of  capital  stock  in  said  company  actually  paid 
in  is  as  $3,984.75  is  to  $10,000.  That  is  the  amount  paid  in, 
$8^94.76,  or  about  38.94  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  amount  paid  in? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir.  The  indebtedness  of  the  said  corporation 
at  thi-5  time  was  $2,937.27,  and  the  company  lost  on  these  300  acres, 
on  this  first  year  of  raising  beets,  about  $3,000.  The  company  had 
visions  of  profit  in  beet  growing  that  was  given  rise,  to  by  glowing 
statements  about  growing  sugar  beets,  but  these  visions  :fa(red  into 
ji  deficit  of  about  $3,000  the  first  year.  The  next  year  they  cut  out 
all  but  about  140  aeros,  and  they  managed  to  pay  up  about  80  per 
<'ent  of  this  debt,  in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  that  they  col- 
lected that  had  not  been  paid  up  before  to  the  company's  stock.  The 
third  year  the  company  absolved  them  from  the  contract,  and  did 
not  require  them  to  grow  beets  on  the  contract  any  longer,  for  the 
reason  that  the  farmers  around  subscribed  sufficient  acreage  to  run 
the  factory,  and  the  factory  has  continued  each  year  from  that  time, 
and  is  running  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  is  their  acreage  annually  for  a  factory 
of  600  tons  per  day  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Longmont  factory  is  a  1,200- ton  factory,  and 
their  normal  capacity  is  170,000  tons  annually  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  run  about  120  days? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  sir;  they  are  qualified  to  nm  120  days — and  this 
factory  was  running  at  the  rate  of  1,200  tons  per  day  of  12  hours.  C 
think  this  year  their  rate  is  1,700  tons  per  day.  They  have  gone  up 
to  nearly  1.900  tons.  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  they  increa.sed  their  slicing  capacity? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  have  made  some  increase  and  they  have  also  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  their  operations.  As  we  understand  it.  there  is 
a  rivalry  among  the  factories  to  obtain  the  best  efficiency,  ana  a  prize 
of  some*  thousands  of  dollars  is  offered  to  the  head  officials  of  each 
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factory  for  the  man  who  shows  the  best  efficiency  in  the  operation 
of  his  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  about  cover  the  papers  you  have  there 
to  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  quite  all.  I  understood  from  the  information  I 
had  concerning  the  object  of  this  committee  that  its  investigation 
«hould  cov^r  the  question  of  whether  the  combination  of  the  refiners 
reduces  or  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  beets  and  cane  to  the  growers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true.  We  were  directed  by  the  House  to 
-inquire  into  that  question,  and  if  you  will  give  us  some  facts  on  that 
subject  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  I  nave  been  working  among  the  growers,  and  my 
iluties  have  taken  me  among  the  growers  of  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  their  attorney! 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  litigation  for  these  sugar  people 
or  this  sugar  committee? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  want  an  attorney  for? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  first  employed  me — and  that  was. the  inception 
of  my  connection  with  this  committee — to  draft  a  growers'  contract 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grower. 

The  Chairman.  The  growers'  contract  for  labor? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir :  to  grow/  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  with  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  you  were  employed  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  drafting  contracts  with  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  about  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  found  on  perusing  the  contract  they  brought  to 
me  that  terms  were  used  that  involved  a  technical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.    For  instance,  they  used  the  term  "  80  per  cent  purity." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  in  the  contract  prepared  by  the  sugar 
companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  it  provided  that  beets  must  test  80  per  cent 
purity,  and  that  12  per  cent  sugar  should  be  received  by  the  com- 
pany. I  asked  the  committee  if  tliey  understood  these  terms,  that 
is,  80  per  cent  purity  and  12  per  cent  sugar.  Up  to  that  time 
the  farmers  had  been  paid  what  was  called  a  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $5  at  that  particular  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  year  ago  last  September.  The  refiners'  contract 
was  a  rate  of  $4.50.  The  company  had  been  paying  $5.  None 
of  the  farmers  knew  the  technical  significance  of  these  terms  T 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  The  80  per  cent  purity,  then,  was  the  "nigger  in 

the  fence"? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Do  you  quote  me  as  saying  that? 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  intimated  that  it  was,  as  I  understood  you. 
You  stated  that  they  did  not  understand  it,  and  it  was  put  in  there 
by  the  company.    That  is  what  you  stated. 
'Mr.  Dakan.  Jjei  us  understand  each  other,  if  you  please. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes,  of  course ;  I  am  not  hostile  to  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  want  to  be  hostile  to  you,  but  I  am  trying  to 
get  it  right.  The  farmers  did  not  understand  what  80  per  cent  purity 
meant;  they  did  not  understand  that,  and  they  did  not  understand 
what  12  per  cent  sugar  meant.  When  they  referred  the  matter  to 
me,  that  is,  to  draw  the  contract,  I  was  not  familiar  with  these  terms, 
and  I  said  to  them,  "  I  can  not  draw  this  contract  and  use  these  terms 
intelligently  unless  I  understand  their  technical  significance."  It 
was  necessary,  apparently,  to  use  these  terms  in  the  contract.  There 
is  no  imputation  there.  They  were  terms  that  in  my  profession  I 
had  never  met  up  with,  and  these  terms  implied  a  knowledge  of 
chemistiy  as  applied  to  the  sugar  busine&s. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  what  did  it  mean — 80  per  cent  purity?  Did 
it  mean  that  the  beets  should  be  20  per  cent  pure?     If  so,  pure  what? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Saccharin  matter.  I  could  only  give  my  idea  of  the 
matter  because  I  only  had  a  general  knowledge  of  chemistry.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  some  general  knowledge  of  chemistry  obtained 
at  college,  and  they  asked  what  to  do  about  the  matter.  T  explained 
to  them  tnat  if  they  cared  to  wait,  I  would  brush  up  and  learn  the 
meaning  of  these  terms. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  80  per  cent  purity 
means  saccharin  matter?  Do  you  not  mean  that  the  12  per  cent 
meant  saccharin  and  not  the  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Dakan,  As  I  understood  it,  after  some  investigation,  the  juice 
of  the  beet  contains  impurities  that  interfere  with  the  extraction  of 
the  sugar  from  the  juice,  and  the  richness  of  that  juice,  with  reference 
to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  juice,  is  indicated  in  that  way;  that 
is,  80  per  cent  or  85  per  cent  purity.  You  read  something  yesterday 
about  saccharin  in  beets,  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  loss  in  extraction.  For  instance,  if  beets 
tested  15  per  cent  saccharine  matter,  there  was  a  loss  of  15  per  cent 

Mr.  Dakan  (interposing).  I  do  not  know  what  relation  80  per 
cent  purity  has  to  80  per  cent  extraction,  but,  as  I  gather,  there  are 
certain  impurities  in  the  juice  that  will  not  allow  the  sugar  to  crys- 
tallize, and  that  4iinount  of  purity  or  impurity,  whichever  way  you 
look  at  it,  is  defined  by  percentage  in  that  manner.  It  is  80  per  cent 
purity  or  92  per  cent  purity,  and  the  greater  the  purity  the  greater 
the  amount  of  sugar  extracted  from  the  beet.  For  instance,  in  the 
pulp,  in  getting  all  the  sugar  out  of  the  pulp  a  few  years  ago— three, 
four,  or  five  years  ago — the  operators  must  leave  at  least  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  100  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  pulp.  If  they  extracted 
more  from  the  pulp  than  that  amount  they  could  not  get  the  im- 
purity out  of  it,  ana  that  would  prevent  the  sugar  from  crystallizing. 
The  efficiency  of  operation  has  now  increased  to  the  point  where  they 
range  down  to  14  per  cent  extracted,  leaving  only  fourteen  one-hun- 
dredths  of  1  per  cent  sugar  in  the  pulp.  They  go  down  that  low  be- 
fore they  get  this  impurity  that  interferes  with  crystallization;  and  12 
per  cent  sugar  is  by  weight,  as  we  understand  that.  That  is,  the 
beets  must  carry  at  least  12  per  cent  sugar  by  weight.  Then,  after 
I  had  gone  into  that  subject  somewhat,  I  prepared  a  contract  for  the 
growers'  benefit  to  present  to  the  corporation. 
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The  Chaibmak.  What  does  the  grower  now  get  in  Colorado  for  his 
suffar  beets? 

Mr.  Dakak.  That  has  been  testified  to.  He  is  paid  $5  per  ton  for 
beets  testing  from  12  to  14  per  cent ;  for  beets  that  test  15  per  cent^ 
$5.25,  and  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent,  splitting  on  the  half  per  oent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Above  15  per  oent? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir.  The  company  accounts  to  the  farmer  for 
each  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  Here  is  the  table  [indicating] ;  this 
is  an  accouBting  sheet  to  Longmont  farmers  this  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  farmer  get?  How  many 
ix>unds  of  sugar  does  a  ton  of  beets  make? 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  hundred  pounds  of  beets,  15  per  cent  su^ar,  would 
produce  15  pounds  of  sugar.  That  would  be  15  pounds  oi  sugar  to 
100  pounds  of  beets  if  they  could  get  that  15  per  cent  of  su^ar'out 
of  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  can  not  do  that,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  understand  that  not  all  the  sugar  companies  ex* 
tract  that.  There  are' losses  in  the  pulp,  in  the  niter  cloth,  in  the 
sweet  waters,  and  in  the  liming. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  his  15  per  cent 
beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  By  the  ton  ?   . 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  farmer  get  for  the  raw  material 
from  which  a  pound  of  beet  sugar  is  made,  and  then  I  want  to  see 
what  the  company  gets?     Can  you  go  into  tnat  question  with  us? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  say  the  beets  average  16  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  take  .that  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  amount  to  320  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
beets,  on  that  basis.  I  think  the  farmers  at  Longmont  are  paid  more 
than  at  this  rate  of  16  per  cent.  Now,  320  pounds  of  sugar  would 
come  from  a  ton  of  beets,  and  the  farmer  receives  $5.50  a  ton.  Now, 
if  you  divide  $5.50  by  320  you  have  $1.72.  One  and  three-quarters 
cents  is  what  they  pay  for  the  raw  material.  Of  course  the  figures 
would  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  extracted,  but  this  is  a 
fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  was  for  16  per  cent  sugar.  Using  that 
for  illustration,  they  paid  I'i  cents  per  pound  for  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  ii  rhey  averaged  16  per  cent  sugar.  Some 
beets  run  as  iiigh  as  19  and  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  thoy  pay  more  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  it  appears  from  your  calculations  that  they 
pay  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  rneir  raw  material.  Now,  how  much  did 
they  get  for  that  sugar  thl^  year? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  the  gentfeman  giving  the  total  cost  of  manufac 
ture  now  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  I  am  trying  to  show  what  they  pay  for 
their  raw  material. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  want  to  find  out  what  the  farmers  get  for 
beets. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  what  he  pays  per  pound  when  it  comes  out. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  estimate,  m  making  your  estimates  there, 
that  all  of  the  sugar  in  the  beet  is  extracted,  or  do  you  make  allow- 
ances? 
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Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  purpose  of  the  estimates,  about 
8  per  cent.    I  think  it  goes  below  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  extract  all  the  sugar  in  a  beet  except  about  3 
per  cent  by  your  method  of  calculation  ? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  figures  in  Michimn  differ  very  materially  from 
thase.    I  believe  about  15  per  cent  is  me  lowest  figure  with  us. 

Mr.  Dakak.  The  maximum  retail  price  in  1911  to  a  jobber  who 
lives  in  Boulder  Countv,  so  he  told  me  two  weeks  ago  last  Wednes- 
day, when  1  had  a  talk  with  him,  was  $7.60.  That  was  the  retail 
frice,  and  it  was  billed  to  jobbers  at  $7.80,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash, 
t  was  billed  to  the  jobbers  by  the  factory  or  by  the  selling  agent, 
he  did  not  know  which,  at  $7.80.    That  was  the  maximum  price. 

The  Chairmak.  That  was  what  the  factory  got? 

Mr.  Dakak.  Yes,  sir.  Two  weeks  ago  last  Wednesday  he  said 
the  price  of  sugar  billed  to  jobbers  was  $6.20,  less  2  per  cent  for  cashr. 

The  Chairmak.  I  thought  you  stated  $7.80  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  maximum  price  in  1911  was  $7.80  billed  to  job- 
bers, and  the  jobbers  sold  it  to  the  retailers  at  $7.60.  He  said  the  day 
I  was  talked  with  him,  two  weeks  ago,  that  sugar  was  billed  to  him 
at  $6.20,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  what  he  was  paying  for  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  average  price  at 
which  the  manufacturer  sold  his  product? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  told  me  that  the  lowest  he  knew  was  $4.95,  and 
only  once  he  knew  of  that.  I  went  into  the  question  of  the  relative 
consumption  of  sugar  with  him  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
August,  and  September. 

The  Chairman.  But  before  the  sharp  rise  in  price  and  afterwards, 
to  see  how  it  affected  consumption? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir.  His  estimate  was  that  it  was  one  and  one- 
half  times  greater  than  during  the  other  period. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  mean  one  and  one-half  times  greater  while 
it  was  low  than  when  it  went  up? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  during  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  housewives  are  then  puttmg  up  preserves  and  the  canneries  are 
using  sugar,  and  the  demand  isTieavier  in  those  months.  There  is  a 
sharp  rise  during  the  canning  and  preserving  season.  The  factories 
take  advantage  of  that,  and  the  price  then  makes  a  sharp  rise,  and  it 
continues  high  until  that  season  of  demand  is  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  .you  say  that  that  was  the  custom  each  year  in 
the  nast,  or  only  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  the  custom  each  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  anything  with  you  from  which  you  can  tell 
the  committee  what  was  the  average  price  received  by  the  refiners 
during  the  season  of  1911? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  been  trying  for  some  four  weeks  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  have  not  got  it  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  it  seems  to  oe  a  delicate  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  have  also  told  us  about  the  increased  consump- 
tion during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 
Will  you  tell  us  when  Colorado  sugar  first  goes  upon  the  market? 
'When  do  thev  have  anvthing  to  sell? 
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Mr.  Dakak.  About  the  1st  of  October.  Pardon  me  a  moment; 
they  have  immense  warehouses  at  each  factory  and  they  are  able  to 
store  the  product  of  each  factory,  as  we  understand  the  situation. 
In  that  way  they  feed  the  market  according  to  the  market  demand, 
and  a  jobber  or  retailer  who  might  have  some  money  and  who  wanted 
to  speculate  in  sugar  is  unable  to  buy  sugar  from  them  during  the 
season  of  slack  consumption. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Our  information  has  been  along  the  line  that  there 
was  what  has  been  termed  a  ''  sugar  campaig^n,"  which  opens,  say,  on 
the  1st  of  October  and  continues  through  into  January,  when  the 
crop  of  beet  sugar  was  marketed,  and  that  after  that  time  there  was 
not  very  much  beet  sugar  on  the  market.  How  does  that  informa- 
tion accord  with  the  practice  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ordinarily,  I  think  the  warehouses  are  full  of  sugar 
after  the  factory  closes  down. 

Mr.  Malbt.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year! 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  it  is  slowly  shipped  out. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  there  is  a  cam- 
paign, so  called,  for  the  sale  of  beet  sugar  during  the  months  I  have 
mentioned — October,  November,  December,  and  January?  Is  that 
the  season  during  which  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  their  product? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  can  only  give  you  this  season's  observations. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Of  course,  this  season  would  not  quite  answer  my 
question,  because  we  are  still  in  the  month  of  December,  which  is  dur- 
ing what  is  termed  "  the  campaign  period." 

Mr.  Dakan.  Most  of  the  western  sugar  factories  are  closed  now. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  are  they  getting  rid  of  their  product?  What  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  do  sell 
substantially  all  their  product  during  what  is  called  their  campaign — 
that  is,  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  Jan- 
nary?    Has  that  been  their  practice  in  former  years? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  take  it  this  way :  As  soon  as  sugar  is  made,  it  be* 
gins  going  in  the  sack  in  October — that  is,  it  l>egins  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  slicing  of  the  beets.  Within  24  hours  after  slicing  the 
first  beet,  I  think  the  sugar  begins  to  flow,  and  we  begin  to  notice 
reports  of  this  kind  in  the  local  newspapers :  "  The  company  shipped 
so  many  cars  of  warm  sugar." 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  attempt  to  dispose  of  it  all  during  the  season, 
or  do  they  store  it  ana  hold  it  for  distribution  during  the  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  My  opinion,  from  observation,  is  that  they  sell  it  as 
fast  as  they  can  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  when  the  market 
is  high,  before  it  goes  down  to  the  minimum. 

Mr^  Malbt.  Of  course,  it  is  important  for  the  committee  to  know 
whetaer  the  manufacturers  of  beet  sugar,  even  this  year,  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  really  high  prices  in  sugar, 
which  existed  from  August  to  September,  or  whether  they  sold 
their  products  on  the  decline  which  has  taken  place  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  answer  to  that,  I  will  say,  the  experience  of  the 
purchasers  of  sugar  is  that  they  can  not  get  sugar  in  big  quantities 
when  it  is  cheap,  so  the  inference  is  that  the  company  is  holding  it 
to  speculate  upon  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  high  during  the  pre- 
serving and  canning  season. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  it  would  be  common  information  as  to 
wliether  there  is  a  campaign  or  not.  It  should  be  common  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  they  store  it  up  and  sell  it  next  summer,  or 
whether  they  sell  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  only  know  from  common  informartion  that  the 
l>uyers  of  sugar  say  that  they  can  not  ^t  it  when  it  is  cheap. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Perhaps  I  can  put  it  this  way :  After  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, and  from  January  to  next  October  are  the  refiners  able  to  for- 
nish  plenty  of  su^ar  which  they  had  stored  up  for  the  market} 
Have  they  been  able  in  the  past  to  do  so  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  say  a  plenty  of  sugar! 

Mr.  Malbt.  That  is,  sumcient  to  supply  the  market. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  day  after  day,  at  Longmont,  the  reports  so  this 
way :  Three  cars  shipped  out,  four  cars  shipped  out,  five  oars  shipped 
out,^  and  that  continues  through  the  season.  That  continues  a&no&l 
during  the  year.  You  would  not  notice  from  the  reports  of  the 
shipments  any  difference. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  know  whether  any  cane  sugars  from  Louisi- 
iina  are  shipped  into  your  territory  during  this  time? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  any  shipped  from  San  Francisco? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  it  is  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But  whence  it  comes,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the  committee  took  a  rece?^  until 
'2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  ALBEBT  I)AEJLH--<k>ntiniied. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  asked  to  total  the  assessed  valuation  of  tlie 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  les. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  find  that  in  the  counties  in  which  the  nine  factories 
are  located,  and  in  Denver  County,  the  assessed  valuation  is  $2,414,- 
210,  according  to  the  figures  obtained  from  the  various  county  ofEicialB 
of  the  counties  wherein  property  is  located. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  their  capita4ization  is  how  rauchl 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  capitalization  is  $30,000,000.  From  the  fanner's 
point  of  view,  the  company  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000  in  round  num- 
bers, and  collects  dividends  on  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Eaker.  What  is  the  dividend  they  pay? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Five  per  cent  on  common  stock  and  7  per  cent  on 
preferred  stock. 

Mr.  IiAKEit.  Do  you  know  hov%-  mucli  surplus  they  have  on  band, 
these  various  factories?    Have  you  anything  to  show  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  attempted  to  get  at  the  surplus^  and  a  collec- 
tion of  our  information  shows  from  three  to  four  million  doUars. 
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That  is  just  an  estimate.  Now,  the  fanner  pays  taxes  on  an  assessed 
valuat^oiD  of  abcHit  ooe-tbird  of  tlie  market  Value  of  his  property^ 
That  is  the  general  scheme.  If  it  varied  to  one-fourth,  and  they  ^ave 
the  company  the  advantage  of  this  one-fourth  propoi-tion  of  the  value 
of  the  propertj^,  the  physical  value  of  the  companv's  property  would 
then  be  something  like  $10,000,000  in  northern  Colorado  for  the  nine 
factories. 

Mr.  Rakeh.  Does  this  $30,000,000  with  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000^ 
with  the  dividends  paid,  include  these  subsidiary  companies  as  well 
as  the  railroad  and  the  lime  company? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  understand  it  does.  I  understand  they  are 
subsidiary  companies  incorporated  by  the  officials  and  parties  mter- 
ested  in  the  Great  Wle^tern  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Bakiir.  How  does  their  assessment  compare  with  their  capi- 
talization and  the  dividends  paid  on  the  common  and  preferred  as 
compared  with  the  statement  you  have  given  ia  r^ard  to  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  never  gone  into  the  dividends  or  relative 
assessed  valuation  of  the  lime  company,  the  railroad  company,  or 
the  feeding  company.  They  have  subsidiary  feeding  companies.  I 
might  say  in  this  connection  that  the  Great  Western  Su^ar  Co.  or 
the  officials  through  a  subsidiary  corporation  are  engaged  in  build* 
in^  what  is  called  a  chain  of  alnilf  a-meal  mills,  with  the  purpose  of 
using  the  sirup,  niixing  the  refuse  sirup  of  all  of  the  plants  in  north- 
em  Colorado  with  alfalfa  meal,  making  stock  food.  Heretofore  the 
farmers  have  bouffht  sirup  and  mixed  it  with  alfalfa  or  pulp  to  feed 
stock.  Within  the  last  year  or  so  some  independent  alfalfa-meal 
mills  have  attempted  to  buy  the  sirup  to  mix  with  their  alfalfa  meal 
to  make  stock  food  for  safe.  The  company  this  year  notified  them 
that  they  could  not  sell  stock  food  compounded  oi  alfalfa  meal  and 
sirup.  They  could  feed  it  thenaselves.  If  the  alfalfa-meal  mill 
companies  aesired  to  feed  on  their  own  responsibility,  they  would 
sell  them  sirup  for  that,  but  thev  would  not  sell  sirup  to  an  inde- 
pendent meal  mi^  to  make  stocK  food  for  the  market.  They  are 
going  into  that  business  themselves.  And  furtiier,  in  this  relation, 
me  company  or  its  officials  feed  large  numbers  of  cattle  at  various 
yards,  especially  at  Longmont. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  interest  the  company  has  in  the  cattle 
or  in  the  feeding  business,  but  the  farmers  are  unable  to  get  pulp  to 
feed  to  any  extent.  They  used  to  be  able  to  get  the  pulp  to  food 
b'tock,  and  they  would  feed  stock  on  a  small  scale  on  the  pulp  obtained 
from  the  company,  but  the  company  has  taken  over  that  business 
itself.  Ifx  that  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Truman  G.  Palmer 
recently  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  issued — at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  presume — wherein  he  details  his  investigation  of  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  foreign  countries,  and  is  especially  interested  in 
^ving  the  method  of  manajzement  of  foreign  manufacturers 'of  large 
estates,  where  they  use  all  of  the  by-products,  are  not  only  manufac- 
turers of  sugar  but  are  stock  feeders  and  the  manufacturers  of  various 
products  from  the  by-products  of  the  factory,  to  a  degree  that 
these  companies  own  a  business  that  comprehenas  the  entire  profit  to 
be  gained  by  the  maintenance  of  a  sugar  factory,  and  using  the  land 
and  the  products  of  the  factory  all  for  its  own  benefit ;  and  I  take 
it  from  that — from  the  observation  of  the  company's  exploitation  of 
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northern  Colorado— that  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  would  like  to 
make  a  grand  baronial  estate  of  the  sugar-beet  region  of  northern 
Colorado,  having  the  farmers  work  for  them  there  as  the  peasants 
do  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and  make  all  of  the  money  that  is  to  be 
made  out  of  the  lime  that  they  get  from  the  hills  of  that  very  region, 
out  of  the  beets  that  the  farmers  raise  for  them,  out  of  the  stock 
feeding  industry  incident  to  pulp  and  molasses,  out  of  the  alfalfa- 
meal  business — for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  alfalfa  raised  there,  and 
it  must  be  raised  to  fertilize  the  soil—and  out  of  all  the  varied  sub- 
sidiary industries  that  can  be  grown  or  established  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  a  beet-sugar  plant. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  still  these  subsidiary  companies  and  the  profit 
made  by  them  are  not  included  in  any  way  with  the  general  state- 
ment they  here  make  in  regard  to  their  profit  on  the  handling  and  the 
manufacturing  of  the  beets  alone? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all  kept  back? 

Mr.  Dakak.  These  men  who  run  the  sugar  companies  have  these 
other  companies,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  territory  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  There  is  a  corps  of  officials  for  each  one  of 
these  subsidiary  corporations,  and  the  commonalty  of  names  in  tho 
various  corporations  makes  interesting  reading.  We  see  them  in 
newspaper  reports  only.  We  can  not  get  at  the  inwardness  of  the 
subsidiary  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  have  the  same  officers  in  these 
various  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  same  man  will  be  an  officer  of  several  companies. 

The  Chairman.  And  will  get  a  salary  for  each  office? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  salaries  add 
largely  to  the  cost  of  producing  beet  sugar  or  not;  or  have  you  gono 
into  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  have  attempted  to  go  into  that,  and  the  result  of 
that  is — this  is  only  an  opinion — — 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  may  give  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Our  opinion  is  that  each  of  these  corporations  is  a 
separate  entity  and  does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the^  reports 
of  the  cost  of'  production  of  beet  sugar;  that  is,  the  operation  of  a 
beet-sugar  factory  is  a  separate  business  from  feeding  stock  for  the 
market 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  from  transporting  the  beets,  and  from  securing 
lime  from  the  quarries  in  northern  Colorado,  to  the  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  same  men  who  own  the 
stock  and  are  interested,  for  instance,  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  organize  a  company  to  manufacture  alfalfa  meal?  Those  men* 
then,  who  organize  the  company  that  manufactures  the  alfalfa  meal 
are  the  same  men  who  are  interested  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 
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« 

and  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  has  refused  to  sell  the  by-products 
of  sirup  to  the  general  community — to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  the  independent  meal  mills. 

Mr.  Baker.  To  the  farmer,  or  even  to  the  independent  alfalfa- 
plajit  man,  but  thev  seU  it  to  these  men  who  have  organized  a  sub- 
sidiary company  of  their  same  men  t 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  we  understand. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  to  how  far  that  goes  we  can  not  state. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  who  owns  the  stock  in  these  vari- 
ous companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  only  surmise  that  the  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  surmise  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  own  the  stock  of  those  subsidiary  companies? 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  subsidiary  companies. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true?  You  do 
not  Imow  who  the  stockholders  are?    You  think  that  is  right? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  way  of  getting  at  the  business 
of  a  corporation  in  this  country  or  in  Colorado.  That  is  one  trouble 
with  the  management  of  corporations  in  the  United  States,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Getting  at  those  alfalfa-meal  companies,  and  so  on, 
they  are  generally  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  are  they  not?  They  encourage  them  and  make  more  valuable 
your  lands  and  give  greater  advantages  for  the  farmers  to  raise 
alfalfa?  Or  do  those  companies  purchase  alfalfa?  Do  they  handle 
nothing  but  what  they  raise  themselves? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No  ;  they  purchase  alfalfa  from  the  farmers. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  At  the  present  time  I  think  alfalfa  is  about  $10  a  ton 
in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  scheme  of  theirs,  then,  and  are  those  com- 
panies of  theirs,  beneficial  to  the  farmers  or  not  by  making  a  market 
for  their  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  helps  to  make  a  market.  Everything  that 
increases  the  demand  does  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  so  that  that  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
your  State,  then ;  these  subsidiary  companies  that  you  have  mentioned 
are  beneficial  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  this  difference  in  the  benefit.  The  farmers 
before  had  independent  alfalfa-meal  companies  who  would  get  the 
sirup  to  make  this  stock  food,  which  makes  very  valuable  stock  food. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  company  informs  them  that  they  will  not  sell 
the  sirup. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  they  want  it  themselves? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  they  want  it  themselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  does  make  a  market  for  the  farmers'  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes ;  it  helps  to  increase  the  demand  for  alfalfa. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  compare,  Mr.  Dakan,  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  beets  in  Colorado  with  the  price  paid  for  altalf a 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  here  a  report,  in  the  American  Sugar  Industry, 
of  which  Mr.  Willett  spoke,  tne  technical  sugar  journal  published 
3n  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  Published  for  the  beet  people? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Ostensibly  for  the  beet  people  and  sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  for  the  beet-sugar  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  better.  There  is  a  distinction  always  to  be 
made  between  beet  people  and  beet-sugar  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  page  423  in  the  issue  for  September,  1911,  of  the 
American  Sugar  Industry,  is  a  paragraph  which  I  will  read : 

The  Britlfih  consnl  la  Spain  gives,  in  his  annual  report  which  has  Just  been 
issued  by  the  forei^  office,  an  interesting  account  of  the  industry  in  that 
counti*y.  The  industry  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1882,  and  the  price  of 
beets  has  undergone  wide  variations  since  then.  The  cultivation  of  the  root  is 
<inly  profitable  when  the  average  price  of  the  raw  material  is  £1  2s.  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  £1  2s.  per  ton? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a  pound  sterling,  do  you  not  f 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  figures  there  in  metric  tons  or  long  tons? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  see  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  A  pound  is  $4.87,  and  2  shillings  is  48  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  mokes  the  amount  $5.35  or  $5.86. 

Mr.  Maijjy.  Does  that  hjive  any  regard  to  the  percentage  of  sugar 
that  is  in  the  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Something  on  that  will  come  in  later,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  find  anything  there  which  will  clear  up 
whither  they  use  the  metric  ton  or  the  long  ton? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  see  ihat  stated  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  appears.    I  want  to  repeal  that  last  sentence  which  I  read: 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  root  \f*  only  profitable  when  the  average  price  of  the 
raw  material  Is  £1  28.  per  ton.  Before  1890,  however,  the  price  feU  as  low  as 
IGs.  per  ton.  In  the  year  last  lu'.nied  the  construction  of  seven  new  factories, 
and  consequent  competition,  brought  the  price  to  £1  2s.  per  ton,  and  since  the 
tendency  has  been  upward,  the  jnice  at  Grenada  has,  owing  to  competition  be- 
tween the  Sugar  Trust  and  the  independent  factories,  touched  £2  148. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  high. 
Mr.  Dakan  (continuing  reading) : 

The  present  price  Is  fairly  Pteady,  at  £1  10s. 

The  Chairman.  £1 10s.  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  this  vear. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  would  be  $7.32  in  our  money. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  1  want  vou  to  notice  this: 

The  present  price  is  fairly  steady  at  £1  10s.,  and  the  position  of  tlie  beet 
pi-oducer  is  moderately  satisfactory  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  would  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  if  you  got 
that,  would  you  not;  $7.32? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  only  asking  this  year  what  amounts  to 
about  $6. 
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The  Chairman.  These  people  get  $7.32  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  According  to  this  report  published  by  the  British 
consul. 

Mr.  Malby.  T\Tiere  is  that ;  in  Spain  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  Spain. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  anything  there  to  indicate  what  they  pay  for 
su^r? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wanted  it  right  in  this  connection.  I  think  we  have 
it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  that  article,  Mr.  Dakan,  about 
what  refined  sugar  sells  for  over  there? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  the  article,  if  you  are  through 
with  it? 

Mr.  Dakan  (handing  paper  to  Mr.  Malby).  There  are  conditions 
there  which  go  into  the  duty,  and  so  on,  which  you  will  probably 
understand  from  the  reports  that  you  have. 

The  Chair31an.  Do  you  know  what  farmers  generally  get  for  their 
beets  in  France? 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  of  the  reports  that  we  had  for  1909  gave  the 
average  as  $4.90  per  ton,  but  said  that  the  price  per  ton  was  some- 
what fictitious  because  the  growers  benefiteci  by  the  dividends;  they 
were  cooperative  owners  of  factories  to  a  large  degree,  and  had  an 
interest  in  the  factories,  and  they  received  money  from  both  ends 
of  the  business — ^the  beet  end  and  the  sugar  end — so  that,  to  compare 
German  conditions  with  American  conditions  would  be  hardly  fair 
or  be  an  intelligent  basis  of  comparison,  because  American  conditions 
did  not  exist  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  same  thing  true  of  France? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  not  any  information  or  records  from  the 
French  sugar  industry. 

The  Chairman.  This  Spanish  report  which  you  have  given  us  is 
very  interesting 

Mr.  Baker.  That  German  proposition  is  an  important  thing.  If 
those  growers  are  interested  cooperatively  with  the  manufacture  of 
it,  ana  they  get  a  percentage  out  of  that,  we  can  readily  see  why  they 
get  a  lower  price  lor  their  beets. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  combination  existed  between  these  beet  factories  or  between  re- 
fineries or  factories. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  something  more  in  connection  with  this 
Spanish  matter,  and  perhaps  if  the  article  was  to  go  in  it  might  be 
important. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  You  had  a^  scale  of  prices  paid  by  the  factories 
which  you  presented  this  morning.    Have  you  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  it  was  an  actual  accounting  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers near  Ix>ngmont  this  fall,  just  as  it  was  paid  to  the  farmer.  That 
is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  l^Ai-BY.  After  giving  the  price  of  beet  sugar  this  article  says : 

Tbe  sugar  manufacturer  is  worse  off  than  the  cultivator.  The  existing  situ- 
ation In  the  industry  is  due  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  combination  known 
as  the  Sugar  Trust  and  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  Government.    Up  to  1890 
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home-grown  sugar,  while  protected  by  a  heavy  Import  duty,  was  uot  subject 
to  any  internal  taxes.  In  1902  the  Sugar  Trust  was  formed,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  preventing  overproduction  and  in  the  secret  hope  of  being  able  to  buy 
up  all  the  sugar  interests  and  create  a  monopoly.  In  1907  the  industry  was 
going  through  a  crisis.  A  law  was  passed  Increasing  the  excise  duty  to  75 
pesetas — 

One  peseta  is  equal  to  about  17  cents — 

prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  factories  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and 
also  prohibiting  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years  the  establishment  of  any 
new  factories  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  of  those  already  existing. 

That  creates  quite  a  different  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  the  question  that  I 
wanted  to  ask  you :  Whether  or  not  your  beet  people  there,  the  people 
who  raise  the  beets,  have  more  than  one  customer  to  whom  they  can  sell, 
or  whether  all  these  different  factories  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, and  how  that  affects  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  farmer  believes  that  that  is  exactly  the  situation 
that  he  is  laboring  under;  that  this  organization  prevents  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  prevents  overproduction;  and  that  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  objects  of  the  combination  of  the  sugar  companies. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  these  nine  different  companies  do 
not  bid  for  the  farmer's  beets,  but  if  they  are  all  under  the  same 
management  they  all  work  together? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  contract  was  to  be  made  on  the  7th  of  December, 
Wednesday,  for  next  year,  by  the  Great  Western  directors,  calling 
in  all  the  field  men  to  Denver,  Mr.  Dixon  told  me  that  himself,  two 
days  before  we  left  there,  that  on  the  7th  of  this  month  Mr.  Morey 
would  be  in  Denver  and  that  they  would  take  up  the  contract  for 
the  year  1912  with  all  of  the  field  men  and  factory  managers  of 
northern  Colorado;  that  those  managers  were  acquainted  with  the 
disposition  of  the  farmers,  and  they  called  them  in  to  the  Sugar  Build- 
ing in  Denver,  in  the  head  offices  there,  and  grouped  all  the  Great 
"IVestern  directors  and  its  agents  from  northern  Colorado  to  make 
a  contract  to  present  to  the  farmers  next  year;  and  the  business  of 
the  field  men  was  to  advise  the  directors  of  the  company  in  regard 
to  the  farmers,  and  to  get  in  that  way  the  scale  that  they  thought  the 
farmers  would  stand  fcr.  This  contract  was  made  for  all  northern 
(]!olorado'. 

The  Chair^^ian.  T  understand  in  regard  to  the  beet-sugar  industry 
in  Colorado  that  every  single  beet-sugar  concern  there  belongs  to  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  northern  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  nine  of  those  factories  in  northern 
Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  the  organization  of  this  company  they 
would  have  been  possible  competitors  of  each  other  for  the  beets  that 
the  farmers  raise,  to  some  extent,  would  they  not;  and  instead  of 
one  big  strong  customer  with  nobody  to  bid  against  him,  you  would 
have  had  nine  customers  bidding  against  each  other,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least? 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  factories'  were  some  of  them  built,  and  some 
of  them  purchased,  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  was  so  much  horseplay  in  the  landing  of  a 
factory  in  each  community  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  the 
details  of  each  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morey,  particularly,  virtually  said  that,  too. 
They  bought  some  that  were  already  built  when  they  went  into  the 
business,  and  promoted  and  built  others,  developing  trie  business. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  perfection  of  the  organization  did  not  then  exist 
that  exists  now,  and  there  were  independent  capitalists,  as  we  under- 
stood, attempting  to  get  a  foothold  in  this  rich  beet  region ;  and  the 
water  facilities  and  the  irrigation  there,  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  absence  of  clouds  made  it  a  particularly  desirable  location 
for  this  business;  and  when  it  was  discovered, 'after  experimentation 
with  the  sugar  beet^  that  this  region  excelled  almost  any  other  region 
in  America  for  this  purpose,  there  was  then  some  competition  in 
landing  independent  capital  tor  a  sugar  factory ;  and  by  manipula- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  all  of  these  companies  were  combined 
and  gathered  together — we  know  not  how — in  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  until  now  there  is  a  perfect  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar  company. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly,  then,  of  the  beet- 
sugar  market? 

Mr.  Dakan.  An  absolute  monopoly. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nobody  else  to  buy  beets  except  them  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir;  we  all  sign  this  contract.     No  other  contract 

can  be  made.  .      .      *". 

The  Chairman.  But  if  this  combination  did  not  exist,  the  condi- 
tions would  be  different  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  refer  you  to  the  Spanish  experience. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  would  be  locally  the  situation 
in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  condition  of  business  before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  Before  these  factories 
were  combined,  did  the  farmers  get  any  better  prices,  and  did  they 
have  conditions  that  were  any  fairer  than  they  nave  now  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  only  familiar  with  the  Longmont  factory,  when 
they  were  first  built.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
prices  paid,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the  treatment  about  the  com- 
munity was.  That  was  8  or  10  years  ago.  I  have  never  gone  into 
that. 

The  Chairman.  You  farmers  contend  that  if  you  had  more  than 
one  customer  you  would  get  along  better? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  there  was  actual  competition. 

The  Chairman.  x\ctual  competition  for  the  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  if  they  could  deal  freely  with  the  different  men. 
Here  they  are  not  consulted  in  any  way  concerning  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  as  to  how  much  they  shall  be  paid  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chamman.  This  big  concern,  that  has  got  all  these  nine  plants 
in  your  region,  just  gets  its  agents  there  together  and  fixes  a  figure 
and  notifies  the  farmers,  "  We  will  pay  you  so  much  for  sugar  beets," 
and  it  is  either  take  it  or  leave  it ;  is  that  right  ? 

18809—11 17  # 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  price  since  the 
farmers'  organization  got  to  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  Farmers*  Union  attempts  to  meet  that  situ- 
ation, and  that  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organization? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  one  of  the  numerous  objects. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  it  is  one  of  the  objects? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  got  a  committee  that  handles  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  they  have  also  the  American  Beet  Growers' 
Leamie  out  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  officers  undertake  to  do  the  best  they 
can  with  this  company  and  to  get  as  much  of  a  price  as  possible  for 
the  farmers  for  their  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  make  it  a  cooperative  business,  as  far  as  is 
possible  with  a  business  of  thaj;  kind. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  to  kind 
of  divide  up  profits  with  them ;  is  that  the  idea  ?    . 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  The  farmer,  on  the  average  yield  and  price  of 
beets  paid,  just  breaks  even.  The  company,  according  to  their  own 
reports,  make  a  profit  of  $1.10  a  sack.  The  farmer,  on  the  average, 
does  not  make  a  profit.  He  gets  his  wages.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
count  any  profit  or  any  salary  for  himseli. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  farmer  get  the  benefit  of  any  of  this 
protection  we  have  on  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Only  in  the  way  indicated  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs  testified  yesterday  that  he  got  a  profit. 
You  say  the  farmers  are  not  allowed  a  profit.  He  showed  a  profit  of 
$46.10  an  acre  in  his  testimony  yesterday. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  was  speaking  of  the  average  man,  the 
average  of  the  business,  if  you  please.  The  average  of  Colorado 
just  about  lets  the  farmer  break  even.  That  takes  in  Mr.  Combs  and 
Mr.  Bodkin  and  any  other  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  every  other  man,  averaging  them  up? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  average  of  the  business  on  the  side  of  the  farmer 
does  not  allow  him  to  make  a  profit;  and,  according  to  your  figures, 
the  company  makes  $1.10  a  sack;  so  that  the  farmer  sees  the  com- 
pany making  $1.10  a  bag  profit 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you;  I  gave  you  Mr.  Wil- 
lett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  there  are  100  pounds  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  that  is  $1.10  a  bag. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mir.  Dakan.  Now  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  The  profit 
is  $1.10  a  bag.  The  average  percentage  of  extraction  is  15  per  cent,  or 
three  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  the  estimate  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  not  by  me. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  for  illustration 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  15  per  cent  beets  will  not  yield  300 
l^ounds  of  sugar  per  ton :  it  will  take  17|  per  cent  beets  to  yield  that 
much. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  we  have  factories  that  do  yield  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  are  some  beets  that  do  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  I  want  to  illustrate  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Suppose  they  extract  15  per  cent  of  sugar;  that  is 
three  bags  of  sugar  per  ton  extracted  from  the  beets.  If  the  average 
yield  is  10  tons  per  acre  for  the  State,  there  is  30  bags  of  sugar  per 
acre  that  the  company  gets  out  of  the  soil  in  Colorado.  They  make 
on  that  $1.10  per  bag,  according  to  the  figures  given. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  your  average?  Do  your  beets  in  Colorado 
average  17J  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  He  is  figuring  it  on  a  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  just  illustrating  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  pardon  me.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you; 
I  am  trying  to  get  this  right.  You  do  not  get  three  bags  of  sugar 
out  of  a  ton  of  15  per  cent  beets,  and  you  have  shown  that  15  per  cent 
is  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Pardon  me.  .Wait  until  I  get  through  and  I  will  get 
to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  is  an  illustration  on  a  15  per  cent  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  company  makes  $33  per  acre,  on  the  average,  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  From  the  lands  of  the  Colorado  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  on  15  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Dakak.  On  the  extraction  of  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  extraction? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  means  17J  per  cent  beets  on  the  test. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Some  factories  run  up  that  way.  I  am  not  very  far 
wrong,  when  I  get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This,  then,  means  that  the  company  makes  $33  an  acre 
profit  after  paying  its  officials  enormous  salaries  and  charging  that 
out  of  that.  In  addition  to  these  enormous  salaries  it  makes  $33  an 
acre  off  the  farmer's  land  in  Colorado.  The  farmer  just  breaks  even 
on  the  business  basis  of  management  by  the  company.  The  farmer 
has  made  no  profit,  and  the  company  has  made  $33  an  acre  off  the 
land  of  the  farmer  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  vou  know  that  the  factorv  makes  that?  That  is 
the  point  I  want  to  get  at.  And  if  so  how  do  you  arive  at  your  fig- 
ures showing  their  profit? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  taking  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  the  profit.  I 
as  taking  your  estimate. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Willett  is  a  New  York  man,  and  this 
firm  \^  in  Colorado.    The  average  I  gave,  as  given  by  him,  gives  a 
profit  of  1.10  cents  pet  pound,  which  is,  as  I  understand  it,  through 
out  the  whole  United  States — the  entire  beet-sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  we  imderstand  that  the  efficiency  of  the  facto- 
ries in  Colorado  is  such  that  they  excel  in  the  extraction  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  do  not  so  understand  that.  I  do  not  know  why. 
If  go,  why  ?  Tell  me  why  your  factories  there  can  get  any  more  sugar 
out  of  beets  than  other  factories?  I  am  not  quairelling  with  you,  but 
I  want  to  know  these  things. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  T  do  not  know  why,  because  we  are  not  allowed  to  ^o 
into  that  with  the  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  that.  Perhaps  you  are 
right  and  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Fordney. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  we  asked  Mr.  Dixon  whether  the  figures  he 
read  were  not  the  extraction,  when  he  said  15.57  per  cent  sugar,  he 
was  very  much  embarrassed,  closed  up  his  records,  and  would  not 
answer  the  question — would  not  speaK  to  us  concerning  that  any 
more. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  on  that  point:  Are  these  companies 
all  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Some  of  the  subsidiary  companies  are  organized  in 
Colorado. 

Mr  Mai*by.  I  mean  the  sugar  companies.  Is  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  a  Colorado  corporation,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  could  not  say.  My  impressitm  is  that  it  is  a  New 
iTorsey  corporation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  make  reports  to  the  secretai^  of  state  or  other 
officials  of  the  State  oi  Colorado  under  your  taxing  system  ?  Do  they 
make  any  report  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  that  is  of  any  value  from  a  taxation  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  make  any  report  at  all  as  to  their  receipts 
and  income  and  disbursements  and  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  make  a  report  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany— I  may  not  be  altogether  corect  in  this,  but  that  is  the  general 
scheme — of  the  stock  outstanding  and  the  debts  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Maijiy.  And  their  income? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  there  any  laws  in  the  State  of  Colorado  taxing 
the  income,  gross  or  net  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  corporation  law  to  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see,  unless  we  have  all  of  the  details  that  go  in 
to  make  up  a  company's  income,  as  well  as  their  outgo,  we  are  apt  to 
come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

I  notice  on  page  2729  of  our  hearings  that  Mr.  Palmer,  in  response 
to  a  question  put  by  our  chairman  with  reference  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  at  Denver,  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  *  ♦  «  Then  we  go  to  Colorado.  The  concerns  about  wliioh 
I  have  been  readlifg  are  the  very  biggest  in  the  bnslness,  are  tliey  not? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  again  from  the  Beet  Snpnr  (iftzette,  whidi  is  a 
standard  publication  and  reliable? 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  published  in  the  interest  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  V 

Mr.  Palmer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman   (reading)  : 

"  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  dividend.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  of  Den- 
\er.  Colo.»  has  declared  two  quarterly  dividends  of  11  per  cent  each  on  the  com- 
nion  stock.  The  first  Is  payable  July  2.  to  stock  of  record  June  15 ;  the  second 
Is  payable  October  8,  to  stock  of  record  September  15.  The  company  has  declaimed 
quarterly  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  for  a  year  to  come.  Tlie  first  i«5 
payable  July  2,  to  stock  of  record  June  15;  the  second,  October  3,  to  stock  of 
record  September  15;  the  third,  Januarj'  2,  1911,  to  stock  of  record  Pecenibor 
15,  and  the  fourth,  April  3,  1911,  to  stock  of  record  March  15,  1911.    There  is 
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^13,130,000  preferred  and  $10,544,000  common  outstanding.  The  company  has 
]kaid  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  since  1905  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent.  The 
first  dividend  on  the  common  stoclc  was  paid  in  January  of  this  year  at  rate  of 
fi  per  cent," 

Would  you  say  that  is  a  true  statement  of  the  conditions  so  far  as  the  Great 
Western  Is  concerned? 

Mr,  Palmer.  I  should  Judge  so.  They  did  not  commence  to  pay  dividends  on 
the  common  stocls  until  Just  recently,  as  I  recollect.  The  last  quotation  I  hnv 
heard  on  their  common  stock  was  89. 

Now,  it  would  appear  from  the  reading  of  this  document  that  while 
there  may  be  a  capitalization  in  excess  of  that  outstanding,  the  out- 
standing'stock  is  something  like  $23,700,000,  instead  of  $30,000,000. 
It  would  appear  that  they  had  paid  dividends  only  on  $13,130,000 
since  1905,  and  that  no  dividend  nad  been  paid  on  any  other  portion 
of  it  until  about  a  half  a  year  ago.  The  point  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that,  if  you  are  correct  about  the  company  making  such  vast  sums 
of  money,  it  certainly  is  not  indicated  by  the  payment  of  any  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  who  own  the  company.  I  am  wonder- 
ing— and  that  is  why  I  asked  you  whether  there  is  any  report  made 
to  your  secretary  of  state  or  any  other  officer — whether  their  receipts 
and  disbursements,  if  such  a  statement  was  filed,  would  not  show 
that  you  must  be  mistaken  with  reference  to  your  deductions  as  to 
the  excessive  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  that 
was  done.  You  see,  there  has  been  no  dividend  on  the  common  stocky 
except  two  (juarterly  dividends,  recently  declared.  The  first  com- 
mon stock  dividend  was  payable  on  July  2,  and  the  second  was  pay- 
able on  October  3.    I  take  it  that  that  must  be  1910. 

Mr.  Sakeb.  What  was  the  amount  of  that  dividend,  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Malbt.  It  was  1 J  per  cent ;  a  quarterly  dividend,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  on  the  common  stock;  and  the  dividend  on 
the  preferred  stock  is  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  but  that  is  only  $13,000,000  instead  of  $30,- 
000,000.  How  do  you  account  for  the  payment  simply  on  $13,000,- 
000  of  the  preferred  stock,  and  none  on  the  common  stock  except 
for  about  a  year,  now,  if  they  are  in  receipt  of  such  a  vast  amount 
of  money! 

Mr.  Dakak.  I  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  put  in  the  surplus  and 
undivided  profit. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  thej  report  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  you  will  permit  me,  here  is  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Morey,  which  explains  the  stock  question.  Mr.  Malby  was  examin- 
ing him.    I  read  from  page  874  or  the  record : 

^Ir.  Malby.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  was  incorporated  In  the  State  of 
Xew  Jersey? 

Mr.  MoREY.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Malby.  With  a  capital  stock  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Morey.  Originally,  |120,000.000.  That  was  the  authorized  capital,  $10,- 
000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  then  afterwards  it  was  In- 
crensed,  making  $30,000,000  of  capital,  $15,000,000  of  each,  but  it  is  not  all 
issued. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  of  it  has  been  Issued? 

Mr.  MoREY.  Of  the  preferred,  there  has  been  issued  136,300  shares. 

Mr.  MAI.BY.  Thirteen  and  some  odd  million  dollars? 

Mr.  MoREY.  Yes;. and  of  the  common,  105.440  shares,  or  $10,500,000. 

That  makes  $23,130,000. 
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Mr.  Malby.  That  is  substantially  this  statement.  All  that  I 
wanted  was  to  insert  here  their  own  records,  as  being  a  sort  of  an 
appropriate  place  for  a  comparison  between  that  and  the  other.  The 
full  statement  may  go  in  at  any  time,  when  I  find  it.  Figuring  upon 
the  basis  that  Mr.  Dakan  has  given,  of  course  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  they  were  domg  with  their  money,  because  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  gone  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  a  statement  from  the  "Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  From  the  Great  Western. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  While  you  are  finding  that,  may  I  ask  a  few 
questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  made  some  comparison  here  of  the  prices 
paid  by  independents  and  the  Michigan  Co.'s  factories  in  the  State 
of  Michigan,  under  their  contract  which  you  gave  me  a  copy  of  a 
little  while  ago,  which  I  understood  to  be  exactly  as  it  is  stated  there, 
with  the  prices  obtained  by  the  Colorado  farmers.  From  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Combs  and  yourself — ^I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  yet  given  that — I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it 
costs  you  ^considerably  more  per  acre  to  produce  your  beets  in  Colo- 
rado than  it  costs  to  produce  beets  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  In 
Colorado  you  must  pay  for  water  and  you  must  dig  ditches  to  dis- 
tribute that  water  over  the  fields,  whereas  in  Michigan  we  get  water 
from  the  elements  without  cost.  You,  by  being  able  to  give  the  beets 
water  when  they  need  it  most,  and  having  sunshine  practically  all 
the  time  during  the  growing  season  of  beets,  have  an  advantage  over 
a  State  that  depends  upon  the  elements,  because  beets  need  sunshine 
all  the  time,  and  water 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  they  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  When  they  need  it.  Sometimes  we 
get  too  much  of  it,  in  Michigan,  and  sometmies  not  enough.  I 
have  made  a  comparison  of  the  prices  paid,  with  the  various  per- 
centages of  sugar  content  in  the  beets,  and  I  wanted  to  give  them 
to  you;  and  you  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  I  want  them  to  go  in 
the  record.  For  12  per  cent  beets  your  Colorado  farmers,  as  1  re- 
member from  the  statement  you  made  here,  get  $6  per  ton,  flat? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $4.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr  FoRDNEY.  For  13  per  cent  beets  you  get  $5,  flat. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $4.83^.  For  14  per 
cent  beets  you  get  $6,  flat.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets  $5.16f  per 
ton.  On  15  per  cent  beets  you  get  $5.25.  The  Michigan  farmer  gets 
$5.50.  For  16  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  farmer  receives  $5.50  per  ton, 
and  the  Michigan  farmer  $5.83^.  For  17  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado 
farmer  gets  $5.75  per  ton,  and  the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.16|  per 
ton.  For  18  per  cent  beets  the  Colorado  fanner  gets  $6  per  ton,  and 
the  Michigan  farmer  gets  $6.50  per  ton.  Is  not  that  about  nght, 
so  far  as  Colorado  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  my  understanding  in  Michigan,  and  that 
is  according  to  the  Michigan  contract  which  you  gave  me  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  That  is  not  such  a  very  great  difference  in  the 
I)rice  paid  per  ton;  it  ranges  from  60  cents.  The  higher  the  per- 
centage the  greater  the  difference  between  your  prices  and  the  Michi- 
gan prices. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  beets 
is  nearly  double.  ^ 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  much  more,  as  I  said.  But  it  has  always 
been  contended  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — ^I  do 
not  know  that  that  information  has  been  presented  here — that  you 
were  getting  a  higher  i)er  cent  of  sugar  in  your  beets  in  irrigated 
land  distri5s,  and  a  higher  tonnage  per  acre.  But  Mr.  B^kin 
stated  yesterday,  I  think — or  Mr.  Combs  stated — ^that  your  average 
tonnage  per  acre  there  was  about  10  tons.  That  does  not  vary  very 
much  from  the  tonnage  harvested  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  give  you  there  a  record  which  I  have  here, 
something  concerning  those  things? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  1908  the  total  acreage  in  Colorado  was  119,475. 
The  yield  was  9.28  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  ask  you  who  made  up  those  statistics?  Are 
those  Government  reports  or  your  State  reports,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  I  got  these  figures  from  the  American  Sugar 
Industry,  this  sugar-beet  loumal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  Government  estimate? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  that  yesterday  or  this  morn- 
ing an  estimate  was  given  on  the  crop  of  Michigan  ^ken  from  some 
Government  report  here,  which  widely  differs  from  the  real  results 
in  the  State,  showing  but  a  fraction  over  7  tons  per  acre  there. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  this  is  for  1908.  I  am  going  on 
three  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  know  whether  this  is  from  a 
Government  report  or  from  State  reports? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  it  is  taken  from  the  American  Sugar  Indus- 
try, this  technical  journal. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  figures  being,  perhaps,  taken  from  Government 
reports? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  will  just  give  this  table,  so  that  the  stenogra- 
pher may  have  it  compact. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Total  acreage,  Colorado,  1908,  119,475;  yield  per 
acre,  9.28  tons;  per  cent  of  sugar,  13.85;  1909,  total  acreage,  141,600; 
yield  per  acre,  10.33  tons ;  per  cent  of  sugar,  14.24. 

Mr.  FoRDNE\'.  That  is  oelow  the  general  average  of  Michigan. 
You  can  not  get  300  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  a  ton  of  beets  of  that 
percentage,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  your  figures  of  300  pounds  per  ton  must  be  for 
some  other  years  or  on  some  other  basis. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  I  took  the  basis  of  17,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  If 
that  illustration  is  objectionable,  I  would  reduce  it  to  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  It  is  not  objectionable  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  objectionable,  if  it  is  based  on  the  actual 
conditions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  illustration  should  be  taken  by  this  committee 
as  dealing  with  actual  results,  in  showing  excessive  profits,  as  you 
claim,  by  the  sugar  factories,  and  such  poverty-stricken  profits  by 
the  farmers  for  their  crops. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  suppose  we  get  at  this  year,  for  an  illustration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  can,  do  that.    For  instance,  you  take 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  crop  of  1911. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  1910-11? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  the  1911  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  1911  crop  has  not  been  ground  out  yet. 

Mr.  Dakan,  Up  to  last  Weanesday  Mr.  Dixon  informed  us  that 
the  average  was  15.57  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  tbe  State? 

Mr.  Dakan.  For  the  State. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  15.57? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  for  the  State;  that  is  as  we  understood  it.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  per  cent  of  extraction  is  there,  but  I  will 
ask  you  to  give  nie  that. 

IVp.  FoRDNEY.  I  know,  from  statements  that  are  general  in  the 
business,  that  it  is  about  85  per  cent  of  the  extraction,  with  the 
Steffens  process,  which  is  the  most  modern  process.  In  other  words, 
if  you  extract  100  pounds  you  save  only  85  pounds  of  it.  I  think 
that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  make  three  sacks  and  11.4  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  get  three  sacks  out  of  those 
percentages. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  take  85  per  cent  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  15.57? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.    That  figures  out  2.6469. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Hamlin  figures  hepe  that  with  15  per  cent  sugar, 
85  per  cent  of  15.57  extraction  would  give  264^  pounds,  by  the 
Stenens  process,  which  is  used ;  and  he  says  that  under  other  methods 
considerably  less  than  that  much  sugar  would  be  saved.  You  know 
that  they  have  the  Steffens  process? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  know  that  they  have  it  in  some  of  the  factories, 
and  the  sirup  is  shipped  to  those  factories.  Some  of  the  factories 
have  the  Steffens,  and  some  do  not,  but  from  those  that  do  not  the 
sirup  is  shipped  in  tanks  to  those  that  have  the  Steffens,  so  that  they 
use  all  the  sirup  they  manufacture  in  that  way.  That  is,  they  get 
all  of  the  sugar  that  they  can  get  out  of  the  sirup.  Of  course  there 
is  some  sirup  left  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Yes,  refuse;  that  is  bitter  sirup.  They  extract  al- 
cohol from  that  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  and  they  also  use  it  for  stock  food,  mixing  it 
with  alfalfa  and  straw? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  it  is  used  so  with  us,  too. 

Mr.  Dakan.  In  northern  Colorado  the  extraction,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  get  at  the  actual  conditions,  this  year  is  264^  pounds  from  a- 
ton,  and  they  make  $1.10  profit  per  bag.^ 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Per  100  pounds,  yes, 

Mr.  Dakan.  Per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  many  bags  do  you  figure  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  2.64  bags.^ 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean,  what  was  the  output  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  year  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Any  year — ^take  any  year.  Each  year  has  its  own,  of 
course.    That  would  be  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  profit  at  $1.10. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  average  tonnage  for  1909  was  10^. 

Mr.  Maiby.  I  mean  what  was  me  output  in  bags  of  the  factories 
of  Colorado.  You  give  the  profit  on  each  bag.  You  are  fi^ring 
the  profit  on  each  baff.  On  what  number  of  bags  do  you  ^gurel 
How  many  bags  was  the  output? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Our  estimate  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  in 
tonnage  this  ye&r  is  700,000  tons  for  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  will  help  you,  if  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Maiby. 
We  were  figuring  on  saving  85  per  cent  of  sugar  in  the  beets,  on  15.57 
per  cent  in  the  I^ts,  which  means  264^  pounds  from  a  ton  of  sugar, 
and  if  Mr.  Willett's  estimate  of  1.10  cents  a  pound  is  correct,  the 
profit  to  the  factory  is  $2.91  profit  per  ton  of  beets  worked. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now  we  are  getting  at  the  comparison  that  I  wish  to 
state  that  causes  the  farmer  to  ai^  for  a  larger  price  for  his  beets. 
At  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer  of  raising  beets,  he  just  about 
breaks  even.  He  sees  the  company  making  about  $30  per  acre  on 
this  basis  off  of  the  land  that  he  does  not  make  anything  from  as  a 
profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  a  very  small  one,  if  he  makes  any  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  comparatively  small  one,  I  mean  compared  with 
the  profit  of  the  company. 

Mr.  FoBONEY.  His  investment  is,  of  course,  much  less  in  propor- 
tion than  that  of  the  factory.    However 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  he  gets  no  salary.  He  sees  the  officials  of  the 
company  getting  millions  of  dollars  in  salaries,  and  that  is  not  in- 
cluded m  these  profits. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  get  millions  of  dollars  in  salary,  what  are  the 
salaries?  You  have  referred  to  excessive  salaries  several  times. 
Have  you  any  figures  on  what  salaries  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know  what  the  officials  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  get. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  but  the  officials  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  do  not  know,  but  they  own  a  large  proportion 
of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  the  officials  of  your  local  company  get? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Morey  probably  gets  $20,000  or  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoBDj^BY.  He  superintends  the  11  factories,  does  he? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  presume  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  heard  of 
Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  They  have  nine  factories  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Nine  in  our  State,  and  one  at  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  not  Mr.  Morey  superintendent  over  all  of  those 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  a  little  more  than  $2,000  a  year  for 
each  factory,  for  his  salary? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  you  care  to  figure  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  want  to  figure  it  tnat  way  unless  it  is 
right.  Is  he  superintendent  of  the  entire  eleven  factories,  do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  just  what  his  official  connection  is. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  evidence  shows  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  information  riven  me  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  who 
is  present,  is  that  Mr.  Morey  is  at  this  time  president  of  the  eleven 
factories  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey 's  own  testimony  shows  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  I  am  informed  that  he  gets  $25,000  a  year, 
which  is  a  little  more  than  $2,000  to  be  charged  to  each  factory,  if 
it  is  equally  proportioned.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  tlie  salaries  paid 
to  the  officers,  that  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  you.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  numerous  salaries  of  $10,000  which  are  re- 
l)<>rted.  <jnd  some  $5,000  and  $7,000  salaries,  but  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  !•  uRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  how  manv  in  each  factory  receive 
a  salary  of  $10.000 1 

Mr.  1)akan  No;  nor  in  any  factory,  how  much  any  receive.  But, 
for  ir)?5<^ance.  tnke  the  chemist  in  chief;  I  do  not  know  what  his 
official  title  is,  but  the  man  who  has  charge  of  and  is  responsible 
for  the  (;hemic'ftl  management  of  the  industry  for  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.:  he  is  a  high-salaried  official.  Then,  the  general 
.superintendent,  the  general  neld  man,  and  the  general  agricultural- 
ist?. They  have  experts  from  Germany  who  are  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  agricultural  experiments. 

Mr.  1^  ORDXEV.  Mr.  Morey  gave  all  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and 
higli-prioed  men  connected  with  the  company,  and  that  is  already 
in  the  record.     Have  you  examined  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  that  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dakax.  J  haye  examined  the  record,  but  I  did  not  see  the  list 
of  salaries.     I  did  not  see  the  record  until  we  got  here  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Co:\j[BS.  Mr.  Morey  did  give  them.     I  read  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  it  purport  to  be  the  salaries  of  all  of  the  officials? 

Mr.  r'oRDNEY.  I  do  not  know.    We  can  find  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Af alby.  AA'hik  we  are  stopping  on  that,  for  a  moment,  let  me 
ask  another  question.  The  witness  was  testifying  as  to  the  output 
of  their  concerns  in  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  and  the  method  of 
ascertaining  what  the  output  is,  and  so  forth.  You  have  been 
dealing  somewljjit  in  acreages,  but  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to 
some  statistics  offered  by  Mr.  Morey  as  to  the  output  of  his  united 
factories.  How  much  per  bag  of  100  pounds  do  you  figure  the  profit 
would  be.  Under  the  method  you  have  described?  How  much  would 
be  the  profit  on  100  pounds  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $1.10 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  bags  do  you  figure? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  average  yield  per  acre  it  would  be  29f ,  at  10 
tons  per  acre. 
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Mr.  Maiay.  But  what  would  be  the  aggregate,  I  mean;  what 
would  be  the  aggregate  output  ?  You  must  have  sostKething  to  go 
by  to  ascertain  what  their  entire  income  would  be? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  mean  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  if  that  is  where 
they  are  located. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  two  factories,  you  know,  that  are  not  in 
northern  Colorado,  which  belong  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.^ 
so  that  we  can  only  estimate  their  output  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  you  estimate  that  to  be? 

Mr.  Dakak.  We  estimate  it  this  year  at  700,000  tons  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Reduce  that  to  sugar  in  bags,  and  tell  me  what  it 
would  be. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  and  Mi.  Fordney  have  gone  over  that.  Get  it 
down  to  bags  of  sugar,  so  that  we  can  make  a  comparison  of  esti- 
mates between  your  figures  and  Mr.  Morey's  figures. 

Mr.  Dakan.  This  would  be  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right;  any  year. 

Mr.  Dakan.  For  &e  present  campaign. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right.  ^  So  long  as  we  get  the  price  per  bag,  we 
can  easily  enouffh  ascertain  as  to  the  balance. 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  beets  in  northern  Colorado 
for  the  campaign  of  1911  of  700,000  tons,  and  an  extraction  of  2.9 
bags  per  ton,  the  number  of  bags  produced  on  that  estimate  for  the 
present  campaign  would  be  2,030,000  bags  of  sugar  of  100  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Malby.  Upon  which  you  calculate  there  is  a  profit  of  $1.10 
a  bag? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  that  profit  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  yield  you  about  $2,238,000. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Those  are  the  nine  factories  you  are  figuring  on, 
Mr.  Dakan? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  They  would  yield  2,030,000  bags? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  I  call  attention  to  Mr.  Morey's  statement  as 
to  what  their  actual  output  was  for  the  campaign  oi  1909-10,  2,146,- 
828  bags.    For  the  campaign  of  1910-11  it  was  1.462,798  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  When  did  he  give  that  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  given  on  June  24, 1911. 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  was  dealing  in  futures,  then,  for  1910-11. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  the  campaign  of  1911-12,  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  futures  about  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  estimating  for  the  campaign  now  of  1911-12. 

Mr.  Maijby.  What  we  are  trying  to  fiud  out  is  not  what  the  profits 
were  for  a  given  year,  but  in  a  certain  period  of  time  which  would 
represent  the  fair  and  uniform  income  of  the  company.  You  can 
not  tell  what  the  income  of  a  man  or  a  corporation  is  by  selecting 
one  year,  but  you  can  by  taking  a  period  of  years. 

i/ir.  Dakan.  But  last  year  there  was  a  very  short  acreage  for  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 
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Mr.  MAiar.  Yes;  I  know;  but  apparently  they  have  their  ups  and 
downs  the  same  as  everybody  else  does.  They  have  the  same  ex- 
penses ;  their  fixed  charges  are  just  the  same,  ^ow,  they  would  make 
money,  I  suppose,  durmg  the  campaign  of  1909-10.  There  might 
not  be  much  profit  on  1.462,798  bags,  while  there  might  be  a  profit 
on  2,146,828  bags. 

I  will  now  turn  to  page  900,  and  I  find,  according  to  Mr.  Morey's 
statement,  the  foUowmg.  He  was  under  cross-examination  by  Mr. 
Jacoway.  They  quoted  the  selling  price  for  the  years  1908-9, 
1909-10,  and  1910-11,  which  averaged  5^.485,  and  the  cost  was  stated 
at  $3,712,  making  a  net  profit  of  78.5  cents  per  bag,  instead  of  $1.10 
per  bag. 

Mr.  1) ARAN.  Whose  testimony  is  that? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey's. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Shall  I  do  some  estimating,  now,  on  bis  own  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Malby.  Why,  i  f  there  is  anything  which  you  can  add  to  that, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Apparently,  however,  he 
figures  his  profits  considerably  less  than  we  have  be^n  figuring  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  take  him  at  his  own  figures,  then. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  that  would  answer. 

Mr.  Dakan.  78.5  cents  profit,  per  bag,  and  2.9  bags  per  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  have  not  said  he  quoted  2.9  bags  per  ton.  I  have  not 
read  that.  Now,  if  he  says  that,  all  right.  I  am  not  aware  that  he 
did  say  that.  He  gives  the  number  of  bags  that  they  did  actually 
produce,  the  number  of  bags  in  their  actual  output. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  bags  there  were? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  take  it  the  number  of  bags  given  here  that  the  com- 
pany sent  out  was  an  actual  tabulation  from  the  books,  as  to  what  the 
output  was.    It  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  speculate  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  we  know  how  much  sugar  is  in  a  bag. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  100  pounds.  He  says  there  is  100  pounds  in  a 
bag,  and  they  sent  out  so  many  ba^.  I  was  fearing  that  Mr.  Dakan 
was  taking,  as  a  basis  for  calculation,  something  that  did  not  exist. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  I  should  like  very  much  for  you  to  give 
me  a  basis  of  Mr.  Morey's  own  figures,  with  which  I  may  compare 
our  own,  for  you,  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  can  give  you  only  this,  nnd  this  is  in  the  testimony. 
I  read  from  page  899 : 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Now,  Mr.  Morey,  you  said  that  tho  output  of  tbe  coucern  iu 
which  you  are  iuterested,  for  the  year  190S-9,  was  1.S(I8,S84  bags,  a  100  iiounds 
to  the  bag? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  And  in  1909-10  it  was  2,146,828? 

Afr.  AfOBEY.  Yes. 

Mr!  Jacoway.  And  in  1910-11  it  was  1,462.798  bags? 

Mr.    MoREY.  Yes. 

So  that  you  see  there  has  been  given  to  us  the  exact  number  of 
bags  which  he  swears  the  corporation  turned  out. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  he  give  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation 
during  those  years? 

Mr.  Malby.  He  did  not.  He  gave  some  acreages  here,  but  the 
acreages  have  reference  to  what  the  company  itself  is  iMtei'ested  in. 
rather  than  the  entire  acreage. 
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Now,  I  turn  to  the  following  page,  which  is  page  900,  and  I  find 
that  Mr.  Jacoway  has  tabulated  the  three  years  1908-9,  1909-10, 
and  1910-11  at  100  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  bag,  and  I  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Jacoway.  I  aui  just  interested  in  some  figures  here.  You  produced 
5.418,460  bags  of  sugar,  at  100  pounds  to  the  bag,  in  the  period  of  time  men- 
tioned  awhile  ago,  to  wit,  1908-9,  1909>10,  and  1910-11.  As  I  understand  you 
to  say,  your  average  selling  price  for  those  periods  was  4.485? 

Mr.  MoRET.  No;  I  did  not  say  for  those  periods.  I  said  the  average,  but 
it  did  not  refer  to  those  three  or  four  years'  average. 

That  is  the  general  average,  I  suppose.    Then  he  continues : 

Mr.   Jacoway.  Can   you   approximate   that? 

Mr.  MoBBY.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  very  different.  That  other  happened 
to  be  here. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  Approximately,  are  your  selling  prices  for  this  period  of  time 
and  your  cost  prices  for  this  period  of  time  about  the  same  as  for  the  period 
of  time  you  gave  and  for  which  you  quote  the  selling  price  at  4.486  and  the 
cost  at  3.70? 

Mr.  MoBKY.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  change. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  It  would  be  approximately  and  substantially  correct? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Tes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  being  true,  and  on  that  assumption,  and  looking  at  it  on 
that  basis,  then  your  profit  for  that  perioki  of  time  would  be  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  of  4.485  and  the  cost  price  of  3.712,  which  would  net 
you  78.5  cents  on  each  bag  of  sugar.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  I  have  not  gone  over  your  figures,  but  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  That  is,  it  would  be  the  total  number  of  bags  multiplied  by 
7Si  cent8-r781  cents  multiplied  by  the  number  of  bags  of  sugar  you  produced? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jacoway.  As  I  figure  it,  that  would  be  $4,253,491.10.  Can  you  verify 
those  figures? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  I  can  not  verify  them.    I  can  get  all  the  figures  you  want  later. 

That  is  the  testimony  we  have  on  that  matter.  That  is,  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  total  output  of  the  concern,  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Morey  as  to  what  he  received  for  his  sugar  and  what  his  profits  were 
per  baff.  If  you  have  any  other  deductions  in  any  other  form  that 
might  De  permissible. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  just  want  to  make  an  illustration  and  use  his  own 
figures,  and  make  the  illustration  safe. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  will  be  78.5  cents  profit  per  bag? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  says. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  an  extraction  of  2.5  bags  of  sugar  per  ton,  which 
is  within  what  is  actually  extracted.  Now,  we  have  a  yield  this  year 
of  11  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  very  sure  that  is  within  all  calculations  and  ac- 
tual results  as  well. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  safe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Malby,  here  are  the  salaries  given  by  Mr.  Morey. 

Mr.  Malby.  Just  a  minute,  please,  before  we  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  get  this  into  the  record.  At  that  yield 
the  farmer  just  about  breaks  even;  that  is,  without  a  profit  on  his 
jicreage.  He  sees  the  company  making  $21.58  profit  off  his  land.  So 
lie  is  working  his  land  at  a  big  profit  for  this  company  and  at  no 
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profit  for  himself,  and  that  is  why  he  is  asking  for  a  small  increase 
in  the  price  of  beets. 

Mr.  MaIjBY^  That  is  quite  a  fair  statement,  is  it ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
gets  $21  per  acre ;  that  is  true 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  a  profit  out  of  the  farmer's  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  profit ;  but  let  us  see  what  the  company  has 
to  do  with  that  profit.  According  to  the  statement  here  they  have 
stock  outstanding  in  the  sum  of  $23,000,000,  and  without  going  into 
the  question  of  whether  that  is  overcapitalization  or  not^  they  must 
pay  out  of  that  income  the  dividends  on  that  stock.  If  it  is  an  honest 
capitalization,  of  course  all  of  us  will  concede  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  it,  and  perhaps  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred 
stock  and  5  per  cent  on  the  common  stock  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
would  not  be  regarded  as  excessive.    Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  way  we  view  that  is  that  the  capitalization  is 
manipulated  so  that  the  profit  will  appear  small. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  going  into  that  question,  which  would  be 
quite  lengthy,  perhaps,  7  per  cent  profit  would  not  be  i:egarded  as 
excessive — 7  per  cent  interest  on  money  would  not  generally  be  i^e- 
garded  as  excessive  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  On  an  honest  investment 

Mr.  Malby.  On  an  honest  investment ;  jes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No,  sir ;  that  would  be  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  for  the  three  years  which  I  have  taken  here, 
according  to  his  statement,  their  income  would  be,  on  an  average, 
on  the  investment  which  they  have,  $1,417,000.  Whether  it  is  $21 
an  acre  or  more  than  that,  that  is  their  aggregate  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Abuut  $1,417,000 ;  but  they  avera^  this  profit  and  the 
fanner  does  not.  Besides^  the  farmer  sees  a  lew  men  getting  all 
this  enormous  sum  in  salaries.    May  I  go  into  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  In  the  aggregate  that  is  large,  but  when  distributed 
among  the  stockholders  it  would  not  amount  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  one  stockholder  holds  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  stock,  he  would  notice  that  he  had  an  income  at  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mal^y.  You  see,  if  that  capitalization  was  but  $20,000,000,  at 
7  per  cent  it  would  take  $1,400,000  to  pay  the  interest  on  it  alone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  could  get  that  much  interest  on  his  money  by 
loaning  it  in  other  ways  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  the  capitalization  is  put  the  way  it  is- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  he  could  do  that,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  So  he  dojes  not  make  any  more  money  by  investing 
his  money  and  taking  this  great  chance  of  loss  that  he  takes  than 
he  would  make  if  he  loaned  nis  money  out  at  7  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Dakan.  He  has  not  invested  nia  money  m  this  business;  he 
gets  stock  dividends.  For  instance,  he  pays  taxes  on  $2,500,000. 
But  this  would  indicate  that  the  phvsical  value  of  his  property  is 
somewhere  between  $10,000,000  and  $12,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  not  exactly.  You  intimated  that  some  folks 
"  see  "  the  assessor  occasionally. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  in  all  fairnass  to  Mr.  Dakan  I  should  say  that 
Mr.  Morev's  testimony  was  that  this  property  was  carried  on  the 
books  of  the  company  at  $15,000,000. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Then  there  is  that  difference  to  be  accoimted  for 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  original  investment,  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  and  $10,000,000  of  common,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  they  organized  their 
company  in  the  same  way  that  many^other  companies  are  organized, 
the  preferred  stock  representing  real  value  and  co'lnmon  stock  repre- 
sentmgspeculation. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Here  is  something,  perhaps,  that  will  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  management.  It  is  a  clipping 
from  a  Denver  paper,  I  think  about  June.     [Reading.] 

O.  W.  Sugar  Co.  to  ask  listing  op  its  stocks  on  'change — pbice  jimps  in 

New  Yobk  from  63  to  70  in  three  days. 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  the  largest  mauufacturers  of  beet  sugar  iu 
the  Western  States,  is  about  to  apply  to  the  governors  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  have  both  its  preferred  and  common  stock  listed.  There  are 
$15,000,000  of  each  class,  of  a  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  The  formal  request 
will  be  made,  according  to  an  authoritative  source,  after  the  meeting  of  the 
directors^  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Knowledge  of  the  intention  of  the  board  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  stock 
placed  upon  the  list  of  the  New  York  Stock  £]xchauge  is  responsible  for  a  sharp 
rise  In  the  price  of  the  stock,  which  on  Saturday  last  was  offered  in  large  quan- 
tities at  $63  a  share  by  Boettcher  &  Porter,  acting  for  the  controlling  interests 
in  the  company. 

The  offer  was  formally  withdrawn  yesterday  when  the  price  per  share  .had 
advanced  to  $70  bid.  It  was  then  announced  that  no  more  shares  would  come 
out,  and  the  presumption  among  bond  dealers  is  that  a  sufficient  quantity  had 
been  taken  up  to  warrant  the  company  in  seeking  the  listing  privilege. 

This  year,  according  to  W.  A.  Dixon,  vice  president  of  the  company,  promises 
to  be  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  Colorado.    He  says: 

"  Beports  from  our  field  agents  indicate  that  the  acreage  in  the  district  which 
supplies  our  nine  factories  in  northern  Colorado  will  be  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  when  it  was  48,000.  That  would  make  it  from  65,000  to 
67,000  acres  in  1911. 

"  The  soil  is  in  prime  condition,  we  are  advised,  and,  barring  the  elements,  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  record-breaking  campaign.  We  are  now  In  the 
midst  of  the  planting  season,  and  while  it  has  been  a  dry  winter  there  is  the 
best  of  reasons  to  expect  that  the  growth  will  be  equal  to,  if  not  l)etter  than,  any 
previous  year.    A  good  raib  or  a  hea^^y  snowfall  would  help  a  great  deal. 

"All  the  farmers  have  signed  the  contracts  and  are  apparently  well  satisfied 
with  the  company's  olfer,  which  was  the  best  we  could  make  under  all  the  cir- 
cnmstances.  So  we  expect  that  again  Colorado  will  be  the  banner  State  in 
sugar  production,  as  it  has  been  for  several  years." 

]VIr.  Malbt.  You  see,  the  (juestion  which  you  rai.se  with  us  is  one 
exceedingly  difficult  of  solution,  and  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  is  reaping  an  unjust  profit  in  a  joint  venture  in 
which  the  stockholders  of  the  company  have  invested  capital  and 
the  farmers  have  invested  their  farms.  I  do  not  know  what  remedy 
we  would  apply,  even  if  that  state  of  affairs  existed.  If  you  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  in  what  way  we  could  be  of  service,  we  would 
be  glad  to  hear  it;  because  I  think  if  there  is  a  disproportion  of  dis- 
tribution of  profits,  and  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  they  could  be 
equalized,  that  that  course  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at;  that  is  why  we 
are  here. 

Mr.  Malbt.  But,  of  course,  the  nature  of  the  testimony  taken 
heretofore  has  been  to  the  effect  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers,  as 
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well  as  the  growers,  have  not  had  altogether  an  easy  time;  that 
neither  of  them  has  reaped  very  great  profits,  until  very  recent 
years.  During  the  past  half  a  dozen  years  it  may  be  said  that  the 
manufacturers  of  sugar  from  beets  have  made  a  fair  profit,  but  up 
to  that  time  the  profits  were  not  large,  and  in  many  cases  no  divi- 
dends whatsoever  had  been  paid.  I  recall  that  the  Colorado  Co., 
for  instance,  until  '1905,  did  not  pay  any  dividends  at  all,  either  on 
the  preferred  or  on  the  common  stock.  In  1905,  and  down  to  the 
present  time,  they  have  paid  7  per  cent  interest  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  5  per  cent,  for  about  a  year,  on  the  common  stock.  Of  course,  to 
the  stockholders  that  does  not  appear  to  be,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very 
large  sum.  Now,  if  there  is  any  other  method  of  profit  which  they 
have  participated  in  in  any  way 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  just  what  I  would  like  to  go  into. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  would  like  to  have  that  expounded  if  we  can  get 
some  intelligent  basis  for  an  accurate  calculation,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  very  much  of  anything  ex- 
cepting this  statement  that  they  organized  some  years  pnor  to  that 
and  that  they  were  without  dividends,  and  that  since  1905  they  have 
received  the  dividends  which  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  what  proof 
have  you  that  they  have  gotten  any  more  than  appears  from  their 
dividends  ?  We  have  a  fairly  accurate  statement,  if  Mr.  Morey  is  to 
be  believed,  and  I  suppose  he  is,  when  he  gives  us  the  exact  number 
of  bags  his  company  has  put  out.  I  suppose  those  figures  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  company  and  are  subject  to  verification.  He 
seemed  to  give  the  exact  number  of  bags  each  year,  which  I  have 
given  to  you.  He  tells-  us  what  his  profits  are.  That  may  be  correct 
or  not. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Malby 

Mr.  Malbt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  not  Mr.  Morey  agree  to  furnish  a  statement  from 
the  books  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  Judge,  about  that.  I  have  been 
looking  over  his  testimony  for  just  that  statement. 

Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  was  looking  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  was  looking  for  his  financial  statement. 

Mr.  Dakan,  I  have  tried  to  take  from  your  reading  of  Mr.  Morey's 
statement  his  own  profits,  and  I  find  them  to  be,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
estimate  from  his  own  figures,  $21.58  on  the  farmer's  land.  The 
farmer  works  that  land  without  a  profit  and  without  the  salaries. 
Now.  then,  as  to  the  failure  to  pay  dividends  up  to  a  short  time  ago, 
the  larmer  believes  that  the  stoctholders  of  the  company  are  prin- 
cipally the  officials  of  the  company,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
officials  of  the  company  own  practically  all  of  the  stock;  that  a  few 
officials  in  the  company  own  great  blocks  of  the  stock;  that  these 
men  get  salaries  and  dissipate  the  profit  in  the  salaries  they  pay 
themselves  and  their  superintendents. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  testimony  on  that  subject 
nliioh  quite  authorizes  that  subject. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Have  j'on  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Malby.  No;  we  have  not. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  Could  you  get  a  list  of  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  presume  we  could ;  but  is  your  statement  quite  cor- 
i^ect  when  you  say  that  the  farmer  gets  nothing  and  the  company 
gets  $21  ?  In  all  the  estimates  f umisned  here  the  farmer  starts  out 
with  allowing  himself  $20  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  and  they 
still  show  some  profit  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Mr.  Malby,  we  can  not  discuss  profits  on  that  basis. 
I  thought  we  were  discussing  profits  on  the  basis  of  the  financial 
management  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  know ;  but  on  the  one  nand  the  farmer  has  his  farm 
as  an  investment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  company  has  itn 

Eroperty  as  an  investment.  Now,  the  farmer  claims  $20  an  acre  for 
is  farm,  and  very  properly.  Of  course  he  claims  it  because  he  has  an 
investment  in  his  farm  which  justifies  him  in  charging  $20  an  acwi, 
which  he  must  be  paid  back  before  he  gets  what  he  calls  profit.  Now, 
likewise,  you  must  concede 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  the  high-priced  land  that  brought  $20  an 
acre. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  the  two  witnesses  testified  yesterday,  as  I  recall 
it,  that  in  making  up  their  expenses  in  management  of  lands  $20 
an  acre  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  was  in  those  instances,  but  that  is  not  the  average 
rental. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understood  they  were  figuring  the  average. 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  whether  it  should  be  $20  or  some  lesser  sum,  they 
take  that  out  for  their  investment.  Now,  clearly,  if  they  take  that 
out  as  their  investment  before  thejr  count  profits  the  company  will 
have  to  take  something  out  for  their  dividends  before  they  can  say 
they  have  like  profits  which  ought  to  be  shared  between  you.  In 
other  words,  each  party  ought  to  be  paid  a  reasonable  sum  for  his 
money  actually  invested  before  there  is  a  quarrel  about  the  surplus. 
Our  inquiry  is  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  surplus  after  allowing 
each  a  lair  amount  of  income  for  the  property  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But,  as  I  said,  when  income  is  dissipated  in  salaries 
the  farmer  is  not  satisfied  with  that  sort  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  we  would  not  think  so,  either.  But  let  me 
suggest  this  to  you.    What  did  Mr.  Morey  say  he  got  as  a  salary? 

Xlr.  FoRDNEY.  It  gives  it  briefly  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  $25,000  a  year,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes;  he  received  $20,000  up  to  a  certain  time,  and 
now  he  gets  $26,000  a  year.  The  treasurer  receives  $3,000 ;  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer receives  $7,600  per  year;  the  general  counsel  receivers 
$10,000  a  year,  and  the  second  vice  president  receives  $10,000  a  year. 
He  says  those  are  the  principal  salaries.  Then,  on  the  other  side, 
Tou  asked  him  a  question  about  imported  sugar  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  his  sugar,  which  cost  $3.66  and  $3.75. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  a  salary  of  $26,000  a  year  for  an  expert 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  ousiness,  devoting  his  time  to  the 
ftffairs  of  a  company  with  $23,000,000  capital,  might  or  might  not 
be  regarded  as  excessive.  I  do  not  know  wnat  you  in  Colorado  would 
say  about  it.    Mr.  Havemeyer  receives  $100,000. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  That  came  out  of  the  Colorado  farmer  in  a  small  way. 

Mr.  Malbt.  In  some  proportion 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
stock  issued;  for  the  president's  salary. 
•    Mr.  Malby.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  whether  that  would  be  re- 

farded  in  Colorado  as  an  excessive  salary  or  not — for  a  man  of  that 
ind  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  business  and  built  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Dakan,  But  the  duties  they  perform  are  to  keep  the  farm- 
ers down,  keeping  them  from  getting  more  for  their  beets,  prevent- 
ing competition. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  will  tell  this  committee  how  they  can  get  more, 
I  think  you  can  get  help. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question,  but  we  have  ideas.  Con- 
gress makes,  or  probably  will  make  in  the  future,  Federal  corpora- 
tion laws  for  the  control  of  corporations.  Laws  exist  whereby  a  cor- 
poration is  given  life,  either  by  the  legislature  or  by  the  Congress, 
and  then  both  legislature  and  Congress  immediately  lose  control  or 
that  corporation  and  it  exploits  the  people.  For  instance,  the  capi- 
talization of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  is  based  not  only  upon 
the  physical  property  necessary  to  the  business  but  upon  its  ability 
to  control  the  market,  the  same  basis  that  a  traction  company  is  cap- 
italized on — on  the  value  of  a  franchise.  That'  franchise  is  valuable 
by  reason  of  the  patronage  of  the  car  riders  of  a  city.  The  basis  of 
the  capitalization  is  its  ability  to  exploit  a  given  community  of 
people. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  its  ability  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  said  to  exploit  a  given  community  of  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  to  do  business;  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Well,  in  the  traction  company,  if  it  cuts  out  competi- 
tion it  capitalizes  the  value  of  a  franchise  and  manipulates  the 
capitalization  in  such  a  way  that  dividends  appear  small.  Now, 
then,  if  the  State  legislature  were  forbidden  by  Congress,  or  if  the 
power  were  taken  away  from  the  State  legislature  to  create  a  corpora- 
tion that  could  do  an  interstate  business  without  supervision  by  the 
Federal  Government,  such  supervision  as  would  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  ^o  to  the  boote  of  the  company  and  get  these  figures 
without  drumming  and  drumming  away,  as  this  committee  has  evi- 
dently done,  judging  by  questions  asked  the  sugar  men  in  the 
3,000  pages  of  the  reports  already  published,  and  publicity  were 
ffiven  to  the  operations  of  these  corporations,  that  publicity  would 
ne  a  feature  tnat  would  aid  in  controlling  the  corporation  and  in 
preventing  the  imposition  of  a  corporation  upon  a  people,  as  the 
Great  Western  imposes  upon  us  in  northern  Colorado.  That  is,  this 
control  compelling  this  creature  of  the  law  to  show  up  its  books  to 
the  Government,  or  to  a  Government  official,  would  be  a  measure  that 
would  tend  to  assist  in  the  control  of  the  impositions,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  impositions,  that  are  rife  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

In  other  words,  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United  States  give  life 
to  legal  beings  called  corporations,  and  immediately  lose  control  of 
those  beings,  and  they  run  around  over  the  country  exploiting 
humanity. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  you  are  not  quite  coiTect  about  that  That 
is  to  say,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  do  any  such 
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thing.  We  do  not  give  life  to  any  corporation ;  we  do  not  incorporate 
corporations.  Those  things  are  done  by  the  various  States,  and  not 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibhan.  You  possibly  both  misunderstand  each  other  a 
little.    As  I  understand,  Mr.  Dakan  says  that  it  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the.  Government  could  control  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Speaking  correctly,  I  should  say  that  the  legislature 
of  a  State  gives  Efe  to  a  being  that  then  imposes  not  only  upon  the 

fovemment  of  the  State  but  the  United  States  Government — the 
*ederal  Government.     Now,  you  take  the  instance  of  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  New  Jersey  corporation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  so.  It  comes  out  in  Colorado,  and  we  are 
helpless.  There  is,  as  we  understand  it,  very  poor  control  exercised  by 
the  Government  over  such  corporations  at  the  present  time;  but 
the  Government  receives  absolutely  no  revenue  from  the  sugar  made 
in  Colorado.  That  institution,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  pockets 
the  tariff  and  the  farmer  pays  it,  and  there  is  no  benefit  fipm  it  in 
the  way  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  the  man  who  consumes 
the  sugar  that  is  imported  pays  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  The 
Government  gets  a  revenue  from  that  sugar,  but  we  of  Colorado 
pay  our  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  (j&eat  Western  Sugar  Ca 
and  they  pocket  that  tariff 

The  Chairman.  Just  a  moment  there.  By  adding  to  the  price  of 
the  sugar  the  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  JDakan.  Yes;  by  adding  the  amount  of  the  tariff.  They  not 
only  add  to  the  price  of  sugar  the  tariff,  but  they  add  the  freignti. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Practically  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  or  the  duty  on  sugar 
as  it  now  is? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Not  as  it  is  now — not  a  scheme,  as  it  is  now.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  scheme  by  which  the  sugar  manufactured  by  the  Great 
Western  Sugar  Co.  would  pay  an  internal  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  putting  sugar  on  the  free 
list  and  putting  on  an  internal -revenue  tax? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  know  how  that  could  be  manipulated. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  same  as  on  whisky. 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  I  say,  we  now  pay  the  freight  as  well  as  the  tariff. 
-^  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whom  would  you  pay  it  to  if  sugar  were  on  the 
free  list  and  the  refining  companies  crushed  out  your  local  industry 
and  you  would  have  to  Duy  it  from  New  Orleans  or  New  York — to 
whom  would  you  pay  it  then?  TVTiom  did  you  pay  the  big  price  t/^ 
in  September  ^nd  October  and  August? 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  they  were  not  the  ones  that  put  up  the  price. 
The  refiners  of  foreign  sugars,  companies  that  imported  sugars,  put 
up  the  price. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  got  our  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  furnish  sugar  all  the  year  round  or  do 
you  have  to  buycane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  buy  sugar  all  the  year  round. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Ck).  furnishes  you  sugax 
Itll  the  year  round  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Every  bag  of  sugar  and  every  neighbor  I  have  in 
toy  town  that  gets  sugar  buys  sugar  that  is  marked  "  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co." 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Then  you  do  not  consume  any  other  sugar  ill  your 
town  but  Great  Western  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  did  not  say  that.  There  is  a  small  quantity  of  cane 
fiu^ar  consumed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No.  In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  make  this 
statement :  There  are  about  7,000,000  bags  of  sugar  made  in  Michigan, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska.  I  am  giving  this  as  an  illustra- 
tion. In  the  States  bordering  that  community  there  are  about 
20,000,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the  manufacturers  of  that  sugar  have 
a  market  hoirie.  Yet  they  add  the  freight  from  seaboard  points  to 
the  price  of  sugar  we  pay.  That  is,  the  local  freight.  So  we  pay 
an  excessive  amount  that  they  pocket.    There  is  no  return  for  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Jjet  me  say  this  to  you :  That  we  have  in  the  record 
here  a  statement  from  Mr.  Warren,  who  represents  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.,  and  whose  firm  has  six  factories  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
He  stated  that  they  manufactured  last  year  124,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  iparketed  18,000,000  pounds,  in  round  numbers,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  the  balance  of  it  went  to  other  States. 

Mr.  Eaker.  You  mean  that  many  bags,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No,  sir ;  that  many  pounds,  124,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  other  States  did  he  market  it  in? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  named  a  great  many  States.  ^  Maryland,  P^in- 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Illinois,  some  in  Kentucky,  I  re- 
member, and  some  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Did  he  say  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  the  various  amounts  arid  the  markets,  but 
Ihey  only  marketed  18,000,000  pounds  in  Michigan  out  of  124,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  Dakin.  I  desire  to  repeat,  again,  that  in  these  States  I  have 
mentioned,  the  chief  sugar  producing  inland  States,  about  7,000,000 
bags  are  produced  annually,  and  there  is  a  population  of  about 
20,000,000  people.  Now,  then,  of  the  actual  consumption,  as  stated 
in  the  testimony,  somewhere  about  54  pounds  per  capita  of  sugar,  or 
we  will  say  a  half  a  bag 

Mr.  Raker.  He  means  54  pounds  excluding  the  amount  that  is 
used  in  manufacture.    The  manufacturers  take  up  80  pounds. 

Mr.  Dakan.  To  make  it  certain  we  will  say  50  pounds  per  capita. 
Fourteen  million  inhabitants  would  consume  the  product  of  all  these 
factories  in  this  inland  territory  that  is  affected  by  seaboard  freights. 
In  other  words,  the  product  of  tlfie  inland  sugar  factories  is  consumed— 
that  is,  there  is  population  enough  to  consume  it  at  home  and  still 
leave  about  6,000,000  inhabitants  over  that  must  be  fed  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  but  your  figures  do  not  give  the  exact  condi- 
tions. Michigan,  for  instance,  last  year  produced  about  $13,000,000 
worth  of  sugar.  We  consume  in  the  State  but  little  over  one-half  of 
that  amount.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  sugar,  I  may  say,  as  a  fair 
t'stimate,  was  marketed  outside  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  the  population  of  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  2,700,000  or  2,800,000. 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  I  have  a  table  here,  think,  submitted  by  Mr.  Morey,  in 
which  he  states  where  he  sold  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morey  or  Mr.  Warren? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey.  It  is  to  be  found  at  page  895.  I  think 
that  is  what  that  table  means. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Very  much  to  my  surprise,  Colorado  shows  only 
265^95  bagSj  while  Illinois  was  259,666  bags;  Iowa,  247,826  bags; 
and  Missouri,  383,468  bags.  In  other  words,  out  of  2,146,939  bags 
manufactured  in  1909  and  1910  only  265,000  was  consumed  in  Colo- 
rado all  told. 

Mr.  Dj^kan.  Just  a  moment.  There  are  799,000  inhabitants  in  Col- 
orado in  round  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Say  .800,000. 

Mr.  Dakan  Say  800,000  inhabitants  in  Colorado.  At  one-half  a 
bag  per  person  ;.that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  one  bag  to  two  persons 

Mr.  Fordney.  Why  do  you  not  put  in  the  total  consumption  for 
manufacture  and  table  use,  both  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  only  fig[uring  the  amount' consumed  on  the 
table  and  not  that  which  you  use  in  manufacturing. 

The  Chairman.  Say  81.6. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  will  see  at  a  glance  that  the  consumption  of 
265,000  ba^  with  that  population  is  evidence  of  the  consumption  of 
beet  sugar  Decoming  popular  in  Colorado.  If  each  person  consumes 
one-half  of  a  bag  the  800,000  would  consume  400,000  hags. 

Mr.  Fordney-  But  you  must  figure  more  than  that ;  you  must  figure 
.  the  total  consumption,  the  amount  used  in  manufacture,  because  we 
each  use  our  proportion  of  sugar  in  tobacco,  condensed  milk,  medi- 
cines, and  other  things  that  require  sugar  in  their  manufacture.  I 
presume  that  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  people  of  Colorado  are 
about  the  same  as  other  people. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  would  be  about  640,000  bags  we  would  consume 
if  we  consumed  up  to  our  quota.  We  only  consumed  about  50  per 
cent  of  it.  That  shows  that  the  consumption  of  beet  sugar  in  Colo- 
rado is  comparatively  high  as  compared  with  Michigan,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  illustrate,  however,  that  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  at  some  time  of  the  year  is  shipped  into  Colorado,  would 
it  not?  • 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Morey  testified  that  there  is  a  large  quantity 
shipped  in  from  Louisiana  and  some  from  Utah  and  some  from 
California. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  if  the  committee  please,  I  might  go  into  the 
method  of  controlling  farmers  in  northern  Colorado. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Morey  claims  that  none  gets  in  from  the  Utah 
factories,  Mr.  Malby. 

'Mr.  Malby.  I  think  I  have  it  before  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  it,  at  page  896.     [Reading :] 

Mr.  Morey.  They  can  not  get  out  so  far.    It  would  be  too  much  for  them. 
Mr.  Maibt.  How  about  the  Utah  factories? 
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Mr.  MoBET.  They  do  not  get  into  our  territories  much.  They  could  not  get 
anything  by  it.  They  conld  not  get  any  better  price  th«n  they  get  at  the 
Missouri  Blver. 

That. is  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Mai^t.  Yes;  but  subsequent  to  that  you  will  find  this: 

Is  there  any  competition  outside  of  the  local  factories  in  the  State  of  Col- 
orado? 

Mr.  MoBET.  Oh,  yes;  the  main  competition  is  outside. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  population  of  Ck)lorado;  do  you  recall? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  About  800,000,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Malby.  Nine  hundred  thousand,  I  understand,  nearly.  How  about  Cal- 
if omla  granulated  sugars?    Do  they  come  into  your  territory? 

Mr.  Mobey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  sell  in  competition  with  them? 

Mr.  MoBEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  sell  also  in  competition  with  Michigan  factories? 

Mr.  Morey.  They  can  not  get  out  so  far.  I'tah  factories  do  not  get  into  our 
territory  much. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  only  competition  they 
had  at  all  in  Colorado  was  what  little  came  in  from  Texas. 
Mr.  Mauiy.  No;  he  gives  it  here  somewhere. 

Mr.  Daken.  Here  is  another  view  to  take  of  those  States 

Mr.  Malby  (reading,  p.  898) : 

Mr.  Malby.  Where  is  your  chief  competitor  located? 

Mr.  Mobey.  It  is  a  different  people  in  the  different  markets.  In  Colorado 
territory,  we  will  say,  it  is  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Co.,  and  the  Western  in 
Ban  Francisco. 

Here  is  Mr.  Spreckles's  statement,  I  think,  at  page  2881,  showing 
that  in  Colorado  there  were  sold,  in  1906, 15,232,611  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Cane  sugar? 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  cane  sugar;  and  1,931,800  beet  sugar.  That  is 
1906.  It  runs  along  until,  say,  1909,  where  it  is  16,655,615  of  cane 
sugar;  and,  beet  sugar,  1,6^9,000  in  round  numbers;  and  for  1910  it 
is  13,235,000  cane  sugar  and  2,090,000  of  beet  sugar,  indicating  two 
things;  one  is  that  you  do  not  sell  all  vour  sugar  in  Colorado,  and 
the  other  is  that  other  companies  do  sefl  in  Colorado  in  competition 
with  your  own. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  Mr.  Morey  state  how  much  he  sells  in  Kansas! 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  he  gives  that  figure,  too. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Let  us  have  those  States  bordering,  please? 

The  Chairman.  Kansas,  277,810  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Malby.  139,908  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  Maluy.  96,770  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Malby.  20^30  bags. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  he  give  Colorado? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Colorado? 

Mr.  Malby.  265,295. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Illinois? 

Mr.  Malby.  259,666. 

Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Indiana  is  very  small — 8,611. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  What  is  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  247,826  bags. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Then  he  sells  almost  all  his  product  close  to  home. 
He  is  selling  his  product  practically  all  in  the  neighboring  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  Naturally  he  sells  it  as  close  to  his  factory  as  he  can. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  he  charges  the  consumer  the  freight  from  the 
seaboard — ^the  farmers  pay  that, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  not  put  it  all  on  the  farmer.  The  people  in  the' 
cities  have  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  1  said  the  consumers  pay  it;  I  did  not  intend  to  put 
it  on  the  farmer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  here  pegging  for  the  Great  Western  Surar 
Co.  or  any  other  sugar  company,  but  this  thing  is  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  go  to  the  country,  and  we 
want  it  right,  and  we  want  to  show  that  while  there  are  36  per  cent 
in  rural  districts  the  other  65  per  cent  of  the  people  are  in  the  cities, 
and  they  use  sugar,  and  the  farmers  alone  do  not  pay  these  things. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  these  figures  show  that  the  sugar  company  takes 
advantage  of  the  local  market. 

Mr.  BoRDNBY.  It  can  not  do  otherwise;  they  can  not  market  their 
sugar  in  Hawaii. 

Mr,  Dakan.  I  am  not  saying  so ;  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  consequence  of  trade  anywhere;  you 
must  market  your  goods  where  you  can  get  the  best  price,  and  you 
have  the  advantage  of  home  markets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  the  witness  complains  about  is  that  they  charge 
the  freight  rate  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  I^RDNEY.  I  believe  it  is  done  by  every  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  right  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  right  or  not,  how  can  we  change  that  situ- 
ation? We  can  not  change  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Ck)lorado  State  Legislature  can  pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  that 
company  from  doing  business  in  the  State  unless  they  incorporate 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  if  they  so  choose. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  you  not  control  the  inter* 
state  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  a  law  for  that,  and  we  have  officers  to 
enforce  those  laws.    Congress  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Congress  makes  that  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law  is  made  and  is  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  it  does  not  control  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  right  has  Congress  to  go  out  and  sue  you,  or 
any  other  man  or  any  other  corporation  ?  The  Judiciary  Department 
of  this  Government  has  that  right. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  not  Congress  give  the  judiciary  the  club  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  the  club  and  they  have  the  law. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  they  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  not  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  by  our 
States  yet  regulating  that,  though.  , 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  and  there  is  no  way  of  regulating  the  price  of 
any  commodity  on  the  market.  There  is  no  way  of  regulating  the 
price  of  your  services,  that  you  demand  from  your  clients. 

Mr.  Dakan.  You  are  getting  away  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no,  I  am  not.  You  are  getting  all  for  your 
services  that  you  can,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  discussing  the  control  of  interstate  business 
by  corporations.  We  were  discussing  the  control  of  interstate  busi- 
ness by  corporations,  and  Congress  has  that  power.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  make  laws  for  interstate  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  I  say  we  have  a  law  now.  I  say  that  we  have 
the  so-called  Sherman  antitrust  law,  and  another  antitrust  law  called 
the  Hepburn  Act,  and  we  have  a  Judiciary  Department  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  enforce  those  laws.  Congress  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  those  laws.  If  I  am  wrong  about  it  I  want 
to  be  corrected.  Judge,  you  are  a  lawyer ;  I  am  simply  a  layman.  I 
will  ask  you  whether  I  am  right  about  it? 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  pretty  nearly  right;  yes. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  not  disputing  that  statement,  that  the  judiciary 
has  the  business  of  enforcing  the  laws ;  but  Congress  Ls  clothed  witn 
power  to  make  a  law  that  is  effective.  Now,  there  is  a  question 
whether  this  law  is  effective.  It  does  not  control  the  interstate  busi- 
ness of  the  corporations  that  the  States  create. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  in  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
good  people.  I  do  not  agree  with  them  politically,  but  tney  are  good 
men,  just  as  honest  as  any  other  poliitical  party.  I  am  going  to  say 
that  much  for  the  Democrats,  because  I  believe  that.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  in  power.  If  they  believe  that  our  present  antitrust  laws 
are  not  sufficient  they  are  in  power  and  they  alone  can  give  us  some 
other  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  the  witness  is  giving 
his  ideas  about  what  that  law  is.  One  of  the  things  that  this  com- 
mittee is  authorized  and  instructed  to  do  is  to  make  certain  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  that,  and  I  am  not  complaining  with  him  at 
all  except  in  reference  to  his  statement  that  the  farmer  paid  all  this. 
That  is  what  started  me. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  meant  to  say  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Well,  the  consumer-; 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  one  more  point.  The  effect  of  the  combina- 
tion of  the  sugar  company  and  factories  in  the  control  of  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  directly  in  point. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  business  men  of  each  town  are  threatened  that 
if  they  do  not  assist  the  company  in  making  beet  growing  popular 
they  will  close  the  factory  down  at  that  paracular  town,  and  when 
the  farmer  asks  the  business  man  to  consider  his  side  of  the  case 
for  a  moment  the  business  man  seems  to  get  into  a  panic  of  fear ;  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  company  will  shut  the  factory  down,  and  that 
this  particular  town  will  lose  the  revenue  obtained  if  we  do  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  condition  is  very  unfortunate  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  factory,  if  you  only  knew  it,  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent on  you  farmers  to  raise  beets."  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets, 
their  property  is  valueless.    They  will  be  obliged  to  come  to  your 
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terms  if  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  at  the  price  that  jou  are  obtain- 
ing. ^  The  farmers  in  Michigan  have  bettered  then*  condition  by 
fitting  as  yon  are.  _  I. .want  to  see  the  farmers  well  paid  for  their 
services,  and  I  want  to  see  you  helped,  if  I  can.  They  have  done  it 
in  our  State  and  they  ^et  better  prices  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Then,  do  I  understand  correctly  that  you  compliment 
your  farmers  for  the  fight  that  they  have  made? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  YeSj  sir;  and  I  am  with  them  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  if  we  have  gained  in  the  last  few  years  a  50-cent 
raise,  you  are  glad  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  and  I  would  aid  you  every  minute  I  could. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  We  are  here  to  show  the 
treatment  we  have  received. 

The  Chaibbian.  You  claim  that  you  do  not  receive  a  large  enough 
<iljare  of  the  profits? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Does  not  the  average  yield  show  that  we  do  not  re- 
ceive a  profit?    We  are  asking  for  a  bare  profit. 

Mr- FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  see  you  get  a  profit,  but  if  the  sugar  com- 
pany is  only  making  a  fair  profit  to-day,  whatever  you  add  to  the 
price  the  farmer  will  get  for  his  beets  will  come  out  of  the  consumer. 
What  have  the  refiners  done  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  last  sii: 
months?  Every  penny  more  they  paid  for  their  foreign  raw  sugar 
Came  out  of  the  consumer,  and  came  mighty  quick,  too.  It  ran  from 
5  cents  up  to  7^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  are  from  3,000  to  5,000  farmers  in  northern 
Colorado  that  are  asking  for  a  profit;. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  see  them  get  it.  I  would  like  to  help  you 
if  I  can. 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  have  families;  each  one  of  those  represent  four 
or  five  persons.  There  are  from  12,000  to  20,000  people  of  the  agri- 
cultural inhabitants  in  northern  Colorado  dependent  on  agriculture 
and  raising  beets^  and  wanting  to  raise  beets,  for  the  company.  Do 
you  blame  them  for  wonting  to  raise  them  for  a  profit? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  I  blame  them?    I  would  like  to  aid  them. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  coming  here  to  show  vou  by  evidence  that 
Ciin  not  be  disputed  that  we  do  not  get  a  profit.  The  evidence  has 
shown  that  the  company  gets  $21.58  at  least  on  each  acre  of  that 
land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  While  not  doubting  the  correctness  of  those 
figures,  yet  Mr.  Morey's  statement  differs  very  materially  as  to  their 
profit,  as  to  the  profit  you  seem  to  think  they  get. 

Mr.  Dakan.  But  that  is  out  of  our  land,  each  acre  of  our  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  their  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  our  capital  invested ;  we  make  no  profit  on  our 
capital ;  we  only  get  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  do  not  divide  up  fairly  with  you? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  we  want  to  raise  beets,  I  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  in  you  power  to  make  them  come  to  time 
for  this  next  year's  contract ;  and  why  did  not  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  will  go  further;  we  even  triedf  to  get  the  editoi's 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  refuse  to  raise  beets  you  will  accomplish  the 
whole  thir)g  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  want  to  raise  beets. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  if  you  refuse  to  enter  into  a  contract  until  thev 
come  to  your  terms  you  will  have  accomplished  everytiiing,  you  will 
have  won  the  day. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  acreage  fell  off,  or  there  was  a 
fall  of  50  per  cent  of  acreage  for  the  crop  of  1910,  due  to  this  fight. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  must  have  cost  the  sugar  companies  a 
great  deal  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  and  they  came  up  last  year  12  per  cent  on  our 
demands.  '  J^  F         J^  i- 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Now,  then,  we  are  asking  for  another  small  raise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  right.  You  have  the  matter  in  your  own 
hands. 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  are  showing  why  we  do  not  get  it.  I  want  to  show 
a  little  further  why  we  do  not  get  it.  We  asked  the  editors  whose 
papers  we  support  to  help  us.  If  they  did  not  have  the  farmers'  sub- 
scriptions thev  could  not  run  their  papers.  We  asked  those  papers 
to  print  the  farmers'  side  of  the  story,  and  they  refused  to  print  a 
line. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  boycott  the  papers;  thev  can  not  get  along 
without  you.  You  do  not  need  the  paper.  We  used  to  get  along 
without  papers  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  good  advice.  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the 
papers  are  doing.  The  Denver  Republican  seems  to  be  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  Suffar  Trust.  They  seem  to  have  a  press  agent.  I  do 
not  know  who  he  is.  They  quote  Mr.  Hamlin  right  along — from 
Chicago,  from  Washington,  from  everywhere.  They  set  that  up  with 
headlines  on  the  front  page,  week  after  week ;  that  material  is  lifted 
by  each  of  the  local  papers  in  each  town  in  northern  Colorado,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  printed — that  material  that  is  censored  by  some 
representative  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  that  is  all  that 
the  local  papers  in  northern  Colorado  will  print  in  reference  to  the 
subject ;  so  tnat  the  press  of  northern  Colorado  is  subsidized,  in  effect, 
by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  That  is  the  condition  that  we  find 
in  this  fertile  region. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  jDo  you  know  that  the  sugar  company  controls  that 
paper — as  jou  say,  subsidized  by  them — so  that  you  can  not  have 

Euolished  in  the  paper  such  information  as  the  farmers  desire  to 
ave  published  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  have  tried,  Mr.  Fordney,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
to  get  material  printed ;  for  instance,  to  get  these  assessed  valuations 
in  the  various  counties  printed,  and  showing  the  difference  in  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  company  and  the  stock  issued,  outstanding, 
and  compare  that.  Not  a  line  will  be  printed. 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Taking  your  testimony  as  to  the  control  of  the  news- 

Sapers  by  this  company,  and  taking  the  testimony  given  by  Mr. 
»odkin  that  that  compan)'^  controls  your  State  university,  or  the 
professor  there,  and  also  the  chemical  department  of  the  agricultural 
college  of  the  State,  so  he  could  get  no  tests  made  of  his  beets,  either 
by  the  University  of  Colorado  or  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
State,  without  tfie  consent  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  the 
reason  given  by  one  of  the  institutions — I  do  not  remember  which — 
as  given  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  was  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  Great 
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Western  Su^ar  Co.  would  interfere  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
institution  if  they  published  anything  of  that  kind,  you  are  in  bad 
shape  in  Colorado.  That  sugar  company  controls  the  entire  com- 
munity, practically  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  That  has  been  .the  condition,  from  the  testimony  here, 
of  a  great  many  communities. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  not  so  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  I  am  happy 
to  say ;  at  least  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  condition. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  allied  with  the  light 
and  power  companies  and  the  traction  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  the  assessor  and  the  State  university,  and  the 
department  of  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  the  newspapers,  all 
together,  put  the  average  farmer  in  Colorado  in  mighty  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  agree  with  you,  and  I  would  put  it  even  stronger 
than  that..  That  is  the  way  we  express  it,  only  we  speak  of  it  even 
stronger  than  you  have  expressed  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  have  pretty  well  covered  the  ground* 
You  can  supplement  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Dakan.  One  more  on  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  we  understand  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Dakai^.  I  can  give  you  something  new. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  it  will  add  any  flavor,  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  The  Evening  Courier,  of  Fort  Collins,  for  Monday 
November  6,  1911,  a  daily  paper — ^this  is  the  way  we  get  our  in- 
formation.   This  is  an  editorial  in  this  issue : 

Horace  Havemeyer,  the  only  son  of  the  late  H.  O.  Havenieyer  wbo  was  the 
bead  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  recently  spent  a  few  days  in  Colorado, 
▼islting  Fort  GoUins  and  other  sugar  manufacturing  points.  While  in  Denver 
be  gave  out  an  interview  to  the  Republican  in  which  he  said :  *'  That  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  throughout  the  United  States  has  become  a  great  basic 
Industry,  especially  in  Colorado  and  the  West,  has  been  fully  proven  durfng 
the  present  shortage  of  sugar  beets  in  Europe.  In  Colorado  the  agriculturaT 
output  has  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  failures  in  other  crops  because  of 
the  steady  demand  for  sugar  beets.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  500,000  tontf 
of  beet  sugar  nre  refined  annually  In  this  country  from  grown  beets  the  price 
of  sugar  would  be  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  instead  of  6  to  8  cents  at  present. 
Potatoes,  hay  and  grain,  and  other  products  of  the  farm  have  suffered  failures 
over  large  areas  of  the  country  while  the  sugar-beet  crops  have  increased 
to  keep  pace  with  a  growing  demand." 

The  point  is  that  Mr.  Havemeyer  did  not  submit  to  interviews  to 
the  local  papers  at  the  factories  where  he  stopped.  He  simply  gave 
one  interview  to  the  Denver  Republican,  knowing  that  that  would 
be  lifted  and  commented  upon  in  his  favor  by  each  paper  in  northern 
CJolorado.  So,  statements  are  made  to  the  press  affent,  to  the  Denver 
Bepublican  or  to  the  reporter  of  that  paper,  ana  in  that  way  they 
are  carried  through  northern  Colorado,  they  knowing  that  those 
statements  will  in  that  way  be  given  to  the  readers  of  northern  Colo- 
rado.    [Beading  further  from  the  editorial  referred  to :] 

No  other  Industry  in  Colorado  and  the  West  is  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  farmer  than  the  sugar  refining  industry,  and  no  other  product  of  the 
soil  is  more  immune  from  speculative  influences  than  the  sugar  beet. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  That  makes  you  laugh  ? 

Mr.  Dakak.  They  control  the  output.  Their  capitalization  is  big 
enough  to  control  the  sugar  output  of  their  factories.  He  says  it  is 
"  inunune  from  speculative  influences." 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  do  you  think  he  means  by  that!  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  a  stock  of  sugar  dur- 
ing the  low  prices  could  not  buy  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  that  what  he  means  by  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  is  what  I  think  he  means.  That  they  hold  the 
sugar  and  sell  it  on  the  high  price,  and  only  feed  the  market  slowly 
during  the  low  prices  of  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Our  people  have  testified  over  and  over  again  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have  not  testified  before  this  committee,  that  they  can  not  long  hold 
refined  sugar  made  from  beets;  that  it  hardens  in  the  sack  and  they 
must  sell  it  shortly  after  it  is  manufactured,  and  within  about  90 
days  from  the  close  of  their  season  their  sugar  is  generally  all  gone 
and  they  have  none  for  the  summer  months  at  all. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  will  go  on  [reading]  : 

• 

Your  a^icnltural  output  hfis  more  than  recouped  your  temporary  losses  In 
milling  and  tiie  sugar-beet  cro^^  have  had  a  predominating  efifeet  in  sustaining 
Colorado's  increase  in  wealth  year  by  year.  Without  the  development  of  the 
beet  iields  the  farmers  would  u(»t  have  fared  well  anywhere  in  the  West  and  a 
gen€*ral  business  stagnation  would  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  The  tariflP 
on  importation  of  raw  sugar  has  enabled  Colorado  and  the  entire  sugar-beet 
producing  area  of  the  l^nltwl  Suites  to  keep  busy  while  other  sections  have 
lagged ;  and  it  has  enabled  the  (ircat  Western  Sugar  Co.  to  reduce  the  price  of 
sugar  while  ?ugar  interests  on  the  seaboard  are  effected  by  the  European  crop 
failure,  which  has  forced  tlie  price  up.  The  raising  of  sugar  beets  offers  a 
coiLPtant  demand  for  labor,  it  brings  about  the  settlement  of  the  public  domain, 
multiplies  the  fanners,  presents  tht  solution  of  the  probiem  of  congested  citiefli 
and  gives  employment  to  thous.;nds  in  the  reflnerias  and  on  the  railroads.  I 
know  of  no  other  industry  m«n\»  typically  a  home  industry  and  an  American 
industry  than  the  business  of  producing  and  refininf»  sugar.  We  do  not  have  to 
prove  the  efficiency  of  the  present  tariflf  on  sugar  by  a  citation  of  figures.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  traverse  the  great  stretches  of  cultivated  farms  that  were 
waptes  a  few  years  ago  and  to  feo  the  communities  that  have  sprung  up  around 
the  sugar  refineries.  Here  is  your  real,  visible  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  on  sugar.  It  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency, 
HMitside  of  reclamation,  to  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands,  and  througli  thlB 
Industry  the  reclamation  of  the  public  lands  has  received  a  decided  impetus. 
The  interest  of  sugar  men  In  nmintaining  the  tariff  is  Identical  fvlth  the  Inter- 
est of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  the  entire  country,  because  we  are  able, 
through  the  tariff,  to  produce  <»ur  own  sugar  beets,  refine  our  own  sugar  from 
ihem,  and  to  meet  the  foreign  shortage  with  our  home-grown  product  at 
prices  lower  than  on  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  FoRi>NEY.  That  is  a  good  statement,  is  it  not  ?  I  would  like 
to  ask  one  more  question.  What  did  you  pay  in  Colorado  for  sugar 
before  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  inaugurated  there?  Do  you  re- 
member about  what  price  it  was ;  was  it  more  or  less  than  you  have 
paid  generally? 

Mr,  Dakan.  I  think  the  average  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  About  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  Have  you  raised  any  beets  yourself? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No;  I  have  stood  in  the  landlord's  shoes  and  taken 
•charge  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  meant  off  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

There  is  one  more  statement  I  want  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  competitive  factories.    The  proposition  was  made  to  the 
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committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  about  a  month  ago,  that  if  the 
farmers  would  subscribe  acreage  of  beets  or  capital,  say  a  third  of 
the  capital  necessary  to  build  a  600-ton  factory,  or  50  per  cent — or 
they  could  take  the  long  end,  as  it  was  put — ^that  the  money  could  be 
secured  to  build  a  factory  in  northern  Colorado  and  on  a  competitive 
basis,  and  take  these  big  profits.^  The  promotor  who  made  that  prop- 
osition said  he  was  in  touch  with  capital  which,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  fanners,  could  build  a  600-ton  factory,  and  he  assured  us  that 
the  profits  would  be  as  we  have  been  auarreling  about. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  The  man  who  offered  to  build  the  factory  told  you 
your  profits  would  be  great? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Would  be  great. 

Mr.  Fow)NBY.  Was  he  a  sugar  manufacturer! 

Mr.  Dakan.  No.  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Or  a  builder  of  factories? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  say  he  was  a  builder  of  factories,  but  per- 
haps a  promoter.  He  said  be  would  get  the  capital  if  the  farmers 
would  put  up  a  third  or  one-half  the  money — either  the  money  or 
raise  the  beets  and  give  notes  and  apply  the  acreage  to  the  payment 
of  the  notes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  where  that  man  was  from  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  he  is  in  Denver.  I  think  his  name  is  W.  R. 
Terry. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  Do  vou  know  what  machinery  he  proposed  to  pul 
in — ^whether  it  was  Cleveland  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  A  modem  plant. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  he  did  not  specify  any  machinery? 

Mr.  Dakan.  J  want  now  to  get  at  the  result  of  this  conference. 
I  asked  him  why  it  was,  if  the  profits  were  as  great  as  he  said  they 
were,  30  to  40  per  cent  on  the  investment  required,  that  he  could 
not  get  independent  capital  to  build  a  factory,  and  he  did  not  know. 
He  said  capital  was  too  timid  to  go  in  alone,  and  that  the  farmers 
would  have  to  join. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  He  did  not  tell  you  that  the  agitation  of  the  tariff 
w«8  the  biggest  stumbling  block  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRONET.  That  is  true,  though,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  Would  you  put  your  money  in  if  you  knew  the 
was  going  to  be  taloen  off  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  not  put  my  money  up  against  the  Great 
Westwn  Sugar  Co.-; — 

Mr.  FoRDNfeY.  I  did  not  say  against  the  Oreat  Western  Sugar  Co. 

Mt.  Dakan.  In  Colorado? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Anywhere — on  Pikes  Peak. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was.  Would  yom  put  your  money  in 
northern  Colohido  if  you  thought  the  tariff  woula  be  taken  off 
sucar. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  I  think  die  beet-sugar  industry  in  northern 
Colorado  is  ao  favored  by  conditions — climate,  soil  and  water,  and 
(other  eonditioB8--4hat  sugar  can  be  produced  there  cheafMr  than 
in  many  other  sections. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Could  be  produced  in  competition  with  free  foreign 
imported  sugar,  and  you  would  not  hesitate  to  put  in  your  money! 

Mr.  Dakan.  As  far  as  I  can  determine,  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoRDN£Y.  When  you  acted  as  a  landlord  and  represented  the 
real  raiser,  did  you  make  a  profit  or  salary?  You  said  you  repre- 
sented the  real  landlord. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  paid  so  much  for  taking  care  of  his  interests. 
I  want  to  get  to  this  promoter's  stand.  I  told  him  that  we  could 
get  from  4^000  to  8,000  acres  of  land,  first-class  beet  land,  sub- 
scribed if  his  men  would  put  up  the  money.  He  said  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ^et  capital  to  go  into  the  business  unless  the  farmer  took, 
say,  a  third  or  a  half.  Now,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer  of  the 
West,  undertakings  of  that  kind  go  until  the  farmers'  money  is  used 
up.  The  independent  money  does  not  come.  So  that  the  promoters 
and  the  fellows  who  do  tlie  work  on  the  factory  to  get  it  built  get  the 
money. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Have  you  had  that  experience  in  Colorado;  is  that 
a  surmise  on  your  part,  or  do  you  know  that  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Tliat  was  about  the  result  in  the  Brighton  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  only  guessing  at  that,  are  you  not,  as  to 
what  that  would  be  in  another  case?  You  are  only  making  an  esti- 
mate, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes.  I  am  surmising  that  from  observation.  I  used 
to  track  rabbits  into  a  hole,  and  when  I  found  a  track  leading  to  a 
certain  hole  and  none  coming  out  I  was  pretty  sure  that  there  was 
a  rabbit  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  you  thought  when  you  seated  up  another 
rabbit  he  was  going  to  that  same  hole? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  was  not  talking  about  another  rabbit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  are  now;  you  are  comparing  the  future 
factory  with  the  one  m  the  past. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  am  saying  if  we  watch  the  hole  long  enough  we 
will  catch  the  Great  Western,  the  rabbit,  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  watched  the  sugar  hole  business,  the  Indus- 
cry  started,  and  I  want  to  say  this — and  I  want  it  to  go  into  the  rec- 
ord—  that  when  Cuban  reciprocity  was  brought  about,  reducing  the 
duty  on  imported  sugar  20  per  cent,  there  were  32  factories  under 
construction,  or  that  many  companies  formed  to  construct  factories, 
all  of  which  immediately  went  out  of  business  because  of  that  reduc- 
tion. It  intimidated  capital ;  it  immediately  withdrew ;  and  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  since  that  time,  1903,  and  December  was 
the  month,  I  think,  that  that  bill  became  a  law,  there  have  not  been 
more  than  10  or  12  factories  built  in  the  United  States  in  addition 
to  those  existing  at  that  time.  Something  stopped  it.  Capital  was 
intimidated.  I  think  that  was  the  general  result  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Agitation  of  the  tariff  intimidates  capital,  and  it  is  afraid  to 
invest.    I  am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Just  one  moment.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Palmer,  especial  attention 
to  the  baronial  estates  which  Mr.  Palmer  describes  in  such  glee,  and 
to  say  that  the  farmers  of  northern  Colorado  object  to  being  madd 
a  baronial  estate  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  ask  that  the 
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committee  consider  the  difference  between  the  fanners  of  Colorado 
owning  their  homes  as  they  do 

Mr.  ToRDNEY.  Tell  me  how  to  do  that 

Mr.  Dakan.  And  the  peasants  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  Bns- 
sia  who  grow  beats  for  tnese  baronial  estates. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  everything  in  the  record  that  you  want 
to  put  in,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  my  associates  f 

The  Chairman.  Certainhr. 

Mr.  Dakan  (after  a  conference  with  his  associates).  No;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  else. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.15,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
December  9, 1911,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO.  AND  OTHERS. 


Special  Commiitee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co,  and  Others, 

House  of  Bepresentatives, 
Washington^  D,  C,  December  S,  1911, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MS.  ALBEBT  DAEAK— BecaUed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dakan,  is  there  anything  further  you  desire 
to  add  to  the  testimony  vou  gave  vesterdav  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  If  the  committee  please,  I  indicated  yesterday  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  press  of  northern  Colorado  in  the  beet-CTowing  dis- 
trict toward  the  larmer  with  respect  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  and  I 
desire  now  to  place  in  the  record  an  editorial  printed  in  the  Fort  Col- 
lins Daily  Review. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  date  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Of  date  Tuesday  evening,  November  28,1911.  This  is 
the  first  instance  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  in  an  inve*5tigation 
and  observation  covering  some  three  years  of  the  sugar-beet  industry 
and  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  northern  Colorado  district,  wherein 
a  local  paper  has  given  editorial  support  to  the  beet  growers'  side 
of  the  industry. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  not  too  long  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  not  very  long,  and  is  as  follows : 

NO   GAME   FOR    A   PIKKR. 

A  visitor  at  the  suK^^r  factory  Inst  Saturday  took  advantage  of  tiie  occasion 
to  inspect  the  warerooms,  where  enormous  quantities  of  sacked  sugar,  ready  for 
the  market,  are  kept  on  hand  during  the  season  awaiting  shipment.  Astounded 
by  the  large  piles  of  sngar  which  he  saw,  he  and  a  friend  took  occasion  to  count 
the  number  of  sacks  in  the  length,  width,  and  height  of  the  various  piles,  and 
found  that  the  total  nunibpr  of  Fncks  of  su^ar  now  on  hand  at  the  factory, 
compiled  from  these  dimenplons,  amounted  to  403,090,  each  sack  weighing 
100  pounds. 

At  the  present  price  of  sugar  to  the  retailer— $0.50  i>er  100— the  little  piles 
amounted  to  approximately  $3,010,085,  dellvere<l  at  the  door  to  the  retailer. 
This  may  or  may  not  Include  more  sng;ir  than  hr.s  hcnm  nirniufactured  at  the 
local  factory  this  year.  Certainly  it  Is  more  than  the  product  from  beets  raised 
In  this  immediate  district  during  the  campaign,  and  probably  it  includes  prac- 
tice Hy  all  the  product  from  beets  shipped  In  from  outside  poi  'ts. 

In  any  event,  counting  a  product  of  300  pounds  of  siigju*  from  each  ton  of 
15  per  cent  beets,  the  total  sugar  stacked  at  the  factory  represents  the  product 
from  approximately  154.363  tons  of  beets.  If  the  bepts  were  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  $6.50  per  ton,  the  total  amount  imid  out  for  beets  was  $848,090.  nearly 
twice  that  paid  out  to  growers  under  the  local  factory.  Add  to  the  sum  paid 
out  for  beets  $60,000,  representing  0  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $1,000,000, 
and  $72,000.  representing  the  wft;:<»f»  of  employees  during  the  campaign    (400 
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men  at  ^H  per  day  for  60  days),  and  tho  total  outlay  Is  $980,990,  as  against 
$3,010,085  lu  sugar  uow  on  hand,  leaving  a  net  sum  of  $2,029,089. 

Of  this  sum  probnbly  not  all  is  profit,  so  deduct  ipjother  even  million  for 
expenses  and  incidentals  and  there  is  left  $1,029,089,  a  large  part  of  which  must 
tepresent  the  i)roflt  on  the  Fort  Collins  factory. 

The  original  investment  may  have  been  more  than  a  million  on  which  in- 
terest was  allowed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  such  is  the  case.  In  any  event,  the  net 
profit  seems  to  be  lu  the  neighborhood  of  100  per  cent  per  annum,  and  in  rather 
a  bad  annum  at  that. 

Does  it  prove  that  we  need  a  tariff  on  sugar  to  protect  an  Infant  industry? 
.    Does  It  prove  that  the  factory  is  paying  a  fair  price  to  the  grower  for  bis 
beets? 

What  does  it  prove?  We  don't  Itnow,  unless  it  proves  that  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  is  absolutely  no  game  for  the  pilcer  to  play. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  one  or 
two  questions.  Mr.  Dakan,  yesterday  you  stated  at  one  time  you 
represented  a  farmer  as  manager  of  a  beet  field,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  profit  per  acre  did  you  make,  if  any?  What 
tlid  it  cost  you  per  acre  to  raise  beets  under  your  management,  and 
what  did  you  get  per  acre  for  your  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  We  estimated  at  that  time,  without  the  rent,  that  it 
cost  $45. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  produce  an  acre  of  beets? 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  on  that  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  What  did  you  get  per  acre  for  that  crop? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  think  the  yield  was  12  tons. 

Mr.  foRDNEY.  AVhat  did  you  get  for  the  12  tons? 

Mr.  Dakan.  $5. 

Mr.   FORDNEY.  $60. 

Mr.  Dakan.  That  was  before  the  sliding  scale. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  at  $60  per  acre  for  your  crop  you  made  $16 
profit.     How  much  did  you  charge  up  for  the  rent  of  your  land? 

Mr.  Dakan.  There  is  no  rent  charge  in  that.  I  might  say  that 
Ihe  landlord  got  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop.  He  got  three  tons 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  $15. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes;  the  landlord  received  $15.  I  would  like  to  say, 
however,  that  that  varies.  Sometimes  the  landlord  receives  one- 
fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth,  depending  on  conditions,  as  you  will 
lind  from  those  agreements  between  renters  and  landlords.  Some- 
limes  it  is  one- fourth  and  sometimes  one-fifth  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  attorney  for  the 
heet  growers  and  represented  them  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  only  in  preparing  their  contracts  but  otherwise, 
Y'ou  come  here  as  a  witness  who  is  really  hostile  to  the  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Co.,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  do  not  like  for  you  to  put  it  that  way.  I  come  here 
to  tell  the  facts  concerning  our  treatment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  have  said  you  did  not  believe  they  were 
riist  fair — I  will  not  put  it  just  that  way,  because  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  used  that  language;  but  your  testimony  has  led  me  to 
believe  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  the  farmers  are 
getting  m  that  country  from  this  company. 
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Mr.  Dakan.  If  our  farmers  do  not  make  a  profit  and  they  do,  our 
farmers  feel  that  the  farmers  should  make  a  profit  alon«:  \vith  the 
company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  But  the  profits  you  show  the  company  to  make  and 
the  profits  the  company  show  they  make  by  Mr.  Morey's  statement 
differ  very  widely. 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  it  is  a  method  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  taken  from  their  books  the  cost  that  you 
have  given  this  committee  as  to  what  it  costs  them  to  produce  sugar? 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Morey  undoubtedly  took  from  their  books  the 
items  of  cost  as  given  to  this  committee.  Did  you  take  your  esti- 
mates or  figures  ftom  their  books  also,  or  are  they  simply  estimates? 

Mr.  Dakan.  They  are  estimates  from  the  various  investigations 
that  we  have  made.  They  are  such  reports  as  the  Sugar  Co.  sees 
fit  to  put  in  the  newspapers.  Under  the  sliding  scale  they  have  to 
give  their  estimates.  On  the  accounting  sheet  for  this  year,  which 
you  have  in  the  record  now.  you  will  find  detailed  statements  to  the 
farmer  for  his  beets  load  by  load.  Now,  then,  in  doing  that  they  must 
give  away  certain  things  concerning  their  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  heard  Mr.  B^kin  testify  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  chemist  in  your  State  who  would  make  a  test  of  beets  for 
the  farmers.  Have  you  had  that  same  experience?  That  is,  he 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  chemist  either  in  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State,  the  State  university,  or  individual 
chemists  that  were  not  under  the  influence  of  the  management  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Co.    Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  Dakan.  My  experience  has  only  been  their  experience  in  that 
line.  But  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  a  little  further  and  sav 
that  it  costs  some  $5  to  make  a  test  outside  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  in  order  to  make  the  testing  of  any  value  to  the  farmer 
there  must  be  a  number  of  tests  made — that  is,  from  week  to  week  and 
from  plat  to  plat  of  the  beets.  The  same  beet  field  varies  in  its  test  of 
sugar,  and  in  order  to  intelligently  study  the  growing  of  beets  the 
tests  must  be  taken  from  week  to  week  and  made  systematically,  so 
that  you  have  a  chart  from  which  to  judge  of  the  growth  of  sugar  in 
the  beets.    Now,  that  is  impractical 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  No ;  I  be^  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Dakan.  I  would  like  to  nnish  this  statement,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Dakan.  It  is  impractical,  then,  for  the  agricultural  college, 
which  is  the  only  place  which  could  be  used  to  carry  on  tests  that 
would  be  of  benent  to  the  farmer  in  the  growing  of  beets — it  is 
wholly  impracticable  for  the  college  to  do  that,  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  the  colleges  are  tender  about  taking  up  these  matters 
when  there  is  chance  of  a  difference  between  their  cnemist  and  the 
factory  chemists. 

Mr,  FoRDNBY.  Is  it  not  true  that,  under  your  contract,  you  are 
permitted,  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers,  to  put  a  chemist  in  the 
company's  office  and  see  whether  or  not  that  test  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  cost  of  that  would  be  very  reasonable  to  the 
farmers,  would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Dakan.  It  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  not  done  that? 

Mr.  Dakan.  No  ;  because  it  is  useless. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Why  is  it  useless? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Chemists  have  privately  told  us  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  any  chemist  told  you  that  he  is  not  competent 
to  go  in  there  and  get  the  correct  information  for  you,  or  that  he 
would  be  under  the  influence  of  the  company,  or  what  reason  is  it 
that  you  can  not  put  an  honest  man  in  there  and  get  an  honest  test; 
do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Dakan.  Oh,  I  should  have  to  carry  in  my  answer  an  implica- 
tion that  I  would  not  care  to  stand  for  and  could  not  prove. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Dakan. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  E.  XT.  COMBS— Becalled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  the  committee  asked  you,  I  believe, 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  overhead  charges  and  add  that  in  and 
see  what  the  cost  of  production  is? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  This  is  to  be  added  to  your  estimate  of  2.59? 

Mr.  Combs.  No;  to  2.80;  2.80  was  the  last  figure  I  gave.  If  you 
remember,  I  gave  you  two  figures.  The  average  of  6  factories  showed 
a  less  cost  than  the  average  of  10,  but  in  the  average  of  the  10 
I  included  the  freight  to  the  distributing  warehouse  and  6  per  cent 
interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  property  or  of  the  investment; 
that  was  included  in  the  2.80.  Now,  this  is  the  overhead  expense  out- 
side of  the  freight  and  6  per  cent  estimate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  give  it  in  detail? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir.  The  taxes  on  the  assessed  valuation  of 
$2,600,000 — I  am  not  positive  that  these  are  the  exact  figures,  but 
they  are  practically  so — at  6  per  cent  is  $160,000.  The  upkeep  of 
(equipment  is  3  per  cent 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Combs,  do  you  figure  that  out  and  show  the 
cost  per  pounds  of  sugar  produced  so  as  to  add  that  to  the  2.80? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes ;  I  do,  finally.  I  will  give  you  that  at  the  end. 
The  upkeep  of  equipment  is  8  per  cent.  I  believe  you  have  the  rec- 
ord that  they  do  add  3  per  cent.  That  would  be  $300,000  on 
$10,000,000  invested.  I  allowed  for  brokerage  5  cents  per  sack,  or 
$128,738 ;  the  insurance,  $50,000 ;  official  salaries,  including  attorneys, 
$70,500 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  This  is  for  the  11  factories? 

Mr.  Combs.  This  is  for  the  Great  Western  Su^ar  Co.  Expert 
work,  $25,000;  office  force  at  head  office  and  incidental  expenses, 
$75,000,  which  makes  a  total  of  $794,238,  or  82  cents  per  bag. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  those  figures  you  estimated  on  800  pounds,  which 
would  make  96  cents, 

Mr.  Combs.  I  am  not  figuring  on  pounds,  Mr.  Fordney.  I  am 
figuring  32  cents  per  bag  overhead  charges  ailded  to  $2.80.  and  $2.80 
includes,  as  I  said,  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  makes  it  $3.12? 

Mr.  Combs.  That  makes  my  cost  for  this  sugar  sold,  brokerage 
paid,  $3.12. 
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The  Chatbman.  With  the  brokerage  paid  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chatbman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  cost  of  producing  a 
pound  of  beet  sugar  at  these  factories? 

Mr.  CoMBS^  Tes,  sir;  I  have  added  5  cents  a  bag  for  selling  the 
suffar,  but  I  have  learned  that  it  is  only  8  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  that  include  all  expense  for  employees  not  in- 
cluded in  your  figure  of  $2.80! 

Mr.  Combs.  In  that  expense  is  included  the  field  managers  and 
the  superintendents  covering  the  season  at  each  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  also  the  bookkeepers  and  the  annual  employees 
who  are  employed  all  the  time  by  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  8,050  men  employed  at  this  time;  and,  then, 
also  is  included  the  superintendent  and  the  field  men.  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  it  includes  every  expense  which  the 
sugar  manufacturers  incur  except  charges  for  depreciation? 

Xir.  Combs.  That  is  allowed  for. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  includes  every  charge  except  dividends  on 
their  stock  or  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  have  allowed  6  per  cent  on  the  investment. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  it  includes  everj^thing? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir;  6  per  cent  on  the  investment  is  allowed  in 
this  estimate. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  expense  or  charge  which  you  can  recall, 
which  they  are  subjected  to,  which  is  not  included  in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Combs.  There  is  nothing,  unless  it  would  be  of  an  incidental 
nature.    I  have  tried  not  to  overlook  anything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  fibres  are  $3.12  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
Mr.  Morev's  figures,  as  given  in  his  testimony,  which  I  noticed  yes- 
terday, are  $3.65  to  $3.76. 

Mr,  Combs.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Morey  figures  it.  I  am  just 
giving  my  own  figures  as  T  understand  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  figure  he  gave.  Have  you  any  means 
of  comparing  the  two  in  order  to  see  where  the  difference  comes  in? 

Mr.  Combs.  I  expect  to  take  his  testimonjr  which  you  have  here 
and  compare  it  ana  see  where  the  difference  is,  but  I  have  not  com- 
pared the  figtires  as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Combs,  is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
present  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Combs.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  see  Mr.  Fordney,  in  his  explanation 
of  my  testimony,  when  I  said  under  our  new  schedule  we  got  for 
beets  $5  flat  for  12  per  cent  and  25  cents  a  unit,  in  his  figures  all  the 
way  through  he  has  figured  it  at  21  cents. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  iust  gave  the  units,  but  I  did  not  give  the  frac- 
tions.   It  was  one-half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Combs.  But  I  said  we  were  to  get  26  cents  a  unit  for  every- 
thing over  a  certain  amount,  and  in  your  figures  you  computed  it  at 
21  cents  a  unit,  and  it  has  gone  in  the  record  that  way. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  the  correction.  It  should  be  26 
cents,  Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  Combs.  Yes,  sir. 
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TESTIMONT  OF  ME.  FSANE  C.  LOWBT— Seoalled. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  there  are  one  or  two  matters  supple* 
mentary  to  your  previous  testimony  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention.  First,  what  percentage  of  the  total  customs  revenue  does 
su^r  produce,  and  how  much  should  the  duty  be  reduced ! 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Government  figures  show  that  for  the  year  1910 
the  duty  collected  on  sugar  was  $52,810,995.81,  and  that  figures  out 
just  about  17  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  total  customs  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  get  17  per  cent  of  all  of  our 
revenue  from  sumr,  or  did  that  year? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes;  from  imported  sugar,  which  is  a  little  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  sugar  we  use,  the  balance  coming  from  domestic  pro- 
duction and  from  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  The  bulk  of  that  coming  from  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  The  bulk  of  the  duty  sugars  coming  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  much  reduction  could  be  made  and  still 
produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Taking;  the  Government  figures  from  1900  to  1910, 
inclusive,  they  show  tnat  the  average  in  bond  cost  of  sugar  imported 
was  2.443. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  For  the  period  from  1900  to  1910. 

The  Chairman.  Inclusive? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  Eleven  years,  then  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  Of  course,  that  is  all  sugar,  low-grade  sugar 
and  high-grade  sugar  and  Cuban  sugar,  on  which  there  is  a  20  per 
cent  preferential  tariff;  and  I  figure  that  the  full  duty  rate  of  1.685 
on  that  basis  would  be  69  per  cent, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mention  low-grade  sugar ;  how  much  of  that  is 
low-grade  sugar? 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  can  not  find  any  report  that  gives  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  exceedingly  small  compared  with  the  total 
imports  of  sugar,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  I  should  think  it  might  raise  that  average  10 
points.  In  other  words,  instead  of  making  the  average  price — which 
IS  what  the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  ror  the  value 
of  foreign  sugars — ^2.44,  it  might  be  2.54. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  the  total  would  have  to  be  of 
low  grade  to  raise  that  10  points,  or  are  you  simply  jumping  at  a 
conclusion  or  have  you  figured  it? 

Mr.  Lowry.  In  reaching  that  conclusion  I  included  not  onlv  the 
low  grade,  but  I  included  the  amounts  which  come  from  Cuba  at 
the  preferential  rate.  That  is  just  a  guess;  yes.  I  have  no  way  of 
getting  at  it  accurately. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  the  in-bond  values  for  the  last 
10  years? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes.  Now,  then,  if  vou  are  figuring  at  the  price  that 
the  domestic  factory  would  have  to  figure  on  foreign  sugars  if  the  duty 
was  reduced,  if  we  add  that  figure  of  2.44,  which,  as  I  say,  is  a  little 
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too  low,  but  we  will  take  that  figure,  and  we  add  47  cents  duty  on 
96®  test,  which  is  the  rate  of  duty  charged  by  Germany,  Austria,  and 
France 

Mr.  FoRDNXY  (interposing).  Forty-seven  cents  for  refined? 

Mr,  LfOWKT.  No;  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  would  be  2.91  ? 

Mr.  LowRy.  That  would  be  2.91;  yes.  Then. the  average  price 
between  raw  and  refined  sugars  has  been  89  points.  With  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  there  would  be  some  saving.  I  have  added  that  in 
as  86  points.  That  would  be  3.763.  Then  I  have  taken  the  average 
advantage  which  the  domestic  beet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of 
freight  as  25  points.  I  think  that  is  probably  too  low,  because  most 
of  them  are  in  the  West,  where  their  protection  is  larger  than  that — 
65  points,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  Michigan  it  is  way  in  excess  of  the  freight. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well,  I  think  you  will  find  that  Michigan  sells  a  good 
deal  of  its  sugar  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin;  and  they 
have  an  advantage  there  of  perhaps  15  or  18  cents. 

The  Chairmak.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan  as  elsewhere  f 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  in  Michigan ;  but  I  have  taken 
an  average  of  25  points,  which  seems  to  be  most  conservative.  That 
would  make  the  price  which  the  beet  men  would  have  to  figure  on 
4.01 ;  that  is,  not  adding,  of  course,  any  expenses  for  administrative 
expense,  selling  expense,  and. so  on.  So  it  would  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that.  It  they  caii  produce  sugar  around  8  cents  a  pound,  as 
some  of  this  evidence  seems  to  show,  it  would  show  them  a  cent  a 
pound  profit,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  reduced  the  duty  to  what  the  duties  are  in 
these  foreign  countries,  it  would  still  leave  them  that  profit  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  countries? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  rates  of  duty  now  charged  on  imported  sugars  in 
Germany  are  47  cents  on  raw  and  52  cents  on  refined ;  in  France,  48 
cents  on  raw  and  53  cents  on  refined ;  Austria,  47  cents  on  raw  and 
52  cents  on  refined ;  Belgium,  48  cents  on  raw  and  53  cents  on  refined. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  could  reduce  the  duty  about  1  cent  a 
pound  and  still  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  they  are? 

Mr.  LowRY.  More  than  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  In  the  figures  you  gave  a  few  minutes  ago  of  69 
cents,  did  you  mean  that  the  duty  collected  on  all  sugars  imported, 
duty  paid  or  free,  would  average  69  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  a  question  I  have  not  quite  been  able  to  satisfy 
my  mind  on  from  this  Treasury  report. 

*Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Then  what  did  you  mean  by  69  cents? 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  under  the  heading  here  "  Dutiable  sugar.''  and 
it  shows  the  amount  collected.  Now,  in  the  next  column  it  says 
"  Free  and  dutiable,"  and  I  notice,  for  example,  under  the  dutiable 
column  in  1906  it  shows  the  number  of  pounds  imported  was 
8,979,331,430,  and  then  under  the  column  "  Free  and  dutiable  "  it 
shows  3,979,331,430  pounds;  so,  you  see,  the  figure  is  the  same  in 
each  column.  So  I  have  taken  it  on  the  basis  that  it  includes  every- 
thing, both  free  and  dutiable. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  It  must,  because  we  produced  in  the  United  States 
about  900,000  tons  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  last  year. 
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Mr.  LowBT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  we  consumed  8^50,000  tons. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  So  we  imported,  in  round  numbers,  two  and  one^ 
half  million  tons. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  about  how  much — 900,000  tons  of  that  came 
from  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 

The  Chaibmak.  Oh  no ;    over  833,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ei^ht  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  from- 


The  Chairman  (mterposing).  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  That  would  leave  1,700,000  tons  of  dutiable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see  if  those  importations  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  are  included  in  these  figures  we  should 
deduct  them,  and  that  would  make  the  percentage  rate  of  duty  paid 
higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Very  much.  It  would  be  above  1.35,  because  Cuban 
sugar  is  the  lowest  duty-paid  sugar  that  comes  into  our  market 
Instead  of  being  69 — -• 

Mr.  liOWRY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  imported- 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  imported  sugar  is 
dutiable  sugar;  is  that  what  you  mean  by  that? 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  amounts  to  69  per  cent  reduced  to  the 
percentage  basis;  that  is  what  he  means.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
IS  equivalent  to  a  69  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  correct  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  based  on  the  full  duty  of  1.96  per  pound. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  I  say  the  full  rate  of  duty — 1.686 — ^is  equal  to 
69  per  cent,  but  that  is  too  small,  because  those  free  sugars  are  in- 
cluded in  there  apparently. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sugar  paying  a  dutv  of  1.685,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum under  the  present  law,  you  say  that  69  per  cent  of  the  imported 
sugar  paid  that  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Only  72,000  tons  paid  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  To  make  it  clear,  I  will  repeat.  I  say  that  if  we  had 
the  total  amount  of  sugar  imported  and  divide  it  by  the  total  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  importations  of  sugar  and  figure  that  out 
as  so  much  per  pound  and  then  took  the  average  in-bond  price  of 

foreign  sugars  for  the  same  year?,  we  will  find no:  I  should  say 

take  that  and  the  average  in-bond  price  of  foreign  sugars  for  a 
period  of  years  was  2.443.  That  was  the  price  of  the  sugars.  Then, 
if  we  took  the  full  rate  of  duty,  1.685 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  this  whole  number  of  years? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  It  has  been  the  same  for  all  those  years.  We 
will  find  that  it  is  GO  per  cent  of  the  total-  at  the  rate  of  09  per  cent. 
I  noticed  that  Mr.  Willett  said  that  the  bounties  paid  bv  the  Euro- 
pean countries  were  0.81  points.  T  did  not  understand  that,  because 
our  (joveriinient  regulations  ])r()vi(lecl  that  when  a  country  pays  a 
bounty  a  countervailing  duty  equal  to  the  bounty  in  addition  to  the 
regular  rates  of  duty  will  be  assessed:  and  I  find  that  in  the  old 
bounty  days  the  Government  only  assessed  a  countervailing  duty 
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from  Germany  of  0.259  per  pound  on  raw  sugars  and  0.313  per  pound 
on  refined ;  in  Austria,  0.203  on  raw  sugar  and  0.293  on  refined ;  in 
Holland,  0/211  on  raw  sugar  and  0.239  on  refined;  Belgium,  0.841 
on  raw  and  0.385  on  refined.  That  led  me  to  believe  that  those 
amounts  equalled  the  bounties  paid  by  those  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  you  would  give  the  committee  the  rate  of 
duty  collected  on  Cuban  sugar,  showing  the  time  and  the  amoimt  of 
sugar  imported. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  rate  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  the  average.  That  is,  before  you  get  through. 
It  will  take  some  time,  perhaps. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  have  not  the  figures  here  to  do  that.  I  have  figures 
here  that  might  be  interesting ;  that  show  the  average  rate  of  duties 
collected  on  all  importations 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  that  ? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Free  and  dutiable  included  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  just  dutiable.    In  1910,  41.52  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  was  the  average  duty  we  col- 
lected in  1910  on  articles  the  Government  did  collect  a  duty  on. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sugar  duty  figured  what  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Fifty-nine  per  cent. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Figured  from  the  Cuban  rate,  what  would  it  have 
figured?  • 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  what  these  fibres  seem  to  show. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  last  year  the  duty  was  41  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  duty-paid  sugar.    I^  that  what  you  mean  s 

Mr.  LowRY.  No,  no;  on  all  importations — the  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty  on  all  importations. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Free  and  dutiable? 

Mr.  LowRY.  On  everything — ^silks  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  I  understand  now;  I  thought  you  were  talking 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  No.  In  other  words,  his  proposition  is  that,  while 
the  average  duty  collected  was  41  per  cent  on  all  articles,  the  aver- 
age sugar  duty  was  65  per  cent.    I  believe  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out 
and  to  call  to  your  attention  was  that  if  Germany,  for  example,  with 
their  present  fate  of  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  47  cents,  was  still  grant- 
ing a  bounty  equal  to  2.59 — and  I  might  mention  that  whether  or 
not  that  or  Mr.  Willett's  rate  of  86  cents  is  the  correct  rate  can  be 
confirmed  by  the  Treasury  Department — they  will  know  why  they 
charge  this  countervailing  duty.  That  will  make  a  total  protection, 
direct  bounty  and  indirect,  through  their  duty  of  7.29,  against  our 
full  rate  at  present  of  1.685.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  almost 
two  and  one-third  times  as  much  protection  or  bounty  for  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  the  German  factories  have. 

The  CiiAmMAN.  As  the  German  factories  had  under  the  old 
bounty  system. 

Mr.  liOWRY.  That  is  it;  as  the  German  factories  would  have  if 
the  bounties  were  continued  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Or  if  thev  were  renewed. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  and  we  now  have 3^  times  as  much  as  the  German  ^ 
factories  have. 

The  Chairmak.  We  now  have  3^  times  as  much  protection  for 
our  domestic  producers  as  the  Germans? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  largest  beet-sugar 
producing  countries  in  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  compare  with  France? 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  What  is  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Ger- 
many.   You  say  it  is  3^  times  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  Germany, 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  said  it  was  47  points  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  do  you  mean  by  points  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  0.47  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  compare  it  with  France,  and  see  how  much 
more  protection  we  have  got  than  they  have  got. 

Mr.  LowRY.  France  and  Germany  and  Austria  and  Belgium, 
which  are  the  principal  convention  countries,  are  all  charging  the 
same  rates  of  duty ,  practically  0.47  or  0.48  in  the  case  of  France. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  have  about  3^  times  as  much  protection  as 
those  countries  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.    Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  notice  that  he  has  included  Russia,  which  is 
a  very  large  sugar-growing  country. 

•    Mr.  LowRY.  I  was  very  anxious  to  review  the  Russia  situation  a 
little  later. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  we  are  to  have  an  average  of  anything  like  the 
European  production,  Russia  ousht  to  be  figured  in. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  giving  that  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  have  a  tariff  there. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  I  was  going  to  do  that  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  do  that  now? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  I  could  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  roll  call  summons  us  to  the  House,  and  there- 
fore we  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.05  o'clock  p.m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

ArrER  1{ECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.15  o'clock 
p.  m.,  lion.  Thomas  W.  Ilardwick  (cliairman)  presiding?. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK.  FEANK  C.  LOWEY— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  yon  were  about  to  explain  the  Rus- 
sian situation.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  us  your  idea  of  what  would 
be  the  result  of  this  proposition.  Would  European  countries,  in  'deal- 
ing with  us,  look  on  our  sugar  tariff  as  a  bounty  if  we  were  to  under- 
take to  export  our  domestic  sugars  i 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  understand  your  question  to  mean,  if  we  attempted 
to  ship  any  American  beet  sugar  to  Germany? 

The  Chairman.  To  Germany  or  Austria  or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  LowRY.  T  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  they 
would. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  Why  do  you  think  that? 
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Mr.  LowRT.  I  say  that,  first,  because  that  is  the  light  in  which  our 
own  Government  regards  a  protective  tariff  on  foreign  sugars.  They 
regard  that  tariff  as  a  bounty. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
the  October  term,  1902,  187  U.  S.,  496,  in  the  case  of  Downs  v.  The 
United  States.  In  rendering  that  decision  the  court  stated  that  Rus- 
sian sugars  were  to  be  excluded  unless  they  paid  a  countervailing 
duty. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  holding  that  under  our  tariff  laws 
the  tariff  duty  ought  to  be  higher  on  our  sugars  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  held  in  that  case? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  That  was  because  Bussia  paid  a  bounty  to  her  manu- 
facturers. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is- what  we  are  going  to  get  to. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  consider  our  tariff  as  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  can  very  quickly  show  you  that  it  is  not 
at  all. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well,  shall  I  give  my  testimony  or  will  you  give 
yours? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  not  be  too  sarcastic. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  I  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  have  this. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Supreme  Court  said,  at  page  618 : 

Ck>nver8ely,  a  bounty  upon  production  operates  to  a  certain  extent  ns  a  bounty 
upon  exportation,  since  it  opens  to  the  manufacturer  a  foreign  market  for  his 
merchandise  produced  in  excess  of  the  demand  at  home.  A  protective  tariff 
iB  the  most  familiar  instance  of  this,  since  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  ex- 
port the  surplus  for  which  there  is  no  demand  at  home.  *  *  *  If  the 
additional  bounty  paid  by  Russia  upon  exported  sugar  were  the  result  of  a 
high  protective  tariff  upon  foreign  sugar,  and  a  further  enhancement  of  prices 
by  a  limitation  of  the  amount  of  free  sugar  put  ifpon  the  market,  we  should 
regard  the  effect  of  such  regulations  as  being  simply  a  bounty  upon  production. 

At  page  515,  the  court  says : 

The  mere  imposition  of  an  import  duty  of  3  rubles  per  i)Ood,  paid  upon 
foreign  sugar  is,  like  all  protective  duties,  a  bounty,  but  is  a  bounty  upon  pro- 
daction  and  not  upon  exportation. 

The  Chairman.  They  said  there  that  the  Russian  duty  was  really 
a  bounty  upon  production. 

Mr.  LowKY.  I  consider  this  subject  is  particularly  interesting  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  tariff  is  under  discussion. 

ifr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court ! 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court.  The  Consti- 
tution, Article  I,  section  8,  provides  that  Congress  may  levy  taxes 
to  "provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States,"  and  in  Field  v.  Clark  (143  U.  S.,  649),  it  was  claimed 
that  this  provision  was  not  broad  enough  to  allow  for  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  to  the  Louisiana  planters,  as  provided  in  the  McKinley 
bill.  The  same  point  was  raised  in  United  States  v.  Realty  Com- 
pany (163  U.S.,  427). 
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The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  Louisiana  sugar  case,  when  they 
did  make  a  bounty,  and  the  constitutionalibr  of  that  was  cmestionea. 

Mr.  LowRT.  As  I  see  it,  the  Supreme  Court  first  decides  that  a 
protective  duty  is  a  bounty,  and  then  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  FoROKEY.  Under  tnat  we  can  impose  a  counterrailing  duty 
upon  German  sugar  or  Cuban  sugar  or  sugar  from  any  country  in  the 
world  coming  here,  except  from  England.  Every  country  that  has 
a  duty  upon  sugar  then  should  be  considered,  under  your  construc- 
tion of  that  duty,  as  being  a  bounty-paid  country,  and  therefore  we 
would  be  entitled  to  put  a  countervailing  duty  upon  sugar  coming 
from  every  coimtry. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  suppose  the  court  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
the  difference  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  high  protective  tariff. 
It  says  that  a  high  protective  tariff  is  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  high 
or  low,  so  lon^  as  it  is  a  protective  tariff.  Germany  has  a  protective 
tariff,  and  so  has  Cuba. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  that  is  the  point.  So  has  every  other  country 
that  makes  sugar,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  think  that  we  should  impose,  under  law. 
according  to  our 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know.    I  only  cite  these  rulings. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  has  no  bearing  upon  it  at  all,  in  my  opinion.  I 
would  not  think  so.  That  relates  absolutely  to  a  bounty  paid  over 
there. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  beg  your  pardon.  There  is  no  bounty  paid  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  LowRY.  There  is  no  bounty  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  ask  him  to  impose  a  countervailing  duty  because  of  the 
bounty  paid  in  RuvSsia. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  did  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  I^WRY.  It  was  some  Russian  sugars  that  the  case  came  up  on. 
As  commission  merchants  in  New  York,  we  had  been  selling,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  man  in  Hamburg,  Max  MuUer,  Russian  crystals, 
and  they  had  been  coming  in  under  the  regular  rate  of  duty;  1.95 
was  the  tariff  on  them.  We  had  begim  to  build  up  quite  a  nice 
business  with  the  manufacturing  trade,  or  at  least  with  the  mer- 
chants who  sold  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  and  that  was  causing 
more  or  less  disturbance  in  refined  sugar  circles,  and  one  day  the 
Treasury  Department  made  a  ruling  that  thereafter  all  Russian 
sugars  imported  must  pay  a  countervailing  duty  of  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  They  did  not  even  give  the  merchants 
who  had  purchased  the  sugar — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  great  deal 
of  it  was  afloat  at  the  time — a  chance  to  turn  around.  They  clapped 
it  on  right  away,  and  those  men  lost  very  heavily.  One  company 
lost  enough  so  that  it  crippled  them  so  that  they  afterwards  went 
out  of  business.  The  case  was  tried,  and  it  finally  reached  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  case  you  cited? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  that  is  the  case  I  cited. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  asked  me  if  I  did  that.  Do  not  understand 
me  to  sajr  that  I  was  the  man  who  inifluenced  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  impose  that  countervailing  duty.  I  did  not  say  that.  1  was 
one  of  several  who  did  go  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  ask 
that  it  be  done,  and  the  Treasury  did  do  it  because  of  the  bounty 

Eaid  by  the  Russian  Government  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  Russian  Government  at  that  time  pay  a 
bounty  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Lowry  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right, 

Mr.  IjOwry.  If  the  committee  will  go  to  the  record  of  that  case 
they  will  get  the  whole  thing,  but  T  have  here  a  letter  outlining  the 
situation  from  the  counsel  who  tried  the  case.    Shall  I  read  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  Lowry  (reading) : 

The  RuRsian  Biijoir  case  provided  that  the  ministry  should  estimate  aniuially 
the  prohable  consumption  of  sugar  and  the  possible  production;  apportion  to 
each  manufacturer  hlf<  proimrtUmafe  share  of  the  domestic  market;  Impose  an 
excise  tax  on  the  allotted  amount  and  a  double  excise  tax  on  sugar  produced  in 
excess  of  the  allotment.  A  high  protective  tariff  Insured  the  home  market  and 
the  consumer  was  protected  by  a  maximum  price  fixe<l  by  the  Government. 
All  excise  taxes  were  remitted  on  exportation.  The  refiner  located  in  a  popu- 
lous district  far  from  the  seacoast  wanted  to  sell  more  than  his  allotment 
and  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  The  reflner  located  at  the  seaport 
was  willing  to  sell  his  privilege  of  placing  his  allotment  on  the  home  market, 
which  in  his  case  might  be  a  less  active  market  than  in  the  Interior.  The  in- 
terior reflner  could  afford  to  pay  an  amount  approximating  the  difference  be- 
tween his  cost  of  production,  plus  the  excise  tax,  and  the  pi  ice  prevailing  on 
his  local  market.  The  exporter  could  afford' to  accept  a  price  which,  added 
to  the  foreign  market  price  of  his  exportation,  would  insure  him  a  profit.  On 
these  two  factors  was  based  the  value  and  price  of  the  transferable  export 
certificate  issued  by  the  Government,  shifting  from  the  exporter  to  the  Interior 
merchant  the  right  to  put  on  the  local  interior  market  an  amount  of  sugar 
equal  to  the  amount  originally  allotted  to  the  seaport  merchant  and  by  him 

exported. 

Under  section  5  of  the  Dingley  Act  a  countervailing  duty  was  Imiwsed  on 
foreign  products  benefited  by  n  bounty  on  exportation.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concluded  that  the  price  received  by  the  exporter  for  his  certificate  was  in 
effect  a  bounty  on  exportation,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  the  Russian  sugar 
case.     (Downs  v,  V.  S..  187  U.  S..  400.  October  term,  1902.) 

The  fact  was  that  the  man  in  the  interior  of  Russia  was  allotted 
first  by  the  Government  the  privilege  of  selling  on  the  home  market 
.so  many  pounds  of  sugar.  If  he  i)roduced  and  tried  to  sell  on  the 
home  market  more  than  his  oUotment,  he  had  to  pay  a  double  tax,  so 
that  that  absolutely  prevented  his  doing  so.  He  got  the  full  price^ 
because  of  the  high  protective  tariff,  for  his  product. 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  was  the  high  protective  tariff;  do  you  re- 
member? 

The  Chairman.  In  Russia,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  You  will  get  that  in  your  consular  reports. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  I  want  to  know  where  you  got  it.  You  call  it  a 
high  protective  tariff,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  high  or  low. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  The  customs  duty  was  8.58  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
excise  duty  2^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  This  was  in  1905.  I  think  it  was  the  same  at  the  time 
I  refer  to.    In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  changed  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  Eight  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  8.58  cents ;  and  sugar  was  selling  in  Russia  at 
that  time  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  practically  prohibitive. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  they  wanted  to  keep  everything  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  I  agree  with  you ;  it  was  pretty  high.  That 
is  just  a  little  above  ours. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  see,  in  that  case  the  protection  rendered  the  Rus- 
sian producer  was  the  difference  between  the  customs  duty  of  8  cents 
a  pound  and  the  excise  tax,  which  would  be  about  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  sugar  sell  for  in  Russia  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  9.15  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  a  duty  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  8.58  cents. 
.  Mr.  FoRDNBY.  8:58  cents? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  Russian  Government  passed  a  law 
regulating  the  price  of  sugar,  and  they  would  not  allow  them  to 
charge  more  than  a  certain  price.  That  is  what  we  will  have  to  do 
here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  difference  was  57  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  9.15 
against  8.58  for  the  tariff.  That  gives  57  cents  for  manufacturing 
and  refining  in  Russia,  if  they  could  manufacture  for  the  difference 
between  the  tariff  and  the  price  it  sold  at. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  The  pointy  as  I  see  it,  was  that  a  Russian  refin- 
ery had  their  cost  of  production,  whatever  that  might  be,  and  the 
excise  tax  to  be  added  to  that.  If  their  cost  of  production  was  3 
cents  and  the  excise  tax  was  2^  cents,  before  they  could  begin  to  get  a 
profit  they  would  have  to  pay  5^  cents.  Then,  if  this  was  the  retail 
price,  9.15  cents,  I  suppose  the  factory  price  might  be  8  cents,  under 
those  conditions.  So  tliat  it  gave  them  a  very  handsome  profit,  and 
they  could  afford  to  make  more  than  their  allotment  for  the  domestic 
market  and  sell  the  surplus  for  export  at  cost,  or  even  under  cost. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  agreement  entered  into  by  all  the  pnncipal 
nations  of  the  world  at  the  so-called  Brussels  conference,  about  that 
time  or  shortly  after  that  time,  abolished  all  bounties  and  cartels,  by 
whatever  name  they  were  called,  in  practically  every  country,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  LoivRY.  Russia  for  a  number  of  years  was  not  a  party  to  that 
conference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Brussels  conference? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  it  yet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Germany  became  a  party? 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  Germany  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  She  was  the  last  to  come  in,  I  think. 

Mr.  LowRY.  But,  you  see,  to  bring  that  to  our  own  market  here, 
if  the  present  tariff,  for  example,  remained,  and  if  the  average  price 
in  our  local  market  was  5  cents  a  pound  for  sugar,  and  the  domestic 
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beet-sugar  producers  produced  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  in  our 
local  market  and  got  5  cents  a  pound  for  it,  if  their  cost  was  3  cents, 
they  would  make  2  cents  a  pound  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Now,  they  could  well  afford  to  make  more  sugar  and 
sell  it  at  2  cents  a  pound  profit,  and  do  a  bigger  business,  and  keep 
their  plants  running,  and  when  that  sugar  was  exported,  it  would 
certainly  be  ruled  against  by  those  nations  which  are  parties  to  the 
Brussels  conference. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  in  the  world  do  you  get  any  such  inference 
from  any  law  on  our  statute  books,  that  if,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
domestic  producers  were  to  produce  all  the  sugar  we  consumed  in  this 
country,  and  we  still  retained  the  same  rate  of  duty  against  foreign 
sugar,  if  our  domestic  industry  were  to  produce  more  than  we  could 
consume  and  then  export  some,  a  countervailing  duty  would  be 
imposed  it?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  for  ?    We  pay  no  bounty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  believe  you  would  find  that  foreign  countries  con- 
strued our  high  protective  tariff  as  a  bounty,  and  they  would  make 
a  ruling  against  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  why  do  they  not  do  it  now  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  None  of  our  sugar  is  exported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Germany  is  an  exporting  country. 

Mr.  LowRY.  None  of  our  sugars  are  ever  exported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  same  conditions  prevail  in  Germany.  She 
has  an  import  duty.    Cuba  has  an  import  duty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Every  country  in  the  world  that  exports  sugar  has 
an  import  duty,  except  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why,  then,  do  not  these  other  countries  impose  a 
countervailing  duty  now?  The  same  condition  would  exist  then  as 
exists  to-day,  only  it  does  not  exist  against  this  country  because  we 
are  not  exporters.  All  other  countries  are.  It  is  suff^ested  to  me 
by  Mr.  Baileu,  who  is  an  attorney  and  is  well  posted  in  the  sugar 
business,  and  represents  Hawaiian  sugar  manufacturers,  that  that 
was  tried  stgainst  Philippine  sugar,  and  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
bounty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  In  the  first  place,  at  the  time  that  was  tried,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  Philippine  su^rs  were  not  admitted  to  tliis 
country  free.  They  paid  a  duty.  In  the  second  place,  I  think  you 
will  find,  too,  that  the  case  was  so  small  that  other  governments  did 
not  want  to  take  issue  with  us  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  they  came  here  to  an  important  amount 
cut  no  figure,  so  long  as  they  had  an  import  duty  on  their  sugar ; 
that  is  the  case  you  are  arguing  with  us,  against  our  domestic  indus- 
try.   The  Philippines  do  have  an  import  duty  now  on  sugar.    Why  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  did  not  know  any  sugar  was  imported  into  the 
Philippines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  must  be  a  very  small  amount. 
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Mr,  FoRDNET.  Well,  whatever  it  is,  they  have  a  duty  on  imported 
sugar,  put  on  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well,  I  still  think  that  you  will  find  that  what  I  said 
is  correct,  and  if  you  want  to  test  it  you  can  easily  do  so.  But,  of 
course,  if  the  amount  to  be  exported  and  dumped  into  these  other 
countries  was  not  large,  they  probably  would  not  take  issue  with  us 
until  it  was  large.    I  am  not  alone  in  that  opinion,  as  you  will  find. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps  you  are  right;  but  you  are  focusing  your 
views  at  a  very  long  range  when  you  talk  of  our  exporting  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well,  that  was  not  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I 
have  referred  many  times  to  the  high  protective  tariff  as  a  bounty,  and 
I  wanted  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  it  was  a  bounty;  and  I  think 
this  does  substantiate  it.  Now,  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  it  does  not,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  never  been  imposed  by  any  government  in  the 
world,  has  it,  under  circumstances  such  as  exist  here  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  of  its  ever  being  tried  out ;  but,  as  you 
say,  we  are  not  exporters  of  domestic  sugar,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  see  it.  I  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  we  would  produce  more  sugar  in  this  country  than  we 
consume.    Then  we  certainly  would  have  cheap  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Russia  does  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Partly  because  of  their  excise  tax. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  that  is  just  the  point.  If  we  produced  all  the 
sugar  we  consumed,  we  would  have  to  have  an  excise  tax,  would 
we  not  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  all  of  this  revenue  we  need  ? 
That  is  one  of  the  points  that  the  sugar  men  make — that  we  have 
got  to  have  a  duty  to  get  revenue. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  in  favor  of  free  trade  on  sugar,  and  where 
do  you  propose  to  get  it?    That  is  for  you,  and  not  me. 

Mr.-LowRY.  When  I  was  here  in  August  I  said  I  thought  that  the 
rates  of  duty  should  he  cut  in  half.  That  would  bring  them  down  to 
80  points  on  raw  sugar  and  20  per  cent  less  on  Cuban  sugars,  and  it 
would  give  us  $26,000,000.  Now,  I  also  said  that  I  thought  all  do- 
mestic sugars — not  Cuba,  but  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Philippine,  T^ui- 
siana,  and  domestic  beet — should  pay  an  internal  tax  of  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  change  our  protective  system  or  policy  from 
protection  to  the  industry  and  impose  a  tax  upon  them 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  are  talking  revenue,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  is  a  double  dose  of  free  trade  for  the  sugar 
industry.  Taking  off  the  protective  tariff  would  put  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  LowRY.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Roughly,  taking  2,000  pounds  to  the  ton,  we  have 
1,600,000  tons,  practically;  and  that,  at  25  cents  per  100  pounds, 
would  be  $7,500,000  added  to  your  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  $33,500,000.  Now,  when  the  duties  were  re- 
moved in  1891  consumption  increased  in  one  year  23  per  cent,  so 
that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  consumption  under  this 
ruling  would  increase  10  per  cent.  That  would  mean  that  10  per 
cent  more  sugar  would  be  imported.  That  would  bring  us  up 
$2,600,000.  That  would  give  us  from  sugar  $86,000,000.  It  would 
give  the  domestic  industry  a  protection  of  about  a  half  a  cent  a 
pound,  which  is  the  same  protection  granted  by  Germany,  France, 
and  Austria,  and  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  at  that  time  our  Government  offered  a  bounty  to 
the  domestic  industry  of  2  cents  a  pound.  You  have  not  taken  that 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Why  should  we? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  principally  what  lowered  the  price  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  a  tax,  but  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes ;  a  bounty  of  2  cents.  That  had  a  tendency  to 
lower  the  price  of  sugar,  certamly,  and  did. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Why? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  ask  me  why?  A  sugar  manufacturer,  as 
you  are,  ask  me  why.  I  can  tell  you  why.  It  costs  the  Louisiana 
planter  to-day  3.75  cents,  or  the  beet-sugar  industry,  to  make  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  manufacturer  would  get  2  cents.  That  would 
leave  him  1.76  cents  cost  of  production,  less  the  bounty.  Could  he 
not  afford  to  sell  sugars  cheaper  than  he  is  selling  them  to-day  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Louisiana  sugars  did  not  fix  the  market.  The  market 
was  fixed  by  the  value  of  miported  sugars  plus  the  duty,  and  the 
Government  conceded  that  that  price  would  be  so  low  that  Louisiana 
could  not  live.  We  will  say  it  was  4  cents  a  pound.  So  they  said 
to  Louisiana,  "  You  only  get  4  cents  a  pound.    Under  this  you  would 

?[uite  starve  to  death,"  and  they  gave  them  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
X)uisiana  people  put  it  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Did  they  not  sell  the  sugar  for  less  than  they  were 
selling  it  for  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Louisiana  at  that  time  was  producing  perhaps  300,000 
tons. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  have  not  gotten  an  answer  to  your 
question  as  to  whether  the  price  was  reduced. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Well 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  bought  sugar  then  for  3.70. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  were  happy  days  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  had  a  bounty  and  got  6.70  cents. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  agree  that  Louisiana  fixed  the  price  of  sugar 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Well,  I  never  knew  you  to  agree  with  me  on  any- 
thing. What  was  it  that  fixed  the  value  of  sugar  two  or  three  months 
ago — ^the  value  of  foreign  sugars  or  the  dom^ic  industry? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  the  domestic  industry  did  their  share. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Here  is  what  your  boss  says— your  organization, 
your  committee,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Spreckels  said  in  an  interview 
recently: 

I  bdieye  that  tbe  peak  of  the  upward  movement  has  been  passed  for  good, 
and  the  tendency  now  will  be  toward  lower  levels.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  domeRtic  beet  and  cane  sugar  is  now  coming  on  the  market 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  That  is  a  confession  from  your  side. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  high  price  in  any  commodity  always  comes  be- 
tween seasons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  justified  you — ^j'our  firm — in  selling  September 
sugar  at  7.25  cents  a  pound,  when  the  domestic  industry  shortly  after, 
as  soon  as  their  sugar  began  to  go  on  the  market,  sold  for  5.55? 
What  caused  you  to  come  down  on  the  price  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  sold  for  what  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  5.55. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  domestic  industry  was  at 
that  time  quoting  6.5  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  FORDNEY.  No. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  know  that  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  put  an  affidavit  in  the  record  on  that. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  sorry,  because  I  know  that  they  were  then  quot- 
ing 6.5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  no  sugar  on  the  market  in  September; 
you  had  none  until  their  season  opened,  on  October  12,  and  they  began 
selling  at  5.55  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  when  dia  they  begin  selling  at  5.55  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  soon  as  the  season  opened. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Not  at  all.  They  began  when  cane  sugars  were  sell- 
ing at  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  beg  you  pardon.  I  looked  up  the  records  them- 
selves, the  bill  books  and  the  invoices,  and  on  October  12,  when  the 
season  opened,  they  quoted  sugar  at  5.55,  and  sold  it  at  that,  and  con- 
tinued to  sell.  They  sold  809  carloads  out  of  about  850  carloads  at 
that  price,  5.55,  while  your  firm  was  selling  at  7.25. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Now,  Mr.  Fordney,  you  are  a  business  man,  and  do  you 
not  know  that  our  firm  could  not  sell  at  7.25  if  another  competitor 
was  selling  at  5.55  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  taking  Willett  &  Gray's  report. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  information  you  have  there  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  want  to  get  Willett  &  Gray  to  correct 
their  trade  journal,  because  I  took  this  from  their  journal. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  selling  sugars  everj^  day,  except  when  I  am  in 
Washington,  and  I  know  something  about  the  market,  and  I  know 
that  the  domestic  beet-sugar  interests  this  year  sold  the  same  as  they 
have  sold  in  all  other  years;  they  based  their  price  at  the  time  they 
sold  on  the  cane-sugar  price,  which,  in  turn,  was  based  on  the  value 
of  imported  sugars,  plus  the  duty.    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wnat  are  you  selling  for  to-day  i 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  beet-sugar  people? 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you. 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  began  to  sell  in  California  beet  in  July  for  future 
delivery,  and  the  price  July  1  was  4.95.  On  July  6  the  refiners  ad- 
vanced their  price  from  5  cents  to  5.1.    Then  the  shortage — - 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  not  answering  my  question.  V 
asked  you  what  you  sold  sugar  for  in  September,  October,  and  No- 
vember and  what  you  are  selling  for  now. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  going  back  clear  to  August  and  coniing  right  ug. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you  have  been  talking  about  California  su£pir. 
I  want  to  know  what  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugars  rof. 
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Mr.  LowKY.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  other  refineries 
on  July  6  advanced  their  price  from  9  to  5.1.  Shortly  after  that 
the  market  advanced  rapidly  because  of  the  drought  in  Europe  do- 
ing serious  injury  to  the  beet  crop.  The  market  advanced  10  points, 
15  points,  and  so  on,  and  about  the  1st  of  August  it  reached  5.75. 
These  dates  are  not  absolutely  correct,  but  they  are  approximately 
correct. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LowBT.  The  beet-sugar  men  saw  that  price  and  it  looked 
awful  ffood  to  them,  and  they  commenced  to  sell  for  future  delivery 
ri^ht  cdong;  they  commenced  to  sell  for  delivery  in  October. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  What  beet-sugar  men  do  you  reier  to? 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  refer  to  the  general  beet-sugar  situation. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  know  that  the  Michigan  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
sold  at  that  time  for  future  delivery  f 

Mr.  LowBT.  I  believe  so;  yes.  That  is,  whether  the  Michigan 
Su^r  Co.  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know.    I  only  know  that  as  a  com- 

Eetitor,  and  I  just  know  what  they  do,  because  it  is  my  business  to 
eep  track  of  what  competitors  are  doing.  Now,  the  market  ad- 
vanced Tight  on  upto  6,76  and  the  trade  kept  buying  on  each  suc- 
cessive advance.    When  the  market  reached  6.75—— 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  LowBY.  In  the  latter  part  of  September — somewhere  around 
the  25th  of  September,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  over  80  days 
oversold — could  not  deliver.  The  price  might  as  well  have  been  10 
cents,  as  far  as  prompt  delivery  was  concerned.  They  could  not  make 
it.  Howe  was  out  of  the  market  for  the  same  reason.  The  Warner 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  out  of  the  maricet  for  the  same  reason.  The 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  been  selling  on  a  graded  scale  all 
the  way  up,  and  they  still  had  some  sugar,  out  were  about  a  week 
oversold.  The  demand  came  on  to  us  so  fast  we  could  not  take  care  of 
it  and  we  went  to  7  cents.  Arbuckle  &  Co.  were  delivering  promptly 
and  they  went  to  7  cents.  We  were  about  10  days  oversold  at  the 
time  and  Arbuckle  was  the  only  refiner  prepared  to  give  immediate 
delivery,  and  he  jumped  his  price  to  7.5  cents.  We  had,  as  I  re- 
member it,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  enough  raw  sugar  on 
hand  to  make  60,000  or  75,000  barrels  of  sugar,  and  the  trade  was 
coming  to  us  so  fast  that  it  soon  cleaned  us  up.  We  did  not  want  to 
be  cleaned  out.  We  wanted  to  keep  in  the  market  and  supply  our 
customers  right  along,  and  we  put  the  price  at  7.25,  and  at  7.25  the 
market  stopped,  and  from  that  time  on,  whether  we  talk  about  beet 
sugars  or  cane  sugars,  the  market  became  absolutely  a  jobber's  mar- 
ket   The  beet-sugar  price  was  6.5  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Please  let  me  interrupt  you.  What  caused  you  to 
put  your  price  up  to  7.25  ?  Was  it  because  of  the  high  price  of  im- 
ported raws  or  just  because  you  could  get  it? 

Mr.  Low^RY.  It  was  partly  the  high  price  of  imported  raws,  but 
mostly  because  we  did  not  want  to  be  cleaned  up.  We  wanted  to 
keep  on  doing  business  every  day. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  And  you  put  the  price  up  so  high  that  they  could  not 
reach  you? 

Mr.  IjOwry.  No;  it  lasted,  I  think,  perhaps  10  days  or  so. 
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Mr.  FoRONEY.  What  are  you  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  We  have  been  cutting  the  market  this  last  week  and 
got  down  to  5.65. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  5.65.    Xow,  why? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  same  price  made  by  the  Michigan  beet-sugar 
companies. 

Jm*.  FoRDNEY.  AVhat  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  raws 
to-day  and  the  price  of  raws  when  you  charged  7.25  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  what  the  raw  market  is  to-day.  I 
imagine  that  it  is  somewhere  between  4.86  and  4.90. 

A&.  FoRDNEY.  The  newspapers  stated,  as  coming  from  the  refineries 
in  New  York,  that  the  high  price  of  sugar  for  September,  October, 
and  November  was  due  to  the  high  price  of  raws,  because  of  the 
shortage  in  the  world's  supply  of  sugar.  I  want  to  know  what  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  shortage  in  the  world's  supply  between  Sep- 
tember and  to-day. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Raw  sold  sometime  in  January  as  low  as  2^.  Add 
1.35  and  that  would  give  3.41,  duty  paid,  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  vou  add  the  Cuban  rate? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  there  I  will  show 
you  what  happened.  That  was  3.41  for  raw  sugars  testing  96. 
Cuban  sugars  sold  as  high  as  5.96,  duty  paid.  That  made  an  advance 
in  raw  sugar  from  the  lowest  price  to  the  top  price  of  2.55  cents  a 
pound.  Now,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugar  at  the 
begining  of  the  year  at  4.55.  The  other  refiners  were  quoting  4.60, 
and  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  sold  sugar  as  high  as  7.25,  which 
would  be  an  advance  of  2.70  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  taking  the  highest  market  price  for  Cuban 
sugar,  duty  paid,  5.96,  as  given  by  you,  and  adding  40  cents  for  re- 
fining— is  that  a  fair  price  for  refining? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  mean  just  for  the  bare  refining  cost? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  could  not  tell.  I  think  Mr.  Post  testified  something 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  T  think  that  is  it,  about. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  average  margin  between  raw  and  refined  sugar  is 
89  points. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  show  what  your  company  did. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Take  $5.96  and  add  40  cents  for  refining,  making 
$6.36,  and  you  sold  sugar  for  $7.25  a  hundred  pounds  at  one  time. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  know,  we  have  to  put  the  sugar  in  bags  or  barrels, 
and  the  cost  of  a  barrel  is  about  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  Then 
we  have  the  same  overhead  charges  that  these  domestic  beet-sugar 
manufacturers  talk  about. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  as  to  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  between  the  1st  of  September  and  now,  has 
there? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No  change? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  difiiculty  in  September  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Cuba  crop  was  over.    Practically  all  of  it  had  been  used  up. 

Mr.  FoHDNBY.  Do  you  mean  manufactured? 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  there  was  no  supply  of  raw  sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  yoti  mean  Cuban  sugar  is  manufactured  and  off 
the  market  in  September  ? 

Mr.  LowKY.  The  Cuban  crop,  which  as  been,  roughly,  500,000  tons 
as  against  the  expectation  of  1,008,000  tons.  It  had  men  to  a  great 
extent  used  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  This  year's  crop  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  in  September. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  not  begin  to  grind  until  December. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  are  talking  about  the  crop  of  1911-12  and  I  am 
am  talking  about  the  crop  of  1910-11. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year's  crop  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  last  year's  crop.  That  is  the  crop  that  we  im- 
ported this  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  let  us  finish  these  other  things  first 
and  then  you  can  take  Mr.  Lowry  all  through  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  about  this  Russian  business! 

Mr.  LowRY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could  furnish  the 
committee  with  any  additional  information  on  the  subject,  as  to 
what  the  farmer  or  grower  in  Europe  gets  for  the  beets,  in  addition 
to  the  statement  you  made  when  you  were  here  before. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Messrs.  Czamikow,  of  London,  are  an  unquestioned 
authority  in  London,  accepted  generally  by  trie  sugar  trade,  and  I 
have  noticed  that  what  they  have  said  has  ueen  referred  to  by  others. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  we  not  those  Czamikow  reports, 
or  can  we  not  get  them,  so  that  we  can  look  at  them  for  ourselves? 
I  would  like  to  have  them,  so  that  we  could  compare  them  and  not 
have  the  information  just  picked  out  in  little  pieces  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  not  being  sugar  experts,  it  would 
take  them  probably  a  month  to  look  these  things  through.  Mr. 
Lowry  has  picked  out  these  things  which  he  is  giving  us.  Of  course, 
he  does  not  know  these  facts  of  his  own  knowledge,  but  he  gives  us 
the  place  where  he  gets  them  from.  He  is  doing  just  what  others 
have  done  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  other  words,  he  picfe  out  the  sore  spots  in  the 
whole  report. 

Mr.  Lowry.  We  will  see  if  he  does. 

The  Chapman.  I  think  we  should  let  the  witness  testify  and  then 
judge  of  the  matter  for  ourselves,  unless  you  make  that  objection, 
Judee  Malby.    We  have  been  doing  that  all  through  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  extracts  from  that 
report  without  having  the  whole  report. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  done  by  every  witness,  from  Mr. 
Atkin  on  down.  A  man  can  not  testify  in  any  other  way.  Of  course 
that  may  be  a  very  good  point,  only  it  goes  to  the  probative  value 
of  the  testimony  as  to  how  far  we  ought  to  rely  on  wnat  the  witness 
says. 

Mr.  Lowry.  If  you  will  ask  your  consuls  to  confirm  this  informa- 
tion you  will  find  they  will  do  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  object  to  any  quotations  from  Willett  &  Gray 
or  from  Czarnikow,  because  they  are  supposed  to  be  authorities  on 
those  points ;  but  I  think  we  have  quite  uniformly  had  the  documents 
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before  us.  We  have  had  Willett  &  Gray's  published  journals.  My 
only  point  about  it  is  that  we  want  to  avoid,  I  would  imagine,  as 
much  as  possible  having  any  special  plea  made. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  in  order  to  avoid  that,  if  Mr.  Lowry  is  quoting 
from  Czarnikow's  reports,  he  probably  has  them,  ana  we  should 
have  the  reports.  Then,  if  he  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  and  cites 
certain  statements,  I  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Czarnikow  has  never  made  a  report,  so  far  as  I  know, 
on  this  matter.  I  wrote  to  these  various  people  in  Europe  to  find  out 
what  the  factories  of  Europe  were  paying  tne  farmers  for  the  beets, 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  paying  any  more  than  the  farmers 
were  receiving  in  this  country.  They  have  written  me  these  letters. 
When  I  wrote  these  letters  I  did  not  expect  to  use  them  before  this 
committee.  I  was  just  getting  this  information  for  myself.  Here  it 
is.  If  jon  want  it,  and  want  to  confirm  it  through  your  consuls,  you 
can  do  it.  You  can  pass  on  it  and  ask  your  own  consuls  to  furnish 
you  with  the  information.  It  seems  to  me  important,  if  you  are  con- 
sidering our  domestic  manufacturers'  relations  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  If  you  show  that  the  domestic  manufacturer's  first 
cost — the  cost  of  his  beets — is  the  same  as  the  foreign  manufacturer's 
first  cost,  and  then  proceed  to  show,  as  you  can  show,  that  manu- 
facturing of  beets  into  sugar  is  a  mechanical  process — the  manu- 
facturers themselves  say  that  their  sugar  must  be  very  pure,  because 
it  is  not  touched  by  a  human  hand  from  the  time  that  the  beets  enter 
at  one  side  until  the  sugar  is  turned  out  at  the  other  side — you  can 
'  see  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  manufacture  is  not  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  only  point  about  it  is  this:  I  regard  the  in- 
formation as  valuable,  but  it  ought  to  come  from  such  a  source  that 
there  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the  conunittee 
as  to  its  accuracy;  and  also,  it  should  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
cover  the  entire  situation.  This  is  information  which  comes  to  a  re- 
finer, which  I  do  not  desire  to  designate  as  hostile  to  the  industry, 
except  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spreckels 
himself  was  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  to  have  all  duties  on  sugar 
wiped  out;  and  he  has  issued  different  documents^  containing  an 
analysis  of  what  purports  to  be  the  sugar  situation  in  this  coimtry. 
I  would  hardly  regard  a  mere  correspondence  with  unknown  people — 
unknown,  at  least,  to  us — as  being  testimony  of  such  a  character  as 
would  furnish  us  with  information  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
We  ought  to  be  able,  I  think,  to  secure  somethmg  more  tangible  than 
the  result  of  a  correspondence  with  individuals.  If  Mr.  Lowry  has 
any  of  Czarnikow 's  reports  on  that  subject,  if  they  are  produced  be- 
fore the  committee,  we  will  concede  that  Czarnikow  is  an  authority; 
but  not  the  private  correspondence  of  a  .refiner.  I  hardly  think  that 
the  committee  has  received  that  testimony.  However,  I  am  simply 
expressing  my  views  in  relation  to  it,  which  I  desire  to  have  made  a 
matter  of  record,  that  the  mere  correspondence  by  anyone,  whether 
he  be  a  refiner  or  not,  with  residents  ana  citizens  of  a  foreign  country, 
in  response  to  a  communication  written  by  himself,  is  not  evidence  ox 
such  reliability  that  it  should  be  received  and  considered  by  this 
committee.  Now,  having  said  so  much,  I  desire  to  abide  by  whatever 
disposition  the  chairman  may  make  of  the  matter. 
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The  Chairman.  I  want  to  be  fair  about  all  these  matters — I  try 
to  be — ^but  it  strikes  me  that  we  have  allowed  testimony  to  be  given 
here  that  would  not  be  allowed  in  any  court  of  justice,  such  as  a 
man's  tariff  views,  whether  he  favors  high  duty  or  low  duty,  and  let- 
ting a  man  come  in  and  say  that  he  knows  a  certain  thing  because  a 
certain  man  told  him  that.  We  have  permitted  that  sort  of  evidence 
before  this  committee,  because  we  were  all  men  experienced  in  the 
weighing  of  evidence,  all  of  us  lawyers  enough  not  to  let  the  testi- 
mony sway  us  for  more  than  its  probative  value.  We  can  not  sub- 
poena these  witnesses  from  foreign  countries,  and  bring  them  here. 
They  are  not  subject  to  any  process  of  the  United  States,  that  I 
know  of,  and  there  is  no  way  to  get  that  evidence  at  first-hand. 

Mr.  I^Ialby.  Do  not  our  consular  reports  cover  this  subject? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  do  not.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  they 
did.  In  reply  to  a  memorandum  to  the  State  Department  which  Mr, 
Hinds  and  Judge  Madison  and  myself  prepared  they  did  not  put 
that  in ;  I  do  not  know  why. 

Mr.  Malbt.  My  point  is  that  if  this  is  to  be  used  by  the  commit- 
tee as  a  basis  for  calculation  and  report  and  recommendation,  such 
testimony,  such  information,  would  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  in- 
formation that  the  committee  should  have.  It  was  a  very  good  rule 
to  follow,  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  sensible  one,  when  we  said 
we  would  not  even  receive  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  as  to  the  fact  that  they  had  disposed 
of  their  Cali£)mia  holdings,  because  that  was  not  the  character  of 
testimony  which  we  thought  the  committee  should  have.  It  was 
not  under  oath  and  not  certified  to. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  subject  to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  we  ought  to  have  what  the  fact  was. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  that  apply  to  this  question?  How 
could  vou  procure  the  testimony  of  a  witness  who  was  not  accessible 
or  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee?  We  can  not  go  into 
Gtermany  and  elsewhere  for  these  people,  and  make  them  testify. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  it  is  highly  important  not  to  receive  testi- 
mony that  would  not  be  received  anywhere  as  evidence  of  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  you  will  recall  that  during  this  investi- 
gation we  have  allowed  witnesses  to  testify  in  a  similar  way.  When 
llr.  Truman  Palmer,  particularly,  was  on  the  stand,  we  let  him  tes- 
tify, and  when  Mr.  Atkin  was  on  the  stand  we  let  him  testify,  as 
we  have  done  time  after  time  with  experts,  to  facts  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  at  all. 

Mr.  l^LBY.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Truman  Palmer,  as  the  evidence  shows,  is  a  very 
high  expert,  so  far  as  the  beet-sugar  manufacture  is  concerned.  Mr, 
Palmer  had  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  had  personally  ex- 
amined the  fields  and  the  growing  crops  and  made  diligent  inquiry 
of  all  persons  who  would  have  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  he  gave 
us  as  accurate  information  as  any  person  could. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  exactly  parallel 
incident  in  Mr.  Palmer's  testimony.  Mr.  Palmer  submitted  evidence 
as  to  labor  conditions  in  western  beet-sugar  factories,  which  he  got 
by  correspondence,  and  he  specified  the  people  that  he  cot  the  letters 
ifom  Rud  their  replies. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  think  that  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  We  let  that  go  in  for  what  it  was  worth ;  and  if 
evidence  of  that  character  was  contradicted  by  evidence  of  a  direct 
character,  of  course  we  would  disregard  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  this  information  on  the  cost  of  sugar  in  foreign 
countries,  and  what  it  costs  to  produce  it,  or  what  the  fanner  is 
paid,  I  regard  really  as  a  matter  of  verj^  great  importance  to  the 
members  of  the  committee,  if  we  can  obtain  it  something  near  first- 
hand. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  chairman  will  put  the  objection,  if 
it  is  made  as  an  objection,  to  his  going  into  the  letters  he  has  gotten 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Malby.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  information  which  Mr. 
Lowry  has  received  is  the  result  of  a  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  people  residing  abroad? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  their  answers  thereto? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lowry,  did  vou  ijiot  get  this  information  by 
letters  which  you  wrote  to  people  aoroad? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes ;  the  condition  is  that  I  wrote  letters  to  them  in- 
stead of  going  to  see  them ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  one  case  a  man  goes  over  and  talks  to  them 
and  comes  back  and  tells  us  what  they  have  said,  and  in  the  other 
case  Mr.  Lowry  has  written  letters  to  people  and  has  their  replies. 
I  do  not  see  any  difference  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do.  When  I  see  a  thing,  I  have  some  idea  of  its 
value. 

Mr.  Lowry.  I  would  suggest  that  I  am  quite  sure ;  if  you  want  to 
confirm  this,  you  can  easily  do  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  entering  a  general  objection;  I  am  simply 
calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  character  of  the  evidence 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  I  want  to  express,  personally  and  individually, 
my  disapproval  of  such  testimony  as  being  unreliable,  and  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  offered  as  proof  of  the  facts  to  which  it  refers. 

The  CHArRMAN.  That  may  be.  You  may  be  right  about  that.  I 
admit  that  it  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  direct  evidence,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  to  get  these  people  from  there  to  come  over  here, 
I  would  rather  see  what  this  is,  anyhow,  and  each  one  of  us  can  judge 
what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  the  witness  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  chairman  is  going  to  accept  these  letters,  I 
would  like  Mr.  Lowry  to  also  file  with  the  committee  the  letters 
which  he  has  gotten,  from  which  he  takes  his  information. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  We  do  not  accept  them.  We  will  hear 
them.  I  say  we  do  not  accept  them ;  we  do  not  necessarily  say  that 
that  is  the  only  evidence,  or  very  good  evidence,  or  express  any 
opinion  on  that  point.    We  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Lowry,  please  tell  us  what  information  you  have  been  able  to 
get  up  about  what  the  farmer  gets  for  his  beets  in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Czamikow  of  London  advised  that  the  price  paid  by 
tfie  astablishment — ^that  is,  the  factory — to  the  farmer  for  st)gar 
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beets  in  convention  countries,  during  the  present  year,  varies  con- 
giderab^. 

The  Chaibmak.  What  is  the  date  of  this  letter? 

Ifc.  LowRY.  October  12,  1911.  Contracts  have  been  made  from  20 
shillings  to  24  shillings  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  factory,  cleaned  and 
topped,  and  half  the  pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  for  cattle  food. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  American  equivalent  of  that  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Twenty  shillings  and  24  shillings  is  equal  to  from 
$4.85  to  $5.85  per  ton  in  our  currency;  and,  of  course,  half  of  the 
pulp  to  be  returned  to  the  farmer  means  that  there  is  some  increase 
in  value  to  the  farmer — that  pulp  that  is  returned  has  some  value  to 
him.    I  do  not  know  what  that  value  is. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  to  twenty-four  shilling  is  how  umch  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Twenty  to  twenty-four  shillings  is  equal  to  $4.87  to 
$5.85.  And  he  ^oes  on  to  say  that  the  leading  price  has  been  21  shil- 
lings to  22  shillings  6  pence  per  ton  in  Europe.  Twenty-one  shilling 
to  22  shillings  6  pence  per  ton,  which  he  says  is  the  leading  price,  is 
equal  to  $5.11  to  $5.48  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  mean  by  "the  leading  price"?    . 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  means  that  most  of  the  contracts  have  been  made 
on  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  basis  on  which  most  of  the  business  has 
been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  it  that  says  that  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Czarnikow. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  London  statistician  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  LowRY.  L.  Behrens  &  Son,  of  Hamburg,  say  that  prices  have 
been  made  between  marks  1.1  and  marks  1.4  for  50  kilos.  That  is 
equal  to  $5.32  to  $6.76  per  ton  of  2^40  pounds. 

H.  J.  Merck  &  Co.,  of  Haml)urg,  say  that  for  the  district  of  Stettin 
the  average  price  has  been  marks  1.2  for  50  kilos.  That  is  $5.78 
per  ton. 

In  Posen  the  prices  vary  from  marks  1.16  to  marks  1.35.  That  is 
from  $5.59  to  $6.49  per  ton.  The  average  has  been  marks  1.3,  or 
$6.27,  per  ton. 

In  Belgium  and  Holland  the  average  has  been  30  francs,  which  is 
e^ual  to  $5.79  per  ton.  On  that  point  it  is  apparent  that  a  rather 
different  situation  exists  in  Europe  from  what  exists  here.  Mr.  Wil- 
lett  called  our  attention  particularly  to  Denmark;  and  I  thought 

rissibly  the  Danish  Government  might  own  the  sugar  factories,  but 
find  that  is  not  so — ^that  the  entire  industry  has  for  many  years 
been  carried  on  by  a  private,  independent  concern,  the  Danish  S^ar 
Factories.  Apparently  one  concern  does  the  whole  business.  *  Tnis 
concern  has  built  and  owns  all  the  present  factories  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  has  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  any  other  concern.  The  Gov- 
ernment taxes  imported  sugar  at  the  rate  of  10  ore  per  kilo,  with  a 
polarization  of  98°  or  over,  and  on  a  graduated  scale  downward  for 
tower  su^r. 

There  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  which  is  equal  to  about  0.7  cents 
a  pound  on  all  Danish-grown  sugar  of  98  per  cent  or  over,  and  pro 
rated  downward.    That  is  Ihe  point  I  thought  would  be  of  interest 
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in  connection  with  the  Colorado  situation.  The  company  mak^  con- 
tracts running  several  years  with  the  farmers  for  the  growing  of  the 
beets,  paying  the  farmers  a  fixed  price  at  the  end  of  the  compajiy's 
fiscal  year,  and  also  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's  earnings. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  in  what  country  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  In  Denmark. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  is  that  information? 

Mr.  LowRT.  That  is  from  a  friend  of  mine  in  New  York,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Hage.  a  Dane.  When  Mr.  Willett  brought  this  question  up  the  other 
day  I  conferred  with  Mr.  Hage.  His  father  has  estates  in  Denmark 
and  grows  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  These  communications  which  you  have  just  read, 
and  which  you  say  you  will  file  with  the  reporter,  are  they  from  gen- 
tlemen who  are  recognized  sugar  experts? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Beyond  question. 

The  Chairman.  Are  theY  the  highest  experts  in  those  places? 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  are  the  highest  I  know.  Certainly  Czamikow 
is,  if  not  the  leading,  one  of  the  leading,  sugar  brokers  in  London, 
and  the  others  are  au  reputable  men. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  in  Hamburg  are? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  and  with  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all.  They 
had  no  idea  what  the  information  was  going  to  be  used  for.  I  simply 
wrote  them  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  the  prices  paid  farmers  in  the 
country  for  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  witness  must  admit  that  everything  would  de- 
pend on  the  sugar  contents  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  testified  that  the  sugar  contents  av- 
erage the  same  as  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  that  gentleman 
gave  you  the  average  of  one  month  or  one  year. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  he  says  the  average,  and  I  asked  for  the  averages. 
The  letters  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  letters  show  that  they  have  given  the  average 
for  this  year? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  show  the  length  of  time  you  take,  and  it 
is  the  average  price  for  that  length  of  time?  * 

Mr.  Low^RY.  les;  during  the  year  1911.  In  fact,  the  figures  state 
that.  They  say  they  range  from  a  certain  price  up  to  a  certain  other 
price.  Some  of  these  figures  run  away,  away  up.  It  is  apparent  that 
over  there,  when  a  man  has  not  sold  his  beets  in  advance  anr'.  sells 
them  later,  he  often  gets  a  very  high  price.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
record  here  of  the  equivalent  of  $10.47  to  $11.90  having  been  paid; 
but  I  did  not  put  that  in,  because  it  is  not  fair.  It  is  an  unusual  con- 
dition, and  perhaps  happens  once  in  20  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  big  figure  which  you  gave,  of  over  $10,  was 
where  the  beet  farmer  got  the  advantage  of  this  great  rise  recently? 

Mr.  IjOwry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  might  not  come  again  in  a  long  period  of 
time  ? 

Mr.  LowRY,  Once  in  20  years  would  be  as  often  as  it  would  happen. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  did  not  cite  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  because  it  is  misleading  and  should  not  be  consid- 
ered. It  simply  shows  that  over  there,  if  a  man  takes  the  risk  of  ttie 
market,  he  might  once  in  20  years  get  a  big  rise. 
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Mr.  Bakeb.  On  the  question  of  high  prices  stated  in  the  letter 
you  read,  supposing  that  the  sugar  factories  in  the  West  should  enter 
into  a  contract  with  these  fanners,  for  from  two  to  five  years,  to  pay 
them  so  much  for  their  beets  at  a  certain  percentage,  and  then  the 
payment  to  rise  according  to  the  percentage  of  the  oeet,  and  should 

S've  them  a  certain  percentage  of  tlie  net  earnings  of  the  factory, 
at  would  practically  wipe  out  this  difficulty  between  the  people  and 
give  both  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  fair  treatment,  and  the 
consumer  also,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  is  the  way  I  see  it. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  the  way  they  do  in  Denmark  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  In  Denmark;  yes.  They  do  the  same  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  FoBDi^EY.  Do  those  figures  cover  short  tons  or  long  tons? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Long  tons. 

The  Chaibman.  The  Chair  has  completed  tbe  examination  he  had 
in  mind,  and  any  other  member  of  tne  committee  might  take  this 
witness  up  on  any  point  that  has  not  been  brought  up. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  have  been  thinking  over  this  matter  which  was  dis- 
cussed this  morning,  of  the  refiners  furnishing  the  committee  with 
their  cost  of  production.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  beet-sugar  re- 
finer in  the  country  should  be  required  to  show  the  avera^  price 
which  they  paid  for  their  beets,  and  their  average  test  of  their  beets, 
and  the  cost  of  working  those  beets  into  sugar,  in  the  same  way,  so 
that  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  real  cost  of  production.  The  reason 
I  say  that  is  Siis :  Take  Mr.  Oxnard's  figures,  for  example.  He  has 
taken  all  his  factories  and  averaged  them  up,  and  he  says,  '^  Our. 
cost  of  production  and  marketing,''  I  Ihink  he  calls  it  marketing, 
"  is  so  much  ";  and  in  his  figures  for  the  cost  of  marketing  he  says 
that  he  has  added  the  freight,  which  in  many  cases  is  60  points.  You 
can  see  that  those  figures  are,  in  many  cases,  very  misleading.  He 
should  have  given  the  figures  for  each  factory.  The  averaging 
process  is  very  bad.  Take  two  of  his  factories,  and  one  produces  at 
a  cost  of  4  cents,  a  small  amount,  and  another  produces  a  large 
amount  at  3  cents,  and  ^et  he  could  say,  if  he  gave  those  two  fac- 
tories, "  My  average  cost  is  3.5  cents."  He  could  say  the  cost  of  one  is 
so  much,  and  the  cost  of  the  other  is  so  much,  and  divide  by  two.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  sugar  produced  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  say  that  if  he  produced  a  small  amount  at  4 
cents  and  a  large  amount  in  another  laetory  at  3  cents,  he  could  say, 
"My  average  is  3.6  cents."  That  is  not  a  fair  average.  You  must 
consider  the  number  of  pounds  made,  and  the  average  would  be  much 
bigher  than  3.5  cents. 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  is  the  point  I  make,  and  I  think  Mr.  Oxnard  does 
that,  and  I  think  if  he,  and  the  other  beet-sugar  manufacturers  as 
well,  will  show  tiiat,  there  will  be  a  different  result. 

Mr.  FoBDVEY.  We  have  that,  so  far  as  Michigan  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Warren  gave  those  figures  for  Midiigan. 

The  Chaibman.  And  Mr.  Cutler  gave  us  that  for  Utah. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowBY.  I  looked  over  the  Utah  and  Idaho  figures,  and  I  could 
not  analyze  them.  The  best  I  could  make  out  was  that  the  cost  of 
working  the  beets  into  sugar  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  if  they  paid  an  average  of  2.08  for  the  beets,  that  would 
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make  a  total  cost  of  turning  those  beets  into  sugar  of  3.08.  That  was 
as  close  as  I  could  get. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Warren  gave  the  cost  per  ton  of  beets  to  their 
factories,  and  the  cost  of  working  them,  making  a  total  cost  ranging 
in  the  six  factories  from  3.65  to  3.75.  He  gave  the  price  paid  by  the 
company  for  beets. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Did  he  analyze  that  statement? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  it  in  great  detail. 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  did  he  do  that,  recently  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  gave  that  testimony  when  he  was  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  gave  it  during  the  summer.  Suppose  you 
analyze  those  figures,  at  your  leisure,  and  if  there  is  anything  obscure 
about  it,  you  can  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  should  think  they  could  say,  "  We  paid  so  much  for 
our  beets,  and  it  cost  so  much  to  work  them  into  suear.  and  our  execu- 
tive work  was  so  much,"  and  then  show  it  for  eacn  lactory,  and  not 
average  it  up.  For  instance,  Mr.  Oxnard  admitted  to  me  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  very  high,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  did  it  that  way. 
His  object  was  to  cloud  the  issues. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  his  testimony  given  under  oath? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  we  were  in  the  hotel  at  lunch. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  but  he  was  under  oath  here.  He  testified 
before  this  committee  under  oath.  You  say  he  said  that  he  wanted 
to  make  it  high? 

Mr  .Ix)WRY.  I  say  that  is  the  way  wc  did  it;  and  the  fact  itself 
shows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  point  I  make  is  that  his  testimony  was  under 
oath ;  and  after  he  gave  his  testimony  under  oath  you  say  he  admitted 
to  you  that  he  had  given  the  price  high,  or  tried  to  make  it  high.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  said  that  when  he  was  right  here.  He  stood  right 
here  and  said  this  about  the  freights^  and  it  was  apparent  that  he 
wanted  to  make  it  hig^h.  He  might  ]ust  as  well  have  gone  on  and 
said,  "  The  cost  to  the  jobber  to  s5l  the  sugar  is  so  much,  one- fourth, 
and  the  retailer  ought  to  have  a  half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  therefore 
our  total  cost  of  putting  beet  sugars  on  the  market  is  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  higher  than  I  have  given."  It  is  just  as  logical  to  do  that 
as  to  add  in  the  freight  from  the  factory  to  point  of  destination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge  Malby,  will  you  proceed  with  this 
witness? 

Mr.  LowRY.  While  we  are  on  the  prices,  Mr.  Fordney,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  beet  sugars,  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg, 
sold  upas  high  this  year  as  18  shillings  and  9  pence. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  is  that  in  our  money? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  have  not  the  calculation  here. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  all  Greek  to  me. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  as  I  go  on  I  can  make  it  clear.  The  quotation 
was  16  shilling  when  I  came  down  here  on  Monday,  so  that  the  beet- 
sugar  market  m  Hamburg  had  declined  2  shillings  9  pence,  equal  to 
66  points — 66  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  American  beets  sold  off 
to  the  basis  of  6.50  New  York,  and  when  I  came  down  here  were 
selling  down  to  6.90  New  York,  a  decline  of  60  points. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  only  one  or  two  questions  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to.    While  we  are  talking  about  cheap  sugar,  I  want 
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to  call  your  attention  to  a  quotation  from  Willett  &  Gj^y's  Weekly 
Statistical  Sugar  Trade  Journal,  under  date  of  October  19,  1911,  in 
which  they  say : 

Cane  granulated  is  steady  and  firm  by  all  refiners  at  6.75  cents,  less  2  per 
cent. 

Best  ^rnuuhited  in  Michigan,  6.50  cents  to  6.40  cents,  less  2  per  cent  New 
York  basis,  and  Colorado  6.80  cents,  less  2  per  cent  f.  o.  b.  Denver. 

Mr.  LowBT.  Then  I  did  not  go  high  enough  on  the  American  beet. 
Yes;  that  is  so.    That  is  Denver. 
Mt.  Maiay.  This  is  f.  o.  b.  Denver.    This  article  continues: 

This  latter  gives  consomers  there,  near  the  beet  factories,  their  supply  at 
OJSS  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  consumers  of  cane  granulated  made  from 
foreign  raws. 

Are  those  figures  correct,  as  you  recall  the  market  price  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  situation  this  year  was  uncommon 

Mr.  Malbt.  Now,  Mr.  Lowry,  you  are  going  off  on  something  else. 
If  you  will  just  answer  one  or  two  questions  Iwill  be  obliged  to  you. 
I  am  simply  asking  whether  those  prices  are  as  you  recall  them  to 
have  been  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  prices  in  Denver.  I  would 
take  Willett  &  Gray's  statement. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  that  time  6.75, 
less  2  per  cent,  in  New  York?    You  win  remember  that,  probably. 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  was  this? 

Mr.  Malby.  October  19,  1911. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  that  is  correct.  If  Willett  &  Gray  say  it  is,  I 
will  accept  it.    I  know  that  about  that  time  it  was  6.75. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  appears  from  the  remaining  quotations  which  you 
did  not  verify  that  granulated  in  Michigan  was  selling  at  6.50  to  6.40. 
less  2  per  cent ;  that  they  were  selling  granulated  sugar  at  that  time 
from  25  to  35  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  refineries  were 
selling  CTanulated  sugar  for  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dowry.  Does  mat  say  whether  the  sugars  were  being  sold  in 
first  or  second  hands?  For  instance,  at  that  tmie,  when  the  FederaPs 
price  was  6.75,  jobbers  in  Chicago  were  selling  our  own  sugars  at  6.50 
a  pound.  Beet  sumrs  were  the  same  way.  The  market  advanced 
rapidly,  and  they  bought  all  the  way  up  and  at  a  nice  profit,  and 
they  wanted  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  keep  within  the  scope  of  my 

?uestions.    I  am  giving  you  Willett  &  Gray,  and  I  suppose  you  are 
amiliar  with  the  methods  of  making  quotations? 
Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 
Mr.  Malby.  They  say  : 

Cane  grnnnlnred  is  steady  and  firm  by  all  refiners  nt  0.75  cents,  less  2  per  cent. 
Beet  granulated  in  Michigan,  (5.50  cents  to  6.40  cents,  less  2  per  cent.  New 
York  basis. 

If  that  is  a  correct  statement,  it  would  indicate  that  the  beet  sugar 
was  being  sold  at  from  25  to  85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  than 
granulated. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes ;  but  the  point  is  that  they  do  not  say  whether  it 
is  beinff  sold  by  the  factory  or  by  the  jobber." 

Mr.  Malby.  It  says ."  f.  o.  b."  What  does  that  mean — "  free  on 
board"? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  means  sold  to  the  consumer  or  the  retailer  or 
wholesaler  free  on  board,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  but  the  jobber  who  bought  sugar  at  6  cents  might 
sell  suffar  at  that  price  f .  o.  b. 

Mr.  Malby.  Why  not  stick  to  something  that  is  before  us.  They 
say  that  the  price  in  Michigan  w^s  6.40  to  6.50  cents  f.  o.  b. 

Mr.  LowRY.  But  they  do  not  say  that  it  was  sold  bjr  the  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes ;  it  says. "  Beet  granulated  in  Michigan." 

Mr.  LowRY.  It  is  true  tnat  those  sugars  were  sold  by  the  jobbers, 
who  had  bought  them  on  the  way  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  quotations  were  from  25  to  35  cents  different  per 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  know  of  any  time  this  year  when  the  factories 
made  more  than  the  normal  difference  between  cane  and  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  (][uoting  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  pbber  does  not  sell  sugar  at  the  Victory  in  the 
State  of  Michi^n ;  it  is  the  manufacturer  that  sells  it  there. 

Mr.  IjOwry.  I  beg  your  pardon;  the  Chicaso  jobbers  sold  a  great 
deal  of  Michigan  sugar  rignt  down  into  Pittsburgh  and  Buffalo  and 
dipped  it  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  does  not  give  the  price  at 
the  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  These  quotations  are  given  f.  o.  b.  I  take  it  that 
means  that  sui^ar  was  on  the  road  to  somewhere;  it  was  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  factory.  At  least,  they  were  putting  it  on  the  cars  to 
go  some  place. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  will  answer  that  question  as  I  did  a  moment  ago — 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  period  this  year  when  the  factories  made 
more  than  the  normal  difference  between  beet  and  cane,  which  is  20 
points. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  got  the  report  here.  There  is 
only  one  other  matter  here  that  I  can  see.  Under  date  of  October  26, 
1911,  Willett  &  Gray  report  as  follows: 

The  Federal  closed  their  refinery  for  annunl  clean  np,  and  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  their  product  remaiplng  on  hand  they  reduced  prices  0.25  cent,  to  the 
basis  of  6.50  cents  less  2  per  cent;  they  now  announce  having  practically  no 
stock  at  their  refinery  and  that  their  price  applies  on  unsold  sugar  at  con- 

sigriineiit  points. 

Does  that  correctly  state  the  condition  of  the  Federal  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  at.that  time? 
Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  we  did  that 
Mr.  Malby  (continuing  reading) : 

The  other  refineries  in  the  East  and  at  New  Orleans  made  a  reduction  of 
0.06  cent  in  their  list  to  basis  of  6.70  cents  less  2  per  cent,  or  6.506  cents  net 
each.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Beet  granulated  remains  unchanged  on  New  York  basis  of  6.40  cents  less  2 
per  cent  for  deliveries  west  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh. 

Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  the  lowest  price  of  the 
year  for  raws  was  3,41  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  2-1/16  for  Cuba's  would  be  8.41;  yes;  that  is  what 
it  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  3.41;  and  the  lowest  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold 
was  4.55? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  right ;  less  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  I^ess  1  per  cent ;  yes.  So  that  the  margin  of  profit  to 
the  factories^  to  the  refiners,  was  $1.04  at  the  lowest  prices;  is  that 
the  correct  situation  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  the  correct  situation;  yes.  There  was^  very 
little  sugar  bought  at  2-1/16.  The  average  at  that  time  was  higher. 
I  was  quoting  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  bought  and 
the  extreme  low  price  at  which  sugar  was  sold  showed  a  profit  to  the 
refinery  of  $1.04  per  100  pounds,  or  more  than  1  cent  a  po\md? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  seems  to  be  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  also  notice,  if  I  have  takeii  the  figures  correctly, 
here 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  should  not  be  called  a  profit  of  $1.04;  it  is  a 
mamn  of  $1.04. 

A&.  Maij^y.  Yes;  it  is  a  margin  of  $1.04;  and  the  highest  price 
paid«  as  T  understood  you,  was  $5.96.    Am  I  correct  about  that  * 

Mr.  LowRY.  On  raw  sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  raw  sugars,  yes;  $5.96.  So  that  the  difference 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  price  would  be  $2.55.  The  difference 
between  $3.41  and  $5.96  would  be  $2.55  ? 

Mr.  LoAVRY.  Yes.  I  figured  that  all  out  a  moment  ago,  Avhen  T 
put  it  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  does  not  require  very  much  figuring.  Now,  the 
highest  price  at  which  you  sold  was  7.25  ? 

Mr.  liOWRY.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  lowest  was  6.55  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  r^ht.  We  should  deduct  the  percentages. 
7.25  was  less  2  per  cent.  That  would  bring  it  down  to  7.105,  I  make 
it,  as  compared  with  the  4.55  price  less  1  per  cent,  which  would  be  4.50. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rise  without  the  deductions  would  be  about  2.70? 

Mr.  LowRY.  2.70 ;  yes ;  and  with  the  deductions  2.60. 

Mr.  Maijby.  So  that  the  rise  about  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
price  of  raws  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Just  about. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  this  testimony  is  already  in.  Your  busi- 
ness is  that  of  refining  sugar  from  sugar  cane,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  have  you  had  any  experience  whatever  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  JjowRY,  No.^ 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  just  for  the  purpose  of  the  record.  I  simply 
desire  the  facts  and  ask  the  questions  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  what- 
ever. You  have  never  attempted  to  cultivate  beets,  and  you  person- 
ally have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  costs  to  raise  beets,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  except  what  I  see  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  your  research  and  investigation? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Neither  have  you  been  connected  with  one  of  the  re- 
fineries which  manufacture  sugar  from  the  beets? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that,  personally,  you  would  not  have  knowledge  of 
that  expense? 
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Mr.  LowRY.  No;  except  as  I  have  made  more  or  less  of  a  study  of 
the  general  situation. 

Jkfr.  Malby.  Except  as  you  have  made  it  a  matter  of  study.  Of 
course  the  price  of  oeets  varies  somewhat  with  the  seasons,  aoes  it 
not?  For  instance,  the  Colorado  company  reported  one  year  that  thej' 
had  something  more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  beets  and  next  year  about 
1,475,000  tons. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Pounds,  I  guess  that  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  perhaps  that  was  bags. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  bags  of  100  pounds  each. 

Mr.  Malby,  Of  course  that  would  indicate  to  your  mind,  would  it 
not,  that  what  it  cost  to  raise  beets  would  depend  a  great  deal  upon 
the  abundance  of  the  crops  in  different  years,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  the  number  of  beets  sliced  and  the  percentage  of 
sugar  contents. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am,  of  course,  speaking  now  of  the  farmer  and  not 
of  the  sugar  company.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  cost  to  the  farmer. 
I  say  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise  beets  would  depend  upon  the 
abundance  of  his  crop,  to  some  extent,  and  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  beet  itself. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  he  had  an  abundant  crop,  say  from  15  to  20  tons  to 
the  acre,  he  could  afford  to  raise  them  for  a  much  less  price  than  if 
they  ran  from  5  to  10  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  in  determining  the  cost  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets,  for  commercial  purposes,  it  would  be  quite  necessary,  would 
it  not,  to  take  a  period  of  years  rather  than  one  year,  because  the  one 

?rear  would  be  apt  to  be  misleading,  as  the  price  might  be  high  or 
ow? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  that  always,  in  any  figures,  you  should  take  a 
period  of  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  agree  with  you.  Now,  do  your  foreign  records 
there  refer  to  any  other  year  than  this  one,  or  is  it  confined  to  this 
year. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No.  In  the  first  instance  it  referred  to  last  year,  and 
the  other  is  all  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  rest  of  it  is  all  this  year? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  To  get  it  properly,  the  committee  should  ask 
the  consuls  to  furnish  them  the  information  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  you  had  it  so. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  the  result  will  not  be  very  different  from  what 
T  learned  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all  I  have  to  ask. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Lowry,  I  will  not  be  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can.  In  giving  your  cost,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Federal  Sugar  Befining  Co.  give  the  purchases  of  raw 
sugar  as  much  in  detail  as  possible  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  and  November  of  this  year.  You  gave, 
a  little  while  ago,  your  estimate  of  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar. 
Was  not  that  what  you  were  figuring  on  this  morning  when  you 
were  talking? 
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Mr.  LowBY.  Yes.  If  yoQ  will  pardon  me,  I  suggested  to  the 
dudnaan  when  I  came  here  that  I  put  these  figures,  which  are  the 
(government  figures,  ri^jht  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoBDKET.  I  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  an  hour 
or  two  ago,  the  figures  i^owing  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 

Mr.  LowRT*  Last  jeart 

Mr.  FcHiDNET.  This  year. 

Mr.  LowBY.  You  see,  I  took  the  averages  for  10  years  previous, 
and  not  any  one  year.  The  figures  are  deceptive,  because  as  the 
price  goes  up,  the  peroenta^  itself  goes  down. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  There  is  given  here  the  ad  valorem,  and  this  is  under 
present  rates  of  duty.  Of  course,  hiffh  rates  of  duty  were  chai^ged 
a  few  years  ago,  before  we  reduced  the  rate  on  Cuban  susar  or  on 
Philippine  sugar,  and  so  on.  The  average  rates  were  higher.  But 
on  all  importations,  molasses  included — ^&ee  sugar  not  given — it  is 
53.96. 

Mr.  LowBY.  Is  that  for  this  year? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  LowBY.  You  see,  the  figures  are  deceptive  when  you  take  one 
year.    That  is  why  I  took  10  years. 

Mr.  FoBDHBY.  Why  do  you  saj  the  figures  are  dec^tive  ? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Because  the  prices  are  high  that  year,  and  you  have 
a  specific  duty,  and  it  makes  your  percentage  lower.  On  the  other 
hand*  it  is  unfair  to  take  a  year  wnen  the  price  is  very  low.  But 
you  nave  gone  back  over  the  period  before  there  was  reciprocity 
with  Cuba.  Cuban  reciprocity  was  not  adopted  until  1904  or  1903, 
I  iliink,  so  that  that  would  not  be  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  Malby.  i  do  not  think  it  would  make  very  much  difference 
with  Mr.  Lowry's  figures,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  he  figured 
the  higher  duty  all  me  time. 

Mr.  FoBDirET.  That  is  what  I  say;  it  would  make  a  vast  difference 
between  his  figures  and  the  figures  given  on  the  duty  now  collected. 

Mr.  LowBY.  What  did  yqu  say  were  the  Government  figures? 

Mr.  F(»u>KBY.  On  molasses  and  everything,  53.96.  That  is,  how- 
ever, on  a  rate  of  1.65 — 20  per  cent  less  1.65— and  this  is  95  test  in- 
stead of  96  test.  When  you  go  on  that  test  the  rate  of  duty  is  higher, 
because  there  is  less  sugar  contents.  If  it  was  96  it  would  be  less, 
but  being  95  it  is  only  58.13  per  cent ;  so  that  I  think  your  figures  are 
high. 

Mr.  LowBY.  You  know,  I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  c(m- 
sidering  this  ouestion  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  the  American 
consumer  was  likely  to  get  sugar  cheaper  because  Cuba  had  a  prefer- 
ential tariff  of  20  per  cent.  Hawaii  is  a  striking  example  of^where 
the  planters  have  banded  together ;  and  as  soon  as  they  do  that,  and 
hold  back  their  sugars,  they  get  the  b^iefit  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
tariff  wall.  Hawaii  is  20  per  cent  from  the  top  that  wall,  and  as 
soon  as  she  can  hold  back  her  sugars  she  will  get  the  advantage  of 
that  whole  20  per  cent  and  the  American  will  not  get  it 

Mr.  FosDKEY.  That  is  not  true  of  sugar  alone.  That  was  done 
with  hides  and  leather.  As  soon  as  the  duty  was  lowered,  up  went 
the  price. 

18869—11 21 
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Mr.  LowRY.  We  can  say,  in  all  fairness,  if  Cuba  sugars  were 
to-day  selling  at  25  points  under  the  world's  value  and  the  preferen- 
tial rate  which  Cuba  receives  is  34  points,  the  committee  would 
argue — or  at  least  it  might  be  argued— that  Cuba  was  only  getting 
the  advantage  of  the  preferential  tariff  to  the  extent  of  9  points ;  but 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  before  Cuba  had  any  preferential 
tarillf,  when  she  paid  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  any  other  country, 
Cuba  sugars  frequently  sold  at  anywhere  from  10  to  25  points  under 
the  world's  market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Because  of  the  pressure  to  sell  and  because  of  the 
disorganization  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Was  it  not  because  she  had  no  other  customer  in 
the  world  except  the  refiners  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  LowRY.  When  Cuba  did  not  have  a  preferential  tariff?  No; 
she  had  the  world  for  a  customer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  She  had  not  any  other  customer.  She  has  not 
to-day  since  we  gave  her  that  treaty. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  do,  at  times,  sell  sugar  to  Europe.  Mr.  Willett 
testified  to  that  the  other  day — that  they  sold  some  this  year  and  last 
year  they  sold  about  102,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Cuba  has  not  sold  2  per  cent  of  her  sugar  there. 

Mr.  MaI/By.  I  was  recently  in  Cuba,  in  Habana,  talking  with  a 
prominent  gentlemen,  a  banker  there.  He  told  me  that  the  Cuban 
exporter  did  not  get  34  cents,  the  real  differential,  because  he  sold 
his  sugar  in  the  l^ew  York  market  for  about  15  cents  less  than  the 
world's  market.    How  is  that? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  the  Cubans  sold  their  sugars  15  cents  less  than 
the  world's  market,  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  preferential  tariff  is  34  points,  and  if  the  state- 
ment is  correct  that  Cuba  has  sold  her  sugars  at  15  points  less  than 
the  world's  market,  then  it  would  indicate  that  the  American  con- 
sumer had  gotten  the  advantage  of  20  points,  or  10  points,  of  that 
preferential  tariff.  But  you  see  the  pomt  is  that  Cuba,  before  she 
had  any  preferential  tariff,  used  to  sell  her  sugars  at  from  10  to  26 
points  less  than  the  world's  market  values,  so  that  Cuba  is^  under 
those  conditions,  getting  the  full  advantage  of  reciprocity.  Rut 
they  do  not  figure  ttiat  way  down  there.  I  understand  why  they  said 
that  to  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Would  the  consumer  get  the  benefit  of  it,  or  would 
the  refiner  in  New  York  pot  it? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  margin  shows  that  he  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  take  Willett  A  Gray,  and  I  figured  it  out  at 
great  length,  and  it  showed  that  the  refiner  got  it  all. 

Mr.  Malby,  The  refiners  have  always  said  that  Cuban  rtiw  is,  say, 
2  cents  plus  1.348.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  pay  1.348,  but 
they  paid  15  cents  less  than  that  to  the  Cuban ;  and  in  all  ox  our 
'ralculations  it  is  made  a  duty  of  1.348,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact; 
the  Cuban  says  he  pays  15  cents  of  that  1.348. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  man  did  not  mean  you  to  construe  it  that  way, 
Decause  otherwise  it  would  be  a  fraud. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  he  says  is  that  he  gets  15  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  than  the  quotations  on  the  New  York  market! 
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Mr.  Oasrett.  That  is,  less  than  the  New  York  market,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mean  15  cents  less  than  the  duty,  less  than  the 
1.84,  because  the  world's  market  is  not  fixed  by  the  1.84;  it  is  fixed 
by  the  1.68. 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  You  will  remember  that  the  custom  in  New  York  was 
to  purchase  sugar  at  the  docks  in  New  York  at  the  price  that  sugar 
was  bringing  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Cuban  says  he  does  not  get  that  price,  of  the  New 
York  market  on  that  day,  but  that  he  does  get  15  cents  less. 

Mr.  LowRT.  Who  pays  him  that  ? 

Mr.  Maiay.  All  the  refineries. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No  ;^  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  ask  the  Federal  Sugar  Kefijiing  Co.  to  furnish 
a  statement  to  the  committee  of  what  they  had  actually  paid. 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  in -the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  still  the  secretary  of  this  committee  of  the 
wholesale  grocers'  organization? 

Mj*.  LowRY.  So  far;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  testified  here  last  spring  that  you  were  "  it '' — 
the  whole  thing  J 

Mr.  LowRY.  No:  I  did  not  mean  for  you  to  construe  it  that  way. 
I  do  not  construe  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  have  conditions  changed  as  to  finances,  and 
initiation  fees,  and  dues,  and  all  those  things,  since  the  time  when 
you  were  here  last  spring? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  Mr.  Spreckles  donate  all  the  expenses,  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  sending  out  this  literature?  That  is  what  you  told 
us  before. 

Mr.  LowRY.  He  has  been  the  only  subscriber  so  far. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  donates  the  money  and  you  do  the  business? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes.  It  is  similar  to  the  association  just  formed  of 
the  beet-sugar  men  in  Chicago,  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Association. 
I  tliink  that  assessed  the  factories  $300  to  $400  apiece,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  organization,  they  said,  was  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  record  of  their  resolutions? 

Mr.  FoRDKSY.  The  secretary  of  that  association  is  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Baker  (addressing  Mr.  Hamlin).  You  are  the  secretary  of 
this  association  organized  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Hammn.  Yes;  and  I  can  give  full  information  on  that.  I 
intended,  at  the  close  of  this  hearing,  to  volunteer  that  information, 
in  view  of  Mr.  Raker's  question  to  Mr.  Willett  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Right  on  that  point,  Mr.  Hamlin,  what  assessment 
was  made  on  each  fectory 

Mr.  Garrett.  I  T)eg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Fordney ;  you  hardly  want 
to  begin  taking  this  gentleman's  testimony  without  his  being  sworn, 
do  you? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Well^  I  wish  you  would  swear  Mr.  Hamlin  and  let 
him  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  1  will  give  you  full  information  on  that. 
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Mr.  FoRDNSY.  Well,  let  that  go  at  that,  then.  Mr.  Lowry,  you 
have  been  very  industrious — perhaps  wisely  so — in  sending  out  those 
circulars  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  here  one  of  your  Tetters  was 
sent  to  a  factory  in  that  State  and  the  gentleman  who  received  it, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  farmers'  organization,  sent  this  to  me,  and 
he  says:  '^This  was  sent  to  our  farmers'  club.  Thought  it  would 
interest  you.  Perhaps  you  will  get  signers  to  the  petition — ^nit. 
W.  C.  Mallory."  You  are  still  carrying  on  that  campaign,  trying  to 
induce  the  farmers  to  appeal  to  their  (>)ngressmen  to  vote  for  lower 
rates  of  duty  on  sugar?     That  is  the  object  of  the  association,  is  itt 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  substantial  reduction 
of  duty  on  sugar? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Strongly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  was  said  to-day  you  are  in  favor  of  taking 
half  of  it  off  now,  are  you? 

Mr.  LowtKY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  that  would  in  any  way  affect  the 
domestic  industry,  the  cane  and  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  country? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  think  it  would— materially.  It  might  affect 
a  few  factories  that  are  in  unfavorable  locations,  where  the  costs 
are  very  high.  I  think  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  indus- 
try. One  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  said  he  would 
be  willing  to  put  his  money  into  sugar  beets  in  Colorado  under  free 
trade. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  he  was  a  lawyer  representing  a  lot  of  farmers, 
and  he  came  here  hostile  to  the  company  to  which  his  farmers  were 
selling  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  ask  the  witness  whether  he  has  talked  with  any 
sugar-beet  growers  in  the  West  who  feel  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
reduced  half  or  more,  or  with  any  refiners? 

Mr.  liOWRY.  I  have  talked  to  the  sugar-beet  growers  who  were 
here,  and  with  some  refiners 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  There  is  every  evidence,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
same  snake  bit  this  witness  that  bit  all  three  of  those  gentlemen  who 
testified  here  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  think  that  is  common  all  over  the  country,  when  it 
comes  to  sugar.  We  find  here  the  same  dope  that  is  going  out  from 
the  organization,  getting  into  the  farmers'  papers,  and  then  the  local 
papers  copy  it  as  coming  from  the  fai*mers,  wh^i  it  is  originated  by 
the  ormnization. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  understand  that 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  but  the  great  public  do  not  understand  it;  that 
is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  this  to  go  into  the  record  at  this  point,  be- 
cause there  is  such  a  volume  of  the  testimony  given  here  that  it  may 
be  lost  in  the  shuffle — it  is  in  the  record  already — ^that  during  the 
high  prices  for  sugar  this  year,  when  the  price  was  abnormally  high, 
Mr.  iSpreckels,  in  an  interview,  said  in  so  many  words  that  the  beet- 
sugar  crop  coming  onto  the  market  was  a  godsend  to  the  consumer; 
that  it  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  price.  And  yet  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  manufactured  from  imported  raws  fluctuated  like  wildfire. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  same  matter  is  added  to  a  statement  furnished 
by  the  organization  of  the  beet-sugar  industry.   Whether  Mr.  Spreck- 
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els  made  that  statement  or  not,  I  do  not  know.     He  has  been  on 
the  stand,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  his  statements  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  No;  he  testified  that  sugar  was  sold  for  7.25.  And 
then,  when  they  were  closed  down  and  had  no  sugar  to  sell,  they 
advertised  that  they  had  reduced  the  price  of  sugar.  But  they  had 
none  to  sell. 

Mr.  LowRv.  Yes;  we  had  in  the' neighborhood  of  32,000  barrels  to 
sell. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  sanctioned  Willett  &  Gray's  statement. 

Mr.  LowRY.  They  went  on  to  say  that  we  had  sugar  at  consignment 
points,  and  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  30,000  barrels.  And  I 
might  add,  about  the  sugar  crop,  the  farmers'  having  a  scarcity  of 
any  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  and. the  coming  in 
of  the  Cuban  crop  would  have  a  tendency  to  put  pricesdown. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Here  we  have  had  this  great  scarecrow  of  scarcity 
of  the  world's  supply  of  sugar,  of  failure  of  the  crop  in  those  places 
from  which  we  get  the  majority  of  our  sugar,  of  scarcity  and  failure 
in  Cuba,  reports  that  the  crop  is  ruined;  and  the  price  of  «ugar  has 
gone  away  up.  Now  it  is  going  down.  Why?  Because  our  beet- 
sugar  crop  is  in  the  market  forcing  it  down. 

Mr.  LowRY.  With  an  average  crop  of  400,000  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  all  this  time  Michigan  sugar  was  sold  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  all  other  factories  in  that  State  at  5.65. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Is  not  that  because  they  used  bad  judgment? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  they  may  be  a  pack  of  fools,  but  they  are 
generally  intelligent  enough,  there  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  They  sold  out  at  that  price  because  they  thought  it 
was  a  good  figure ;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  they  were  blamed  sorry, 
when  the  market  got  up  to  6.50,  that  they  had  sold  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  No;  it  was  when  sugar  was  at  6.60  that  they  were 
selling  it  at  that. 

Mr.  Ix)WRY.  No;  you  are  wrong  on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  do  you  know  I  am  wrong  on  that?  I  saw 
their  books. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  business,  Mr.  Fordney,  is  to  sell  sugar,  and  I  keep 
pretty  good  track  of  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  do  not  know  anything  about  what  the 
Michigan  man's  mind  is,  and  what  his  contracts  are,  or  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Michigan  man  is  the  same  as  a  man  anywhere; 
he  wants  to  get  the  highest  price  he  can.  He  sells  his  sugar  at  the 
highest  price  he  can  get  for  it,  and  he  sells  it  when  the  market  is 
right ;  and  if  he  has  misjudged  the  market  he  is  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  have  been  in  the  lumber  business  all  mv  life,  and 
I  know  something  about  my  own  business,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  other  man's  business.  I  have  got  all  I  can  do 
to  look  after  my  own.  I  do  not  know  why  any  man  fixes  prices  or 
how,  or  what  he  gets  for  his  product.  I  can  surmise,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  I  lose  my  custom. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  tell  you  in  sugar  the  prices  are  illustrated,  and  I  can 
show  many  market  reports  reporting  Michigan  sugars  at  over  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  This  paper  states  over  6  cents. 
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Mr.  LowBT.  But  they  sold  out  at  5.35,  and  therefore  showed  bad 
judgment. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  showed  good  judgment 
and  their  heart  on  the  right  side. 

Mr.  LowBT.  The  heart  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  were  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.   LowRY.  No;   they   thought  it  was  not  going  any  higher. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Wait  a  minute.  You  people  in  New  York  do  not 
seem  to  have  that  opinion.  You  force  it  up  to  any  point  you  can 
force  it  to. 

Mr.  LowRY.  No 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  it. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  do  that  with  lumber? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Certainly  we  do,  we  would  be  big  fools  if  we  did 
not. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Then  the  people  in  New  York  are  not  such  fools 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  conditions  there  are  entirely,  different 
from  the  <;onditions  in  the  sugar  business.  There  is  no  monopoly  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  there  is  monopoly  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Absolutely  fair. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  an  independent  company  ?     If  you  do  not,  I  will  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  ves;  but  wait  a  minute.  This  committee  is 
showing  that  monopoly  controls  the  majority  of  the  refined  sugar 
put  on  the  market. 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  that  same  monopoly  is  heavily  interested  in  beet 
sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  heavily  interested. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  record  shows  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no- 


Mr.  LowRY.  But  the  point  is  this- 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  This  committee  is  going  to  show. 
I  think,  from  the  testimony  presented  here,  that  the  Arbuckles 
and  the  American  Sugar  Befining  Co.  have  controlled  the  market 
from  tinie  to  time,  and  that  the  F^eral  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  kept 
pace  with  them  all  the  time  on  prices. 

Mr.  liOWRY.  Then  let  it  also  show  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  as 
recently  as  Monday  of  this  week,  cut  the  market  from  G  cents  to  5.65 
cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Without  being  sarcastic,  perhaps  they  shut  down 
again  for  repairs. 

Mr.  LowRY.  You  are  mistaken  about  that.  I  want  to  sajjr,  about 
prices,  that  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  come  before  this 
committee  and  has  said :  "  Take  all  the  duty  off  of  sugar.  If  you 
give  us  free  raw  sugar,  make  refined  free,  make  us  compete  with 
the  world's  market,  Avith  the  foreign  refiner,  and  that  will  insure 
the  American  consumer  getting  sugar  at  all  times  at  the  world's 
value." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  company  is  an  independent  company  and  if 
I  am  correct,  Mr.  Lowry,  from  all  the  great  volume  of  testimony 
taken  here,  there  is  more  watered  stock  in  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.^ 
organization  than  any  other  organization  that  has  been  presented 
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here,  from  any  testimony  taken.  If  I  am  not  right  on  that  I  want 
to  know  it. 

Mr.  LowBY.  As  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  position  on  the 
tariff  is  to  take  the  duty  off,  it  is  not  asking  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  it,  so  it  can  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock  which  the 
beet-sugar  companies  are  doing;  but  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  this:  When  I  was  here  last  August  you  said  that 
the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  capitalization  of  $3,300,000,  produced 
over  300,000  tons  of  refined  su^r.  I  want  to  muke  the  point  clear. 
Take  that  fact  in  connection  with  the  statement  I  made  that  a  cane- 
sugar  factory  with  $10,000,000  capitalization  could  produce  as  much 
as  the  total  beet-sugar  production.  If  your  premises  are  correct, 
then  a  cane-sugar  refinery  with  $10,000,000  real  capital  at  the  start 
should  produce  three  times  as  much  as  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  or  between  900,000  tons  and  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar  as  compared 
with  450,000  as  produced  by  the  domestic  beet  manufacturers  in 
1910. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  remember  that  argument  between  you 
and  me. 

Mr.  IjOwby.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  your  factory  runs  12  months  in  the  year  and 
the  other  fellows  run  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  explained  what  occasioned  the  high  prices 
of  sugar  during  July,  August,  September,^  and  October,  up  to  the 
middle  of  November.  Now,  will  you  explain  to  the  committee  what 
caused  the  decline  of  the  prices  from  the  1st  of  November? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  freer  supply  of  €ugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where* 

Mr.  LowRY.  From  Louisiana,  principally. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  any  other  place? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  supply  from  Louisiana  mainly.  There  have 
been  more  Java  sugars  arriving,  of  course ;  but  the  main  reason 

Mr.  Haker.  Before  you  go  on,  let  me  ask  this:  Then  the  supply 
that  came  from  Louisiana  supplied  the  market  and  put  sugar  on 
the  market  immediately  and  thereby  reduced  the  price.  Is  that 
cx)rrect? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  correct.  You  see  the  refiners,  we  will  say,  in 
May  and  June,  in  estimating  on  their  requirements,  say  "  After  a 
certain  period  we  will  have  Lo^jisiana  sugar."  So  they  only  pur- 
chased up  to  that  period.  If  there  were  not  any  Louisiana  sugars 
they  would  purchase  in  the  early  months  heavily  of  Java  sugars  to 
come  in  in  tne  fall. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  these  men,  for 
instance  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  Federal  Co.,  as  you 
explained  it,  and  Arbuckle,  did  not  have  any  sugar  on  handj  they 
were  behind.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  behind  a 
month :  you  say  you  were  behind  10  days,  and  Arbuckle  was  behind 
15  or  20  days  in  their  sales,  and  still  they  were  selling  sugar  high, 
and  the  only  su^r  they  got  was  that  which  came 

Mr.  LowRT.  Not  the  only  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  else  did  they  get  sugars  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Java  sugars  had  been  arriving,  and  Cerrulean,  since 
October. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  During  November  did  the  Java  sugars  arrive  at  the 
port? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ready  to  be  refined  and  delivered  t 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  there  any  from  any  other  place  that  could  be 
had  or  was  delivered  at  the  ports  of  New  Yora  and  Philadelphia 
and  Boston? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September, 
and  October? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  where? 

Mr.  LowKY.  There  have  been  Cerrulean  and  Brazils  and,  of  course, 
the  Hawaiians,  coming  in  all  the  time  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  East? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes;  and  the  Philippine  sugars  have  come  in.  And 
then,  of  course,  you  must  also  take  mto  consideration  that  the  demand 
after  the  1st  or 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  care  about  the  demand.  I  want  to  get  at 
the  actual  stuff  on  hand.  There  has  been  testimony  about  future 
contracts — the  estimates  by  the  jobbers  and  the  brokers — and  I  would 
like  to  get  the  facts — the  physical  facts. 

Mr.  LowkY.  Would  you  like  a  statement  of  the  arrivals  of  all 
sugars  during  September  and  October? 

Mr.  Raker.  During  July,  August,  September,  and  October ;  yes. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  can  furnish  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  you  do  that,  please? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  During  the  month  of  July  the  sugars  began  to  be  put 
on  the  market  from  me  beets  in  California? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  during  the  months  of  August  and  September 
those  shipments  were  quite  heavy? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  was  their  heaviest  run  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  was  the  time  when  the  sugars  were  actually 
bemg  placed  on  the  market  new — practically  their  whole  crop,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  crop  that  had  been  held  over — the  sugar  in 
the  West  was  the  highest  at  any  time  during  the  year? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes ;  and  here  is  a  statement  of  a  California  company 
showing  they  got  6^  cents  for  its  output. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes.  Now,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  the 
beet-sugar  people  reduced  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LowuY.  I  do  not  explain  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it.  They  fol- 
lowed the  market ;  that  was  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  were  also  getting  during  the  same  time,  during 
the  months  named,  commencing  July  up  until  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, tliecane  sugar  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

Mr.  LowRY.  1  es. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kaker.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  now  of  the  quantity  of  cane 
sugar  that  came  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States 
during  jbhat  time!    Just  give  us  a  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  understanding  is  that  about  every  10  days  a  cargo 
comes  in  from  Hawaii,  and  those  cargoes  are  about  79,000  tons' 
capacity,  I  think. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  is  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  how  about  the  amount  that  went  to  the  Pacific 
(X>ast  during  the  same  time? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  I  presume  they  shipped 
a  regular  amount  to  both  ports,  according  to  the  requiiwments  of  the 
refineries  that  they  make  a  contract  wim  the  American  Sugar  He- 
fining  Co. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  the  consumers  in  the  East,  or  in  the  West,  get  any 
benefit  from  this  large  quantity  of  sugar  coming  from  the  Philip- 

Sines  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands  or  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  West 
uring  this  high  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No ;  the  producer  got  all  the  advantage.  The  men  in 
Hawaii  that  sell  sugar  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  got  the 
advantage. 

Mr.  Saker.  You  mean  the  man  that  produced  the  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Saker.  Not  the  grower  of  the  product? 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  think  m  Hawaii 

Mr.  Raker.  In  Hawaii  it  would  be  the  grower  of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  California,  if  the  grower  had  made  his  contract  in 
advance  as  it  has  been  testified  most  of  them  do,  he  would  get  no 
benefit  of  the  raise  in  price  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  No;  the  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  factory  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  raise  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  simply  raise  their  price  from  6  to  7J  cents 
or  even  8  cents  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LowRY.  And  if  the  market  had  gone  to  10  they  would  have 
come  along  with  it 

Mr.  Raker.  That  sugar  from  the  West  could  have  been  brought 
into  the  East  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  others  by 
boat,  one  way  being  via  Panama  and  another  way  being  by  Tehaunte- 
pec,  and  have  reduced  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  East? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Did  the  Hawaiians  want  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Raker.  No  ;  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  contracts  with  the 
Hawaiian  planter  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  Hawaiian  sugars  on  the 
basis  or  close  to  the  basis  of  the  prevailing  market  price  the  day  of 
arrival.  So  the  Hawaiian  planter  as  the  market  advanced  kept  get- 
ting a  higher  price  for  the  sugars  that  arrived  in  New  York  or  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  say  from  your  experience  as  an  expert,  and 
from  your  investigation,  that  the  supply  of  beet  sugar  in  any  way 
affected  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  sugar  during  the  last  five 
months,  and  if  so,  what  ? 
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Mr.  LowBT.  The  price  of  beet  sugar  at  all  times  was  based  on  the 
value  of  foreign  sugars,  plus  the  duty  and  cost  of  refining,  and«  of 
course,  it  was  a  supply  oi  sugar  and  it  meant  that  if  that  supply  had 
not  been  there  that  that  much  more  sugar  would  have  had  to  come 
from  some  other  country.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  supply  had 
never  been  there  the  other  countries  would  have  been  supplying  us 
with  more  sugar.    So  it  is  the  world's  value  that  counts. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  not  only  the  world's  value:  but  does  it  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the&e  people  having  control  of 
the  situation,  and  do  they  not  naturally  act  just  as  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  them;  if  they  can  raise  it  they  do  it,  and  they  lower  it 
accordingly  ? . 

Mr.  LowRY.  B  v  these  people  you  mean 

Mr.  Raker.  All  of  them.    I  take  you  in,  too. 

Mr.  LowRT.  As  we  have  to  take  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  as 
our  price  of  raw  sugar  advances,  of  course  we  want  to  advance  the 
price  of  refined.    Otherwise  we  would  lose  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  had  a  large  supply  on  hand  during  July  and 
August  and  September. 

Mr.  LowRT.  And  if  by  our  foresight  we  had  a  large  supply  on  hand 
we  would  profit  by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  You  did 
have  a  large  supply  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  We  did  not  have  as  large  a  supply  as  we  would  have 
liked  to  have.    We  profited  by  the  advance. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Ijowry.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  I  think  all  re- 
fining companies,  aims  to  carry  or  to  have  bought  in  advance  a  stock 
of  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  month's  supply,  which  we  say  would  be 
about  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  how  much  did  you  have? 

Mr,  LowRY.  And  we  had  a  little  more  than  that;  somewhere  be- 
tween that  and  40.000  tons.  I  am  stating  it  from  memory.  Then  we 
had  a  stock  of  reJnned  sugar  which  might  have  amounted  to  100,000 
barrels. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  throwing  any  aspersion 
on  any  one,  you  folks  had  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  on  hand  during 
this  high  price  of  sugar  to  commence  with,  that  you  bought  at  low 
price  ? 

Mr.  TjOwry.  We  had  a  very  fair  stock ;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  you  folks  did  not  make  any  attempt  or  pre- 
tense to  lower  the  price  of  sugar  when  it  was  going  up,  did  youi 

Mr.  Lowry.  No.  We  went  along  with  the  market  and  made  the 
extra  profit,  and  were  glad  to  do  it.  In  fact  we  bought  the  sugar  in 
advance  because  we  thought  the  market  was  going  up  and  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  just  as  when  we  thought  the  market  was  going 
to  break,  when  it  was  near  the  top,  we  closed  down  and  saved  about 
half  a  cent  a  pound  on  our  raw  sugars.  The  raw  sugar  went  down 
about  half  a  cent,  and  then  we  came  in  again.  We  think  that  is  good 
business. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  you  mean  by  "  good  business  "  that 
the  large  interests,  as  the  sugar  interests  appear,  and  in  a  few  hands, 
raise  and  lower  the  price  of  sugar  so  that  it  will  give  the  manu'^ 
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lactnier  and  refiner  of  beet  sugar  all  that  the  public  will  stand. 
That  is  about  iL  is  it  not,  in  rou^  words? 

Mr.  LowRT.  Have  it  bear  all  tne  traffic  will  bear? 

Mr.  Kaker.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  situation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  LowBT.  That  is  about  the  situation.  In  asking  to  have  the 
duties  removed  we  say  we  are  willing  for  you  to  see  that  the  traffic 
will  not  bear  too  much  for  the  consumer.  That  would  protect  him 
absolutely. 

Mr._  Rakisl  Have  you  in  your  own  mind  any  plan  by  which  the 
situation  could  be  changed  from  the  way  it  has  been  for  the  last 
10  years  in  the  sugar  markets?  Have  you  studied  out  any  plan 
that  would  bring  a  more  equal  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  LowRY.  My  opinion  is  tnat  that  would  be  entirely  regulated 
by  the  duty,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Eakj&r.  And  no  other  method? 

Mr.  LowBY.  No  other  method.  I  believe  if  you  remove  the  duty 
from  raw  and  refined  su^ar,  have  no  duty  at  all  on  either,  that  this 
entire  industry  of  the  Imited  States  could  be  combined,  put  under 
one  head,  have  one  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  consumer  would 
never  have  to  pay  for  his  sugar  more  than  the  world's  value;  be- 
cause as  soon  as  they  attempted  to  put  the  price  up  we  would  come 
into  competition  with,  the  foreign  refiners  and  down  would  go  the 
market. 

Mr.  Raker.  WeU,  that  would  not  be  quite  fair  under  present  con- 
ditions to  the  Government.  Proceeding  on  the  idea  that  we  would 
have  to  have  some  revenue,  have  you  any  plan? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  best  plan  is  the  one  I  stated  a  while  ago.  I  think 
that  is  very  sound. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  this  information  put 
into  the  record  here  at  this  point,  and  I  read  from  page  2521  of  the 
proceedings  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Spreckles  on  July  29,  1911. 
He  states  that  the  Federal  Su^r  Refining  Co.,  incorporated  June 
18,  1902,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey;  that  it  was  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  On  July  2,  1902,  the  certificate  of  incorpora- 
tion was  amended  to  make  the  capital  stock  $50,000,000,  of  which 
$25,000,000  was  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common  stock.  That 
capital  was  again  changed  to  $20,000,000  preferred  and  $30,000,000 
common.  On  February  18,  1905,  the  certificate  of  incorporation  was 
again  amended  to  reduce  the  preferred  stock  to  $10,000,000  and  the 
common  stock  to  $15,000,000. 

On  May  3, 1907,  the  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Jersey  corporation  of  the  same  name.  The  capital  stock  of  this 
corporation  was  $10,000,000,  consisting  of  $3,322,800  preferred  stock, 
ana  $6,677,200  of  common  stock,  showing  that  this  company  never  had 
more  than  $3,322,800  capital  paid  in,  but  was  organized  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,000  preferred  and  $25,000,000  common. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Might  I  state  right  there  that  when  we  organized  the 
company  the  plans  were  very  diffe^^ent  from  those  finally  carried  out^ 
the  original  plan  being  to  work  under  a  new  process  and  to  establish 
small  refineries  throughout  the  country. 
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Mr.  FoFDNEY.  So  far  as  the  public  knew,  so  far  as  the  facts  show, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  the  capital  consisted  of  more  than 
$3,322,800— $25,000,000  of  it  preferred  and  nearly  $25,000,000  of  it 
water,  and  all  of  the  common  stock,  $26,000,000,  water.  That  is  a 
pretty  good-sized  bundle  of  water.  It  beats  anjrthing  in  history,  I 
oelieye. 

Mr.  LowRY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anything  that  ever  came  to  my  notice. 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  stock  of  the  American  Federal  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  I  might  mention,  has  always  been  very  closely  held.  The  few 
people  that  went  into  the  company  originally  own  by  far  the  major- 
ity of  the  stock,  and  always  have,  and  the  public  has  never  dealt 
in  it  generally.  So,  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
capital  could  have  been  continued  at  $100,000,000  and  the  public 
could  have  bought  that  stock  if  it  wanted  to,  and  the  Federal  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  is  not  asking  the  United  States  Government  to  arrange 
a  tariff  Taw  which  will  enable  them  to  pay  dividends  on  any  excessive 
stock. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  just  what  you  are  asking  for  when  you  are 
asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  nothing  else,  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LowRY.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  want  it  for  if  it  is  not  to  benefit  you? 
Are  you  doing  all  this  work  and  spending  $12,000,000  advertising  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumers?  Answer  that  Question. «  Are  you  doing 
it  all  for  the  consumer  and  nothing  for  tne  Spreckles  iamily  or 
youself? 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wants  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  sugar  for  the  same  reason  that  the  consumer  and 
grocer  want  the  reduction.  They  want  to  do  a  larger  business  at  a 
reduced  expense. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  make  greater  profit 
with  less  capital? 

Mr.  I^WRY.  And  if  we  refer  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s 
last  statement — and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  the  Federal 
Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  largest  competitor — we  will  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  out  of  operation  $3,077,143.03.  They 
require,  to  pay  dividends,  $6,299,958. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  and  whore  and  how  much  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  was  the  year  1910.  That  shows  that  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  from  operation  in  competition  with  the 
Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  operation  did  not  make  its  dividends; 
but  from  outside  investments  which  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  had,  and  which  are  generally  understood  to  be  largely  in  beet- 
sugar  factories,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  ^,273,478.22. 
That  money  was  not  made  by  superior  management.  It  was  made 
because  the  Government  has  a  high  tariff  on  sugar  and  practically 
put  that  bounty  or  subsidy  into  their  laM. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that 
statement  now  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  made  a  profit 
in  the  beet-sugar  factories  and  paid  dividends  on  their  stock  m  re- 
fineries that  refined  foreign  imported  sugar? 

Mr.  LowRY.  That  is  what  it  shows. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  Now,  do  you  not  know  from  the  statements  of  the 
beet-sugar  factories  of  the  dividends  paid  by  them,  if  they  are 
right — and  they  testified  under  oath — ^that  no  such  thing  exists  at  all ! 

Mr.  LowRY.  No  such  thing  as  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
getting  dividends  from  the 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  No;  but  taking  their  profits  out  that  they  make 
from  the  beet-su^ar  companies  and  paying  dividends  on  the  stock 
in  the  refineries  m  New  York,  that  they  did  not  make  it  out  of  the 
refineries,  but  made  it  out  of  the  beet-sugar  factories  and  paid  a 
dividend  on  the  stock  held  in  the  refining  companies? 

Mr.  LowBY.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  receives  a  divi- 
dend from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 
for  example,  they  would  natiirallv  apply  that  dividend  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  I  beg  to  differ  wim  you. 

Mr.  LowBY.  What  would  they  do? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Oh,  I  see  your  point  They  would  apply  it  to  the 
people  who  held  the  stock  in  those  various  factories. 

Mr.  LowBY.  If  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  held  the  stock, 
then  this  dividend  would  ccmie  to  me  stockholders  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.^  owns 
stock  in  the  subsidiary  companies,  and  they  simply  receive  dividends 

cm  thai. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  what  he  said  is  that  the  profits  made  on  the 
real,  genuine  mother  company  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
were  not  sufficient  to  pay  dividends  on  that  capital  invested,  but  that 
they  have  made  money  out  of  their  investments  in  the  beet-sugar 
factories  and  paid  dividends  on  stock  in  the  mother  company — ^the 
old  original  Atnerican  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  LowBY.  That  is  what  the  statement  shows. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDWBY.  Who  made  the  statement? 

Mr.  LowBY.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.    You  have  it  in 

the  record. 

Mr.  FoBDKBY.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  testimony  given  before 
fliis  committee — and  you  have  listened  to  it  or  read  it  all  in  detail 
no  doubt  more  than  once — ^that  the  testimony  shows  that  they  have 
not  received  more  than  about  a  6  per  cent  dividend  on  their  mvest- 
ment  in  those  beet-sugar  factories? 

Mr.  LowBY.  Wen,  was  not  that  distributed  among  the  stocUiolders 
of  the  American  Sugar  Refioiing  Co.  ? 

Mr.  FoBwnrr.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  that  any  longer.    You  will 

not  see  thftt  point 

Mr.  Mauby.  Well,  that  is  not  quite  a  correct  statement,  I  think  you 
will  admit.  Your  statement  in  substance  is  that  out  of  the  surplus 
which  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  heretofore  made  in  the 
years  gone  by,  that  they  purchased  their  interest  in  the  various  beet- 
sugar  factories,  and  that  hence  they  are  looking  to  these  former  in- 
vestments to  now  pay  dividends  on  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.'s  stock.  That  is  not  quite  according  to  the  exact  testimony  which 
we  have,  which  is  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  increased 
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its  capital  stock  from  $75,000,000  to  $90,000,000,  and  out  of  that 
$16,000,000  increase  of  capital  stock  they  have  purchased  interests  in 
various  beet-sugar  companies.  So  that  really  they  were  receiving 
interest,  so  to  speak,  on  simply  an  investment  which  accrued  in  an 
industry  which  they  had  purchased  by  issuing  stock  of  their  own 
company.  In  other  words,  it  was  paying  interest  simply  on  their 
increased  capitalization,  and  scarce^  that,  because  the  amount  re- 
ceived was  about  6  per  cent 

Mr.  LowRY.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  has  $90,000,000  of  stock  and  that  they  themselves  will 
tell  you,  as  they  have  told  others,  that  they  would  have  been  badly  in 
the  hole  last  year  had  it  not  been  for  their  earnings  from  beet-sugar 
factories  on  ihe  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  know  that  has  a  bearing,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  acquired  beet-sugar  factories  by  the 
issuing  of  stock  of  their  own  companies.  Otherwise  they  would  not 
have  that  obligation  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  could  6  per  cent,  which  is  about  the  amount 
they  receive  on  the  $15,000,000  invested  in  beet-sugar  factories,  aid 
materially  in  the  $75,000,000  capital  in  the  old  company  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  the  answer  to  that  is,  Mr.  Fordney,  that  the  beet- 
sugar  companies  all  told,  as  I  recall  it,  are  carried  on  the  books  of 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  at  about  $16,000,000 — ^their  increase 
in  capital  stock  was  $15,000,000 ;  so  that  when  they  got  their  interest 
at  6  per  cent  they  did  not  get  enough  out  of  the  $16,000,000,  they  did 
not  get  enough,  quite,  at  6  per  cent,  to  pay  the  7  per  cent  on  the  stock 
which  they  took  over  from  these  other  companies. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  beg  the  pardon  of  the  ccxnmittee  for  tree* 
passing  on  the  time  of  the  committee  so  long. 

Mr.  Garrett  ^acting  chairman).  That  is  all  right,  I  am  sure. 
Have  you  finished,  Mr.  Fordney? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  I  am  though,  and  ready  to  quit. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  question  here  that  we  asked  Mr.  Spreckels 
when  he  was  on  the  stand  which  perhaps  Mr.  Lowry  can  give  us  some 
light  on.  He  was  requested  to  furnish  the  price  of  raw  and  refined 
sugar  in  London  and  Hamburg  from  1895  to  1910. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes:  I  furnished  that.  I  was  asked  the  same  thing. 
I  believe  Mr.  Spreckels  did  not  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes  it  is  all  in  the  record.  You  will  find  all  of  that  in 
volume  No.  3  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Malby.  Under  date  of  Jul^  19,  Mr.  Spreckels  says  that  he  has 
been  imable  to  get  that  information,  but  that  he  would  do  it  later. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Well,  I  did  not  confer  with  Mr.  Spreckels  about  it; 
but  you  asked  me  to  supply  it,  and  you  will  find  it  in  the  record  as  1 
have  stated. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  sure  that  has  been  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes;  it  is  in  volume  No.  8. 

Mr.  Malby.  Look  at  page  2896  and  see  if  that  is  your  exhibit. 

Mr.  Lowry.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  one? 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  is  the  one ;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  right.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Garbett  (acting  chairman).  The  committee  will  excuse  you, 
Mr.  Lowry. 

Mr.  LowRT.  Just  a  moment.  Tbere  was  a  question  that  came  up 
about  freight  rates  from  the  beet-sugar  factories  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, and  1  had  tliat  table  made  up ;  and  I  imderstoud  the  chairmaD 
wanted  it  to  go  into  the  record.    I  perhaps  should  have  spoken  to  him. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  freight  rates  from  the  sugar-beet  factory 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yea;  it  gives  freight  rates  from  the  various  sugar- 
beet  factories  to  various  distributing  centers.  Whether  it  is  impor- 
tant or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Garbett.  You  understood  the  chairman  desired  it! 

Mr.  LowHY.  Yea. 

Mr.  MaiiBy.  Is  it  correct  as  you  have  it  there  ? 

Mr.  LowRY.  Yes;  I  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Mr,  Garrett.  Did  you  have  this  prepared  by  your  freight  manf 

Mr.  LowBY.  It  was  prepared  by  our  traffic  manager.  There  was 
some  question  as  to  whether  we  should  put  him  on  the  stand,  and 
the  chairman  said  that  that  would  not  be  necessary  if  we  would  have 
it  made  up  and  if  I  would  state  that  it  was  correct 

Mr.  Garrett.  All  right.    Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Lowry! 

Mr.  Lowry.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gaerbtt.  Very  well,  we  will  excuse  you,  then. 

(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Lowry  is  as  follows:) 

Freight  ratei  on  oranulated  sugar  (carloads). 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  C.  C.  EAMUH. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Hamlin,  will  you  please  state  to  the  committee 
whether  or  not  you  are  secretary  of  this  beet-sugar  association  that 
was  recently  organized  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Ha3ii^k.  As  a  manufacturer  and  one  of  the  executive  officers 
of  a  beet-sugar  company,  I  am  chairman  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  United  States  Sugar  A 
Land  Co.  in  western  Kansas,  an  entirely  independent  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  name  of  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  The  United  States  Beet-Sugar  Industry.  Our  meet- 
ing, which  Mr.  Eaker  referred  to  and  asked  about  the  other  day,  was 
held  in  Chicago  on  November  16. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  What  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  your 
organization  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  to  go  fully  into  the  purposes  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  further  about  it,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  what  initiation  fees  and  so  on  are  paid.  I  do  not  want 
to  prolong  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Well,  the  witness  says  that  he  would  like  to  go  into  it 
fullv. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  If  you  only  have  a  few  minutes  to  hear  me  now,  I 
would  prefer  to  come  back  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Garrett.  After  the  holidays? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  but  I  can  probably  state  the  purposes  briefly. 
T  want  to  say  that  this  inquiry  for  the  last  two  days  here,  going  into 
matters  surrounding  the  agricultural  end  of  the  business,  and  then 
the  refiners  coming  in  and  oeing  heard  on  the  tariflf  end  of  it,  opens 
up  a  very  broad  fidd  of  inquiry,  and  I  feel,  as  an  independent  opera- 
tor, that  if  these  matters  are  going  to  be  considered  by  this  commit- 
tee, that  there  ou^t  to  be  a  full  hearing  upon  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Perhaps  you  had  better  come  back  at  another  time, 
and  I  would  suggest  in  tne  meantime  ^ou  prepare  a  statement  of 
the  purposes  and  object  of  that  association,  to  have  it  ready  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Malbt.  He  can,  no  doubt,  give  it  offhand  when  he  appears 
before  the  committee  again. 

Mr.  Garrbtt.  We  will  hear  you  right  after  the  holidays,  thtm. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  full  statement  at  that 
time.  We  have  nothing  to  conceal,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a 
perfectly  open  and  complete  statement. 

Mr.  GAmurrr.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Special  Committbe  on  the  iNVBSTieATioN 
OF  THE  Amebioan  Sugar  Refinino  Co.  and  Othebs, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  S,  191i, 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time 
certain  letters  which,  by  direction  of  the  committee,  were  sent  during 
my  absence  to  the  different  sugar  refining  companies  and  to  the 
different  beet-sugar  factories  to  obtain  certain  information. 

Washington,  D..C.,  December  13,  1911. 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

New  York  Ciiy,  N.  Y. 

Gentlbmbn:  The  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157,  to 
investigate  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  oi  July  2, 1890,  desire  the  following  informa- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  committee,  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  which  shall  be  sworn 
to  before  an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  bv  some  person  of  your  company 
who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  respectftdly  request  that  this 
information  be  given  by  said  time: 

(a)  A  sworn  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refuiin^  sugar  during  each  of  the 
past  five  years,  such  cost  of  refining  to  show  each  and  every  item  of  cost  exclusive  of  all 
charges' for  depreciation  of  the  refineries  and  interest  on  mvestment. 

(h)  Date  of  each  purchase  of  raw;  name  of  country  or  State  in  which  raw  sugar  thus 
purchased  was  produced;  numberofpoxmds  covered  by  each  purchased;  actiud  dates 
of  deliveries  of  each  purchase,  with  the  number  of  pounds  delivered  at  each  date  of 
delivery;  price  paid  by  buyer  per  hundred  pounds,  delivered  at  the  refinery,  for  each 
such  purchase,  said  price  to  include  actual  duty  paid. 

(c)  Stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  on  July  1,  1911,  together  with  the  cost  of  same  per 
himdred  ^unds. 

(d)  Entire  amount  of  raw  sugar  bought  or  contracted  for  but  not  actually  delivered, 
on  July  1, 1911,  said  amount  to  include  all  raw  sugars  bought  or  contracted  for  and  in 
transit  on  July  1, 1911,  timther  with  the  cost  of  same  per  hundred  pounds;  also  the 
actual  dates  of  delivery  of  all  such  sugar. 

(e)  Number  of  pounds  of  refmed  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  deponent  on  July  1, 1911, 
such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stocks  of  deponent  wherever 
stored,  provided  the  same  was  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buyer  on  July  1,  1911. 

(/)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actiially  sold  to  bona  nde  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced,  on  July  1, 1911. 

Please  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit  that  the  person  making  the  same  has 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to,  and  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your 
various  refineries,  and  shall  stato  the  name  and  location  of  each. 

Trusting  that  the  committee  may  be  favored  with  the  above  information  by  the  time 
suggested,  I  am, 

Respectfully,  Finis  J.  Garrbtt, 

Acting  Chairman. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  December  14^  1911. 
Mr.  G.  S.  MoREY, 

President  Great  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.j 

Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  The  epecial  committee  appointed  imder  House  resolution  157,  to  inves- 
tigate violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  desire  the  following  information 
for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1,  1912,  which  shall  be  sworn  to 
before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  by  some  person  of  your  company 
who  has  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  1  respectfully  ask  that  you 
have  the  same  furnished  the  committee  on  or  before  said  tune:  (1)  Tons  of  beets 
sliced;  (2)  average  sugar  te^;  (3)  sugai*  extraction  per  tori  of  beets  sliced;  (4)  average 
price  paid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Cost  of 
raw  material;  (6)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  adlniiiistration  chaiges;  {d)  taxes  and 
insurance. 

Second.  A  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  su^r  for  each  of  your  fac- 
tories during  the  past  five  years  in  cons(^idated  form,  except  mterest  cm  investment, 
depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling. 

Third,  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company 
on  July  1,  1911,  such  amoimt  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of  your 
company  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buyer 
on  Julv  1,  1911. 

(6)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  I,  1911. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  ask  that  von  let  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  affidavit 
that  tl^e  person  making  the  same  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to,  and  that 
the  same  be  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your  various  refineries,  together  with 
the  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  January 
1,  1912. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman. 


DECEMBiSR  14,  191 1-. 

Michioan  Sugar  RsFiNiNe  Co., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  The  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157,  to 
investigate  violations  of  the  antitrust  act  of  July  2, 1890,  desire  the  following  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  committee  not  later  than  January  1, 1912,  which  shall  be  sworn 
to,  before  some  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  bv  some  person  of  your  com- 

eany  who  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  desired,  and  I  respectfully  ask  that  you 
ave  the  same  furnished  the  committee  on  or  before  said  time:  (1)  Tons  of  beets 
sliced;  (2)  average  sugar  test;  (3)  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced;  (4) 
average  price  paid  for  beets;  (5)  cost  of  manufacture,  subdivided  as  follows:  (a)  Cost 
of  raw  material;  (6)  factory  cost;  (c)  overhead  or  administration  charges;  (a)  taxes 
and  insurance.' 

Second.  A  statement  showing  the  actual  cost  of  refining  sugar  for  each  of  your 
factories  during  the  pass  five  years  in  consolidated  form,  except  interest  on  invest- 
ment^ depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling. 

Third,  (fl)  Number  of  pounds  of  .refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  bv  your  company 
on  July  1,  1911,  such  amount  of  refmed  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stot^k  of 
your  company,  wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the 
buyer  on  July  1.  1911. 

(b)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 

(c)  The  number  of  tons  of  sugar  beets  imported  from  Canada  by  each  and  all  of  your 
factories  from  January  1,  1911,  to  September  1,  1911,  the  dates  of  each  importation, 
and  the  number  of  tons  imported  eacn  time. 

In  this  connection  I  wisn  to  ask  that  you  have  it  appear  in  the  body  of  the  afit- 
davit  that  the  person  making  the  same  nas  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to, 
thjat  the  same  be  in  such  combined  form  as  to  cover  all  your  various  refineries,  together 
with  name  and  location  of  each. 

I  shall  thank  you  to  furnish  this  information  to  the  committee  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 1,  1912.     _ 

Respectfully,  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman. 
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various  letters  without  statements. 

Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co., 
Mount  ClemenSy  Mich.,  December  26y  1911. 
"Mr.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee^ 

House  oj  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  acknowledge  due  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  the  14th  instant. 
Your  letter  has  aL$o  been  referred  to  Capt.  Jamee  Davidson,  president  of  this  company, 
who  has  looked  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  beg  to  advise  we  are  now  m  the 
middle  of  our  campaign  and  will  be  very  busy  until  about  March  1,  and  before  that 
time  it  would  be  impracticable  to  furnish  the  information  you  desire.  Later  on,  how- 
ever, we  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  this  matter  up,  gather  the  data,  and  make 
a  five-year  statement  for  you  as  requested .  This  is  an  independent  company,  operated 
by  James  Davidson,  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  has  very  few  stockholders,  tne  stock  bein^ 
owned  principally  by  James  and  James  E.  Davidson,  and  we  are  very  glad  indeed 
to  note  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  under  House  resolution  to  investigate 
the  violations  of  the  antitrust  act. 

Tnisting  this  will  meet  with  your  requirement*",  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  Elsey,  Jr., 
General  Manager. 


New  York,  December  27j  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee  on  the 

Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  14,  asking  for  the  information  mentioned 
therein,  has  been  received. 

We  apprehend  that  you  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  work  required  to  furnish  this 
information.  We  hope  to  give  you  answers  to  the  inquiries  under  the  subheads  6,  c, 
d,  e,  and /within  a  few  weeks.  As  to  the  information  under  tlie  subhead  a,  this  will 
take  quite  some  time  to  prepare  and  tabulate. 

You  are  probably  aware  tnat  this  is  a  very  busy  period  of  the  fiscal  year  for  us,  but 
notwithstanding  this  we  are  giving  your  request  careful  attention. 
Very  respectfully,  yours. 

The  National  Sugar  Refining  Co.  op  New  Jersey, 
By  James  H.  Post,  President. 


Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 

Ogderiy  Utahy  December  20 j  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garbett, 

Acting  Chairman^  JIovm  of  Representatives y  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  14,  just  received,  requesting  certain 
information  on  behalf  of  a  special  committee  appointed  under  House  resolution  157, 
to  investigate  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  act,  desire  to  say  that  during  the  night  of 
November  15-16, 1911,  the  office  building  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.  and  Lewiston 
Sugar  Co.,  at  Ogden  City,  Utah,  had  a  very  disastrous  fire,  resulting  in  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  building  and  its  contents.  We  saved  nothinj^,  excepting  the  current 
books,  and  consequently  are  in  no  position  to  give  you  the  information  requested. 
It  is  poBsibie,  however,  that  by  gathering  data  from  the  different  factories,  printed 
reports,  etc.,  we  might  be  able  to  get  together  a  great  deal  of  the  information  you  desire, 
and  I  shall  immediately  take  steps  to  secure  the  same,  but  it  will  be  wholly  impoasible 
to  furnish  it  to  the  committee  on  the  date  named,  and  when  furnished,  of  course,  it 
will  be  based  on  the  best  hearsay  evidence  we  can  get. 

Trusting  that  this  will  excuse  my  noncompliance,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Henry  H.  Roloff,  Secretary. 
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New  York,  December  19, 1911. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  13th  instant  and  have 
noted  your  request  carefully .  The  letter  in  question  has  been  submitted  to  our  counsel 
and  we  will  communicate  with  you  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  him  on  the  subject. 

The  data  required,  if  given  as  requested,  could  not  be  furnished  by  January  1. 

We  beg  to  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Arbucklb  Bros. 


National  Sugar  BIanufacturing  Co., 

Baltimore t  Md.,  January  t,  1912. 
Mr.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  14th  ultimo  asking  for  certain  information  was  duly 
received. 

The  advent  of  the  holidays  in  the  meantime  have  prevented  close  application  to 
the  preparation  of  the  figures  you  desire,  but  the  same  are  nearing  completion  and 
will  oe  mailed  to  you  so  that  you  will  receive  them  about  the  4th  or  5th  mstant. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

John  H.  Windpbldeb, 
PresidenLand  General  Manager. 


Continental  Sugar  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  19, 1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Acknowledging  yours  of  the  14th  instant  addressed  to  our  Blissfield  office, 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  place  any  information  before  your  committee  that  may  be 
of  value,  but  sug^st  that  your  very  comprehensive  specifications  are  extremely 
difficult  and  even  impossible  to  prepare  at  the  present  time.  We  are  in  the  height  of 
our  campaign,  but  have  not  received  all  of  our  beets.  Our  tests  are  not  yet  an  average 
for  sugar  content,  extraction,  or  avera^  price.  The  cost  of  manufacture  is  necessarily 
incomplete  and  the  factory  costs  requure  inventory  to  arrive  at  the  total  consumption 
and  average  cost.  We  have  not  yet  completed  our  total  production,  and,  altogether, 
it  is  physically  impossible  to  give  you  results  for  the  current  campaign. 

We  have  been  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  United  States  district  court  in  New 
York  on  January  2  covering  the  early  years  of  our  operations,  and  it  would  seem  a8 
if  the  records  of  that  court  should  furnish  your  committee  all  of  the  information  you 
desire.  We  shall,  however,  be  very  elad  to  be  of  any  assistance  possible  to  you  at 
any  time  when  it  is  possibly  practicable  to  furnish  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Continental  Sugar  Co., 
By  FredT.  Sholes,  Secretary. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Januarys,  19n. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee,  House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  letter  from  the  Speckels  Sugar  Co.,  explaining 
their  delay  in  submitting  statement  of  cost  of  production.  The  letter  is  addressed  lo 
Mr.  Garrett,  but  he  has  requested  me  to  forward  it  to  you,  as  he  informs  me  you  an*  in 
town. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Harry  A.  Austin, 

Private  Secretary. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  December  SO,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  available,  we  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  the  statement  asked  for  in  your  letter  of  December  14  in  tin^e  to  have  it  reach 
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you  bv  January  If  the  time  specified  in  your  letter     It  will  be  mailed,  however,  not 
later  than  next  Tuesday,  January  2. 

We  regret  very  much  that  the  statement  will  not  be  in  your  hands  earlier,  but  under 
the  circumstances  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sprbckels  Sugar  Co., 
By  H.  E.  Jones,  Office  Manager. 


Ahebican  Su6ar  Refining  Co., 

New  York^  January  t,  191t, 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Sugar  Investigating  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  December  13,  the  company  takes 
pleasure  in  sending  an  affidavit  as  requested,  covering  in  detail  the  information  sought, 
so  far  as  has  been  possible  to  secure  the  same  within  tne  time  provided  in  your  letter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  E.  Freeman. 


The  United  States  of  America.  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the  matter  of 
the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refiniiu"  Co.  and  others  by  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives,  appointea  imder  House  resolution  No.  157. 

State  of  New  York, 

County  of  New  York,  ss: 

W.  Edward  Foster,  being  dulv  sworn,  deposes  and  says:  That  he  resides  in  Hacken- 
aack,  N.  J.,  and  is  the  comptroller  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  above  named; 
that  he  has  read  the  letter  addressed  to  said  companjr  under  date  of  December  13, 1911, 
b^r  Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman  of  the  said  committee,  and  requesting  cer- 
tain information  for  the  use  of  said  committee;  that  the  statements  herem  contained 
are  within  the  personal  knowledge  of  deponent  in  the  sense  that  they  are  based  upon, 
or  compiled  from,  facts  and  figures  returned  to  the  comptroller's  department  from 
different  branches  of  the  business  of  said  company. 

Referring  to  the  paragraphs  of  said  letter  marked  (c),  (d)^  (e),  and  (/),  the  stock  of 
raw  sugar  owned  by  said  company  and  actually  on  hand  on  July  1,  1911,  was  137,382 
tons,  of  which  the  average  cost  was  3.85  cents  net  per  pound  for  96®  centrifugale.  This 
amount  of  raw  sugar  was  equivalent  when  melted  to  125,000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On 
said  date  of  July  1,  1911,  the  company  had  also  bought  to  arrive  168,972  tons  of  raw 
si^;ar  at  an  average  cost  of  3.94  cent»  net  per  pound  for  96°  centrifugals,  which  last- 
mentioned  raw  sugar  so  bought  arrived  at  various  dates  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  last,  and  when  melted  produced  about  150,000  tons  of  refined  sugar.  On  July 
1.  1911,  the  company  also  had  on  hand  at  all  points  51,273  tons  of  refined  sugar  not 
aireadv  invoiced  to  purchasers.  To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  Hawaiian  raw 
sugar  hereinafter  reierred  to.  It  thus  appears  that,  excluding  said  Hawaiian  sugar, 
the  total  stock  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  July  1,  1911,  was  the 
equivalent  of  326,273  tons  of  refined  sugar.  Inasmuch  as  the  meltings  of  the  company 
during  July  were  156,000  tons  of  raw,  and  during  August  were  135,000  tons  of  raw,  it 
appears  that  the  entire  raw  stock  on  hand  and  to  arrive  on  July  1,  1911  (excluding  as 
aforesaid  Hawaiian  sugars),  was  slightly  in  excess  of  two  months'  melting. 

The  office  of  the  company  was  closed  July  1  to  July  4,  1911,  inclusive.  Including 
July  5  and  6,  the  total  sales  of  refined  sugar  up  to  July  6, 1911 ,  not  previouslv  invoiced 
were  1,473,975  barrels,  or  230,000  tons,  of  which  482,362  barrels  had  Deen  sold  for  future 
delivery  at  an  average  of  4.81  cents  per  pound  net,  and  the  balance,  991,613,  at  an 
average  of  4.90  cents  net.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  by  July  6,  1911,  there  had  been 
sold  for  future  delivery  an  amount  of  renned  sugar  equivalent  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  stock  of  raw  and  refined  su^  which  said  company  had  on  hand  or  to  arrive 
on  July  1,  as  aforesaid  (except  Hawaiian  sug[ars).  Such  refined  sug[ar  had  been  sold 
from  tune  to  time  at  the  market  prices  prevailing  before  the  setting  in  of  the  advance 
due  to  the  partial  failure  of  i^e  European  beet  sugar  crop.  The  remainder  of  the 
sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  on  July  1,  1911,  as  aforesaid  (excluding  Hawaiian  sugars), 
or,  sav,  96,273  tons,  was  sold  for  future  deliveries  at  various  dates  during  the  following 
montns  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  sales  on  the  said  dates. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  or  to  arrive  which  the  company  had 
on  July  1  last,  as  above  specified,  the  company  was  on  that  date  under  contract  to 
receive  shipment  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  which  were  to  be,  and  which  were,  paid  for 
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at  a  price  based  on  the  current  price  prevailing  at  New  York  for  96^  centrifugal  sugan, 
duty  paid,  on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  caning  the  cargo.  The  following 
list  shows  the  amounts  of  such  sugars  received,  together  with  the  price  of  (he  same  to 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.: 


July , 

August . . . . 
September, 

October 

November, 
December. . 


Total 


1911. 


Tons. 


Price  (cents 
per  pound). 


22,960 
40,158 
27,962 
36,399 
10,485 
3,578 


141,532 


4.14 
4.77 
5.59 
5.75 
5.11 
4.9G 


15.11 


Average  price. 


These  Hawaiian  raw  sugars  were  for  the  most  part  melted  gradually  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  during  the  months  ensuine  their  arrival,  but  some  of  them  are  still 
on  hand.  The  refined  sugar  resulting  from  their  melting  was  sold  from  time  to  time 
as  the  prices  fixed  by  the  company  for  its  own  sales. 

W.  Edward  Foster. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  Jno.  H.  Thompson, 

Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


Notary  Puhlic,  Kings  County j  N.  Y. 


Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co., 

Hamilton  Citpf  Cal.,  December  29 1 1911, 
Mr.  Thomas  \V.  Hardwick, 

Washington  f  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  In  reply  to  letter  of  December  14  by  Mr.  Gorsett,  acting  chair- 
man, I  herewith  inclose  tae  requested  answers. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  will  not  reach  you  by  January  1,  1912,  as  requested,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  get  this  off  sooner  owing,  to  my  having  been  absent  from  here 
ana  only  receiving  your  letter  a  few  days  since, 
lours,  very  truly, 

£.  B.  Hamiltus,  Manager. 

Report  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co, ^s  factory ^  located  at  Hamilton^  Olenn  County ^  Cal. 


ri)  Tons  (2,000  pounds)  of  beets  sliced 

[2)  Average  sugar  test  (sugar  and  purity): 

Sugar 

Purity 


(3)  Pounds  granulated  sugar  ex^action  per  ton  of  sliced  beets. 


Average  price  paid  for  beets  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) . 

COST  OP  MANUFACTURE. 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material per  ton  of  beets. . 

(6)  Factory  cost do — 

(c)  Overhead  and  administration  charges do 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance do 

Actual  cost  of  refining  sugar,  not  including  any  interest  on 

investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  or  cost  of  selling  (per  ton 
of  beets) 

(A)  Pounds  refined  sugar  stored  (not  invoiced).  July  1, 1911, 

(B)  Pounds  refined  sugar  sold  (not  invoiced),  July  1. 1911... 


1907 


1906 


19,821     23,613     34,064 


1909 


16.7 
82.2 
261.6 
S&03 


S5.8I 
16.03 
10.89 
10.19 


16.4 
81.5 
266.7 
$6.61 


S6.21 
S5.44 
$0.73 
$0.20 


$4.68  '    $5.04 


16.4 
81.8 
275.9 
$6.76 


$0.34 
$4.77 
$0.53 
$0.14 


$4.26 


1910 


1911 


36,005 

19.5 
83.4 
388.8 
$5.88 


$6.50 
$5.73 
$0.78 
$0.20  I 


K87 


66,499 

17.3 
82.5 
280.7 
$5.92 


$6.98 
$4.27 
$0.69 
$0.06 


$3.30 

None. 

4,110.000 
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Statb  of  California,  County  oj  GUnn: 

Ernest  C.  Hamilton,  being  first  duly  «worn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  resident  uf 
Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  State  of  California,  and  that  he  is  now  and  has  been  for  six 
years  general  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Suear  Co. ,  having  its  principal  ofiice 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  owning  and  operating  a  plant  at  Hamilton,  Glenn  County, 
State  of  California,  for  the  manufacture  of  refined  sugar  from  sugar  beets;  that  he  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  business  and  accountings  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Sugar  Co.,  and  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief  the  figures  given  above  are  true 
and  correct. 

Eknest  C.  Hamilton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  Arthur  M.  Gelslor, 

Notary  Public,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  28,  1911. 
Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Hotise  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  information  asked  for  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Garrett,  acting 
chairman,  as  per  his  letter  of  December  14. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 

Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

General  Manager. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December^?,  1911. 
Kr.  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Beg  to  advise  that  on  July  1,  1911,  we  had  actually  sold  to  bona  fide 
purchasers  7,740,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar,  not  invoiced  on  that  date. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Geoohegan,  Broker. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whitney, 

Notan/  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  September  9,  1912.) 

Information  submitted  to  special  House  Committee  investigating  violations  of  antitrust 

act. 


[Utah-Idaho  Sagar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 


Name  of  factory  and  location. 


Lehi, 
Lehi, 
Utah. 


Garland, 


Idaho 

Falls, 

Oarland,     Idaho, 

Utah.    ,    Falls, 

i    Idaho. 


Year  1906-7. 

Toiu  beeU sliced !  133,440  j 

Ayenge  sagar  test:                                     |  ! 

Sugar  oantcnt percent..  13.11  { 

Purity do. . . .  78.88 

Extraction  beets  sliced do 9.66 

Average  piiee  paid  grower  for  beets $4.6584 

Average  price  oeets  delivered  at  factory . . .  i  $5. 1390 


16.66 

84.50 

12.64 

$4.6452 

15.1127 


82.055        64.305 


16.06 

85.27 

12.43 

$4.4853 

$4.9477 


Sugar 
City, 
Sugar 

(^ity, 

Idafio. 


76.216 

16.37 

85.64 

13.07 

$4.5158 

$4.  S874 


Blackfoot,  Nampa, 

Blackfoot,  Nampa. 

Idaho.       Idaho. 


37,937 

17.01 

85.00 

13.44 

$4.9296 

$5.4828 


40,867 

16.62 

85.10 

12.67 

$4,515:^ 

$5.6561 
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Information  submitted  to  special  House  Committee  investigaiiTig  vioUUicms  of  antitrust 

act — Continued. 

[Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 


Year  1907-8. 

Tons  beeta  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. . 

Purity do — 

Extraction  beets  sliced do 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  oeets  delivered  at  factory. . . 

Year  190S-9. 

Tons  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. . 

Purity do 

Extraction  beets  sliced do — 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory . . . 

Year  1909-W. 

Tons  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. . 

Purity do 

Extraction  beets  sliced do 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  beets  deliver^  at  fi^tory . . . 

Year  1910-11. 

Tons  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test: 

Sugar  content per  cent. . 

Purity do 

Extraction  beets  sliced do 

Average  price  paid  grower  for  beets 

Average  price  beets  delivered  at  factory . . . 


Name  of  factory  and  location. 


Lehi, 
Lehi, 
Utah. 

Garland, 

Oarland, 

Utah. 

109,699 

60,749 

16.22 

86.35 

13.20 

$4.6343 

$5. 1714 

17.66 

87.02 

14.06 

$4.6221 

$5.0206 

124,214 

74,279 

14.07 

84.47 

11.20 

$4.6420 

$5.1651 

15.43 

86.46 

11.82 

$4.6360 

$5.1345 

128,260 

81,666 

15.45 

85.00 

12.10 

$4.6061 

$5.2488 

15.31 

85.60 

11.43 

$4.6260 

$6.1375 

100,947 

58,281 

15.85 

86.32 

12.84 

$4.6085 

$5.2622 

16.85 

87.23 

13.12 

$4.5830 

$5.1264 

Idaho 
Falls, 
Idaho, 
Falls, 
Idaho. 


Sugar 
City, 
Sugar 
City, 
Idaho. 


Blackloot,!  Nampa, 

Blackfoot,  Nampa, 

Idaho.    I   Idaho. 


65,587 

17.31 

86.85 

13.18 

$4.4107 

$4.8583 


58,884 

15.85 

86.86 

12.16 

$4.5664 

$6.0463 


59,721 

16.27 

86.54 

12.44 

$4.5451 

$5.1134 


70,333 

17.27 

87.90 

13.87 

$4.5499 

$5.0281 


45,636  42,754 


17.61 

87.34 

14.01 

$4.9174 

$5.5400 


72,655        35,077 


17.16 

87.50 

13.76 

$4.5110 

$5.7406 


35,187 


15.76 

16.88  1 

15.96 

86.34 

87.60 

86.84 

13.16 

12.00 

12.65 

$4.6339 

$4.6450  1 

$4.5247 

$5.1056 

$6.3045  1 

$6.8004 

70,536 

15.37 

86.37 

12.00 

$4.6370 

$6.1151 


28,132 

16.50 

86.91 

13.11 

$4.2966 

$5.4916 


50,839 
17.68 

48,638 

15.65 

86.92 

13.46 

$4.8471 

$5.4650 

None. 

88.50 

14.09 

$4.8076 

$5.5524 

None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 


4,696 

16.96 

86.96 

10.90 

$4.9066 

$9.3110 


Sugar  on  hand  July  1,  1911,  unsold,  14,559,500  pounds. 

State  op  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake^  ss: 

Walter  T.  Pyper,  first  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  such  is  in  char^  of  all  of  the  books, 
records,  and  statements  of  the  said  corporation;  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  all 
respects  true,  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  tne  said  company  in 
his  possession. 

Walteb  T.  Pyper. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  L.  T.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  September  9,  1912.) 
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Statement  showing  cost  of  sugar  furnished  special  House  committee  investigating  viola- 

turns  of  antitrust  laws. 

[Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.) 
[Per  100  pounds  granulated.] 


. 

Factory. 

% 

Lehl. 

Garland. 

1 

$2.0742 
.8138 
.0779 
.0800 

Idaho 
Falls. 

Sugar 
City. 

SI.  9694 

1.0891 

.1024 

.0812 

Black- 
foot.  1 

Nampa.s 

Year  1906-7, 
•Cast  of  beets 

f2.G0CC 

1.0636 

.0862 

.1009 

12.1158 

1.0167 

.1203 

.0949 

$2.3031 

1.1842 

.0879 

.0970 

$2.2867 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses 

General  expenses 

.9428 
.1471 

"Tftx^ff  and  Inffurance .... 

.0346 

Total : 

3.9373 
.0486 

3.0469 
.0318 

a  3477 
.0361 

a  2421 
.0659 

a  6722 
.0650 

3. 4112 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr 

.2186 

Total 

3.9868 
.0399 

3.0141 
.0313 

a  31 16 
.0464 

a  3060 
.1654 

a  6172 
.0216 

3  1920 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr 

.0165 

Total.  exclnslTe  of  interest 

3.9469 
.2006 

2.9828 
.1430 

a  3670 
.1250 

a  4734 
.1006 

a  6966 
.1572 

3. 1761 

Interest  and  interest  on  bonds 

.0456 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

4.1466 

3. 1258 

a  4820 

a  5739 

a  7528 

3.2217 

reor  HHTS. 
Cost  of  beets 

2.0663 

1.8346 

1. 9181 
.0087 

1.0942 
.1279 
.0825 

1.9G42 

1 
2.2000 

2.2:)09 

Cost  of  sugar  and  molasses  purchased 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses 

General  expenses ,, 

.9960 
.1113 
.0743 

.9478 
.1675 
.0938 

1.2707 
.1274 
.0939 

1.2675 
.1296 
.0907 

1.2508 
.2008 

Ta'ses  and  ^p^iiranc  e .... 

.1206 

Total 

3.2469 
.0322 

3.0437 
.0979 

a  2314 
.0799 

a  4622 
.0484 

a  4138 

.3040 

a  6877 
.1093 

3.8030 

.0097 

Total 

3.2147 
.0920 

2.9468 
.1512 

a  1515 

.1284 

a  5784 
..3230 

3.8127 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures. 
Dr.  or  Cr 

.  2459 

Total,  exclusive  of  interest 

3.  .3067 
.1897 

3.0970 

.1897 

3.2799 
.1897 

a  71 78 
.1897 

a  9014 
.1897 

4.0586 

Interest  and  interest  on  bonds 

.1897 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

3.49G4 

.3.2867 

3.  4696 

2.1120 

1.1907 

.1632 

.0952 

3.9075 

2.0362 

1.2088 

.1324 

.0976 

4.0911 

4. 2483 

Year  1908-9. 
Cost  of  beets 

2L4443 

L0968 

.1051 

.0799 

2.1601 
.9745 
.1538 
.0891 

3.  3775 
.0858 

" 

2  1393 

1.4651 

.1661 

.1029 

2.42S0 

Operating  and  mabitenance  expenses 

General  expenses 

1.  4187 
.2287 

Taxes  and  insuranoe 

.1253 

Total 

Bv-products.  Dr.  or  Cr 

3.7281 
.0745 

a  5511 
.2209 

a  4750 
.0738 

a  8724 
.0312 

4.1987 
.0392 

Total 

Misocllaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr 

a  6516 
.0023 

.1.2917 
.0174 

a:i302 
.0317 

a  4012 
.1023 

a  8412 
.  07.54 

4. 1595 
.1648 

Total,  exclnsive  of  interest 

Interest  and  interest  on  bonds | 

3.6493 
.1760 

a  3091 
.1760 

1 

a  3619 
.1760 

a5035 
.1760 

a  9166 
.1760 

4.3243 
.1760 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

a8263 

a  4851 

a  5.379 

a  6795 

4.0926 

45003 

Year  1909-10. 

Cost  of  beets -. 2.2534 

Cost  of  sugar  and  molasses  purchased 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses 1.0381 

(ieneral  expenses 1201 

Taxes  and  insurance .0690 


2.  1556        2  0875 


.8637 
.1604 
.0795 


9468 
0852  ' 


Total 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Cr. 


a4B06 
.1228 


a  2592 
.1425 


Total, 


a  3578  .      a  1167 


a  2760 
.0179 

a  2581 


2  216:?  ; 

.0100  I. 

1.  1262 

.  1610  I 

.09:^9  ! 

a  6083 
.1401 


2  1970 


L2081 
.1863 
.1294 


a  7208 
.2346 


a  46S2 


a  4862 


Not  operated  in  1910-11.    Losses  $48,Ki8.I9,  not  included  in  cost  of  production  of  any  other  factory. 
»Not  operated  in  1909-10.    Losses  $120,300.45.  not  Included  In  cost  of  production  of  any  other  factory. 
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Slatanent  [showing  cost  of  sugar  furnished  special  House  committee  investigating  viola- 
tions of  antitrust  laws. 


Factory. 

Lehi. 
la  0116 

1 

j  Garland. 

la  0152 

Idaho 
Falls. 

Sugar 
City. 

Black- 
foot.i 

Nampa.s 

Year  1000-10— OonUnued. 

MisceUaneous  revenura  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr 

•a  0239 

iai3Q6 

la  1659 

Totvl.  AT(*hi^ive  nf  intpnist. 

3.3462 
.1210 

3.1319 
.1210 

3.2820 
.1210 

3.5988 
.1210 

8.6521 
.1210 

Tnlnmst.  nnn  inlATt^t  nn  honds 

Total  as  per  yearly  renorts 

3.4672 

a252B 

a4030 

3.7198 

a  7731 

Year  i9iO-tl. 
Cost  of  beets 

21708 

L8681 

21M4 

2L1039 
.0223 

L0091 
.2133 
.1323 

1017989 

CjQsi  of  suear  and  mola^es  Durchased 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses 

nonpTfti  expenses.  ^, ._,... 

L0237 
.1633 
.0S56 

.8629 
.2066 
.0997 

.9230 
.1825 
.0941 

3.3540 
.3122 

a0736 



.6503 

Taxes  and  insurance 

.8681 

Total 

a4429 
.0R99 

3.0373 
.1931 

3.4809 
.1174 

&3859 

By-products,  Dr.  or  Or 

.3544 

Total 

3.3530 
.0064 

2L8442 
.0284 

a  0418 
.0587 

3.3635 
.  2606 

8.7403 

Miscellaneous  revenue  and  expenditures, 
Dr.  or  Cr                       

&342i) 

Total,  exclusive  of  interest 

3.3466 
.1263 

2L8726 
.1263 

3.1005 
.1263 

3.6241 
.1263  , 

1&0623 

IntnrAst  '^nd  intftrast  on  bonds 

.1263 

Total  as  per  yearly  reports 

3.4729 

Z9089 

3.2268 

3.7304 

L&2086 

The  above  flgurcs  do  not  include  dividends  paid,  depreciation  of  plant,  nor  cost  of  selling. 

State  op  Utah,  County  of  Salt  Lake^  ss: 

Walter  T.  Pyper,  first  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  assistant  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  such  is  in  chaige  of  all  the  books,  records, 
and  statements  of  the  said  corporation;  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  aD  respects 
truo,  full,  and  correct  as  it  appears  by  the  records  of  the  said  company  in  his  possession. 

Walter  T.  Pyper. 

Subscribed  and  .s^Vorn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911, 

|.SKAL.]  L.  T.  Whitney,  Notary  Public. 

(My  commi.'wion  expires  S3ptember  9,  1912.) 


Southern  California  Sugar  Co., 

Santa  Arm,  Cal.^  December  26 ,  1911. 
Mr.  TuoHAS  W.  Hakdwick, 

('hairman  Speri/tl  Committee,  House  Resolution  No.  167, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  we  incloee  you  herewith 
.statements  and  information  requested.    Wc  beg  to  advise  you  that  this  company  owns 
and  operates  but  one  factory,  and  it  has  been  in  operation  for  only  three  campaigns. 
Yours,  truly. 

Southern  California  Sugar  Co., 
By  F.  B.  Case,  Manager. 
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State  of  California,  County  of  Orange,  m: 

Denton  Fritz,  being  duly  sworn,  on  oath  states  that  he  is  now  and  since  August 
1,  1909,  has  been  the  booluEeeper  in  charge  of  the  books  of  the  Southern  California 
Sugar  Co.,  and  that  the  attached  statement  covering  cost  of  manufacture  of  susar 
at  the  factory  of  said  company  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  was  prepared  by 
him,  and  that  he  knows  same  to  be  correct  as  appears  on  the  b(X)k8  of  the  said  sugar 
company  under  his  charge . 

Denton  Fritz. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  the  26th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  F.  O.  Daniel, 

Notary  PvJblic,  Orange  County^  Vol. 


FiBflT. — Southern  California  Sugar  Co. 

(1)  Tons  of  beets  sliced: 

TOIIB. 

1909 42,015 

1910 52,261 

1911 50,488.7 

(2)  Average  siigar  test: 

Per  wnt. 

1909 17.91 

1910 17.75 

1911 17.24 

(3)  Average  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced : 

Per  cent.  Pounds. 

1909 14.04  280.8 

1910 13.45  269.0 

1911 13.00  261.8 

(4)  Average  price  paid  for  beets: 

Per  ton.  Freight. 

1909 $5.20  $0,343 

1910 5.49  .344 

1911...^ 5.52  .345 

Average 5.40  ,              .344 

(5)  Cost  of  manufactiure  subdivided  as  follows: 

1909                          1910  1911 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material $250,  sio.  77      $304, 523. 28  $295, 582. 99 

(b)  Factory  cost 122, 248. 21        155, 738.  69  135, 373. 16 

(c)  Overhead    or   administration 

chaj^ 29,674.93          34,717.09  3^,456.64 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 355. 80           6, 769.  65  7, 268. 02 

403,098.71         501,748,71  471,680.81 
United  Stittes  tax  1911  not  as  yet  assessed 
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Second.— -^ottt^em  California  Sugar  Co. — Cost  of  iruintifacture  of  sugar,  1909, 1910, 1911 


I^abor 

Factory  salaries  ^ 

Coke : 

Chemicals 

Filter  cloth 

Fuel  oil 

Lime  rock 

Tools  and  equipment ' 

Factory  supplies 

Laboratory  supplies 

Repairs  and  replacements 

Hospital  lees 

Beets 

Beet  dumps,  expense 

Field  salaries  and  expense 

Factory  sheds  and  yard  expense  *. . . 

Wells  and  water  supply  exjwnae 

Pipe  line 

Sugar  bags' 

Freight  and  drayage 

General  expense 

Insurance 

Interest  on  loans  not  on  investment 

Oince  expense  and  supplies 

Office  salaries 

Storage 

Taxes 


Cost  per  100  pounds. 


10.40064 


.04U8 
.00656 

.01266 
.30736 
.00431 


.03105 
.0C352 
.01065 


3.12608 
.06002 
.02647 


.03476 
.'ii203 


.08235 
.00302 
.01202 
.01374 
.07068 


3.41663 


10.2866 
.1152 
.0444 
.0068 
.0100 
.2727 
.0046 
.0168 
.0906 
.0046 
.0646 
.0024 
2.168 
.0301 
.0306 
.0607 


.0240 
.1115 
.0023 
.0227 
.0101 
.0470 
.0066 
.0632 
.0020 
.0379 


3.6666 


1011 


f0.96O8 

.0846 
.0114 
.0222 
.2651 
.0090 

.ooeo 

.0285 
.0026 
.0632 
.0005 
2.2424 
.0207 
.0245 
.0696 


.1228 
.0041 
.0152 
.0126 
.0419 
.0060 
.0566 
.0041 
.0425 


3.6783 


1  Factory  salaries  1000  included  in  labor. 

'  Tools  and  equipment  1000  included  in  repain  and  replacements  and  foctory  sapidies. 

*  Factory  sheds  and  yard  expense  1909  inmded  in  beet  dumps. 

Third.— ^outA«nt  (Mifomia  Sugar  Co, 

Ui)  No  refined  sugar  in  stock  or  in  storage  on  July  1, 1911. 
lb)  No  refined  sugar  sold  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1,  1911. 


Thb  National  Sugar  Manuvaoturimo  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md,,  January  4t  191t. 
Hon.  FiNia  J.  Garrett, 

Aetiruf  Chairman  Special  CommiUee, 

Souse  of  RepretentativeM,  UniUd  States,  WasMngUm,  D.  C. 

Dbar  Sir:  Please  find  inclosed  a  statement  prepared  in  conformity  with  oar  under- 
standing of  your  request  of  December  14, 1911. 

We  regret  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  furnish  you  this  information  by  January  1, 
1912,  as  you  desired,  and  hope  the  delay  has  not  caused  your  committee  any  incon- 
venience. 

Respectfully,  yours,  J.  H.  Wxndfbldbr. 

President  and  Oeneral  Manager. 
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The  National  8u{far  Manufactwring  Co,,  Suffor  City,  Colo. 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  oompUanoe  with  the  written  request  of  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman 

of  the  special  committee,  House  resolution  No.  157.] 

[This  company  operates  one  500>ton  plant  at  Sugar  City.] 


1907 


1906 


(1)  Beets  sliced,  tons  of  2,000  pounds 


(2) 


Average  sugar  content  of  beets,  per 
cent 

Average  purity  content  of  beets,  per 
cent. 

(3)  Sttcar  extracted  per  ton  sliced. pounds. . 

(4)  Price  paid  growers  per  ton 

ATerage  cost  delivered  to  factory  per 

ton 

(5)  Total  cost  of  manufacture 


66,386 

15.6 

85.1 
248.2 
S5.00 

15.65 


32,250 

13.2 

80.9 
224.5 
$5.00 

$5.60 


$531,113.62  $335,756.90 


Total  cost  of  manulteture,  subdivided  as 
follows:  I 

(a)  Raw  material  delivered  to  factory.., $3 18, 580. 90 

(5)  Faetorycost $165,397.44 

$38,798.60 

$8,336.68 


(e)  Administration  expenses, 
(a)  Taxes  and  insurance. 


Total  cost  of  operations,  interest 
on  investment  and  depreciation 
not  Included 


Total  sugar  manufactured pounds. . 

Cost  per  pound,  sacked,  in  factory  ware- 
house, interest  on  investment  and  plant 
depreciation  not  included,  cents 


$183,667.91 
$106,920.94 
$35,435.41 
19,732.62  , 


1909 


1910 


1911 


37,831 

13.4 

80.1 

206 

$5.00 

$5.58 
$347,340.27 


$211,094.96 

$100,056.81 

$28,054.75 

$8,133.75 


26,795 

14.5 

81.5 
224.4 
$6.00 

$5.46  I 


24,619 

16.1 

83.4 
272.*4 
$5.50 

$5.91 


$262,229.69     $250,296.29 


$146,382.11  ,  $144,907.29 


r 


$631,113.62  ;$335,756.90 


$347,340.27 


13,995,000  '    7,242,800 


3.8 


4.6 


7,862,700 
4.4 


$67,536.59 

$30,028.46 

$7,682.43 


$68,412.29 

$30,192.74 

$6,782.97 


$252,229.59  i  $250,296.29 


6,013,800        6,678,400 


I 


4.2 


3.8 


Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co.  on  July  1, 
1911, 14^  bags=l,427,300  pounds. 

Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced  on  July  1, 
1911,  8,480  bag»==848,000  pounds. 

Baltimore,  Mo.,  January  4, 1912. 

John  H.  Windfelder.  beina  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  president 
and  eeneral  manager  oi  the  National  Sugar  Manufacturing  Co. ;  that  he  is  familiar  with 
all  me  matters  set  out  in  the  aforegoing  statements;  that  these  statements  were  pre- 
pared by  him  in  compliance  with  tne  request  of  Finis  J.  Garrett,  actiiuz  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Remiing  Go.  and 
others;  and  that  the  information  given  is  true  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
information,  and  belief. 

J.  H.  WiNDFELDBR. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

{seal.]  Howard,  D.  Adams, 

Notary  Public^  Baltimore^  Md, 
(My  conunission  expires  May  1,  1912.) 


Owosso  SuoAR  Co.,  OF  Owosso,  Mich., 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  SO,  1911. 

Mr.  Finis  J.  Garret,  Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee 

Appointed  under  House  Resolution  No.  157, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  December  14,  we  inclose  herein  state- 
ment covering  the  operations  of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  for  five  years  last  past,  which 
we  trust  you  will  find  satisfactory. 

Very  tnilv,  yours,  Owosso  Suoar  Co. 

C.  N.  Smith, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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(1)  Statement  made  by  the  Oufosso  Sugar  Co.  far  U9e  before  the  special  committee  appointed 

under  House  resolution  JVo.  157. 


[This  statement  covers  the  operations  of  the  beet-sugar  Victories  owned  by  said  Owosso  Sugar  Co.  located 

at  Owosso,  Mich.,  and  at  Lansing,  Mich.,  lor  the  term  of  five  years.] 


1906. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

Average  price  paid  for  be^ 

(5)  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material 

(6}  Factory  cost 

(c)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

(a)  Taxes  and  insurance 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


a] 


(3 
(4) 

(5) 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 


1907. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

(a)  Cost  of  raw  material 

(6  J  Factory  cost 

( c)  Overhead  <»-  administration  chaiges 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1906. 

Tons  of  beets  si  iced 

A  voage  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do. . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Coet  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

fo)  Cost  of  raw  material 

6)  Factory  cost 

[c)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1909. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test per  cent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do . . 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cast  of  manufacture  per  100  iwunds  sugar: 

(a)  Coet  of  raw  material 

(b)  Factory  cost 

(c)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

(d)  Taxes  and  insurance 


1910. 

Tons  of  beets  sliced 

Average  sugar  test percent 

Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced do.. 

Average  price  paid  for  beets 

Cost  of  mannf^ture  per  100  pounds  sugar: 

To)  Cost  of  raw  material 

Br)  Factory  cost 

c)  Overhead  or  administration  charges 

[d)  Taxes  and  insuranoa 


Owoeao. 


92,000 
13.9 
10.97 
S6.27 


«3.0073 
.6509 
.2900 

.0600 


4.0062 


61,000 
14.18 
11.71 
16.65 


LaaamDg. 


12.915 
.511 
.481 
.060 


3.967 


41,000. 
13.39 
10.97 
$7.10 


S3. 27 
.67 
.14 
.05 


4.13 


32,000 
14.<V2 
11.90 
86.99 


83.865 
.805 
.400 
.060 


4.150 


44.000 
16.5 

19,000 

16.5 

13.8 

13.64 

86.14 

88.41 

82.75 

82.85 

.65 

.56 

.60 

.88 

.10 

.17 

4.10 

4.46 

66,000 

27,000 
15.70 

16.2 

12.8 

IZOO 

86.32 

88.08 

83.14 

83.314 

.45 

.585 

.50 

.50 

.06 

.12 

4.15 

•    4.619 

106,000 
16.60 

68.000 
15.19 

12.03 

12.22 

86.47 

87.96 

83.77 

83.51 

.71 

.56 

.40 

.27 

.05 

.07 

4.93 

4.41 
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(t)  Coit  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 


1906. 

Owosso. 

LansinK. 

• 

Cost  of  beets 

$3.0073 
.6509 

<3.274 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials 

.665 

1907. 

• 

3.6582 

3.939 

Cost  of  beets 

2.9156 
.5117 

2.860 

Cost  of  lahor  and  materials ..... 

.806 

190S. 

3.4373 

3.665 

Costof  btets 

2.7526 
.5551 

2.852 

Co9t  of  iaN>r  and  matPfials 

1909. 

• 

3.3077 

3.417 

Cost  of  beets 

3. 1492 
.4581 

3.314 

Co9t  of  labor  and  materials 

.585 

1910. 

3. 6073 

3.899 

Cost  of  lieets 

3.7718 
.7124 

3.  .5095 

Cost  of  labor  and  materials 

.5633 

4.4842 

4.0728 

Said  items  of  cost  do  not  include  any  intevest  cbarges.  cost  of  selling,  overhead  expenses,  or  depreciation. 

(3)  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  sugar  on  July  1,  1911.  (h)  This  company 
had  not  sold  anv  refined  on  July  1, 1911.  (c)  This  company  imported  from  Canada 
during  the  montn  of  January,  1911,  for  its  Owosso  factory  448  tons  of  sugar  beet8  and 
for  its  Lansing  factory  358  tons.  "^ 

State  or  Michigan,  County  of  Bay ^  as: 

Carman  N.  Smith,  being  first  duly  sworn  says  that  he  is  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  owning  and  operating  a  beet-sug^  factory  at 
the  city  of  Owoaso  and  one  at  tne  city  of  Lansing,  'in  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  he 
has  full  Imowledge  of  all  the  statements  of  cost  and  operation  of  the  said  two  factories 
during,  the  five  years  specified  in  the  foregoing  statement,  and  that  the  statements 
and  figures  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  attached  statement  are  true  and  correct  of  affiant's 
own  Imowledge. 

Carman  N.  Smfth. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[sBAL.]  Eva  L.  Kellby, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  November  5,  1912. 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.. 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  28,  1911. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman^  House  oj  Representatives ^  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  December  14,  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  sworn  state- 
ment of  our  present  auditor.  Mr.  R.  K.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Marsh  has  been  connected  with  our  company  for  the  past  eight  yeare,  com- 
mencing at  one  of  our  factories  as  cashier,  then  came  to  the  general  omce  as  assistant 
to  the  secretary,  afterwards  appointed  manager  of  our  Brusn  and  Fort  Morgan  fac- 
tories, which  position  he  held  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  was  then  recalled  to 
the  general  ofnce  and  elected  auditor  on  July  1,  1910. 

Mr.  Marsh  is  personally  familiar  with  our  records  from  the  beginning  of  this  report. 
He  has  been  very  thorough  in  his  replies  and  T  trust  the  information  furnished,  when 
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taken  in  connection  with  that  ahready  supplied  and  sworn  to  by  Mr.  Dixon  (see  pp. 
2893-2894  of  hearings),  will  place  before  your  committee  the*  facts  required.  We 
have  held  nothing  back.  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  know  the  fact<<,  and  all  the 
facts,  regarding  the  affairs  of  this  company. 

If  there  is  anything  further  you  wisn  to  have  from  us,  a  request  from  any  member 
of  your  committee  will  be  complied  with  cheerfully  and  promptly. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  S.  MoRBY.  PreMeni. 


The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co., 

Denver,  Colo.,  December  fS,  1911. 
Mr.  0.  S.  MoREY, 

President  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Sir:  As  reauested^  I  herewith  give  you  certain  information  asked  for  by  the 
special  committee,  Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett,  acting  chairman,  in  his  letter  of  December 
14,  1911,  addressed  to  vou. 

1 .   Tons  of  heels  sliced. 


Eaton,  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor,  Colo 

Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Loveland,  Colo 

Lonfmont,  Colo... 

Sterling,  Colo 

Brush,  Colo 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Billings,  Mont 

Scottsblufr,  N>br.. 


Total. 


1903-4        1904-^ 


igo&-6 


53,153 
51,340 
38,702 
35,882 
115,799 
28,402 


32,000 
42,504 
27,380 
76,002 
105,274 
48,648 


66,783 

69,743 

63,676 

128,780 

130,105 

106,796 

35,800 


323,278 


332,708 


001,773 


1906-7 


90,962 

100,182 

93,705 

180,263 

152,476 

166,600 

82,409 

52,942 

16,998 

55,200 


991,737 


1907-8 


72,162 

68,435 

82,185 

171,171 

143,894 

171,260 

78,430 

47,651 

63,887 

88,874 


1908-9 


987,649 


63,655 

57,435 

60,987 

138,465 

120,272 

133,868 

84,147 

68,502 

59,311 

106,138 


1909-10 


71,648 

49,324 

67,223 

167,668 

146,278 

151,560 

81,457 

68,304 

71,812 

107,560 


894,790 


982,824 


1910-11 


47,025 
44,758 
49,001 
96,523 
88,500 
78, 0n 
70,716 
50,106 


112,208 

46,817 


693,800 


V^Tiere  tons  are  spoken  of  in  this  letter,  2,000  pounds  has  been  used. 

2.  Average  sugar  test. 
[Beets  sliced.) 


1903-4 


1904^ 


1905-6 


Sugar. 


Eaton  Colo 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor.  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo . 
Loveland,  Colo  . . . 
Longmont,  Colo. . . 

Sterling,  Colo 

Brush.  Colo 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Billings.  Mont 

Scottsblufr  Nebr.. 


Per  cent. 
15.06 
15.88 
16.87 
16.43 
16.46 
16.91 


Purity.      Sugar. 


80.68 
82.16 
82.90 
76.56 
83.63 
80.00 


Per  unl. 
15.56 
16.04 
16.60 
16l44 
1&34 
16.90 


Qrand  average, 


1(127 


80.99 


16.46 


Piu-ity. 


Sugar. 


83.98 
85.50 
85.90 
84.21 
83.38 
84.50 


Percent. 
14.68 
14.80 
15.05 
15.10 
16.49 
15.54 
14.73 


Purity. 


82.86 
83.60 
84.50 
82.10 
82.31 
83.96 
81.40 


1906-7 


Sugar. 


Per  cent. 
14.97 
15.15 
15.45 
15.70 
1&65 
15.99 
15.69 
14.27 
13.89 
]ai4 


84.68 


15.05 


82.96 


15.64 


Parity. 


8122 
83.10 
84. 7S 
81.40 
81.30 
83.30 
82.20 
79.45 
75.53 
82.00 


82.21 
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2.  Average  sxigar  test — Continued. 


1907-8 


Katon,  Colo i 

Greeley,  Colo. » ! 

Wlndaor,  Colo i 

Fort  Collins,  Colo...., 

Loveland,  Colo 

Longmont,  Colo 

Sterling,  C^lo , 

Brush,  Colo i 

Fort  Morgan,  Colo i 

BilliDGS.  Mont 

ScottsDlufT,  Nebr I . 


Per  cent 
sugar. 


17.64 
17.76 
17.69 
17.40 
16.84 
17.49 
17.38 
16.65 
17.00 
18.63 


Grand  average. 


17.45 


Purity. 


87.50 
86.10 
87.30 
84.94 
84.30 

84.75 
83.95 
84.17 
84.90 


190^9 


Per  cent 
sugar. 


14.15 
15.25 
14.28 
13.64 
14.37 
14.80 
13.54 
13.18 
13.63 
16.04 


85.14 


14.34 


Purity.  I 


83.30 
84.60 
84.40 
82.63 
83.56 
83.50 
82.60 
81.58 
81.59 
85.00 


1909-10 


I  Percent 


sugar. 


14.98 
15. 77 
14.82 
14.31 
14.27 
14.84 
15.57 
16.08 
15.92 
16.76 


83.31 


15.15 


Purity. 


83.80 
84.90 
83.60 
82.09 
81.90 
82.49 
83.55 
84.02 
83.74 
84.30 


83.11 


1910-11 


Per  cent 
sugar. 


15.93 
16.62 
15.89 
16.33 
15.89 
15.92 
16.21 
16.67 


17.27 
15.50 


16.08 


Purity. 


85.3 
86.1 
84.9 
83.1 
85.4 
84.4 
83.3 
82.4 


85.3 
82.8 


84.3 


3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced  (pounds). 


1 

1903-4 

1 

226 
232 
260 
220 
253 
261 

A 

1904-^ 

1905-6 

190^7 

1907-^ 

279 
282 
290 
313 
302 
313 
301 
251 
250 
333 

1908-0 

210 
222 
210 
243 
251 
262 
224 
188 
193 
285 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Eaton,  Colo.... 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor.  Colo 

Fort  ColUns,  Colo... 

Loveland,  Colo 

Longmont,  Colo 

Steruzue.  Colo 

245 
273 
264 
297 
273 
307 

229 
226 
229 
258 
253 
266 
201 

211 
222 
235 
280 
262 
280 
268 
124 
89 
291 

221 
239 
222  1 
249  , 
245  1 
256 
266  1 
249 
239  i, 
282  ; 
1 

245 
261 
248 
282 
289 
290 
291 

Brush.  Colo 

247 

Fort  MorKan.  Colo 



W!1«nFf,  Mont i    , 



313 

fl^otfaihl'n*',  N^br. , .    • 

.   ' '. 

222 



Average 

243 

1 

280 

245 

248 

299 

237 

249  \ 

1 

276 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets  (to  growers). 

(This  is  price  for  beets  delivered  at  company's  receiving  stations.    Does  not  Include  any  freight,  as  the 

company  assumes  this.] 


1903-4 

S5.05 
4.56 
4.90 
4.15 
4.53 
4.40 

1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Eatim,  Colo 

85.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.95 

85.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.75 

S5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.97 
5.00 
5.00 
4.99 

S5.09 
5.04 
5.08 
5.08 
5.04 
5.02 
5.06 
5.01 
b.m 
4.96 


15.07 
6.08 
5.06 
5.04 
5.06 
5.04 
4.98 
5.01 
5.03 
4.93 

15.08 
5.08 
5.09 
5.11 
5.07 
5.07 
5.02 
4.91 
5.06 
4.93 

15.47 

Greeley,  Colo 

Windsor,  Colo 

Fort  Collinfi.  Colo 

Loveland,  Colo 

Longmont,  Colo 

Sterling,  Colo 

5.56 
5.44 
5.37 
5.47 
5.47 
5.31 

Brush.  Colo 

5.36 

Fort  Morcan.  Colo. . . 

Billings.  Mont 

5.88 

Scottablufl.  Nebr 

5.10 

In  the  foregoing  tables,  where  no  figures  are  shown,  factories  were  not  built  at  that 
time,  except  in  the  case  of  Fort  Morgan  factory,  1910-11;  it  did  not  operate  that  year 
on  account  of  lack  of  sufficient  supply  of  beets. 

ABSuminjg  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  burden  themselves  with 
figures  which  they  already  have,  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  pamphlet  No.  36,  pages 
2§93-28d4,  of  the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  where  a  table  is  shown  which 
gives  the  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar  at  each  of  our  factories  from  the 
campaign  of  1903-4  to  and  includine  the  campaign  of  1910-11.  I  think  this  table, 
together  with  the  information  that  follows,  will  give  not  only  as  much  but  more  infor- 
mation than  they  ask  for  in  division  No.  5  of  first  question  and  second  question. 

I  will  attempt  to  explain  in  detail  what  elements  enter  into  the  costs  shown  in 
pamphlet  No.  36,  on  pages  above  referred  to,  so  that  the  committee  may,  by  reason 
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of  the  fact  that  the  information  is  given  in  detail,  be  in  a  better  position  to  compare 
those  figures  with  figures  submittea  by  other  persons. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  figure  on  the  table,  that  of  the  Eaton  factor}%  for  1903-4, 
$4.42,  as  well  as  the  figure  shown  opposite  the  Eaton  factory  at  a  later  date,  1910-11, 
$3.56.  These  two  figures,  as  well  as  all  the  other  figures  in  the  table,  are  made  up 
witji  a  few  slight,  but  no  subntantial,  variations  from  year  to  year,  as  follows: 


l9f»-4 


1910-11 


No.  1.  Cost  of  beeUs 

No.  2.  Factory  labor  (operating  period) 

No.  3.  Coal,  coke,  liraerot'k.  and  burnt  lime 

No.  4.  Miscellmieous  factory  supplies 

No.  5.  Intercampaign  (osmose) 

No.  6.  General  expense 

No.  7.  Taxes  and  insuranw 

•No.  8.  Maintenance 

No.  9.  Misc>elIaneou.s  revenues  and  raw  sugar  and  molasses  adjustments 


' 

92.72 

t2.59 

.52 

.27 

.45 

.24 

.29 

.14 

.07 

.16 

.11 

.07 

.OR 

.20 

.29 

.06 

.16 

4.42 

3.56 

Explaining  the  foregoing  figures  further,  1  will  say  that — 

No.  1.  Cost  of  beets  includes  such  expenses  as  money  paid  ^)wer8  for  beets,  freight 
on  beets,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  receiving  beets  from  ^iwers;  piling  and  relcKading  them 
at  receiving  stations;  securing  acreage,  transportation  of  beet  laborers,  tare  room  and 
laboratory  tests,  salaries  and  expenses  of  agncultural  superintendents  and  field  men; 
donations  or  subscriptions,  county  roads,  bridges,  beet  laborers'  churches,  etc. 

No.  2.  Factory  labor  {operating  period). — Money  paid  superintendents  and  assist- 
ants, factory  clerks,  chemists,  firemen,  coal  passers,  engineers,  oilers,  beet-shed 
laborers,  sugar  boilers,  as  well  as  all  other  station  and  other  factory  men  during  tlie 
operating  period. 

No.  3.  Voal,  cokfy  lime  rocky  and  burnt' linu.  Mine,  oven,  quarry,  and  kiln  cost  on 
coal,  coke,  and  lime  nx'k,  as  well  as  the  freight  chaiges  and  cost  of  unloading. 

No.  4.  Miscellaneous  factory  supplies. — Cost  of  sulphur,  muriatic  acid,  sal  swla,  soda 
ash,  lubricating  oils,  and  waste:  cutter  knives,  twine,  filter  cloth,  osmose  paper,  sugar 
bags,  etc. 

No.  5.  Intercainpaiipi  (osmose).  Cost  of  labor  and  material  during  intercampaign 
period,  working  brown  sugar  out  of  molasses. 

No.  6.  General  eotpeiises. — Administration  salaries,  such  as  president,  vice  president, 
general  manager,  secretary,  auditor,  etc.;  office  clerks,  telegrams,  telephones,  printing 
and  advertising;  stationery  and  postage;  traveling  expenses,  legal  expenses,  stable 
expenses,  etc. 

No.  7.  Taxes  and  insurance. — Includes  all  taxes,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  county, 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  as  well  as  incorporation.  Federal  income  tax,  etc.; 
also  insurance  on  all  material,  supplies,  real  estate,  boilers,  employers'  liability;  in 
fact,  insurance  on  everything  cx(?ept  sugar. 

No.  8.  Maintenance.  -Cost  of  labor  and  material  during  intercampaign  period; 
repairing  all  factory  machinerj',  tanks,  buildings,  etc. 

\o.  9.  Miscellaneous  revenues  and  raw  sugar  and  molasses  adjujstments. — ^This  i.s  mis- 
cellaneous revenues,  expenses  on  account  or  sale  of  by-products,  such  as  pulp,  molasses, 
lime  cake,  as  well  as  money  ma<le  or  lost  on  account  of  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  opera- 
tions, beet  seed,  boarding-house  operations,  and  other  siae  oY)era^ion8;  adjustments 
on  account  of  differtmt  ({uantities  of  brown  sugar  and  molasses  being  left  over  from 
year  to  year. 

While  the  foregoing  figurc^s  include  those  itemy  mentioned,  they  do  not  include 
such  expenses  -a  fact  brought  out  plainly  by  you  and  Mr.  Dixon  in  vour  letters  shown 
on  pages  2893^2894— as  charges  to  improvements  and  depreciation;  nor  do  they 
incluoe  freight,  brokci-agc,  insiirancc,  or  miscellaneous  charges  after  sugar  has  left 
the  factory.  Neither  do  they  include  interest  on  capital  invested  nor  dividends  on 
preferred  and  common  stock. 

Wrong  conclusions  may  easily  be  drawn  from  the  above  figures  unless  they  are  thor- 
oughly  understtKHl ;  for  instance,  while  the  cost  of  making  100  pounds  of  sugar,  under 
the  heading,  *'(\k<  of  beets,'*  sliows  a  smaller  amount  in  1910-11  than  it  does  in  1903-  4, 
the  difference  is  not  explaine<l  by  saying  that  we  paid  less  per  ton  for  beets  in  1910-11 
than  in  1903^;  we  really  paid  considerable  more.  (See  No.  4,  p.  4  of  this  letter.) 
It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  factories  are  more  efficient  to-day  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago;  and  this  reason,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  real  reason  for  the  differ- 
ence.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  factory  labor,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  factory 
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supplies.    Supplies  and  labor  both  cost  more  to-day  than  they  did  several  years  ago, 
though  the  cost  per  100  pounds  o!  sugar  produced  is  less. 

I  alao  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  the  committee's  letter  of  December  14 
asks  for  figures  for  only  five  years,  I  have  riven  figures  for  eight  years,  as  they  will  then 
cover  the  same  period  that  you  and  Mr.  Dixon  reported  on. 

(A)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  your  company  on  July  1, 
1911,  such  amount  of  refined  sugar  to  include  the  total  refined  stock  of  your  company 
wherever  stored,  provided  the  same  were  not  actually  invoiced  to  the  buver  on  July  1, 
1911—18,170,200  pounds. 

(B)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced  on  July  1,  191 1—9,687,300  pounds. 

We  therefore  had  on  hand  July  1,  sugar  to  sell  to  the  extent  of  8,482,900  pounds,  or 
84,829  100-pound  sacks,  about  5|  per  cent  of  our  production  for  that  year. 

Although  the  information  is  not  asked  for^  I  wish  to  state  for  your  information,  in 
connection  with  first  question,  divisions  No.  1  and  No.  3,  that  although  the  total  tons 
of  beets  sliced,  as  shown  on  statement  No.  1,  amounts  to  5,808,619  tons,  during  the 
same  period  the  compan^r  actually  paid  the  beet  growers  for  6,119.690  tons.  It  will 
be  apparent  to  the  committee  from  these  figures  that  during  the  eight  champaigns  we 
paid  tne  growers  for  311,071  tons  more  than  we  have  actuafly  sliced  in  the  factories; 
this  is  due  principally  to  eftirinkage,  which  the  company  stands. 

In  connection  with  division  No.  3,  first  question,  the  average  extraction  per  ton  of 
beets  sliced  for  the  eight  years  amounts  to  259 .8  pounds.  A  similar  figure  based  on  per 
ton  of  beets  paid  for,  is  246.6  pounds,  making  a  difference  of  13.2  pounds,  or  about  5 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Dixon,  in  pamphlet  No.  36,  page  2894,  states:  "The  yearly  average  for  the  Colo- 
rado factories  for  the  past  eight  campaigns  is  $3.42,  and  adding  to  it  as  a  fair  average  of 
35  cents  per  bag  for  depreciation,  would  bring  it  to  $3.77  per  hundredweight. ' '  I  find 
the  average  cost  of  manufacturing  100  pounds  of  sugar,  Colorado  factories,  for  the  eight 
years  has  been  $3.35  (Mr.  Dixon's  figure,  $3.42,  is  a  yearly  average;  that  in,  thea^egate 
of  the  eight  years'  averages  divided  by  eight;  whereas  the  figure  $3.35  mentioned  above 
is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  eight  years  by  the  number 
of  bags  produced  during  the  same  period;  this  latter  basis  is  ako  used  in  obtaining  the 
average  net  selling  price  per  100  pounds) ;  if  to  this  is  added  $0.41  per  100  pounds  as  a 
fair  avera^  for  plant  depreciation  (the  $3.35  includes  no  depreciation),  for  the  eight 
years,  which  is  based  on  annual  charge  of  5  per  cent  (our  books  show  that  less  than  an 
average  of  5  per  cent  has  been  deducted,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
earlier  years  no  chai^ges  were  made  for  depreciation),  we  nave  a  total  of  $3.76. 

During  these  same  years  the  average  net  selling  price  we  received  for  sugar  was  $4.54 
per  hundredweight.  (You,  in  pamphlet  No.  11,  page  889,  stated  that  our  average 
selling  price  for  su^ar  for  five  years  was  $4,485.  The  difference  between  that  fi^re 
and  the  $4.54  mentioned  above  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  figure  $4.54  is  for  eight 
years.) 

The  cost,  $3.76  per  hundredweight,  deducted  from  the  average  net  selling  price, 
$4.54  per  hundredweight,  shows  a  profit  per  hundredweight  of  $0.78. 

Our  books  show  that  during  the  eight  years  our  net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for 
has  been  $2.31,  but  this  figure  includes  only  the  actual  depreciation  chai^ge.  (Some 
of  the  factories  in  the  earlier  years  did  not  make  any  depreciation  charges.)  If  a  5  per 
cent  annual  depreciation,  which  we  consider  a  fairer  basis,  had  been  chaiged  off,  our 
net  profit  per  ton  of  beets  paid  for  would  have  been  $1.90. 

I  nereby  state  that  I  have  full  knowledge  regarding  the  foregoing  statements,  and 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  and  belief  I  believe  them  to  be  truthful . 
Respectfully,  youre, 

R.  K.  Marsh,  Auditor. 
State  of  Colorado, 

City  and  County  of  Denver,  ss: 

I,  Earl  F.  Shepard,  a  notary  public  within  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
do  hereby  certify  that  R.  K.  Marsh,  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  being  duly  sworn, 
deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures* shown  on  pages  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
and  8,  hereto  attached,  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  notarial  seal  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[heax.]  •  Earl  F.  Shepard,  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  November  24,  1913. 
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Germ  AN- American  Sugar  Co., 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  December  2S,  1911. 
Uou.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chainnan  Special  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Wdshingtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request  of  the  14th  instant,  we  hand  you  herewith  our 
reply,  giving  information  as  we  understand  you  want  it.    Should  Uiis  not  conform 
with  your  wishes  we  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  anything  in  our  power  additional  that 
you  may  deem  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Germ  AN- American  Sugar  Co., 
E.  Wilson  Crbssey, 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 


The  German-American  Sugar  Co.  owns  and  operates  two  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  beets,  one  situated  in  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  and 
one  in  Paulding  Township,  Paulding  County,  Ohio. 

No.  1. — Factory  in  Monitor  Townships  Bay  County,  Mich. 


1906-7  :  1907-8     1908-9  1 1909-10 

I  I 


1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced .55,868 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beet3 do I    12.38 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets I    S5. 60 

Cost  of  manufacture:  > 


»      1 

;  58,693  52.439  I  73.582 
15. 3  I    15    17.  2  ;   17.  2 


1L907 
t&50 


13.  717  I  R  078 
|6L23i     S&23i 


a.  Cost  of  raw  material i  |2. 503  i  $2L  514  i  S2  SH  I  12  607 

b.  Factory  cost '      .960  I      .978'      .  840  |      .863 

c.  Overhead  or  administration I     .169        .224  i      .155       .102 

d.  Taxes  and  insurance .057        .058        .060)      .012 


Total 3.679  I    3. 774  I    3. 568       3. 614 


1910-11 


102.475 

l&l 

11.477 

I&86I 


$2,903 

.962 
.  125 
.027 


4.018 


>  Exclusive  of  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  cost  of  selling,  per  100  pounds  of  supar. 
Factory  in  Paulding  ToTJonship,  Paulding  County,  Ohio,  1910-11 . 

(Factory  built  during  1909  and  1910.] 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 70, 876 

2.  Average  sugar  test l)er  cent. .  15 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets do 10.  32 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $5.  50 

Cost  of  manufacture,  exclusive  of  interest  on  investment,  depreciation  of  plant, 
and  cost  of  selling,  per  100  pounds  of  sugar: 

a.  (-oat  of  raw  material |3. 098 

b.  Factory  cost 1. 052 

c.  Overhead  or  administration 197 

d.  Taxes  and  insurance 007 

Total 4.  354 

No.  2.  This  company  has  never  refined  sugar  from  raws.     It  produces  refined  sugar 
direct  from  the  beet,  the  cost  to  manufacture  which  is  shown  in  No.  1. 
No.  3.  (a)  This  company  owned  no  refined  sugar  on  July  1,  1911. 
^6)  This  company  had  no  su^  sold  but  not  invoiced  of  July  1,  1911. 
(c)  This  company  has  never  imported  beets  from  Canada. 

E.  Wilson  Creasey,  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  Gennan- 
American  Sugar  Co.,  a  coiporation,  of  Monitor  Township,  Bay  County,  Midi.,  and  as 
such  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth;  that  the  figures  herein  given 
are  given  in  such  form  as  to  cover  the  two  factories  owned  and  operated  by  tibis  com- 
pany, with  the  name  and  location  of  each,  and  that  such  figures  are  true  and  correct. 

E.  Wilson  Cressey. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich., 
on  the  23d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 
[seal.]  Jas.  E.  Dufft, 

Notary  PubliCy  Bay  Countyy  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  10,  1913. 


Mbnomineb  River  Sugar  Co., 
Menominee,  Midi.,  December  i7,  191 U 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  the  14th  instant,  we  are  inclosing 
herewith  statement  covering  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugar  in  our  factory  for  the 
years  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  company,  and  also  statement 
as  to  paragraphs  2  and  3.  Paragraph  2  seems  to  be  covered  by  the  "Cost  of  manu- 
fiicture,"  but  if  this  is  not  what  you  want,  we  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  any  addi- 
tional information  that  may  be  desired. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Menominee  Bivbr  Sugar  Co., 

F.  L.  Brown,  Secretary. 


Coat  or  production  of  granulated  sugar  at  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.  >  factory^  at 

Menominee,  Midi.,  from  1906  to  1910,  incluMve. 

1906. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 40, 375 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .  14. 4 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  tons  of  beets  sliced pounds. .  234. 2 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $6.  6395 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2.  8337 

b .  Fac  tory  cost 9238 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chai^^es 3440 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 2549 

4.  3564 
Less  credit  for  by-products 0731 

Total 4.  2933 

1907. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 34, 567 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .      16. 16 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .       253. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $6. 5466 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2. 3711 

b.  Factory  cost 1.0068 

c.  Overhead  or'administrative  charges 2621 

d.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  otner  than  on  capital 3290 

3.  9690 
Less  credit  for  by-products , 0715 

Total 3.8975 

1908. 

1.  Tons  of  beets  sliced 19, 608 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .       17.  66 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .      285. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7. 0562 
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5.  Cost  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2. 6646 

b.  Factory  cost LOaOl 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chaises 5695 

d .  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  otner  than  on  capital 3764 

4.5096 
Less  credit  for  by-products - 1160 

Total 4. 3946 


1^ 


1909. 


1 .  Tons  of  beets  sliced 28, 452 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .      17. 30 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .      284. 4 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets $7. 2705 

5.  ijO»t  of  manufacture  per  100  pounds  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $2.6159 

b.  Factory  cost 7468 

0.  Overhead  or  administration  charges 3661 

d .  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  other  than  on  capital 2261 

3. 9449 
Less  credit  for  by-products 2680 

Total 3.6869 

1910. 

1 .  Tons  of  beeti*  sliced 23, 672 

2.  Average  sugar  test per  cent. .     16. 144 

3.  Sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced pounds. .     261. 76 

4.  Average  price  paid  for  beets 17. 4868 

5.  Cost  of  manufacture,  per  100  pounds,  granulated  sugar: 

a.  Cost  of  raw  material $3. 0010 

b.  Factory  cost 7897 

c.  Overhead  or  administration  chanes 5184 

(1.  Taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  ottier  than  on  capital 2466 

4.5657 
Less  credit  for  by-products 1406 

Total 4. 4151 

Inquiry  No.  2.  Shown  by  a,  b,  c,  d  in /'Cost  of  manufacture.*' 

Inquiry  No.  3.  (a)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  this  com- 
pany on  July  1,  19li. 

Answer.  None. 

(6)  Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers  but 
not  invoiced  on  July  1 ,  1911 . 

Answer.  None. 

(c)  Number  of  tons  of  beets  imported  irom  Canada. 

Answer.  None. 

Menominee  River  Sitoar  Co., 
By  F.  L.  Brown,  Secretary, 

V.  L.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co.,  of  Menominee,  Mich., 
being  first- duly  sworn,  states  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  as  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  company,  are  correct,  he  being  familiar  with  the  books.  The  cost  of  production, 
ae  shown  by  the  statements,  for  the  five  years,  1906  to  1910,  inclusive,  is  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  selling,  storing,  or  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Menomi- 
nee, State  of  Michigan,  this  27th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[seal.]  V.  B.  Db  MORAINVILLE, 

Notary  Pt^lic. 
My  commissicm  expires  January  10,  1914. 
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American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 

Secretary's  Office. 
New  York,  December  ^0,  1911. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  December  19,  concerning  the 
statements  requested  by  you,  and  note  that  their  submiaeion  by  mail  will  be  sufficient, 
but  as  you  doubtless  wish  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  makin;^  sugar,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  that  cost,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  cost  of  depreciation,  it  seems  most  advis- 
able that  the  auditor  should  personally  attend  vour  committee  and  present  to  the 
inadequate  statement,  which  >[ou  call  for,  an  aadenda,  including  depreciation  and 
other  costs,  which  are  as  essential  and  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  makinn;  sugar  a.<) 
the  cost  of  beets  and  their  slicing. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Charles  C.  Duprat, 

Assistant  Secretanj. 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairnuin  Special  Committee 

rnvestiffating  Ammcdn  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtonj  I).  C. 


American  Beet  Sugar  Co., 
Office  of  the  Chairman  op  the  Board  of  Directors, 

New  York,  Jannary  5.  19 U. 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  respectfully  presented,  in  accordance  with  your  requej?t  of 
December  14, 1911,  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  sugar  production  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  for  ^xe  years  ending  March  31,  1911,  together  with  the  auditor's  affidavit 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  on  hand  July  1,  1911, 
and  the  amount  of  sugar  sold  at  that  date. 

In  explanation  of  the  398,007  bags  of  sugar  sold  July  1,  1911,  please  note  that  there 
WB8  on  hand  52,095  bags,  leaving  to  be  maae  to  complete  that  sale  345,912  bags,  which 
the  Oxnard  and  Chino  factories  would  make  at  the  rate  of  11,000  bags  per  day  from 
the  start  of  operations,  usually  July  15  to  25. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  company  to  sell  its  sugars  as  fast  as  the  market  will  take  them, 
and  in  doing  so  it  anticipates  the  production  when  it  can  be  safely  estimated. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  Rieman  Duval,  President.  • 
Hon.  Finis  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chctirman  Special  Committee 

investigating  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

HotLse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York: 

On  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me,  a  notary  public 
in  and  for  the  county  of  New  York,  Elisha  Gee,  auditor  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  who,  being  duly  swohi,  did  depose  and  sav,  that  the  tons  of  beets  sliced;  the 
average  sugar  test;  the  sugar  extraction  per  ton  of  beets  sliced ;  the  average  price  paid 
for  b^ts;  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  total  cost  to  produce  and  sell  su^,  for  all 
factories  in  consolidated  fonn,  and  for  each  factor^',  for  the  five  vears  ending  March 
31, 1911,  was  as  per  statements  attached  hereto  and  marked  Exhibits  "A,"  *'B,"  'T." 
**D,''  **E,*'  "F,"  and  "G";  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  owned  by  the 
company  on  July  1,  1911,  was  5,209,500  pounds,  and  that  the  number  of  pounds  of 
refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoiced,  on  July  1, 1911, 
was  39,800,700  pounds;  that  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  testified  to  and  that 
the  above  and  forgoing  statements  are  true  and  coerect  to  the  bei<t  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Elisha  Gee. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  the  day  and  vear  afoi^said . 

[seal.]  Charles  C.  Duprat, 

Notary  Public  No.  131,  for  New  York  County. 
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Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock  owned  by  this  company  on  July  I,  1911, 
not  invoiced,  none. 

Number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  actually  sold  to  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not 
invoiced,  on  July  1,  1911,  none. 

Number  of  tons  of  sugar  beets  imported  from  Canada  from  January  1,  1911,  none. 

B.  0.  Hubbard,  of  Holland,  Mich.,  being  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  that  this  company  operates  refineries  at  Holland  and  St. 
Louis,  Mich.;  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  books  and  records  of  the  company;  and 
that  the  figures  shown  herein  are  taken  from  the  records  and  are  true  to  the  nest  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

13.  (\  Hubbard, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  of  Ottawa, 
State  of  Michigan,  this  3d  day  of  January,  A!  D.  1912. 
[seal.]  AV.  J.  Garrod, 

Notary  PubliCy  Ottawa  County y  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  September  15,  1915. 


STATEMENT    OF   DB.   H.   W.  WILET,  CHIEF   OF   THE    BUREAU 
OF  CHEMISTBT,  DEPABTMENT  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  state  to  the  committee  your  name. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley. 

The  Chairman.  Your  official  position  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position,  Doctor  \ 

Dr.  Wiley.  Almost  29  years. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  are  you  tolerably  familiar  with  what  is 
known  as  the  Dutch  standard,  as  the  term  is  used  in  our  tariflF  laws  % 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  I  understand  it  pretty  well. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  and,  the  chair- 
man thinks,  inaccurate  information  or  misinformation  on  that  sub- 
ject throughout  the  country,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  Congress, 
and  as  wo  nave  had  some  testimony  on  that  subject  we  thought  we 
would  ask  you  to  explain  what  the  Dutch  standard  is,  its  effect  on  the 
sugar  industry  and  on  sugar  importations  to  tliis  countrj',  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  of  value  in  protecting  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
impure  sugar,  sugar  that  is  unhealthy  or  contains  an  unsatisfactory 
amount  of  saccharine  matter.  From  what  the  Chair  has  outlined  to 
you  I  presume  you  will  understand  exactly  the  idea  we  have  in  mind. 

Dr.  Wiley,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
Dutch  standard,  as  it  has  been  well  presented,  I  think.  But  it 
originated  in  early  times  in  Holland,  particularly,  as  the  means  of 
judging  their  colonial  sugai-s,  especially  those  produced  in  Java; 
and  it  came  into  general  use  at  a  time  when  the  methods  of  analyses 
of  sugar  were  slow  and  tedious  to  a  certain  extent  and  inaccurate. 
The  Dutch  standard  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  color  of  a  sugar 
is  an  index  of  its  purity  and  saccharine  strength;  that  the  deeper- 
colored  sugars  are  less  pure  and  the  lighter-colored  sugars  are  more 
nearlv  pure.  That  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  idea  at  the  time  the 
Dutch  standard  was  inaugurated.     You  will  underetand  that  when 
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the  Dutch  standard  was  maugurated  the  modem  methods  of  many- 
factuiin^  sugar  had  not  come  into  vogue.  In  those  days  all  sugars^ 
or  practically  all  sugars,  were  boiled  in  what  we  call  the  open  kettle, 
and  as  they  were  concentrated  they  acquired  more  or  less  a  brown- 
ish-red color,  due  to  caramelization  of  sugar  in  the  pan,  and  due 
also  to  the  concentration  of  impurities  in  the  sugar.  At  the  time 
when  the  sugar  was  about  ready  to  be  finished  the  temperature  was 
very  high,  and  naturally,  as  open  fires  were  mostly  used  in  those 
days  and  not  much  steam,  there  was  great  danger  of  carameliza- 
tion; and  even  when  steam  was  used  there  was  danger.  So  that 
the  mush  sugar  which  was  made  was  rather  deeply  colored.  The 
old-fashioned  method  of  purifying  the  sugar  also  was  to  place  it  in 
vessels  with  perforated  bottoms,  and  allow  the  molasses  to  run  out 
as  much  as  possible.  They  had  no  centrifugal  machines,  and,  of 
course,  the  separation  of  the  molasses  was  imperfect;  each  crystal 
would  still  have  some  of  the  molasses  adhering  to  it,  ^ving  to  the 
crystal  a  deeper  color  than  it  would  have  had  otherwise;  and  the 
Dutch  standard  was  put  up  to  match  the  general  run  of  sugars. 
Thev  were  all  at  that  time  cane  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  test  by  wliich  it  could  be 
determined  to  some  extent,  and  to  the  best  extent  known  at  the  time 
it  was  begun,  the  sugar  purity. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  sugar  purity;  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  still  true  in  the  development  oi  tbe  sugar 
industry? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  as  the  sugars  are  put  out  to-day,  it  will  be  found, 
as  a  rule,  the  lighter-colored  standards  have  a  liigher  percentage  of 
sugars  than  the  darker.  That  is  still  true  as  far  as  the  standard  is 
concerned  itself. 

The  Chairman.  But  has  not  the  appUcation  of  the  polariscopic 
teat  superseded  to  some  extent  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  sugars  are  bought  and  sold  on  the 
Dutch  standard  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  is  the  object  and  what  is  the  use  of  re- 
tainingthe  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariff  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  has  no  scientific  or  commercial  use,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  Mr.  Willett,  at  least  by  reputation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  considered,  I  believe,  to  be  the  great  sugar 
expert  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett  testified  in  effect  before  this  committee 
that  the  only  useful  purpose  he  could  see  for  retaining  the  Dutch 
standard  in  our  tariff  laws  was  to  protect  the  refiners  who  make  the 
white  sugars;  and  in  substance  he  said  this:  That  if  the  differential, 
for  instance,  between  raw  and  refined  sugars  were  wiped  out  of  the 
tariff  law,  there  would  be  no  earthly  sense  in  keeping  the  Dutch 
standard  on  the  statute  books,  because,  as  I  understood  him,  as  far 
as  the  test  of  sugar  purity  is  concerned,  the  polariscope  is  much  more 
nearly  accurate  and  has  entirely  superseded  the  otner  test,  except 
on  the  one  proposition  of  color. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  state  what  the 
object  of  the  Dutch  standard  is  in  the  law,  but  many  years  ago,  when 
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I  was  before  a  committee  on  tliis  same  subject,  I  testified  just  as  1  am 
testifying  now,  and  I  had  mv  box  of  Dutch  standards,  which  I  had 
polarized,  showing  as  the  standards  are  put  up  they  still  represent  an 
increasing  purity,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  lighter  colors? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  their  value  for  grading  the  purity  of  sugar 
has  wholly  disappeared  because  of  the  modern  methods  of  making 
sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doctor,  will  you  please  explain  that  method  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  present  methods  of  making  sugar  are,  first,  if  it  is 
sugar  cane,  the  expression  of  the  juice  in  some  way,  or  in  the  case  of 
beets,  either  by  moans  of  pressure  or  by  a  process  of  diffusion  extract- 
ing the  juice  with  water.  With  beet  sugar  the  diffusion  process  is 
umversally  used,  and  >^ith  sugar  cane  the  mill  is  almost  universally 
used  witfi  scarcely  any  exception,  the  pressure  method.  These, 
juices,  after  purification  by  heat  and  the  use  of  lime  and  sometimes 
sulphur  to  lighten  the  color,  are  placed  in  a  vacimm,  the  air  being 
exhausted  so  that  they  boil  at  a  low  temperature,  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  boiling  water.  In  that  wav  not  only  is  the  evapo- 
ration accelerated  And  made  less  expensive,  but  the  danger  of  burn- 
ing is  entirely  removed,  so  that  the  juice  can  be  concentrated  to  a 
great  density  without  getting  hot  and  without  danger  of  caromeliza- 
tion.  The  result  of  that  is  tliat  it  makes  a  much  lighter  product  for 
the  same  degree  of  purity  than  it  did  before,  and  hence  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Dutch  standard  to  that  kind  of  sugar  would  let  in  a 
much  lower  grade,  because  it  was  Hghter,  than  it  would  othei^wise 
with  the  old  method.  Then  there  are  the  methods  of  bleaching 
sugar  which  have  come  into  use.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  use 
of  sulphur.  There  is  also  the  use  of  bone  black,  so  that  white  sugar 
can  be  made  from  the  lowest  grades  of  material,  and  hence  the  Dutch 
standard  would  be  of  no  value  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  keep  that  low-grade  white  sugar  out 
at  all  ?    ^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  No:  it  would  Ue  of  no  value  whatever  in  trade  and  is 
not  used.  I  have  never  known  in  the  25  years  of  my  experience — ■ 
and  I  have  been  with  the  brokers  a  great  deal  and  the  men  who  value 
the  sugar  for  tariff  purposes — I  was  superintendent  for  12  years  of  all 
the  laboratories  that  fix  the  tariff  on  sugar,  and  I  have  never  known, 
except  for  tariff  purposes,  a  tariff  to  be  fixed,  except  in  those  above 
16  Dutch  standard,  nor  have  T  ever  known  a  duty  to  be  assessed, 
except  in  that  particular  case,  nor  a  transaction  in  trade,  except  by 
polariscopic  test,  in  all  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  polariscopic  test  superseded  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  polariscope  superseded  it  for  all  commercial  pur- 
poses; yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Doctor,  to  put  a  plain,  direct  (luestion  to 
you,  in  your  opinion  does  the  retention  of  the  Dutch  stanaard  in  our 
tariff  law  protect  the  people  against  impure  sugar,  considering  the 
other  tests  we  have,  to  any  extent,  and  does  the  Dutch  standard 
serve  any  useful  purpose  in  our  tariff  laws  in  getting  for  the  people 
a  better  and  a  purer  sugar  than  they  would  get  if  the  Dutch  standard 
was  not  there  ( 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  ndt  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  Hafeguard  to  the  public 
health  in  the  way  of  getting  better  sugar  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  nor  to  the  public  ))urse.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
no  safeguard  to  either. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  do  them  anj"  good  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  a  tariff  measure  pure  and  simple,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  does  it  apply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  tariff  measure  which  places  a  higher  duty  on  a 
certain  colored  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  its  sugar  purity? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Regarcuess  of  its  saccnarme  strength.  Any  sugar 
above  16  Dutch  standard  pays  a  higher  duty,  no  matter  what  its 
polarization  .Ls.  It  may  polarize  as  low  as  90  and  still  have  to  pay  a 
duty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  a  rough  way  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Dutch 
standard  went  along  with  the  saccharine  test  by  the  polariscope,  and 
that  the  Ughter  sugars  would  be  stronger  in  sacchaiine  strength.  Did 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  because  I  understand  the  Dutch  standards  are 
made  by  the  same  kind  of  sugars  they  were  originally  made  by. 
They  try  to  match  them.  Every  year  they  make  a  new  set  of  stand- 
ards, but  they  matched  the  old  standard  as  near  da  possible  in  some 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  your  polariscope  is  a  little  more  scientific  and  exact 
than  your  Dutch  standard  ?  That  is  the  distinction  betw^een  the  two, 
is  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  W^ell,  it  is  not  a  little  more:  it  is  entirelv  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considerably  more? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  entirely  more.  For  instance,  the  Dutch  brokei*s 
who  make  these  standards,  if  they  wanted  to  could  make  an  almost 
perfectly  white  sugar,  say,  as  high  as  No.  20  Dutch  standard,  polarize 
as  low  tis  95  or  lower.  If  they  wanted  to  do  so  it  would  be  perfectly 
possible  to  do  that  with  modem  methods  of  making  sugar.  I  have 
seen  sugars  of  a  low  grade  above  16  Dutch  standard  many  a  time. 

The  CiLViRMAN.  Are  they  made  to  appear  that  way  by  the  use  of 
ultramarine  or  something  like  that? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  by  bleaching  with  bone  black,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  in  the  evidence  this  committee  has  taken 
it  has  been  suggested  that  on  some  occasions  it  has  been  suspected, 
at  least,  that  these  people  put  ultramarine  or  whitening  in  the  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  a  suspicion,  it  is  a  certainty. 

The  CiL\iRMAN.  Well,  what  about  that?  While  you  are  here  I 
would  like  to  have  you  state  what  you  know  about  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  color,  you  know,  is  a  complex  impression,  and 
while  black  may  not  appear  white,  it  may  almost  do  so  at  times; 
and  if  you  put  a  bluish  tint  into  a  partially  white  material  you  make 
it  look  whiter  than  it  looked  before.  For  instance,  they  will  put 
sugar  up,  you  will  notice,  in  boxe-s  with  blue  paper  in  them,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  blue  and  the  white  makes  the  white  look 
whiter.  So  they  put  a  blue  substance  into  the  sugar  which  is  not 
actually  white,  or  perfectly  w^hite,  and  to  the  eye  it  looks  perfectly 
white  by  the  contrast. 

The  Chairman.* Who  does  that  now? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  The  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  the  refiners  do  that  generally  in 
this  country  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  only  do  it  with  the  low  grade  of  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  do  that  with  the  low  grade  of  sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  they  put  it  in  the  higher  grades  of  sugar. 
It  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  they  have  a  low  grade  of  white  sugar, 
which  will  not  show  up  as  white  as  the  higher  grades,  they  put  this 
ultramarine  in  it,  and  that  makes  the  sugar  Took  as  white  as  the  other? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rloubt  about  tlie  fact  that  the  refiners 
generally  do  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  they  generally  do  that  witli  tlic  low-grade 
white  sugars  only. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  in  that  kind  of  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  I  have  seen  sugars  that  when  you  melt  them  the 
blue  scum  would  come  to  the  top  and  \  ou  could  see  it  with  the  eye. 

Th(5  Chairman.  That  is  a  fraud  on  the  purchaser,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  fraud  covered  by  the  pure-food  law. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gentlemen  are  trying  to  stop  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  after  it ;  ves. 

The  Chairman.*  Doctor,  Mr.  Hinds  asks  me  to  ask  you  whether  or 
not  there  has  been  very  much  of  that;  whether  you  have  had  much 
experience  of  that  kindf? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  coidd  not  say  just  what  percentage  of  the  sugars 
on  the  market  are  of  that  kind.  I  have  never  had  any  opportunity 
of  ascertaining. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  had  any  cases  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  never  bi  ought  any  cases  under  the  law,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  investigating  that  subject? 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  are  investigating  the  subject;  yes.  We  have  had 
applications  made  to  us  by  refiners  as  to  whether  they  could  use  this 
or  that  bluing,  and  we  have  always  repUed  to  them  that  in  our 
opinion  the  use  of  anj*  kind  of  bluing  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  Chairman.  Because  it  would  indicate  to  the  purchaser  of 
sugar  that  he  was  getting  a  ver}'  different  grade  and  strength  of  sugar 
from  what  he  was  really  buying  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  indicate  that  he  was  getting  a  whiter  sugar 
and  probably  a  sugar  of  a  higher  grade  than  he  thought,  and  the 
food  law  provides  that  if  an  article  is  powdered,  colored,  or  stained, 
whereby  inferi()rit\  is  concealed,  it  is  an  adulterated  article. 

The  Chairman.  This  practice  clearly  comes  within  that  language? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  word  ** stained'*  covers  it.  I  could  not  tell 
you  gentlemen  what  proportion  of  that  sugar  is  on  the  market,  because 

f)ractically  everybody  in  this  country  tries  to  get  what  we  call  a  granu- 
ated  sugar.  The  people  of  the  country  have  been  taught — and  I 
do  not  know  but  wnat  with  some  degree  of  benefit  to  them — to  ask 
for  a  white  and  dry  sugar,  so  that  they  buy  nothing  but  sugar;  and  I 
must  say  that  the  granulated  sugars  on  the  market  in  this  country 
are  of  a  very  high  grade.  I  will  give  the  refiners  that  credit.  They 
are  making  a  splendid  article  or  sugar,  undoubtedly,  and  yet  the 
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refining  of  sugar  takes  away  from  it  any  characteristic  of  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived.  To  that  extent  refining  may  be  an  injury. 
For  instance,  you  gentlemen  know  the  vaiue  of  maple  sugar.  If  you 
refined  maple  sugar  it  would  be  just  like  the  granulated  sugar  of 
commerce.  You  could  not  tell  them  apart.  Tlierefore,  the  value 
of  maple  sugar  is  in  what  we  call  the  impurities  in  the  sugar  that  go 
with  it  and  give  it  its  flavor. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  right  in  that  connection,  that  suggests  to 
me  this  question:  It  has  been  suggested  here  by  various  witnesses 
that  there  are  throughout  the  wond,  in  the  West  Indies  and  such 
places  particularly,  a  number  of  really  healthful  brown  sugars  that 
are  darker  in  color  than  the  ordinary  white  granulated  we  have  Just 
been  discussing — ^cheaper  in  price  and  really  just  as  healthy  and  just 
as  safe  in  every  way  as  white  sugars;  and  if  this  Dutch  standard 
were  taken  out  of  the  tariff  laws  those  sugars  would  be  admitted  to 
this  country  at  a  cheaper  price  and  could  be  sold  at  a  cheaper  price, 
and  the  people  would  get  equally  as  good  and  equally  as  healthy 
sugar.  Have  you  any  opinions  on  that  subject  you  would  care  to 
give  the  committee  the  benefit  of  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  verv  decided  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear  them,  if  you  do  not  mind  voic- 
ing them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  an  unrefined  cane  sugar  is  the  best  sugar  in  the 
world,  best  for  the  health  and  best  for  the  purse,  the  old-fashioned 
crystal  sugar  which  they  made  in  Louisiana  before  the  war.  In  my 
opinion,  that  was  the  best  sugar  ever  made. 

The  Chairman.  The  Louisiana  plantation  sugar? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  called  then  the  New  Orleans  sugar. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes:  it  was  called  that  in  those  days. 

The  Chairman.  They  call  it  now  Louisiana  plantation  su<:ar,  I 
think. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  some  samples  of  those  sugars. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  have  them  I  would  like  to  see  them,  because 
they  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  market  now.  There  may  be  a  few 
places,  small  f aimers,  making  a  small  quantity  by  the  old  method. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a  comparatively  trifling  percentage,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  an  impossible  method  to  practice  commercially 
with  the  present  prices.  The  modern  methods  have  driven  the  ola- 
*fasbioned  method  out,  but  so  far  as  the  sugar  itself  was  concerned 
it  was  the  most  palatable  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  wholesome. 
When  you  take  tnat  sugar  and  refine  it,  you  do  the  same  thing  you 
would  do  if  you  took  maple  sugar  and  refined  it.  You  make  a  pure 
white  sugar.  There  is  no  question  of  that;  but  you  take  away  rrom 
it  its  natural  flavor  and  aroma  which  add  so  much  to  its  value.  But 
with  the  beet  sugar  just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  raw  beet  sugar 
is  of  bad  odor  and  bad  taste,  and  therefore  raw  beet  sugar  could  not 
be  used  and  would  not  be  used.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  refine 
beet  sugar.  If  you  gentlemen  were  ever  in  a  cane-sugar  factory,  you 
will  recall  that  the  whole  factory  was  full  of  the  most  pleasant  odors  and 
aromas.  When  you  go  into  it  it  is  almost  like  going  into  a  perfumery 
store;  but  go  into  a  beet-sugar  factory,  and  it  smells  like  an  old  passfi 
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packing  house.     It  has  a  bad  odor  and  a  bad  flavor;  but  of  course 
the  beet  sugar  when  refined  is  identical  with  refined  cane  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  or  have  you  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  whether  or  not  there  is  any  considerable  supply  of 
sugars  of  the  kind  you  hare  been  mentioning,  the  old  Louisiana  plan- 
tation sugars,  in  the  West  Indies  which  we  could  get  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  West  Indies, 
but  I  imagine  they  have  changed  their  methods  of  making  sugar 
there. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  wors,  the  difficulty  about  the  proposition 
is  that  when  it  comes  down  to  a  commercial  standpoint  that  kind  of 
sugar  is  manufactured  by  such  an  antiquated  and  expensive  process 
'they  have  had  to  quit  treating  the  sugar  in  that  way  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  anv  commercial  quantity 
of  it  on  the  market  anywhere.  There  may  oe  places  in  the  West 
Indies  where  they  still  make  sugar  that  way,  and  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines, but  if  they  do  so  they  can  not  do  it  and  compete  with  the  other 
sugars. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  could  not  do  it  on  any  considerable 
scale  in  competition  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  gald  if  you  would  teU  us  what  that  pro- 
cess is  and  how  much  refining  is  involved  in  it. 

Dr.  Wiley,  In  makme  sugar  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  tne  difference  between  the  old  method  and 
the  way  they  refine  it  now. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  old-fashioned  way  was  to  boil  it  in  an  open  kettle, 
and  when  the  density  was  right,  they  would  pour  it  off  mto  a  box  to 
crystallize,  and  it  would  stay  in  that  box  until  it  was  a  solid  mass  of 
crystals.  Then  they  would  put  those  crysrals  in  hogsheads  with 
perforated  bottoms,  with  a  little  straw  or  cane  trash  on  the  bottom, 
and  let  it  drain  as  long  as  any  molasses  would  drop  out  of  it.  Then 
the  residue  was  the  old-f asliioned  sugar. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  That  is  what  you  call  the  plantation  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  strain  it  in  any  way '( 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  the  sugar,  only  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  difference  between  that  method  and  modern 
refininjj  is  the  bone-black  straining  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  difference  ivS  this:  The  sugar  is  now  ciys- 
tallized  while  it  boils.  It  is  ciystallized  in  the  boiling  pan,  and  when* 
it  has  finished  boiling  the  ciystals  are  all  formed,  and  then  they 
pass  it  directly  to  a  centrifugal  machuie  and  by  centrifugal  force 
throw  the  molasses  out  and  leave  the  crystals  of  sugar  on  the  lining 
of  the  centrifugal.  In  five  minutes  after  the  strike  was  dragged  out 
of  the  pan  T  have  seen  one  centrifugal  full  of  sugar,  finished  ready 
to  barrel,  you  might  say,  unless  it  is  granulated  which  they  want  to 
water  first. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  put  wate^*  in  it  fii^t  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  wasli  it  in  the  centrifugal  with  water,  and  some- 
times with  bluing,  as  I  have  just  said.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  wash  the  ciystals  in  the  pan  with  a  little  of  this  bluing  materiu. 
To  what  extent  that  is  done*  I  do  not  know.     I  think  pretty  largely. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  plantation  sugar  of  such  color  that  the 
retention  of  the  Dutch  standard  in  our  tariff  laws  would  affect  the 
duty  it  pays  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  plantation  sugai"s  that  are  made  of  what  we  call 
the  first  jet  can  be  made  veiy  readily,  with  a  little  care,  above  16 
Dutch  standard,  so  that  the  Dutch  standard  would  be  a  protection  to 
that  kind  of  sugar;  but  usually  they  do  not  do  that.  They  make  it  at 
a  lower  grade  because  they  sell  it  to  the  refiner.  The  fact  of  the  case 
is  that  the  people  of  this  countiy  won't  buy  an  off-colored  sugar. 
It  has  got  to  go  to  the  refiner  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  will  remember  that  the  people  used 
to  buy  it  before  the  war,  this  brown  sugar,  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  was  the  onty  kind  they  had  then.  You  can  not 
put  an  off-colored  sugar  on  the  market  and  sell  it  to-day,  because 
nobody  will  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  demand  a  white  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  They  will  not  buy  a  10  Dutch  standard,  or  even 
above  that,  a  1 7  Dutch  standard.  They  want  a  white  sugar.  Every- 
body wants  it.  The  poorest  man  wants  a  white  sugar,  and  there  are 
certain  advantages  about  that,  because  the  white  sugar  has  no  water 
in  it.  , 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  can  not  sell  an  off-colored  flour,  can  you,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean  to  the  average  run  of  customers.  Do  they 
not  demand  the  whitest  and  best  flour  'i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course,  the  so-called  patent  flours  are  of  a  lighter 
color  than  flours  of  a  lower  grade,  but  tne  people  of  this  country  are 
not  so  anxious  to  buy  white  floui-s  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
since  they  have  learned  that  they  whiten  low-grade  flours  by  bleaching 
them  and  sell  them  for  white  flour.  People  have  learned  that  the 
old-fashioned  w4th  its  Httle  yellow  tint  is  tne  best  flour,  and  they  are 
buying  that  flour  now  by  preference,  and  the  bread  that  has  a  little 
yellow  tint  is  now  in  much  more  vogue  than  the  dead-white  bread 
we  had  a  few  years  ago,  due  to  bleaching.  Aiid  I  may  add  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  tiie  yellow  sugar  is  still  the  fashionable  sugar. 
That  IS  so  in  London.  They  make  a  yellow  ciystal  sugar  wliich  is 
the  fashionable  sugar  in  London  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  prejudice,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  or 
this  preference  of  the  American  people  for  the  whiter  sugar  a  reason- 
able one;  and  is  it  one  that  will  presei'\^e  and  promote  the  health  of 
the  country,  or  would  it  be  just  as  well  to  use  the  brown  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  an  unreasonable  prejudice  myself.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  people  of  this  country  taugnt  to  use  a  naturally 
tinted  sugar  again,  and  m  that  way  we  could  get  rid  of  the  refiners 
altogether. 

The  Chairman.  We  could? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Could  they  produce  this  naturally  tinted  sugar  as 
cheaply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  beet-sugar  makers  of  this  country  do  not  send 
their  sugars  to  the  refiner.  They  sell  direct  to  the  people,  and  the 
cane-sugar  makers,  if  the  people  would  take  the  old-fashioned  yellow- 
tinted  sugar,  they  could  clo  it,  too. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  refining  process  is  really  not 
a  necessary  one  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  the  people  would  be  better  off 
without  it,  in  mv  opinion. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ii  the  refiners  were  out  of  the  way,  the  sugar  growers 
could  not  go  back  to  the  old  Louisiana  plantation  method  and  still 
sell  sugar  as  cheaply  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No  ;  but  they  could  sell  a  yellow  clarified  as  cheaply. 
They  make  a  grade  of  sugar  called  yellow  clarified,  which  is  a  fine 
sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  makes  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  sugar-cane  growers.  They  make  it  right  on  their 
plantation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  their  process  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Thev  use  the  sulphur  methods.  They  boil  it  in  the 
pans  as  I  describea,  in  vacuums,  and  then  centrifugal  it  and  make  a 
light-colored  sugar,  which  is  excellent.  They  call  that  '*yellow 
clarified.'' 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  they  put  that  on  the  market  as  cheap 

Dr.  Wiley  (interposmg).  They  could:  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds  (continuing).  As  cheap  as  the  refiners  put  their  sugars 
on  the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  they  would  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process,, 
which  is  an  expensive  one  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  get  rid  of  the  bone-black  process,  and  make  an 
excellent  sugar  which  tastes  well  and  has  as  good  sweetening  power; 
but  because  it  is  off-colored  the  people  will  not  buy  it,  and  th6y 
have  to  sell  that  vellow  clarified  to  the  refiners.  They  do  sell  some 
of  it  on  their  local  markets,  but  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  any  yellow 
clarified  sugar  in  Washington  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  had  a  committee  of  Ix)uisiana  sugar 
planters  appear  before  us  with  a  number  of  samples  of  what  they 
called  Louisiana  plantation  sugar,  and  from  your  description  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  exactly  what  you  are  now  talking  about,  and 
thev  said  it  had  a  considerable  sale  lo<'ally. 

l3r.  Wiley.  The  people  would  Hke  it  here  if  they  could  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Oxnard  tells  us  that  he  has  gone  into  the 
business  of  making  that  sort  of  sugar  on  (juite  a  considerable  scale. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  Mie  refiners  by  maknig  this  white  sugar — and  I 
am  not  saying  anything  against  their  'white  sugar,  because  it  is  excel- 
lent— they  have  taught  the  people  of  this  country  to  eat  nothing  else, 
and  hence  you  can  not  sell  this  yellow  clarified  sugar,  although  in  my 
opinion  it  is  better  sugar.     I  would  rather  have  it  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  far  as  the  healthfulness  of  the  sugar  is  concerned 
if  the  consumer  could  be  e(hicated  to  know  that  the  sugar,  before 
being  put  through  a  process  of  refining,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
the  real  granulated  refined  sugar;  if  they  could  be  educated  to  under- 
stand that  we  could  save  this  40  or  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
refiningand  the  refiner's  profit  in  addition  thereto  'i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  sugar  I  speak  of  is  what  I 
call  the  first  jet,  but  then  there  remains  in  the  molasses  large  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  which  also  can  be  obtained.  Those  sugars  are  .of  so  low 
grade  that  nobody,  perhaps,  wants  to  use  them.     So  the  refiner  Ls 
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nece$sary.  It  is  a  necessary  business.  But  I  believe  that  so  far  as 
sugar  cane  is  concerned,  we  could  have  just  the  same  condition  to- 
day we  have  now  from  the  sugar-beet  factory.  I  beheve  if  people 
would  take  a  little  off-colored  sugar^  the  sugar-cane  grower  could  sell 
the  most  of  this  sugar  right  to  tne  consumer,  just  as  the  beet-sugar 
factory  does  to-day.  But  of  course  there  is  some  sugar  at  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  which  they  can  not  sell. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  have  to  equip  their  plantations  with 
certain  classes  of  modem  machinery  which  tney  do  not  have  now  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  that  is  the  advantage  which  the  sugar  cane  has 
over  the  sugar  beet.  The  sugar-cane  maker  can  make  tnis  sugar  by 
hispresent  process,  without  any  bone  black. 

Tne  Chairman.  He  can? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  without  any  machinery  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Without  any  further  machinery  than  he  has  now,  and 
it  is  a  good,  merchantable  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  I  got  the  idea  from  Mr.  Qxnard's  testimony  they 
could  do  it,  but  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  tolerably  expensive 
machinery  which  they  did  not  now  have,  and  they  would  be  thrown  in 
competition  with  a  tremendous  company  Uke  the  American  Sugar 
Kefining  Co.  and  other  large  refiners,  and  for  that  reason  they  hesi- 
tated to  embark  their  capital  in  such  an  enterprise. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  think  you 
misunderstood  Mr.  Oxnard,  if  I  am  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  I  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  know  whether  1  am  correct  or  not,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Oxnard  contended  that  they  w^ere  installing  machinery  to 
make  a  refined  granulated  sugar  from  cane.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  May  be  so;  I  am  not  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY^.  And  this  e^^tra  expense  was  for  extra  machinery  for 
making  the  granulated  sugar.  The  sugar  as  it  comes  now  from  the 
Louisiana  planters  as  96°  sugar — is  that  the  sugar  you  are  speaKing 
about  as  being  a  healthful  sugar,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ninety-six  and  of  higher  polarization — 98  and  9S.\. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can  make  it  higher  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  wanted  to  make  a  sugar  out  of  sugar  cane  that 
would  polarize  99.9,  which  the  white  granulated  sugar  does  do  at 
times,  then  you  would  have  to  put  in  this  expensive  machinery  to  get 
that  polarization;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  yellow  clarifiea  sugar, 
which  is  an  excellent  product,  well  suited  to  our  consumption  and  of 
which  they  make  a  considerable  portion  now. 

The  Chairman.  With  their  present  machinery  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  Tell  us  what  that  polarizes,  Doctor. 

Dr.  Wiley.  97  to  98^. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  is  the  balance  up  to  100? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  a  little  ash  and  a  little  reducing  sugar;  that  is, 
sugar  that  is  inverted.  However,  it  is  sweet — that  invert  sugar  is 
sweeter  than  the  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  not  dirt  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  it  is  not  dirt  at  all.  It  is  a  little  ash,  which  does 
not  hurt  you.  You  have  got  to  eat  a  little  ash,  anyway.  You  have 
got  to  eat  a  little  phosphorus  and  lime,  otherwise  you  would  not  have 
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any  bones  or  teeth.  It  is  just  as  much  food  as  sugar.  The  reducing 
sugar  that  is  there  is  not  only  sugar,  but  it  is  a  sweeter  sugar  by  about 
one-half  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  are  no  deleteriouc  substances  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No.  The  first  thing  done  to  cane  sugar  by  nature  is  to 
invert  it,  when  you  eat  it.  You  can  not  digest  it  in  its  present  state. 
It  has  to  be  inverted  first,  and  there  is  a  little  invert  sugar  which 
corner  naturally  in  the  cane  and  makes  the  molasses,  which  is  whole- 
some. Molasses  is  a  wholesome  product.  There  is  notliing  unwhole- 
some about  a  sugar  of  that  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  more 
whole6ome  than  the  refined  sugar,  and  it  is  a  better  food. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  contention  which  has  been  going  on  for 
the  last  20  vears  that  in  this  sugar  which  is  not  refined  there  is  a 
living  microbe — there  is  nothing  in  that,  is  there,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Wiley  If  sugar  is  wet  enough,  sugar  Uce  will  grow  in  it;  but 
you  do  not  need  to  nave  them  in  it  unless  you  want  to.  The  sugar 
louse  is  not  a  microbe.  It  is  a  big  louse,  and  you  get  it  in  your 
imported  figs  and  dates,  if  you  want  to  eat  them.  You  can  find 
millions  of  uiem  in  those  figs  and  dates,  and  nobody  objects  to  them, 
because  they  are  good  food.  But  we  do  not  need  to  have  lice  in 
sugar.  Lice  do  not  grow  in  yellow  clarified  su^ar.  They  only  grow 
in  the  low-grade  sugar,  which  has  plenty  of  moisture  in  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Doctor,  the  name  ^' louse"  is  not  suggestive  of  whole- 
some diet. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  not  sound  well,  but  it  tastes  good. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  is  this  yellow  clarified  sugar  as  good  for  can- 
ning and  for  condensed  milk  and  such  purposes  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  better,  in  my  opinion.  It  makes  a  better  tasting 
candy  than  white  sugar  does.  If  we  want  the  best  candy  we  take 
the  old-fashioned  New  Orleans  molasses  and  make  candy  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  use  it  much  commercially  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  what  trade  it  has.  ft  is  used  locally 
to  S  large  extent,  but  they  have  difficulty  in  selling  it  in  the  Xorth 
here,  because  we  want  perfectly  white  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Doctor,  the  polariscopic  test  is  much  more  scientific 
than  the  Dutch  standard  is,  you  say  ^ 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  Dutch  standard  is  no  longer  scientific  at  all.  It 
was  at  the  time  it  was  made,  but  not  now. 

Mr.  IIiNDs.  But  as  sugare  go  commercially,  as  the  general  practice 
of  the  trade  is,  does  it  not  in  a  rough  way  indicate  what  kind  of  sugars 
may  come  in  throu^jli  the  customhouse  I 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes:  in  a  rough  way. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  in  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  is  there  not  a  great 
possibility  of  partiality  and  fraud  if  the  operator  is  not  strictly  con- 
scientious or  exceedingly  well  balanced  in  his  judgment  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  there  is  no  more  danger  oi  fraud  in  using  a 
polariscope  than  in  counting  money;  not  a  bit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  a  positive  machine,  is  it  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  positive  machine.  You  can  count  monej' 
fraudulently.  People  in  this  northern  countrv  won't  buy  the  No.  16 
Dutch  standard  siigar,  or  sugar  of  that  color.  Yellow  cfarified  sugar 
is  a  much  lighter  color  than  No.  16. 

I  have  here  before  the  committee  a  polariscope,  wliich  I  shall  be 
glad  t-o  explain  to  you  gentlemen;  also  a  number  of  bottles  containing 
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sugars  of  different  kinds,  and  will  be  glad  to  explain  what  each  rep- 
resents. Here  is  No.  16,  and  here  is  another.  >s"ow,  yellow  clarified 
is  much  lighter  in  color  than  either  of  these. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  98  polarization  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  there  is  anout  yellow  clarified  Xo.  24.  Here  is 
another  sugar,  which  is  gray.  Yellow  clarified  is  more  yellow  than 
that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  blue  with  the  polariscope  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Let  me  explain  this  instrument  for  a  moment.  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand  what  we  call  a  sugar  flask.  It  has  indicated  on  the 
stem  by  little  marks,  after  careful  measurement,  its  content  capacity. 
Up  to  the  mark  to  which  I  now  point  it  will  hold  100  cubic  centimeters. 
These  instruments  are  graduated  to  polarize  at  a  certain  temperature, 
which  is  20°  C.  or  68°  P.  If  j^ou  raise  or  lower  the  temperature  from 
that  point,  you  get  different  polarizations,  which  different  polariza- 
tions we  can  easily  calculate,  for  that  matter,  but  we  are  now  building 
rooms  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  temperature.  In  fact,  we 
have  in  our  laboratory  at  this  time  such  a  room,  which  room  keeps  the 
temperature  at  20°  (J.  all  the  year  round,  so  that  we  have  to  make  no 
calculations  for  differences  of  temperature,  the  reading  being  the 
exact  sugar  strength — of  course,  if  we  have  pure  sugar. 

We  measure  out  a  given  weignt  of  sugar,  say  26  grams,  or  a  little 
less  than  an  ounce,  and  put  it  into  this  flask,  add  wat^t,  and  shake 
it  until  it  dissolves,  the  water  being  at  68°  Fahrenheit.  If  it  all 
dissolves,  it  is  clear,  as  this  would  be  [holding  up  bottle  containing 
sugar],  and  we  make  it  up  to  that  mark  [indicating  on  flask].  If  it 
is  a  low-grade  sugar,  it  will  not  be  clear  and  we  have  to  pulverize  it. 
Then  we  have  to  add  a  clearing  agency,  which  is  acetate  of  lead. 
We  put  that  in  before  it  is  filled  up  to  the  mark.  We  stir  it  until 
everything  is  precipitated  and  then  fill  it  up  to  the  mark,*filUng  it 
before  we  polarize  it.  We  then  put  that  solution  in  this  glass  tube, 
having  at  the  top  ground  edges  and  covered  ^ath  a  fflass  cap,  and 
and  screw  down  the  glass  cap  or  cover.  There  is  a  column  oi  sugar 
solution  200  millimeters,  or  20  centimeters,  in  length,  absolut^lv 
accurate  measurement  as  to  length.  This  is  then  put  into  the  trough 
of  the  polariscope  and  a  lamp  or  electric  light,  a  lamp  being  prefer- 
able, is  neld  here  at  the  point  I  indicate.  We  have  in  this  instrument 
lenses. to  make  the  rays  parallel,  so  that  they  run  straight  through. 
Then  we  have  here  a  crystal  of  crystalline  limestone,  Iceland  spar. 
This  crystal  has  the  property  of  separating  the  ray  of  light  into  two 
rays,  so  that  instead  of  seeing  one  object  you  see  two  oojects.  For 
instance,  if  you  hold  the  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  over  a  letter,  you 
will  see  two  letters  instead  of  one.  The  ray  of  light  goes  through 
there  and  is  polarized  into  two  rays,  an  extraordinary  ray  and  an 
ordinary  ray.  This  crystal  is  cut  Before  it  is  put  in  the  instrument, 
and,  together  with  a  film  of  Iceland  spar  cut  to  a  certain  angle,  is 
then  put  in,  and  one  of  the  rays  is  so  deflected  that  when  it  strikes 
this  Iceland  spar  it  goes  straight  through  it  and  the  other  ray  goes 
through  this  way.  This  gives  you  the  polarized  ray.  I  can  not 
explain  about  the  polarized  light — what  it  is — because  I  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  different  from  the  ordinary  light  as  to  luminosity. 
If  I  could  represent  a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  a  cylinder,  like  the 
stem  of  this  flask — a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  cylindrical  form — it 
might  explain  what  I  mean.     That  is  one  ray;  if  you  compress  that 
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ray  so  that  it  would  vibrate  in  a  plane,  like  a  plank  cut  from  a  sawlog — 
that  is  the  best  illustration  I  can  give  of  a  polarized  ray — this 
would  be  just  as  though  you  would  take  a  plank  out  of  a  tree. 

The  results  of  the  test  will  be  according  to  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  solution  and  the  length  of  the  tube  through  which  it  passes.  If 
this  tube  would  deflect  the  ray  40°,  then  a  tube  twice  its  length  would 
deflect  it  80°,  having  a  ray  oi  the  same  strength.  The  polariscope  is 
an  instrument  that  measures  the  de^ee  of  that  test  witn  great  accu- 
racv.  This  measuring  apparatus  is  incased  in  this  box  so  as  to  keep 
it  dry.  Tliis  is  the  polarizing  angle,  and  it  is  set  with  screws  so  that 
it  may  be  turned;  or,  if  it  is  fixed,  so  that  the  wedge  or  quartz,  ordi- 
nary rock  crystal,  may  be  at  the  proper  place,  "ion  can  then  read 
on  tliis  scale  the  number  of  degrees  this  has  been  moved,  showing  the 
percentage  of  sugar  in  the  sohition.  If  that  scale  reads  40,  it  is  40 
per  cent  sugar;  if  it  reads  100,  it  is  100  per  cent,  or  pure  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Right  there.  A  verjr  large  refiner  testifying  before 
this  committee  gave  me  this  impression  of  the  polariscopic  test: 
He  said  that  it  was  liable  to  vary  just  as  the  human  eye  varied.  Do 
you.  gentlemen  of  the  committee  remember  that  i 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  going  to  ask  about  it;  ves. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  the  polariscopic  test  was  subject  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  human  eye.     Is  that  statement  right  or  wrong  ? 

Dr.  WiLETf.  Oh,  when  the  polariscope  had  a  colored  field,  one-half 
blue  and  one-half  red,  if  you  were  color  blind  you  had  great  difficulty 
in  reading  it.  But  we  have  remedied  that  by  having  one-half  the  disk, 
about  the  size  of  a  nickel,  yellow  and  the  other  half  black,  and  anv- 
body.  no  matter  how  color  olind,  can  tell  the  difference  between  lignt 
and  aarkness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  wav  vou  have  removed  the  trouble  he 
spoke  of  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  removed? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  Anyone  now  who  can  see  the  colors  in  the 
instrument  can  tell ;  and  before,  any  man  who  was  a  good  judge  of 
colors  could  tell  just  as  accuratelv  as  with  this.  The  difference  in 
favor  of  this  instrument  is  simplification.  Witli  tliis  instrument  all 
one  has  to  do  is  to  read  between  the  shadow  and  the  light.  As  you 
move  this  screw  on  here  you  come  to  the  neutral  point,  and  the  shadow 
will  leap  from  side  to  side,  just  like  a  boy  jumping  over  a  fencie*,  and 
you  stop  it  just  like  a  boy  standing  on  the  middle  of  the  fence,  and 
then  you  have  an  accurate  measurement. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  he  referred  to  the  conditions  before  the 
polariscope  had  been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  if  we 
may  so  term  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Probably  so.  For  instance,  vou  might  read  tliis 
shadow  instrument  and  I  might  read  it  and  there  might  be  a  differ- 
ence of  five-hundredths  per  cent  between  our  judgment,  just  as  the 
judgment  of  two  men  might  vary  about  when  the  boy  was  on  the  top 
of  the  fence.  I  might  think  he  was  on  the  middle  of  the  fence  while 
you  might  think  he  was  close  to  the  middle  of  the  fence.  But  what 
IS  five-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  compared  with  one  of  those  things 
making  a  mistake  of  2  or  3  degrees;  in  fact,  you  might  quite  easily 
make  a  mistake  of  5  degrees,  or  even  possibly  10  degrees,  with  the 
color  test. 
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The  Chairman.  This  polariscupic  test  is  a  scientific  means  of  testing 
sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  the  most  accurate  measurement  of  sugar  there  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  little  salt  water  into  the 
mixture  that  you  put  into  the  polariscope,  what  would  it  do  as  to 
eliminating  it.    Are  there  any  substances  tliat  it  will  throw  out  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  a  good  many  optical  substances,  but  salt  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  are  substances  that  you  could  put  in  there  that 
would  have  polarized  properties  and  they  have  to  be  got  out.  Then 
there  are  substances  which  come  in  sugar.  Take  invert  sugar  that 
I  have  just  spoken  of;  that  has  a  different  polarizing  power  from 
sucrose.  When  beets  have  been  injured  by  frost,  by  freezing,  a  con- 
dition is  produced  sometimes  that  gives  a  liigher  polarizing  power. 
W©  have  methods,  by  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  to  remedy  even 
these  faults. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  this:  Of  course  all 
tests  at  customhouses  and  other  places  are  for  the  purpose  of  safety 
against  frauds,  and  the  use  of  the  polariscope  would  make  tests  as 
obvious  as  possible  to  the  eyes  of  many  people  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  whether  with  the  polariscope,  with  its  great 
delicacy  and  the  possibiUty  of  chemical  miztures  being  put  in,  there 
is  not  need  of  something  more  obvious,  something  more  feasible  to 
the  eyes  of  all?  That  ie  the  question  I  had  in  mind  in  connection 
with  the  Dutch  standard. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course  with  the  Dutch  standard  you  may  make  a 
personal  error  of  $500  or  $1,000  much  more  readily  than  by  the  use 
of  the  polariscope,  the  former  bein^  just  by  judging  the  color. 

Mr.  Hinds,  isn't  the  chemist  wno  runs  tnat  machine,  the  polar- 
iscope, something  in  the  position  of  the  medicine  man;  may  he  not 
do  about  as  he  will  and  Uttle  be  known  about  iti 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  a  man  could  change  the  polariscope  if  he 
wanted  to.  In  that  connection  I  might  refer  to  a  most  remarkable 
thing.  When  it  was  claimed  that  the  polarizations,  for  uistance  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  were  lower  than  at  any  other  ports,  I  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  we  found 
that  such  was  the  case,  that  the  polarizations  at  New  York  were  lower 
than  those  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  so  on.  But  I  did  not  find 
that  the  chemists  who  were  makmg  those  polarizations  were  to  blame, 
because  they  had  set  their  instruments  with  the  quartz  plate,  which 
was  very  commonly  used  for  the  purpose,  as  the  same  should  be  set, 
but  the  quartz  plate  was  in  error.  The  person  who  furnished  the 
quartz  plate  may  have  done  it  for  that  very  purpose,  and  as  a  result 
the  Government  was  losing  a  very  large  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  the  Government  lovsing,  and  how  did  it  come 
about? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  recollection  is  that  it  read  about  one-half  degree 
too  low,  and  that  was  costing  the  Government  a  good  deal  of  money. 
That  was  about  20  years  ago.  Then  I  was  put  in  charge  of  these 
laboratories  on  request  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  being  detailed  to  look  into  and  see  about 
this  matter.  In  other  words,  I  had  a  commission  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  supervise  all  laboratories,  and  I  instituted  a  system 
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of  control  by  means  of  which  there  might  be  absohitely  ehminated 
anv  possibiUty  of  error  or  fraud. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Could  that  fraud  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the 
Dutch  standard  test? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Tlie  use  of  the  Dutch  standaid  test  would  not  act  as  a 
corrective  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  at  all.  The  possibility  of  fraud  with  the  Dutch 
standard  test  is  infinitely  greatei  than  with  the  polariscopic  test. 

Ml.  Malby.  I  think  the  gentleman  the  chairman  referred  to  awhile 
ago  as  being  connected  with  a  large  sugar  refinery  said  he  was  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  polariscope  as  not  being  a  correct  method  of 
determining  the  saccharine  matter  in  sugar  and  therefore  at  the 
present  time  serving  no  useful  purpose.  Dr.  Wiley,  you  do  not 
agree  with  that  gentleman  in  that  view  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  could  not  understand  any  such  statement  as 
that  being  true. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Malby,  did  you  mean  the  polariscope  or  the  Dutch 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  I  meant  the  polariscope,  or  at  least  that  is  my  lecol- 
lection  of  what  he  stated  to  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Wlio  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Spreckles,  of  Yonkers. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  Mr.  Malby  is  mistaken  about  what  Mr. 
Spreckles  said  the  record  will  show. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  think  you  gentlemen  understand  me  as  saying 
that  the  reading  as  shown  by  the  polariscope  is  absolutely  correct, 
but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  better  metliod  of  determining  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  substantially  correct,  as  I  understand  from  you, 
Dr.  Wiley,  and  the  only  methocl  now  employed  b}"  the  general  public 
to  find  impurities  in  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Wliat  I  mean  is,  that  wliile  there  may  be  an  error  in 
reachng  we  have  means  which  are  easily  applied  of  correcting  those 
errors  by  the  polariscopic  test  so  that  it  may  be  shown  correctly. 
For  instance,  if  you  take  a  very  low-grade  sugar  or  molasses  an<l 
take  26  grams  of  that  low  grade  sugar  or  molasses  and  make  it  u]>  to 
this  standard  and  j)olarize  it  the  reading  of  the  polariscope  doe,s 
not  indicate  the  quantity  of  sucrose  Avhich  that  body  contains, 
because  this  body  may  contain  o  per  cent,  S  per  cent,  or  even  10 
per  cent  invert  sugar,  maybe,  and  the  o)>tical  j>roperties  of  invert 
sugar  are  very  dilTerent  from  the  optical  pix)i)erties  contained  in  this 
body  of  sugar  which  I  now  hold  in  my  nand.  This  body  is  right- 
handed  rotation.  This  turns  the  jdane  of  the  light  to  the  left,  while 
polarized  sugar  is  in  the  other  direction.  It  turns  it  the  same  as  tlie 
quartz  test  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  you  heat  tliis  cylinder  to 
88°  F.,  almost  to  boiling  point  of  water,  then  at  that  jmint  invert 
sugar  has  no  optical  properties  at  all.  That  is,  the  invert  sugar 
being  made  up  of  two  bodies,  one  a  right-han<led  body  and  the  other 
a  left-handed  body,  tliis  polarization  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  those 
two  polarizations,  but  the  left  handed  rotation  is  greater  than  the 
right  handed  rotation,  and  hence  the  algebraic  sum  is  a  minus  (]uan- 
tity.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  that  in  mohisses  the  o))tical  reacUng  if 
taken   directly  does  not  give  you  the  true  j)ercentage  of  sucros»». 
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But  by  a  simple  repetition  of  polarization,  making  it  up  in  a  different 
way,  you  can  eliminate  it;  or  by  inverting  the  whole  sugar  and  mak- 
ing it  all  into  invert  sugar  and  polarizing  it  you  can  get  the  exact 
proportion  of  cane  sugar  which  it  contains. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  tell  what  makes  this  invert  sugar;  that  is, 
as  to  whether  it  is  owing  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  cane? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No  :  it  is  natural  to  sugar  cane.  It  does  not  exist  in 
bodies,  but  all  sugar  cane  has  invert  sugar.  That  condition  changes 
with  the  growth  and  ripening  of  the  cane,  in  the  early  stages  there 
being  more  of  it,  although  in  perfectly  ripe  sugar  cane  there  is  some 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Invert  sugar  is  grown  ? 

Dr.  Wii  EY.  It  is  natural  in  cane,  even  in  ripe  cane,  but  in  less 

?[uantity.  '  In  Louisiana  invert  sugar  averages  about  1*  per  cent,  or 
rom  1^  per  cent  to  1 J  per  cent.  In  Hawaii  and  in  Cuba,  where  the 
cane  is  riper,  I  have  seen  it  as  low  as  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent,  but  it 
never  disappears  altogether. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  invert  sugar  is  a  much  lower  grade  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  a  much  better  sugar  than  sucrose,  sweeter,  but  it 
does  not  crystallize;  makes  more  molasses  instead  of  sugar.  The  more 
invert  sugar  you  have  the  larger  your  output  of  molasses. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  as  the  cane  ripens  it  loses  some  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Loses  its  invert  sugar  to  a  certain  extent  and  makes 
more  sucrose. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  therefore  loses  some  of  its  sweetness  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Invert  sugar  is  sweeter  than  sucrose,  so  that  it  does 
lose  some  of  its  sweetness,  taking  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  German-grown  beet  does  not 
contain  a  greater  amount  of  sugar  and  purity  than  the  American- 
grown  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  I  think  just  the  opposite  is  the  rule.  They  do 
not  grow  in  Germany  any  such  beets  as  we  grow  in  our  so-called 
arid  regions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  has  been  claimed  that  on  account  of  our  lands 
being  newer — cultivated  for  a  shorter  period  of  time  than  is  true  of 
the  German  lands — the  purity  of  the  sugar  was  less  in  this  country 
than  in  Germany.  I  understand  that  tnat  has  been  claimed  as  a 
fact  by  some  of  the  beet-sugar  men  and  would  like  to  have  you 
explain  to  us  what  the  situation  in  that  respect  really  is. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  may  be  possible  of  some  localities  that  that  is  true, 
because  we  have  found  out  all  round  just  where  our  beets  grow  best. 
If  you  were  to  try  to  bring  the  beet-sugar  industry  south  you  would 
have  beets  more  and  more  impure  the  farther  South  you  proceeded. 
That  is,  the  purity  would  be  reduced,  the  less  the  sugar  you  would 
have  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farther  north  you  can  get 
them  and  grow  them  at  all  the  better  your  beets.  Beets  that  gr«w 
in  the  high  plateaus  of  our  western  region  where  irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed seem  to  be  best.  Such  locations  seem  to  be  ideiu  for  the  sugar 
beet.     Beets  grown  in  California  are  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  rich  in  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  so  far  as  purity  is  concerned  I  imagine 
probably  our  beets  are  a  little  less  m  power;  that  is,  with  a  given 
amount  of  sugar  we  might  get  a  slightly  less  yield  than  is  had  in 
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Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  our  beets,  as  a  rule  at 
least,  contain  more  sugar  than  the  German  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  saw  a  report  gotten  out  by  the  ACTicultural  De- 
partment and  which  just  came  to  my  office  on  Saturday  as  I  recall, 
oeing  for  1909-10,  in  which  it  wa^  stated  that  the  sugar  in  beets  in 
Germany  showed  17  per  cent,  while  in  this  country  it  was  much  lower 
than  that.     What  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  recall  seeing  any  such  figures,  but  if  that  is 
true  they  are  growing  great  deal  better  sugar  beets  in  Germany  now 
than  they  were  growing  when  I  was  studying  and  keeping  in  closer 
touch  with  their  work.  At  that  time  5^ou  never  saw  a  yield  of  17  per 
cent  in  a  whole  crop. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tnere  have  been  figures  at  1 7  per  cent  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  yes;  individual  figures  as  high  as  17  per  cent;  but  I 
referred  there  in  my  answer  to  the  whole  crop.  The  crop  ran  a  little 
lower  than  that;  I  think  about  14  per  cent,  or  probably  about  15  per 
cent.  Whole  crops  in  this  country  have  been  higher  than  15  per  cent 
this  past  year. 

Mr.  Foedney.  August,  1911,  is  the  report  to  whieh  I  refer,  but  it 
gives  the  1909-10  crop.  It  is  now  up  in  my  office,  and  while  I  am 
not  trying  to  prove  that  17  per  cent  u  the  nguro,  my  recollection  of 
it  is  tnat  17  per  cent  is  the  figure  stated  for  the  German  beet,  and 
even  that  may  be  lower  than  the  beets  raised  in  this  country,  is  why 
I  asked  the  question. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  should  be  rather  surpriijed  to  see  a  whole  crop  in 
Germany  average  17  per  cent.  However,  I  confess  that  for  the  past 
10  years  I  have  not  kept  up  with  the  German  beet  industry. 

Jlr.  Hinds.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  Germany  they  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  breeding  the  beet  in  order  to  bring  up  its  standard,  and  that 
being  done,  and  probably  having  been  done  for  years  past,  may  it 
not  well  be  that  tbeir  beets  would  be  better  than  our  own  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  whole  value  of  the  ^ugar  beet  is  due  to  breeding. 
The  natural  sugar  beet,  from  whicli  the  present  sugar  beet  ha^  been 
evolved,  probably  did  not  have  more  tlian  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent  of 
sugar  in  it. 

Air.  Hinds.  Germany  being  its  breeding  place,  might  they  not  have 
a  better  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  have  no  more  skill,  I  take  it,  and  so  far  as  the 
seeds  are  concerned  ours  W3rc  largely  imported  from  Germany  origi- 
naJlv,  though  they  may  not  be  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  are  imported  now,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  we  get  as  good  seed  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  we  get  as  good  seed  as  they  use? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  imagine  that  they  sell  us  as  good  seed  as  they  use 
themselves.  Of  course  there  is  this  about  the  German  industrv  and 
the  French  industrj^  it  is  70  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  tliey  have  therefore  had  more  experience  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes ;  they  have  had  more  experience  and  know  where 

food  beets  grow.  The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  in  this  country,  when 
had  charge  of  the  official  sugar-beet  investigation,  was  to  continue 
the  work  Dr.  McMerkle  started  in  1878  and  determine  where  the 
beets  would  grow. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  you  find  about  the  northeastern  portion  of 
this  country — ^say,  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  that  region — what 
sort  of  temtory  would  that  be,  naturally,  for  the  sugar  beet  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  they  grow  good  beets  there;  but  somehow  or 
other  they  never  could  grow  them  with  profit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  very  near  to  the  refineries,  of  course;  but  so 
far  as  the  soil  is  concerned,  is  what  I  mean,  and  the  climate. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Soil  is  not  much  of  a  factor  in  producing  the  sugar  beet. 
It  is  climate  that  makes  the  beet.  It  is  just  hke  the  orange,  i  ou  can 
not  grow  oranges  in  the  open  out  here;  but  you  can  grow  them  in  the 
sand  in  Florida.  The  sugar  beet  needs  the  climate;  any  good  farmer 
can  make  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  climate  is  required — combined  sunshine  and 
rain? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Combined  sunshine  and  low  temperature  during  the 
summer.  The  su^ar  beet  needs  hours  of  sunshine  and  low  temjjera- 
ture,  andprovidea  you  have  plenty  of  water  you  can  make  the  soil  all 
right.  The  soil,  so  far  as  sugar  content  is  concerned,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  though  the  soil  determines  the  yield  of  crop.  A  poorer  soil  is 
apt  to  produce  a  smaller  sugar  beet,  and  the  smaller  the  beet  the 
sweeter  it  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Where  does  the  sugar  that  is  in  the  beet  come  from? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  comes  from  the  sunshine  and  carbon  dioxid  and 
water;  the  Lord  makes  it.  Not  a  particle  of  it  comes  from  the  soil. 
It  is  a  pure  gift  from  heaven. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,,  it  is  more  a  pure  gift  from  heaven  than 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  people  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Just  as  much,  ana  not  a  particle  of  the  sugar  in  the 
crop  comes  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  you  could  raise  beets,  extract  the  sugar,  and  put  the 
pulp  back  on  the  land,  your  land  would  stand  just  as  well  as  ever  in 
the  sum  of  its  content,  it  only  being  the  Lord  who  is  drawn  on  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  you  coiud  sell  the  sugar  so  gotten  without  im- 
poverishing the  land  at  all.  If  all  of  the  beet  except  the  sugar  were 
put  back  on  the  soil  the  soil  would  be  just  as  rich  as  before  the  beet 
was  planted  and  grown. 

The  Chairman.  Might  that  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year  ?  In 
other  words,  if  you  had  a  yield  of  15  tons  of  sugar-beets  from  a  ^ven 
field  and  you  put  back  everything,  but  the  sugar  could  you  indefimtely 
maintain  the  lertility  of  the  soil  c3  that  field  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Plant  food  does  not  go  into  the  sugar  but  into  the 
other  structure  of  the  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  things  that  go  into  the  beet  do  so  to  make  up  its 
structure,  and  if  you  put  everything  but  the  sugar  back  on  the  soil 
you  thereby  put  back  all  potash,  nitrogen,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  Then  tliere  is  no  necessity  for  rotating  the  crops  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  say  that.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
making  the  soil  tired  of  the  crop.  I  think  it  might  probably  be  better 
to  rotate  the  crops.  The  beet  attracts  a  huge  army  of  enemies,  bac- 
terial and  insectorial,  and  the  longer  you  grow  them  the  more  danger 
you  will  have  from  that  source,  i  ou  should  put  in  another  crop  in 
order  to  kill  out  enemies  of  a  bacterial  and  insect  nature  which  infest 
the  land  where  beets  are  grown.  But  so  far  as  nourishment  in  the 
soil  is  concerned  you  might  grow  beets  forever  without  injury  thereto. 

The  CHAiRBiAN.  The  reason  you  have  just  given  is  the  reason  that 
seems  to  make  for  rotation  of  cro])s  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  rotation,  is  that 
fact.  And,  furthennore,  we  never  put  back  on  a  field  all  that  wo 
take  off  in  the  case  of  any  crop,  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  manure, 
because  there  is  some  waste. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  matter  of  rotation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  sugar-beet 
crop  but  is  applicable  to  all  crops  on  a  farm  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  same  principle  of  rotation  seems  to  apply. 
Wheat  is  the  only  crop  we  seem  to  be  able  to  grow  year  after  year  on 
the  same  field. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  peculiarity  of  taking  a  great  deal  from  the 
lieavens  above  especially  applicable  to  the  beet  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Oh,  no;  every  crop  that  makes  sugar  or  cellulose,  those 
are  the  two  great  crops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  peculiar  to  turnips,  corn,  and  those  things  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Every  bit  of  sugar  in  turnips  and  com  and  so  on  comes 
from  the  atmosphere  and  water  and  sunshine,  and  all  cellulose  and 
wood  fiber.  They  contain  nitrogenous  matter  besides.  Cotton  is 
almost  purely  a  gift  from  heaven.  The  farmer  who  sells  butter  and 
fat  of  every  kind  is  selling  what  is  a  gift  of  God,  that  does  not  come 
from  the  soil.  The  farmer  who  sells  lard,  butter,  or  sugar  does  not 
impoverish  his  soil  in  the  production  thereof. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Provided  he  sees  that  the  waste  goes  back? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  The  man  that  makes  butter  and  keeps  his  cattle 
and  puts  the  manure  back  on  the  soil  enriclics  it,  and  the  soil  thereby 
gets  richer  and  richer  every  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  true  also  of  the  starch  of  the  potato  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Starch  is  the  same  thing.  Starch  is  a  gift  from  heaven, 
just  as  sugar  is.  Not  a  particle  of  stardi  comes  from  the  soil;  in  fact, 
there  is  not  much  that  comes  from  the  soil  because  the  nitrogenous  and 
phosphprus  bodies  tliat  are  useful  to  man  are  to  build  the  crop.  The 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  that  we  have  largely  comes  from  the  soil. 

The  Chairman.  Are  tiiere  any  further  questions  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wish  to  ask  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  one  tiling  that  I  thought  would  be  useful  to 
tlus  committee.  My  assistant  and  I  have  calculated,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  as  nearly  as  we  can  how  much  tax  sugar  ought  to  pay  on 
the  basis  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  pure  sugar,  from  which  basis  any 
amount  of  revenue  that  you  gentlemen  might  place  on  sugar  may  be 
worked  out  from  that  simple  factor. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  taking  1 00  per  cent  sugar,  you  may 
figure  out  by  comparison  what  would  be  fair  tor  other  sugars  ? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Dr.  Wiley.  We  have  gone  over  all  the  authorities  we  can  find  to 
get  at  what  sugar  may  yield.  If  you  have  100  pounds  of  pure  sugar, 
that  is  your  yield,  and  the  tax  on  that  is  1  cent.  The  first  column 
refers  to  polarization,  starting  at  99  and  goes  down  to  75.5. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  will  be  interesting. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tables  do  not  include  any  extra  cost  of  manu- 
facture. They  only  include  what  su^^car  has  averaged  if  you  are 
going  to  get  it  of  a  certain  grade  polarization.  For  instance,  you  go 
down  to  75  per  cent,  which  is  the  basic  polarization  for  the  present 
tariff,  you  would  only  get  53  pounds  of  sugar  out  of  100  pounds  of 
75  per  cent  polarization.     We  say  if  the  tax  is  1  cent  per  pound  it 
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should  be  fifty-three  one  hundredths  of  1  cent  on  that  to  give  it  a  fair 
show. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  other  47  per  cent  sirup  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  ash  and  waste  which  comes  in  to  pull  down  the 
yield.  For  instance,  100  pounds  of  99  per  cent  polarization  ought  to 
yield  98  pounds  refined  sugar;  100  pounds  of  98  per  cent  polarization 
ought  to  yield  97  pounds  refined  sugar,  and  so  on  all  the  way  down, 
one  by  one.  I  furnish  two  tables  here,  one  cane  sugar  and  tne  other 
beet  sugar. 

TabU  giving  figures  for  direct  polarizationy  percentage  of  ash,  percentage  of  reducing 

sugars,  and  rendenient  or  **net  analysu.*^ 

The  rendement  is  obtained  by  subtracting  five  times  the  ash,  also  the  percentage  of 
reducing  sugars,  from  the  polarization. 

In  calculating  the  values  which  are  given  in  the  last  column,  the  average  rendement 
for  the  different  degrees  polarization  is  given. 

CANE  SUGAR. 


Country  and  kind  of  sugar. 


Sucrose 

Java,  whites. . 

Java,  crystals. 

Do 


Egypt,  first  sugar. .... 

Peru,  crystals 

Trinidad,  centrifugals, 
Java: 

Crystals 

Seconds 

Crystals 

Seconds 

Surinam,  first  sugar. . 

Hawaii,  crystals 

Java,  crystals 

Trinidad,  crystals 

Cuba,  crystals 

Brasil,  crystals 

Liouisiana,  crystals. . . 

Hawaii,  crysuds 

Porto  Rico,  crystals. . 
Deoierara,  crystals . . . 

Java,  crystals 

Hawaii,  crystals 

Peru,  crystals 

Demerara,  crystals . . . 

Mexico,  crystals 

Java,  seconds 

Mexico 


Jamai(!a,  grocery 

Pbilippixio,  mat  sugar. 
Barl>ad06,  muscovado . 

Demerara,  grocery 

rjoatepoala,  grocery . . . 

Barbados,  grocery 

Java,  concrete  sugar. . 
Phtiippizie,  mat  sugar. 

Peru,  sirup  sugar 

Demerara,  sugar 

Java,  molasses 

Brasil,  molasses 

Kjfypt,  second  sugar. . 
Philippine,  mat  sugar. 
Java,  concrete  sugtu'. . 


Polar! 
Kation 


97.5 

97.2 

97.0 

97.0 

96.8 

96.0 

9(5.5  i 

96.5  I 

9t).4 

96.3  I 

90.1 

mi.o 

95.8 

95.8 
95.5 
95.4 
95.3 
95.0 
94.7 
94.0 
92.6 
00.3 
90.1 
88.  6 
88.5 
84i.  4 
86.2 
84.8 
84.0 
84.5 
82.9 
82.4 
80.5 
K0.4 
8().  5 
75.5 


^^  Rende- 

su^. ;  "^"^ 


•.35 
.38 
.23 

1.10 
.23 
.54 
.47 
.38 
.54 
.18 
.50 
.77 
.43 

.:« 

.95 

.74 

.32 

.59 

.(« 

1.11 

19 

.97 

1.08 

.47 

2.54 

.50 

2.66 

2.25 

1.62 

4.70 

3.58 

2.27 

1.85 

5.  52 

3. 0(i 

2.50 


1 


0.20 
.30  I 
.40  , 
.60  ' 
.90  < 
.67  , 

.60  I 

1.01 
.76 
.85 

1.28  I 
.83 
.84 

.67 
l.W 
1.47 
1.32 
1.40 
1.42 
1.40 

.77 
1.87 
1.40 
1.57 
1.78 
1.47 
3.(J8 
3. 51 
5. 30 
3. 0(i 
7.32  , 
4.40 
2.74 
7.02 
1.76 
3.84 
5.81  , 
6.83 
3.40 
9.56 
9.(50 


100. 00 
96.16 
07.85 
97.10 
95.85 
94.35 
94.08 

95.15 
94.29 
95.09 
90.65 
93.37 
93.07 
93.41 
93.61 
93.03 
93.73 
92.13 
90.8.'i 
92.25 
92.48 
89. 35 
90.93 
91. 8^^ 
90.65 
89.97 
86. 67 
85.  IH 
82. 33 
81.19 
80. 95 
72.74 
76.58 
68. 50 
74.81 
l>8.88 
59. 24 
6l.2t> 
f>5. 24 
(i3. 43 
49. 40 
S5. 64 
5;j.  40 


Value. 


1.0000 
.9815 

.9745 


9421 


7 ; 


.929 


.  9125 

.8832 
.8518 
.  817li 

.7254 

.  «i7(»4 

.  6325 

.  5615 
.  5'<4() 
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This  table  haH  been  prepared  from  the  figures  given  in  Gredinger's  **Die  Raffination 
des  Zuckera/* 

BEET  SUGAR. 
Table  giving  figures  for  direct  polarization^  rendement  or  **net  analysis^**  and  value. 


1 

Polari- 

Rende- 

Value. 

uition. 

mnnt. 
100.00 

1    100.0 

1.0000 

,      99.0 

96.62 

.9662 

'     98.0 

95.6 

.966 

1     97.0 

94.2 

.942 

9G.0 
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The  rendement  of  a  beet  sugar  is  generally  determined  by  subtracting  five  times 
the  ash  from  the  direct  polarization,  although  of  late  some  authorities  calculate  it  by 
subtracting  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  total  nonsugars  from  the  direct  polarization. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  does  that  run  with  the  present  classification,  with 
the  present  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  is  pretty  close,  but  I  have  not  made  any 
calculation. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  take  your  advice  when  they  were  framing  the 
present  law  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  don't  think  they,  did  in  all  cases.  I  advised  them 
strongly  to  leave  out  the  Dutch  standard  as  long  ago  as  1897. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  they  did  have  apparently  some  scientific  informa- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  tariff  was  ba.sed  on  some  computation  such  as  this, 
but  we  did  not  make  it.  This  is  based  solely  on  the  yield  as  estab- 
lished by  the  best  authorities  on  the  supposition  that  the  tax  ought 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  yield  of  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  was  your  reason  for  recommending  that  they 
leave  out  the  Dutch  standard,  to  rehabilitate  the  old  brown  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley,  The  reason  I  urged  it  before  was  because  I  thought  it 
was  a  protection  to  the  refiners. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  That  is,  the  cane  refiners? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  sugar  refiners. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  means  the  cane  refiners  in  this  country  1 

Dr.  Wiley.  In  this  country  largely,  because  we  do  not  use  much 
but  cane  sugar  except  what  we  grow  ourselves.  I  did  not  see  reason 
for  doing  any  other  way  is  the  reason  I  urged  it,  and  always  have 
urged  it  before  the  committees  because  it  was  only  just. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  as  much  protection  to  people  who  sell 
beet  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  basic  tariff  on  the  amount  of  sugar  brought 
into  this  country  is  a  protection  to  the  beet-sugar  men  the  same  as  to 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Just  how  does  that  work  out  for  the  refiner  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  enables  the  refiner  by  having  produced  this  tasto 
for  white  sugar — and  I  am  not  complaining  of  that — absolutely  to 
control  the  whole  sugar  supply  in  this  country.  That  is,  we  have  no 
chance  to  get  any  sugar  in  this  country  to-day  except  as  we  get  it 
through  the  refiner  in  this  countiy. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  stores  of  sugar  that  would  not  come  through 
the  refiners  that  would  come  in  here  from  the  world  at  large  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  That  might  be,  but  they  would  only  get  in  according 
to  the  protection.  The  refiner  in  England  can  sell  it  here  just  the 
same  as  the  refiner  in  this  country  can,  and  then  we  would  have  the 
same  chance  of  getting  sugar,  if  we  did  not  want  to  buy  from  our  own 
refiners.  Now,  we  can  not  do  that;  they  do  not  bnng  any  refined 
sugar  into  this  country  now  at  all  of  any  consequence. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Because  of  this  differential. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  Dutch  standard  could  be  wiped  out  it 
could  all  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  if  we  could  import  as  much  refined  sugar  as  raw 
sugar;  but  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  in  the  world  and  would  hurt  the 
beet-sugar  industry,  and  I  have  been  encouraging  it.  I  believe  it  to 
be  one  of  the  best  things  for  the  agriculture  of  this  country  that  could 
possibly  exist,  because  if  one  raises  beets  he  must  use  scientific  meth- 
ods. Every  beet-sugar  field  is  practically  an  experimental  station, 
which  teaches  every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  I  am  in  favor  of 
protecting  the  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  and  all  along  the  coast.  I  am 
not  making  a  plea  for  taking  the  tariff  off  of  sugar  at  all;  I  am  only 
trying  to  tell  you  what  the  Dutch  standard  does. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  protecting  sugar.  Do 
you  beUeve  there  will  ever  be  any  chance  for  our  competing  with  the 
world  without  protection  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Maybe  so  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Although  you  see  reasonable  prospects  of  that  I  ask 
do  you  see  any  chance  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  would  protect  them  even  if  I  thought  there  would 
never  be  any  chance  of  it.  I  want  to  purchase  our  own  sugar  at 
home. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  are  now  with  me  way  down  in  the  bottom  of 
my  heart.     Dr.  Wiley,  you  and  I  are  together  on  that  proposition. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Very  well,  are  you  going  to  join  me  in  getting  rid  of 
this  differential  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Anything  that  is  best  and  that  will  help  the  situa- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  the  Dutch  standard  does  not  meet  the 
situation  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Dr.  Wiley,  I  will  say  that  I  am  with  you  heart  and 
soul  in  the  sentiment  you  just  expressed,  and  if  this  will  be  the 
proper  thing  and  prevent  any  injustice  all  right. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  differential. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  differential  that  I  am  talking  about.  The 
differential  is  fixed  on  the  Dutch-standard  plan.  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  it  if  it  were  the  polarization  differential,  just  the  same. 

Air.  Fordney.  Maybe  I  did  not  make  myself  plain  just  now.  The 
abolishment  of  the  Dutch  standard  and  resort  altogether  to  the 
polariscope  would  be  no  advantage  whatever  to  the  refiner;  to  use 
the  Dut(5i  standard  instead  of  the  polariscope  as  a  test,  that  is  an 
advantage  to  the  refiner.     Is  that  so  ? 

Dr.  mLEY.  Well,  of  course  the  differential  is  based  on  the  Dutch 
standard,  but  you  can  base  it  on  the  polariscope.  It  would  be  just 
as  bad  if  you  were  to  say  that  all  sugar  polarizing  over  97  should  pay 
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a  differential;  -you  would  have  the  same  bad  condition  as  you  have 
to-day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  you  use  16  Dutch  standard? 

Dr.  Wiley,  Yes;  1  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  differential  being  the  same  as  190  to  21i.  Is 
that  21i  on  pure  sugar? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  looked  at  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  195,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  the  Payne  law  reduced  it  from  195  to  190. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  mean  by  abolishing  the  differential  that  the 
refiner  shall  take  tne  raw  sugar,  paying  the  tariff  on. that,  but  that 
the  refined-sugar  tariff  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  leave  him  no  pro- 
tection on  his  refining  process  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Our  refiners  can  beat  the  world  without  any  differential 
if  they  want  to.  They  have  more  skill  and  more  ingenuity  than  the 
foreign  refiners.     They  can  compete  with  them  without  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  does  the  labor  of  refining  enter  into  the 
cost  of  refined  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  not  veiy  much,  because  one  man  can 
handle  100  tons  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  cost  of  refiining  sugar  is  very 
small  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  40  cents  i)er  100  pounds  which  it  costs  to 
refine  sugar  there  enters  any  loss  or  shrmkage  between  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  labor,  capital  invested,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery, 
interest,  taxes,  and  eve^tliiiig,  I  suppose  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  point  at  all.  I  imagine  it 
is  that  way,  however. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  refer  us  to  any  authorities  on  that  point  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  the  only  authorities  that  I  know  of  w^ould  be 
the  books  of  the  refiners,  which  would  show  just  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  question  of  that  sort  would 
have  to  be  examined  into  quite  scientifically  by  the  tariff  board  or 
some  body  of  that  sort  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  should  imagine  so  myself. 

Dr.  Wiley.  But  the  point  I  am  giving  is  this,  that  under  the 
present  system  we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  refiners  of  this 
country  for  our  sugar.  They  have  taught  us  to  use  white  sugar  and 
we  will  not  take  any  other  kind,  and  therefore  they  can  fix  any  price 
thereon  they  please.  I  will  say,  on  the  question  of  price,  that  I  tliink 
they  are  very  reasonable  about  it  and  do  not  try  to  squeeze  us  very 
much.  At  the  same  time,  whenever  the  Louisiana  sugar  comes  in 
the  price  of  sugar  drops,  and  whenever  the  crop  of  beet  sugar  comes  in 
the  price  of  sugar  drops.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  Louisiana  and  beet 
sugar  men  sell  all  they  have  to  sell  the  price  of  sugar  goes  up  again. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  true  of  last  summer,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  and  when  the  price  of  sugar  went  up  to  7  cents 
retail  I  said,  '* Watch  out;  when  the  sugar  crop  comes  m  it  will  go 
down,^'  and  it  did,  and  there  was  no  sugar  in  the  country  even  then. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  there  any  difference  in  the  world  supply? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  wa  know  just  about  as  much  about  the  world 
supply  now  as  then.     I  do  not  think  it  right  to  make  it  possible  to 

anipulate  prices  that  way. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  The  London  Economist  has  kept  an  index  number  for 
many  years,  and  I  was  reading  an  article  in  that  paper  wliich  gave 
an  index  number  in  the  United  States  and  in  England  for  quite  a  con- 
siderable range  of  food  products,  and  also  a  range  of  what  they  call 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  com- 
pared a  10-year  period,  10  years  back,  with  the  present;  that  is,  not 
exactly  the  present  cost,  because  their  table  did  not  mclude  this  recent 
rise  in  sugar,  but  what  was  called  their  present  price  was  last  yearns 
price.  As  I  say,  they  issued  an  index  number  on  all  those  com- 
modities^ the  prices  rising  greatly  with  the  exception  of  one  com- 
modity, and  that  was  sugar.  It  showed  sugar  had  risen  very  little 
in  the  United  States,  I  think  four  points,  while  it  had  actually  decrease 
a  little  in  England.  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  or  what  conditions 
caused  sugar  to  be  so  unique  among  the  products  showing  a  rise  in 
prices  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  of  course  I  do  not  have  those  figures  before  me, 
but  I  know  that  a  few  years  ago  the  price  of  raw  sugar,  under  the 
bounty  system  which  was  in  vogue  in  Europe,  feU  almost  or  entirely 
below  the  possible  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  stimulation  of  that  bounty  system  affected 
the  production  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  the  Germans  were  paymg  for  all  of  the  sugar  that 
the  English  ate,  and  that  depressed  the  markets  of  the  world;  10  or 
15  years  ago  the  Cuban  could  not  get  one-twelfth  cent  for  his  raw 
sugar  hardly.  Sugar  raisers  are  getting  more  for  their  sugar  to-day 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  stimulation  of  that  beet-sugar  crop  in  Europe  and 
the  increase  in  the  world's  crop  may  affect  uie  price  of  sugar  phe- 
nomenally ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  look  at  this  matter  as  I  do  everything  else  in  which 
the  farmers  are  interested ;  I  want  the  farmers  to  have  a  fair  chance 
in  the  markets,  governed  by  supply  and  demand  as  to  rise  and  fall, 
and  not  have  evervthing  they  grow  and  everything  they  buy  manipu- 
lated as  to  price  oy  somebody  that  has  nobody's  interests  at  heart 
but  their  own.  I  can  not  sell  a  steer  to-day,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
a  bushel  of  corn  at  a  price  governed  by  supply  and  demand,  nor  can 
you.  The  price  of  a  steer,  or  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  of  a  bushel  of 
corn  is  set  by  a  set  of  gamblers  in  Chicago  or  elsewhere. 

Afc.  Hinds.  Is  sugar  affected  in  the  same  way;  have  they  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sugar  is  right  in  the  hands  of  the  refiners  of  this  coun- 
try, and  they  can  do  anything  they  please  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  price  of  sugar  fixed  by  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facture! s  or  by  some  fellows  over  in  New  York? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Somebody  fixes  it — it  is  not  left  to  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  have  the  refiners  been  very  much  more  reason- 
able during  thepast  10  years  than  others,  then ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  business  man  who  manipulates  prices  now  must 
keep  it  close  to  the  margin  or  else  the  people  will  rise  in  rebellion.  I 
am  not  complaining  about  the  price  they  put  on  sugar,  but  am  com- 
plaining of  tne  principle  of  the  thing. 

Mr.  FoEDNBY.  Can  you  imagine  why  the  refiners  of  foreign  sugars 
with  their  factories  located  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  elsewhere 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  on  imported  sugar  removed  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  did  not  catch  your  Question. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Can  you  imarine  why  the  refiners  of  loreign  sugars 
are  so  anxious  to  have  the  duty  removed  from  that  foreign  raw 
sugar,  except  it  be  to  compete  with  the  domestic  industry  and  con- 
trol the  market  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  idea  of  a  tariff — ^whether  it  be  called  a  protective 
tariff,  a  revenue-producing  tariff,  or  by  any  other  name — is  that  it 
should  be  what  may  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances,  but  that 
it  should  not  permit  of  manipulation  or  make  it  possible  for  somebody 
to  corner  the  market  by  some  differential  or  other  way  that  we  do 
not  seeplainly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  fact  is  that  the  refiner  in  New  York  does  not 
control  the  market  while  our  domestic  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market? 

Dr.  Wiley.  As  soon  as  the  domestic  sugar  crop  comes  on  they  let 
the  price  drop,  for  they  are  then  buyers  tnemselves.  They  buy  the 
most  of  the  domestic  crop  except  the  beet  sugar — buy  almost  all  of 
the  Louisiana  crop. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  because  it  is  raw  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.     They  then  want  to  buy  and  put  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  purcnased  they  increase 
the  price,  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  as  high  as  they  think  the  people  will  stand  for. 
They  do  not  put  the  price  out  of  sight,  because  that  would  not  be 
good  business. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Last  year  they  put  the  price  at  7  J  cents  per  pound  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  people  had  to  have  it  during  the  canning 
season  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  when  they  were  making  the  most  profit? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  about  refined  Scotch 
sugar.  Being  a  Scotchman  myself  and  knowing  the  canny  nature  of 
our  people,  I  wondered  if  a  Scotchman  could  make  Scotch  sugar  per- 
fectly dry  polarize  85.  I  didn't  think  that  he  could  do  it.  There 
was  a  sample  of  Scotch  sugar  claimed  to  have  very  low  polarization, 
but  we  found  it  ordinary  96  per  cent  sugar.  There  is  no  way  by 
which  a  wScotchman  can  make  sugar,  which  is  surcose,  polarize  85  per 
cent  and  have  it  dry  unless  he  mixes  some  mineral  substance  with  it, 
which  is  adulteration. 

Mr.  IIiNDS.  Don't  they  make  a  cake  in  Scotland  that  polarizes 
near  100? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Ordinary  loaf  sugar,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  shortcake,  I  think  tTiiey  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  haven't  seen  it, 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  had  some  brought  to  me. 

Dr.  Wiley.  There  is  a  conical  mass  of  dry  sugar  that  is  sold  all 
over  Europe,  but  I  haven ^t  seen  it  in  Scotland.  Now,  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  what  I  am  submitting  to  you  is  simply  this  special 
difference  between  the  methods  of  grading  sugar  by  the  Dutch  stand- 
ard, which  are  totally  unreliable,  and  the  accurate  method  secured 
by  the  use  of  the  polariscope,  which  is  reliable,  and  submitting  a  set 
of  yield  records  trom  different  polarizations  taken  from  the  best 
authorities  we  can  get. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  minute  ago  you  said  something  about  the 
duty 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  say  that  the  consumerpays  the  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  submitted  a  few 
days  ago,  they  contradict  that  idea  as  to  one  CTade  of  cloth,  saying 
that  the  consumer  here  does  not  pay  the  duty  fixed  by  law. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Who  does  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  competition  here  has  brought  the  price  of  cost 
of  production  down  way  below  the  amount  oi  the  duty.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  tell  you  that  they  found  from  16  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  which  they  put  together,  cost  in  England  $41.84,  the  duty  on 
which  was  $76  and  some  cents.  If  the  duty  were  added  to  the  $41.84 
that  cloth  would  cost  $118  and  some  cents — we  will  say  $118.80. 
The  Tariff  Board  says  that  the  cost  of  production  here  is  double  what 
it  is  over  there,  wmch  would  make  these  articles  cost  $83.68.  Yet 
with  this  cost  in  England  of  $41.84  and  duty  of  $76,  making  a  total 
of  $118,  this  same  cloth  is  being  sold  here  for  $69.90.  That  is  the 
Tariff  Board's  report  on  those  16  articles* of  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  funny  report  and  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  common  sense. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  just  one  article  ? 

Mr.  Fordney,  No;  16  different  kinds  of  cloth.  In  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  a  remarkable  exception  which  proves 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  will  say  that  I  bought  4J  yards  of  cloth  at  a  Maine 
mill,  in  the  district  where  I  live,  and  paid  $3.76  for  the  cloth,  the  price 
which  the  mill  asked  for  it.  I  took  it  to  the  Portland  customhouse 
and  the  appraiser  of  customs  took  it  to  his  room,  measured  it,  weighed 
it,  went  through  it  according  to  his  method,  and  told  me  the  duty  on 
that  cloth  if  I  were  bringing  it  in  from  England  would  be  $3.65.  Yet 
I  paid  $3.75  for  it  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  you  paid  the  duty  on  that  cloth  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Hinds.  There  was  10  cents  difference  between  the  duty  and 
what  Ipaid  for  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yes;  the  difference  between  the  cost  you  paid  and 
the  dutv  was  10  cents,  leaving  10  cents  for  the  real  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  fiiNDS.  Dr.  Wiley,  do  you  not  ^nsh  to  qualify  your  statement 
that  the  consumer  pays  tne  whole  duty,  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  on 
the  article,  and  say  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
that  is  in  the  country  at  the  time?  For  instance,  our  farmers  in 
Maine  tell  us  that  the  potato  duty — they  say  that  three  years  out  of 
foiir  or  five  the  potato  duty  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but  if 
there  does  come  a  year  of  excessive  production  in  this  country  that 
year  it  does  help  them.  In  other  words,  is  not  that  addition  of  the 
duty  to  price  a  variable  thing,  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  duty  to 
consumption  in  the  country  at  the  time  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Of  course  I  am  not  a  business  man,  but  if  I  were  in 
business  and  would  bring  in  an  object  to  this  country  and  pay  a  duty 
on  it  I  would  expect  to  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  me  for  that  duty  and 
make  spme  profit  besides.  That  is  the  only  way  I  would  know  how 
to  do  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  see  that  that  principle  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
that  Mr.  Hinds  refers  to.     This  year  we  are  importing  potatoes  from 
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Scotland.  There  were  100,000  bushels  unloaded  in  Xew  York  during 
the  past  month,  coming  from  Scotland.  They  paid  25  cents  per 
bushel  duty  on  them.  At  the  same  time  that  shipment  had  no 
particular  relation  to  the  tariff.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity  in 
this  country,  and  that  condition  controlled  the  price. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  the  man  who  brought  in  those  100,000  bushels  had 
not  paid  that  25-cent  duty  could  he  not  have  sold  them  25  cents 
cheaper  to  the  people  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  doubt  whether  he  would. 

Dr.  Wiley.  He  could  have  done  it,  whether  he  would  have  done  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  would  get  all  that  he  could  probably  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  a  question  always  in  my  mind  when  we  talk 
about  the  consumer  paying  the  duty.  While  technically  he  may  pay 
a  portion  or  in  some  instances  all  of  the  duty,  yet  that  is  not  very 
useful  in  determining  exactly  what  he  would  have  to  pay  were  we  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  foreign  producer  to  supply  us  with  the  needful 
article.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  import  granulated  sugars  under  present 
conditions  the  consumer  might  have  to  pay  nearly  the  amount  of  the 
tariff,  but  that  does  not  indicate  at  all  to  my  mind  what  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  if  we  did  not  have  any  sugar  manufacturers  in  New 
Orleans,  or  the  oeet-sugar  industry  were  entirely  wiped  out,  as  it 
probably  would  be  if  we  did  not  have  any  tariff.  So  that  when  we 
are  considering  what  is  wise  and  best  to  do  with  the  tariff  on  sugars, 
applying  it  to  this  case,  we  can  not  v^ry  weU  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  if  the  tariff  were  entirely  removed  we  would  get 
sugars  for  so  much  less.  Because,  forsooth,  we  might  have  nothing 
to  come  in  competition  with  it  at  all,  and  then  the  price  might  be  very 
much  higher  than  with  a  tariff. 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  am  a  protectionist. 
But  my  idea  of  protection  is  to  raise  the  price  so  that  the  man  in  this 
country  can  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Malby,  'ihat  is  my  idea,  too. 

'Jhe  Chaiemax.  If  the  duty  did  not  raise  the  price,  there  would  be 
no  protection? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Undoubtedly.  If  the  tariff  does  not  raise  the  price  to 
the  consumer,  it  isn't  any  protection  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  oertamly  does  raise  the  price  under  the  then  exist- 
ing condition,  but  it  doesn't  solve  the  c^uestion  at  all. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  cjuite  agree  with  you  that  under  a  temporary  increase 
in  pricQ  we  might  establish  an  industry  in  this  country  which  will 
eventually  decrease  the  price  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  Take  the  case  at  hand;  we  know  that  when  the  cane 
sugar  and  the  beet  sugar  came  upon  the  market  the  price  of  refined 
sugar  went  down.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if  we  had  none 
at  all  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  probably  would  have  been  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  gone  down  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  minute  they  begin  to  market  the  crop  the  price 
falls. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr,  Fordney.  Very  well,  we  paid  7^  cents  per  pound  for  sugar  in 
September  without  any  domestic  crop  on  the  market.     Now,  if  we 
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had  had  no  domestic  crop  at  all  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  would  be  any  lower  to-day  than  it  was  in  Sep- 
tember, because  then  there  woulcl  be  no  crop  conditions  to  change 
that  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  No;  but  crop  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in  Sep- 
tember. The  crop  of  sugar  is  going  to  be  less  in  this  country  on  account 
of  the  great  freeze  in  Louisiana,  which  cut  off  100,000  pounds  in  one 
night. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  whole  subject  in  a  nut- 
shell. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still  sugar  went  down  instead  of  going  up  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  world  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  tariff  or  anything  else  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great  stimula- 
tion in  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  world,  due  to  certain  arrange- 
ment in  European  countries,  is  what  makes  sugar  to-day  so  excep- 
tional a  commodity^  and  that  it  has  grown,  if  anything,  cheaper 
instead  of  dearer  amid  a  general  rise  in  prices  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist,  just  to  estab- 
lish such  industries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  commodity  is  more 
vital  than  the  tariff  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  I  can  not  see  any  benefit  in  giving  a  differ- 
ential on  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course  sugar  hasn't  got  a  monopoly  upon  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  tariff.  That  is,  the  woolen  goods,  cotton  goods,  and  Doot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  and  so  on,  could  not  continue  their  business 
in  this  country  without  a  protective  tariff;  so  that  the  tariff  on 
sugar  is  not  special  with  reference  lo  that  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  They  might  have  a  tariff  called  a  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  lay  the  same  duties  and  say  they  are  for  revenue, 
of  course  you  get  the  same  effect.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  If  we  require  the  sugar  refiners  to  put  out  an  immense 
amount  of  money  for  paying  duty  on  raw  sugar — and  that  is  one  of 
the  burdens  they  complain  of,  Mr.  Spreckels  and  other  refiners, 
and  that  is  to  continue  if  we  are  to  keep  that  duty  on  raw  sugar — of 
course  they  would  be  at  considerable  disadvantage  if  all  of  the  differ- 
ential were  taken  off,  wouldn't  they,  in  that  they  would  lose  that 
amount  of  capital  continually  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  can  not  see  it  that  way,  because  they  would 
be  brought  into  competition  .then.  Sugar  is  a  manufactured  article, 
whether  raw  or  refined.  The  duty  on  sugar  is  a  duty  on  a  manu- 
factured article.  Sugar  cane  is  brought  in  at  a  much  lower  rate  of 
duty  than  sugar.  We  already  recognize  sugar  as  a  manufactured 
article.  Let  us  lay  a  duty  on  all  of  it  as  a  manufactured  article; 
don't  make  a  separation  between  grades  except  as  to  weight,  and 
tliat  is  already  fiied  by  the  scale  of  the  tariff — a  higher  polarization, 
a  higher  duty.  If  you  want  to  manufacture  it  completely  it  is  a 
higher  rate,  and  if  you  want  to  manufacture  it  lower  it  is  a  lower  rate. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  have  been  wondering  wlxat  the  producer  of  raw 
sugar  would  do  to  comply  with  your  suggestion  and  bring  in  sugai 
in  the  State  where  it  could  be  used.  We  find  millions  of  pounds  of 
sugar  in  the  raw  state  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sugar  enough  for 
human  consumption,  we  will  say,  but  some  process  would  have  to 
be  adopted  to  make  it  fit  for  use  here.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
a  question  whether  your  small  sugar  producer,  say  in  Java,  the 
Philippines,  and  some  other  places,  coula  have  his  raw  sugar  in  such 
shape  as  it  could  be  sold  to  the  consumer;  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
that  that  is  possible  except  through  a  great  deal  of  labor.  In  other 
words,  I  wonder  if  they  have  or  comd  obtain  the  facilities  with 
moderate  expense,  so  that  the  man  who  produced  sugar  from  a  small 
place,  say  a  small  plot  of  ground  m  Java,  could  put  it  on  the  market 
m  America  direct  without  going  through  some  other  hands  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  My  only  impression  is  that  we  are  finding  the  industry 
necessary.  In  a  small  way  some  are  trying  to  make  the  other  su^ar 
popular,  but  it  could  not  bear  the  test  of  commercial  competition 
nere  now.  In  this  country  and  in  other  countries  we  have  come  to 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  raw  sugar  that  is  edible;  cane  sugar  of 
course  in  every  way  can  be  used,  lout,  I  say,  if  our  people  would 
learn  to  use  the  yellow  sugar  it  would  be  very  much  cheaper  and 
better. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  would  be  all  right  if  they  could  produce  it 
in  such  shape  as  you  have  it  exhibited  here,  but  I  apprehend  that  if 
you  took  the  Java  planter,  who  perhaps  has  half  an  acre,  or  maybe 
as  low  as  a  quarter  acre,  whatever  little  plot  of  ground  he  could  afford 
to  handle,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  put  the  sugar  on  the  market  in 
any  form  that  it  could  be  used,  and  ii  he  had  to  sell  it  to  somebody 
he  would  do  it  through  the  refiner. 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  would  probably  have  to  be  sold  to  the  refiner. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  maple  sugar,  if  you  send  out  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  We  manufacture  a  gooa  deal  of  maple  sugar  in 
northern  New  York.  I  used  to  manufacture  it  myself  when  I  was  a 
boy  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  maple  sugar  that  is 
edible. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  the  Indians  do  it  to-day  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  why  the  Canadians  produce  some 
maple  sugar  that  is  so  black. 

Dr.  Wiley.  If  our  people  could  be  taught  to  use  yellow  cane  sugar 
all  of  these  people  would  try  to  make  better  sugar;  and  just  see  what 
we  would  save  m  freights.  Lots  of  this  sugar  comes  over  here  50  per 
cent  water  and  dirt,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  freight  on  it.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  bring  it  over  here  in  a  higher  state. 

Mr.  IliNDS.  Dr.  Wiley,  as  a  scientist,  would  you  not  think,  in  view 
of  the  many  delicate  questions  of  chemistry  ana  production  and  habit 
and  predisposition  of  the  public  and  everything  of  that  sort,  that  the 
only  way  we  could  get  at  what  adjustments  of  duties  ought  to  be 
made,  wnat  the  adjustments  of  differential  ought  to  be,  would  be  to 
have  this  whole  question  gone  into  by  the  Tariff  Board  as  a  matter 
of  business,  as  they  have  gone  into  wool  ?  Do  you  believe  that  by 
investigating  the  subject  in  a  desultory  way,  like  this  committee  is 
and  must  do  it,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  go  into  these  adjustments  any 
better  than  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  done  it  ? 
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Dr.  Wiley.  I  could  not  express  an  opinion  on  that.  To  go  into 
this  in  a  scientific  way  you  would  have  to  supplement  what  my  assis- 
tant and  I  have  done — to  go  into  the  actual  production  of  sugar.  It 
may  cost  more  to  take  raw  sugar  and  make  good  sugar;  that  is  a 
matter  we  did  not  consider  in  these  tables.  We  can  tell  you  from 
the  point  of  view  covered  here  what  sugar  will  yield  of  different  grades, 
based  on  the  experience  of  many  years  of  practice.  Now,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  making  white  sugar  out  of  low-grade  sugar  must  come 
into  consideration.  But  then  you  must  remember  that  they  get 
more  by-products  out  of  the  low-grade  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Those  matters  are  easily  ascertainable. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  but  the  point  I  am  maldng  is  as  to  this  refining 
industry.  The  fingers  of  my  two  hands  [holdiDg  up  hands]  are  about 
all  there  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  fingers  are  too  many  to  express  them. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes,  and  to  put  the  control  of  the  business  in  those 
few  hands,  we  come  here  and  put  a  differential  on  sugar  and  it  practi- 
cally puts  the  supply  of  sugar  in  this  country  into  those  hands.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  sugar  refiners  had  anything  to  do  with  raising  sugar 
2  cents  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  have  been  so  lam- 
basted for  saying  just  incidentally  things  of  this  kind  that- 1  am  very 
thin  skinned  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  won't  embarrass  you.  I  am  not  thin 
skinned,  although  I  have  been  lambasted  I  am  taking  up  for  them  on 
this  proposition.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  rise  in  sugar  was  not  confined 
to  this  country,  but  was  greater  at  Hamburg  and  at  London  and  in 
other  markets,  it  would  seem  to  acquit  our  American  refiners  of  any 
particular  guilt  about  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  it  would  seem  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  also  is  true  that  they  have  to  pay  more  money, 
lock  up. more  capital — in  other  words,  if  raw  sugar  went  up  just  tne 
same  as  refined  sugar,  it  was  not  to  the  refiners'  interest  to  run  the 
price  up  except  to  correspond  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  It  is  not  to  their  interest  to  make  the  price  too  high, 
as  I  said  awhile  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
refijiers,  but  I  will  not  press  the  question,  as  I  do  not  care  about  em- 
barrassing you.  I  will  add,  that  if  the  price  of  refined  sugar  was  run 
up  withoutrunning  the  price  of  raw  sugar  up,  of  course  it  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  refiners.  We  can  all  see  that.  But  if  when  the 
price  of  refined  sugar  goes  up  the  price  of  raw  sugar  goes  up  corre- 
spondingly, I  do  not  see  anything  that  the  refiners  make  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Why  does  the  price  go  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  would  put  it  up  because  they  buy  the  raw 
sugar  at  a  higher  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Somewhere  it  is  put  up. 

The  Chairman.  The  people  who  sell  the  raw  sugar  put  it  up. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  they  put  it  down,  too  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  just  like  anything  else,  I  take  it,  supply  and 
demand,  I  think. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  If  you  will  notice  since  the  wheat  harvest  wielded  an 
influence  in  this  country,  the  magnitude  of  it,  the  price  of  wheat 
varies  at  different  times;  the  price  of  wheat  has  varied  10  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  past  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  I  knew  there  had  been  some  little  change. 

Dr.  Wiley.  The  extremes  in  price  have  varied  as  much  as  10  cents 
per  bushel  in  the  past  two  months;  why  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Because  the  crop  of  wheat  is  larger  than  they 
gambled  on  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  doix't  know  why. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  explanation  given  in  the  London  Economist  as  to 

Erice  of  sugar  was  that  in  Europe  when  the  price  went  up  it  was 
ecause  of  reports  of  shortage  in  the  European  crop  instead  of  sugar 
speculators. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  will  find  that  the  American  refiners 
actually  paid  as  much  more  for  their  raw  sugar  as  they  got  out  of  their 
refined. 

Dr.  Wiley.  So  they  didn't  make  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  less,  because  their  raw  sugar  cost  them 
more,  and  in  my  opinion  they  actually  lost  money.   . 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  statement  in  my  posses* 
sion,  which  I  will  produce  when  we  come  to  make  up  our  report, 
showing  the  importation  of  sugar  at  every  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  for 'the  last  fiscal  jear,  or  for  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  1911,  and  the  prices  taken  from  the  invoices  on  those  entries 
shows  that  sugar  purchased  for  delivery  in  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  1911,  were  on  contracts  made  when  the  price  of  sugar 
was  low,  and  that  there  were  no  sugars  being  imported  m  August  and 
September,  1911,  or  practically  none  at  all,  on  the  quotations  given 
for  those  months. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  makes  a  whole  lot  of  difference. 

The  Chairman.  It  shows  that  the  refiners  took  advantage  of  their 
opportunities,  the  same  as  do  the  beet-sugar  men. 

At.  Fordney.  It  shows  the  difference  in  the  propositions,  because 
when  the  beet  sugar  crop  came  on  the  market  it  Drought  the  price 
down  from  74  cents  to  5.55  cents. 

^ir.  Raker.  You  answered  a  question  a  moment  ago  that  I  want  a 
little  explanation  on.  You  said  you  had  not  investigated  the  matter 
of  sugar  refiners  raising  the  price  and  did  not  want  to  express  an  opin- 
ion thereon,  and  in  that  connection  using  the  expression  "thin 
skinned."  In  anything  you  have  made  an  investigation  of  and  under- 
stand, there  is  nothing  thin  skinned  about  you  and  about  what  you 
have  to  state  on  subjects  of  that  kind,  is  there  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Not  a  bit.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  all  these  questions 
on  political  economy  and  prices  are  beyond  the  scope  of  my  investiga- 
tion. I  will  not  say  anytning  on  a  thing  I  have  not  investigated,  and 
did  not  come  here  to  speak  on  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  question  I  want  to  ask,  and  this 
would  not  be  asked  hut  for  the  statement  you  made.  You  said  you 
were  a  protectionist  and  believed  in  encouraging  this  sugar  mdustry 
as  well  as  all  other  inchistries  in  the  United  States,  I  believe  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  beheve  in  establishing  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  how  far  you  go  in  this  matter  of  pro- 
tection. Suppose  the  truth  is  that  it  cost  about  4  cents  per  pound  to 
produce  every  pound  of  beet  i^nd  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
while  other  countries  may  on  account  of  their  conditions,  method  of 
production,  labor,  or  other  causes,  produce  cane  sugar  for  1  cent  per 
pMJund  and  beet  sugar  for  2  cents  per  pound,  do  you  still  think  the 
American  consumer  ought  to  pay  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  proposition;  you  are  asking 
me  to  consider  a  good  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  see  how  far  you  are  a  protectionist. 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  how  far  I  will  go.  I  will  go 
this  far  as  a  protectionist:  When  I  consider  the  beneficial  effect  of 
this  sugar  industry  on  other  agricultural  industries  I  would  go  as  far 
as  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain that  industry. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  how  much  it  cost  the  people  who  con- 
sumed that  sugar  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  no  matter  how  mucli  it  cost.  If  it  were  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  as  a  whole,  then  I  am  for 
it.  If  I  looked  at  it  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the 
man  making  the  sugar,  as  I  stated  before,  I  would  not  want  to  tax 
myself  as  a  consumer  too  much '  but  if  I  see  that  by  paying  a  little 
more  for  my  sugar  the  great  agricultural  industry  in  this  country  is 
benefited,  I  am  willing  to  pav  it.     I  would  go  just  that  far. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  you  also  not  be  governed  by  the  fact  of  the 
general  prosperity  wliich  has  come  in  this  country,  giving  a  present 
income  to  workers  of  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  times  what  it  is 
elsewhere  ?  Isn^t  that  a  problem  to  be  considered  in  that  connection 
also  'i 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  difference  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  it  is  close  to  that,  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  do  not  know  that  labor  in  tliis  country  is  more  highly 
paid  than  similar  labor  in  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  know  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  to 
live  here  than  in  England  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  it  costs  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  not  in  that  proportion. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  two-thirds  of  this  labor,  or  maybe  three-fourths  of  ii^ 
were  foreign  labor,  used  in  producing  cane  and  beets  i 

Dr.  Wiley.  Yes;  with  foreign  labor. 

"Mr.  Raker.  Wouldn't  you  make  a  difference  there  also  ? 

Dr,  Wiley.  Yes;  but  because  the  labor  is  performed  in  the  ITnited 
States.  I  think  that  is  a  benefit  to  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is 
a  benefit  to  me  that  my  shoemaker  lives  in  this  country,  even  if  I 
pay  a  little  more  for  my  shoes,  because  he  is  a  citizen  and  he  contrib- 
utes to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  these  men  have  protection  for  the  purpose  of  |)ro- 
ducin^  their  sugar  beets  and  cane  ought  they  not  to  pay  good,  high 
American  wages  for  their  labor  instead  of  foreign  labor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Do  you  mean  that  he  imports  foreign  labor? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Well,  that  is  contrary"  to  law. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  that  ho  lias  hero. 
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Dr.  Wiley.  He  probably  hires  labor  as  low  as  ho  can,  but  do  you 
think  you  can  get  foreign  labor  in  this  countr>^  at  less  than  you  have 
to  pay  home  labor  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  yes.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  sugar-beet 
and  sugar-cane  people  do  that. 

Dr.  Wiley.  Then  I  wish  they  would  send  some  up  to  my  farm  in 
Loudoun  County,  Va. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  employ  your  neighbors  or  low-price  labor  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  I  pay  pretty  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  Have  tne  members  of  the  committee  any  other 
questions  to  ask  Dr.  Wiley  ? 

Dr.  Wiley.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  discussion  of  political 
economy  by  me  I  hope  you  will  not  take  too  seriously,  because  that 
is  not  my  specialty.  I  have  my  own  views  about  it,  but  would  not 
like  to  say  they  are  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  can  do  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us  on  that  score,  for 
the  rest  of  us  are  more  or  less  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Dr. 
Wiley,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


AFTER   recess. 


The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  (-hairman,  before  we  resume,  will  you  allow 
me  to  correct  a  statement  I  had  in  mind  when  Dr.  Wiley  was  on  the 
stand  ?  It  was  a  matter  I  wanted  to  ask  him  about,  but  I  could  not 
ask  it  until  I  looked  it  up  a  little  later.  I  asked  him  about  the 
differential,  wliich  was  the  difference  between  168^  and  190.  It  is 
really  only  7i  cents,  because  on  each  one  of  the  degrees  above  96 
degrees  it  is  3^  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  runs  it  up  to  82^, 
and  the  real  differential,  instead  of  being  21  i,  as  we  had  it,  is  but  7^ 
cents,  because  on  96-degree  sugar  it  is  168^;  on  97-degree  it  is  172, 
or  3i  cents  per  hundred  pounds  difference;  98-degrec,  175^;  99-degree, 
179;  and  100-degree  sugar,  182J.  Now,  the  differential  is  190, 
making  a  difference  of  7^  cents. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  THOMAS  DOTLE. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  give  the  stenographer  your  residence. 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  Saginaw  County,  village  of  Merrill,  Mich. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  raise  some  sugar  beets.  Will  you  tell  the 
committee,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  long  you  liave  raised  sugar 
beets,  and  what  it  costs  you  j)er  acre  to  raise  those  beets,  and  w^hat 
you  get  for  your  crop,  and  about  what  your  profit  is. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  never  raised  them  but  <mce.  They  put  in 
beets  on  my  farm  of  160  acres.     The  Sagmaw  Valley  sugar  people 
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rented  the  land,  and  then  I  put  in  some  the  next  year.  I  put  in  66i 
acres,  and  they  rented  the  land  the  next  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  year  you  rented  the  land  to  them,  and  they 
raised  the  crop  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  That  one  year  I  raised  them  myself.  My 
son  has  raised  them  ever  since.  Altogether,  six  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  the  beet  business.  The  lowest  our  crop  ever  ran  was  10 
tons  to  the  acre,  and  from  that  up  to  20;  probatly  an  average  of 
about  15  tons  to  the  acre,  or  near  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  how  far  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  first  edge  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ?     What  does  it  cost  you  to  produce  an  acre  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  plow  the  land  and  seed  it  and  cultivate  it,  and 
your  hand  labor,  and  to  pull  the  beets,  and  so  on.  Give  that  in 
detail,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  costs  about  $2  to  plow  the  land.  It  costs  about  50 
cents  an  acre  to  get  it  ready  for  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $2.50  for  plowing  and  harrowing  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  to  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  It  costs  about  40  cents  to  seed  and  50  cents  an 
acre  to  cultivate  them.     You  cultivate  them  four  times. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  it  costs  you  about  40  cents  to  seed  ? 

Mr.  Do^xE.  To  sow  the  seed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  costs  vou  about  50  cents  an  acre  to  cultivate 
them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  cultivate  how  many  times  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Four  times. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  be  $2  per  acre  for  cultivating  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes-  and  the  seed  costs  me  $2. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  planted  $2  worth  of  seed  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  put  on  20  pounds  to  the  acre;  but  that  is  not 
the  rule.     They  put  on  about  10  or  15  pounds  usually. 

Mr.  Fordney.  At  10  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  Doyle.  At  10  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney   But  you  planted  20  pounds? 

Mr  Doyle  Yes ;  it  was  my  first  experience,  and  I  wanted  to  put 
on  lots  of  it. 

Mr  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  in  addition  to  that,  what  else  does 
it  cost  you  to  raise  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  the  handwork  costs  mo  $20  an  acre;  that  is, 
what  the  foreigners  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  pay  the  foreigners  $20  an  acre  for  thinning  and 
hoeing,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  topping  the  beets  in  the  field  and  putting 
them  in  place,  and  it  costs  me  about  $1 .50  an  acre  for  lifting  them  with 
mv  own  teams,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  that  all  the  cost  of  production  besides  hauling? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thet  puts  them  in  piles  ready  to  load  and  be  hauled  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes ;  they  get  them  loaded  cheaper  now  than  they  did 
then,  about  $2  per  acre  less  for  labor. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  that  makes  $2.50  per  acre  for  preparing  the 
land  for  seeding,  40  cents  an  acre  for  seeding,  50  cents  per  acre  for 
cultivating,  S2  per  acre  for  seed,  $20  for  hand  labor,  and  $1.50  for 
lifting  the  beets  1 

Mr.  D0YI.E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $28.40  per  acre.  Now,  Mr.  Doyle,  what  does 
it  cost  you  to  deliver  those  beets  to  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  at  that  unless  you  hire  it 
done.  You  could  hire  it  aone  for  about  75  cents  an  acre  on  my  place. 
A  little  farther  back  it  would  cost  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Seventy-five  cents  per  ton,  you  mean  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  haul  with  your  own  teams  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  and  I  averaged  that  fall  3  tons  to  the  load  and 
hauled  tw^o  loads  a  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  if  you  were  compelled  to  have  that  done,  you 
say  about  75  cents  per  ton  would  be  a  fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  for  that  distance. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  how  many  tons  do  you  raise  to  the  acre  on 
an  average,  Mr.  Doyle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  15  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  make  the  cost  of  hauling  about  $11.25, 
and  you  would  add  that  to  your  total  cost  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Making  $39.65  for  raising  the  beets  and  delivering 
them  on  board  the  cars,  or  at  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  raise  15  tons  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Doyle? 

Mr.  Doyle.  On  an  average  about  that.     I  have  raised  more. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  raised  as  high  as  20  tons? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  had  a  little  over  20  tons  one  year.  It  runs  all  the 
way  from  10  to  20  tons. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  on  an  average  for  a  period  of  years  it  would  be 
about  15  tons? 

ilr.  Doyle.  15  tons  would  be  about  the  average. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  what  price,  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  get  these 
beets  delivered  at  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  $5.50  on  an  average.  Sometimes  there  is 
about  $1.30  difference,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  beets.  Some 
years  they  are  richer  than  otliers.  They  average  about  $5.50  right 
through  tne  six  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  would  leave  vou  $42.65  an  acre  profit,  not 
counting  anything  for  rent  for  your  land.  What  did  you  rent  your 
land  per  acre  for  when  you  rented  it  to  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  rented  them  160  acres  the  first  year  for  $1,600.  I 
rented  it  to  them  the  next  year  for  $1,200. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $10  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  for  rent  for  your 
land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Deducting  that  as  interest  upon  the  investment  in 
j^our  hmd  would  leave  you  $32.85  per  acre  profit.  Is  that  about  a 
fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  about  a  fair  average  for  our  country. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Doyle,  how  many  acres  you 
planted  each  year,  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  One  year  the  St.  Louis  Co.  had  in  over  200  acres. 
They  had  in  160  acres  and  I  had  66^  acres.  We  vary  from  50  to  80 
acres  each  year,  and  30  acres  sometimes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  may  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  your 
opinion  the  growing  of  beets  in  your  country,  being  a  profitable  crop 
as  it  is  and  being  intense  cultivation,  whether  it  fite  your  land  better 
for  other  crops?  Does  it  make  it  more  valuable  for  other  crops 
after  you  have  raised  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  great  deal  more  so,  more  than  any  crop  I  have  ever 
raised,  for  this  reason :  If  you  grow  any  beets,  you  have  got  to  keep 
your  land  clean  all  the  summer.  They  hoe  it  twice,  and  you  have  got 
to  keep  your  land  clean.  You  can  take  a  field  full  of  Canada  tlxistles, 
and  our  country  is  quite  a  Canada  thistle  country,  and  by  keeping  the 
beets  clean  it  kuls  the  thistle.  You  have  to  cut  them  so  many  different 
times  that  it  leaves  the  land  clean  and  nice.  We  never  think  of  plow- 
ing for  the  next  crop.  We  put  the  ground  in  oats,  usually,  the  next 
time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  other  crop  raised  on  your  farm  that 
yields  you  the  profit  per  acre  that  beets  do  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  think  any  other  coip  yields  us  half  as  much. 
We  have  done  well  since  we  raised  beets.  We  have  all  douQ  tolerably 
well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  do  you  make  any  use  of  the  tops? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Do  you  sell  them  or  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  feed  them.  Last  year  we  fed  51  steei-s  and  this 
year  we  are  feeding  50.  We  commence  about  the  time  we  commence 
pulling  the  beets  m  the  fall  and  drawing  them  out,  and  they  feed 
cattle  faster  than  anything  I  ever  used.  But  we  have  to  feed  some 
dry  feed  with  them,  uke  hay  or  com  or  stalks,  or  something  like  that, 
beicause  the  beets  alone  would  fix  the  cattle  so  thev  would  not  thrive 
so  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  figure  your  beet  tops  worth  per  acre 
as  fodder  for  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  If  the  beets  are  put 
in  late  there  are  a  great  deal  more  tops  on  them,  and  if  they  are  put 
in  early  and  get  ripe  quick  there  are  not  so  many  tops  on  them.  I 
would  say  from  $3  to  $5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  are  worth  about  $3  per  acre  for  food? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  amount  should  be  added  to  the  figures  already 
given  here  as  your  profit  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  They  are  not  only  good  for  cattle;  they  are 
good  for  sheep.  They  are  good  things  to  feed  any  animal  of  that 
nature,  either  sheep  or  cattle. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  spoke  of  foreign  labor.  What  kind  of  labor  is 
that  foreign  labor  ?  Is  it  of  the  same  average  efficiency  as  the  labor 
you  could  employ  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  get  Bohemians  mostly  in  there.  They  are  good 
people,  most  of  them.  They  buy  lots  of  grub  and  work  hard,  and 
Duy  some  whisky  and  beer. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Their  money,  then,  is  spent  in  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  bet  it  is.  There  are  a  few  of  them  who  have 
bought  farms  arouiui  there,  quite  a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen  within  my 
scope  of  knowledge,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  ou  told  me,  Mr.  Doyle,  about  a  young  man,  an 
Austrian,  who  came  to  work  on  your  farm  six  years  ago,  18  years  of 
age.  I  would  like  for  you  to  tell  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
wnsit  success  the  young  man  has  made  in  those  six  years. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  he  has  got  $5^000  in  our  bank,  aud  he  has  gone 
back  to  Austria  to  get  himself  a  wife  and  then  come  back  and  buy  a 
farm.  . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  started  as  a  boy  18  years  of  age  six  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  worked  for  you  each  year,  but  raised  some 
beets  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  raised  some  beets  for 
himself,  renting  a  piece  of  land  near  a  corner  of  our  farm. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  in  six  years'  time  he  had  $5,000  in  the  bank  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  had  $5,000  in  the  bank  at  the  last  bank  meeting. 
We  were  talking  there  about  it.  He  had  got  enough  then  and  gone 
to  the  old  country  for  a  wife  and  left  the  money  in  the  bank  until  he 
got  back. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  the  labor  there  is  good  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  As  good  as  the  average  labor  you  can  pick  up  at 
home? 

Mr.  Doyle.  A  great  deal  better.  These  people  work  very  hard. 
They  commence  as  sopn  as  they  can  see  and  work  as  long  as  they  can 
see,  and  after  they  get  through  with  the  beets  the  farmers  use  them 
in  other  ways. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Organized  labor  does  not  affect  them  in  their  day's 
work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  They  work  hard  for  us.  Wlien  I  left  home  there 
were  four  of  them  drawing  teets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  opinion  has  the  growing  of  beets  added  value 
to  the  general  wealth  of  tiie  country  and  the  price  of  land  in  your 
neighborhood? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  our  land  has  gone  up  75,  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  I  have  got  a  farm  I  bought  at  $10  per  acre  about  25  years  ago, 
in  a  raw  state,  you  know,  and  cleared  it  up,  and  I  can  get  to-aay 
$100  an  acre  for  it  any  time.  Then  we  have  a  httle  bank  there. 
I  am  interested  in  it.  Before  this  beet  industry  came  in  we  had 
$60,000,  the  highest  we  ever  got,  and  now  it  amounts  to  almost 
$300,000.  We  started  another  one  5  miles  east  of  there  two  years 
ago,  and  the  cashier  said  if  he  could  get  it  up  to  $100,000  he  would  be 
tickled.  He  is  a  boy  we  had  with  us  who  thought  he  could  do  well. 
He  now  has  $212,000,  and  the  bank  is  only  three  years  old  next  spring. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  apart  are  those  banks  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Five  imles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  your  bank  covers  a  territory,  say,  of  two  miles 
and  a  half  each  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  Well,  north  and  south  it  would  cover  more  of  a 
territory,  probably  9  miles  north,  but  not  so  far  south.  It  is  a  good 
farming  country. 
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Mr-  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  heft  of  that  money  deposited  by  the  farmers, 
or  people  in  the  village? 

Mr.  Doyle.  By  the  farmers.  The  merchants  have  a  little  money 
there,  but  they  borrow,  more  than  they  tever  have  on  deposit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  beet  industry  has  added 
much  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  the  grandest  thing  that  ever  struck  our  country 
for  everybody,  not  only  for  the  man  that  grows  the  beets,  but  by 
bringing  these  people  in  there  we  can  use  tnem  for  other  purposes, 
on  tne  farm  and  everywhere.  We  are  all  happy,  and  we  are  all 
getting  along  good,  and  everybody  has  got  a  few  aollars  in  money. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doyle,  are  there  many  mortgages  on  the  farms 
in  your  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  have  to  hunt  around  quite  a  bit  to  find  a  place  to 
put  money.  Now,  you  see  about  all  the  mortgages  left  are  when 
some  Ohio  man  or  Indiana  man  comes  in  there  to  buy  one  of  our 
farms,  he  has  perhaps  about  half  enough  to  buy  it,  and  he  borrows 
the  rest  of  it.  They  are  about  all  the  mortgages  left.  Mr.  Hansey 
told  jou  that,  you  will  remember,  coming  along  on  the  train.  I  said 
to  him:  "You  used  to  be  quite  a  lender  of  money  in  our  country, 
how  many  mortgages  have  you  got  now?"  He  said:  "I  haven't 
got  any." 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  are  evidently  pleased  with  the 
industrv? 

Mr.  f)oYLE.  Sure. 

ilr.  Fordney.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  men  in  your 
neighborhood  who  raise  beets  and  have  complaints  to  make,  and 
who  are  not  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney,  you  will  find  that  everywrhere.  The 
general  tone  of  the  people  is  that  they  are  satisfied  and  willing  to 
raise  the  beets,  and  T  can  prove  it  to  you.  Now,  last  year  there  was 
some  fellow  went  around  and  was  going  to  get  them  $6  sure  per  ton, 
and  a  lot  of  them  held  off.  They  don't  get  that.  They  get  about 
$5.50.  Now,  there  is  always  some  fellow,  you  know,  who  won't 
work,  and  who  would  not  have  any  money  unless  the  price  of  washing 
went  up,  or  something  like  that,  but  the  tone  of  affairs,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  all  happy  and  contented. 

5lr.  Fordney.  And  if  the  price  of  washing  went  up,  that  fellow's 
wife  would  do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Doyle,  is  tliere  any  di^nsion  of  territory  in  the 
vicinity  in  wliich  you  live;  that  is  to  say,  do  the  different  sugar 
conapanies  compete  in  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  are  three  of  tliem  there,  the  Owosso,  the  St. 
Louis,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Have  you  raised  beets  for  more  tlian  one  firm  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  have 'raised  beets  for  the  whole  of  them.  We  have 
raised  them  for  the  Saginaw  Sugar  Co.,  and  my  boy  was  a  little  slow 
contracting  last  winter,  and  when  it  came  contracting  time  they  had 
all  they  wanted,  so  he  couldn't  get  a  contract,  and  the  Owosso  people 
gave  him  a  contract. 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  you  are  raising  beets  this  year  for  the  Owosso 
Co.,  which  is  an  independent  company,  and  the  Saginaw  (^o.  is  one  of 
the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  factories  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  guess  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  say  you  have  also  raised  beets  for  the  St. 
Louis  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  independent  company  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  find  any  great  difference  in  the  treatment 
you  receive  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  There  is  no  difference.  The  men  are  on  the  ground  all 
the  time,  and  if  you  hke  one  better  than  the  other  you  deal  with  him. 
So  far  as  the  result  is  concerned  I  would  just  as  leave  work  for  one  as 
the  other. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  chairman  wants  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
Democrat.  I  told  him  you  are  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat,  and  he 
«aid  you  must  be  a  Foraney  Democrat. 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  he  will  go  to  my  country  he  will  find  more  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  very  well  understand  that. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney  lias  always  stood  by  us,  and  I  don't  know 
whv  us  Democrats  should  go  back  on  him. 

Sir.  Fordney.  Mr,  Doyle,  I  ask  this  question  because  some  testi- 
mony has  been  given  here  that  the  sugar  factories  held  the  sugar-beet 
farmers  up  strictly  to  the  terms  stated  in  their  contracts.  Do  the 
sugar  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  your  home,  or  those  for  whom  you 
raise  beets,  hold  you  strictly  to  the  terms  of  your  contract  ? 

Mr.  DoYT.E.  I  will  bet  any  man  in  Washington  or  who  will  come 
here  that  if  I  get  a  contract  from  any  one  of  the  contractors  for  five 
acres  that  I  will  be  allowed  to  raise  100  acres  if  I  care  to. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Will  they  permit  you  sometimes  to  raise  more  beets, 
plant  more  acreage,  than  3rou  contract  for  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  will  give  me  a  contract  for  5  acres  if  I  ask  for 
it  and  yet  give  mo  all  the  seed  I  need  for  100  acres  if  I  wish  it,  and 
even  then,  if  I  am  not  satisfied  with  their  treatment,  I  can  goto  the 
next  man  with  my  beets.     They  have  offered  me  these  things. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  the  conditions  any  better  now  for  the  average 
farmer  raising  sugar  beets  than  they  were  when  you  first  began  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  a  good  deal  better.  Well,  when  tliey  first 
commenced  raising  beets  they  had  to  put  them  on  the  car.  They 
would  say  they  would  have  a  car  there  like  to-day-  and,  of  course, 
they  didnH  own  the  railroads— but  the  car  would  nt  get  thexe  until 
to-morrow.  You  would  come  out  with  a  load  of  beets  expecting  the 
ear,  and  might  get  there  with  two  or  three  loads  and  no  car,  and 
there  you  would  be.  Now  they  have  weigh  stations  and  they  weigh 
the  beets  right  there,  each  and  every  wagonload,  and  give  you  a 
bill  for  what  beets  you  weigh,  and  your  wagon  can  go  back  for 
another  load,  and  tliey  give  you  a  bill  for  what  beets  you  bring,  right 
along.  If  they  don't  have  the  car  right  there  they  now  let  you  put 
your  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  load  theili  on  the  car  at  their 
own  expense. 

Anotner  tiling  that  they  do  to  help  the  farmer:  You  can  pile  your 
beets  up  in  a  pile  in  half  ton  or  ton  piles  and  cover  them  up  and  keep 
them  until  December  in  good  shape,  and  they  will  give  you  half  a 
dollar  extra — above  the  price  paid  in  the  fall.  In  that  way  a  fellow 
is  liable  to  do  a  little  more  than  he  has  to,  rather  than  otherwise. 
For  instance,  that  will  allow  you  to  go  ahead  in  the  fall  and  do  your 
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fall  plowing,  and  get  up  with  your  work,  and  then,  when  you  could  not 
do  anything  else,  you  can  haul  those  beets,  and  even  then  get  half  a 
dollar  a  ton  extra  in  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  haul  them  in  December  or  in  January  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  You  can  commence  any  time  after  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, and  then  they  will  give  you  half  a  dollar  per  ton  extra  price. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  cleiivered  your  beets  this  year'^ 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  or  at  least  they  hadn't  hauled  them  away 
when  I  left  on  the  14th. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  give  you  50  cents  per  ton  extra  to  cover  the 
w^ork  of  covering  the  beets  and  holding  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  To  hold  them  until  December,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  object  of  that  is  that  when  the  season  first 
opens  they  have  a  great  rush  in  delivery  of  beets,  and  they  wish  to 
have  some  held  back? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  will  tell  you,  Joe,  how  that  is.  You  can  not  haul 
your  beets  in  a  great  pile,  and  sometimes  they  pile  them  too  big  and 
don,'t  have  proper  stuff  to  cover  them  over  with,  and  rainy  warm 
weather  comes,  but  the  sugar  companies  have  already  paid  for  them, 
or  has  already  bought  them  and  given  you  your  ticket,  and  the  beets 
go  into  the  sugar  companies,  and  every  night  in  15  minutes  you  get 
your  pay.  If  they  are  out  in  the  field  where  they  grew  and  are  put 
up  in  proper  shape  they  are  m  just  as  good  shape  as  when  you  pull 
them.  If^  you  put  them  in  good  big  piles  and  throw  all  of  the  leaves 
over  them  they  don^t  freeze,  and  the  leaves  come  off  easy.  If  you 
put  them  in  a  little  small  square,  leaves  out  and  not  properly  cov- 
ered they  may  freeze,  but  if  you  put  them  in  a  good  big  pile  1  have 
had  them  to  keep  until  February  ]ust  as  good  as  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Doyle,  you  spoke  of  freezing  and  tha^^-ing  caus- 
ing them  to  ferment.  If  you  store  them  that  way  do  they  depreciate 
any  as  to  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  couldn't  tell  you  a  thing  about  that.  You  will  have 
to  ask  the  sugar  people  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  They  pay  you  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  are  paid  just  the  same,  because  they  were  all  right 
when  we  let  go  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  sugar  factories  would  have  to  lose  if  there  was 
any  loss  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  do  not  deduct  any  loss  from  your  price  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  price  do  you  pay  for  seed  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Ten  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  told  me  once  when  coming  down  on  the 
train  that  while  you  had  used  $2  worth  of  seed,  or  20  pounds  to  the 
acre,  yet  you  found  that  10  pounds  or  10^  pounds  to  the  acre  was  a 
plenty  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  yes;  10  is  enough.  Since  that  time  a  fellow 
learns  a  little  you  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  thought  if  there  was  any  virtue  in  1  pound 
there  was  more  virtue  in  2  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  thought  I  would  do  my  best.  It  was  my  fii-st  effort 
with  beets.  I  had  been  watching  beets  for  years,  but  was  scared 
when  I  started  in. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  thought  it  to  be  a  good  crop  and  that  you 
would  plant  some  in  an  experimental  way  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  ves;  I  nad  good  lana. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Fo'r  the  sake  of  satisfying  my  curiosity  I  will  ask  how- 
large  are  the  piles  in  which  ^ou  pile  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle,  Well,  my  friend,  about  12  rows  and  about  3  rods 
apart  is  the  way  I  pile  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Twelve  rows  in  a  pile  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes.  That  would  be  12  rows  in  length,  about  the 
length  of  this  table,  and  sometimes  20  and  sometimes  24  and  some- 
times 28  inches  apart.  We  raise  beets  about  24  inches  apart,  and 
we  put  in  12  rows,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  you  can  throw  the  beets; 
a  rod  and  a  half  each  way  to  throw  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  make  a  pile,  say,  about  6  feet  high  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  4  feet  high  and  sometimes  about  6  or  8  feet 
across. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  would  conical,  or  hke  a  haycock  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  put  the  beet  leaves  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cold  weather  will  that  stand  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  With  the  beet  leaves  put  on  it  will  stand  zero  weather, 
and  a  good  deal  more  for  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Without  snow  covering  the  pile  uj)  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh  yes,  yes. 

Mr.  HiN£ts.  Doesn't  the  rain  get  in  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  with  the  beet  leaves  on  them. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  just  throw  them  on  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  throw  the  leaves  right  on.  The  beet  leaves  are 
around  on  the  outside  of  the  pile  in  the  first  place.  We  throw  the 
beets  in  a  pile,  leaving  a  place  in  the  middle,  and  then  we  commence 
on  top  and  throw  beets  in  the  space,  with  the  beet  leaves  on  the  front 
of  the  pile,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  just  to  throw  them  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  cohl  weather  do  vou  have  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  we  have  it  down  below  zero  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  still  tlie  beets  will  not  freeze  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  if  the  beet  leaves  are  properly  put  on,  the  beets 
won't  freeze  at  all. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  could  not  pile  potatoes  or  pumpkins  or  anything 
of  that  sort  in  that  way,  couhl  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  you  couldn't  keep  potatoes  or  pumpkins  or 
anything  else  like  that. 

\fr.  Malby.  Not  without  covering  them  up  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  you  couldn't  keep  them  in  that  way  anyhow. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Beets  seem  to  stand  freezes  better  than  the  other 
tilings  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  put  these  piles  of  beets  12  feet  wide  and  8  or  10 
feet  high  sometimes,  out  that  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  these  beets  freeze  sometimes  in  the  pile '? 

ilr.  Doyle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  doesn't  hurt  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  they  are  not  hurt  so  long  as  they  don't  freeze  and 

^law  and  keep  on  doing  that.     They  have  had  a  little  before  tliis 

year;  that  is,  as  I  overheard  of  it.     W^e  are  having  a  terrible  winter  up 
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there  now;  that  is,  freezmg  and  thawing,  until  I  came  away  from 
home.     ^Vhere  beets  were  m  those  big  piles  they  claim  they  were, 
damaged  a  little. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  the  beet  growers  of  your  section  of  Michigan 
any  sort  of  association  or  organization  i 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no;  every  man  is  on  his  own  hook.  Do  you  mean 
the  farmers  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes.     Is  there  any  organization  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  no ;  not  in  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you  these  questions, 
but  we  ought  to  find  out  about  these  things. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Sure.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for,  to  tell  you  all  we 
know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  around  you  t 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  interest  in  any  beet-sugar  com- 
pany or  factory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  any  such  company? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  a  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  your  people  own  any  stock  in  any  beet- 
su^ar  company  or  factory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  None  of  my  people  own  any. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  a  plain  Michigan  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  live  in  town  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  live  in  a  village. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  the  village  I 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  500  or  600  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  640  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  considerable  of  a  farm  in  Michigan,  I  take 
it? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  some  farm. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  raise  any  beets  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  my  son  looks  after  the  business  now. 

The  Chairman.  Does  he  raise  any  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh, yes;  right  along,  every  vear. 

The  Chairman.  I  thouglit  he  rented  his  land  to  the  company? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  it  was  me  tliat  done  that  when  I  first  commenced. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  rais3  all  of  the  beets  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  found  out  that  it  was  about  the  most  pr:)fitable 
crop  that  you  could  raise  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Altogether  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  beats  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  better  crop  than  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  Lord;  yas.  You  can  get  $1,000  any  time  out  of 
10  acr3s  of  land  put  in  beets.  How  many  acres  of  wheat  would  you 
have  to  raise  to  get  $1,000? 

TJie  Chairman.  A  good  many  mo'-e  acres  than  that. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Sure,  you  would .  We  haven't  any  crop  tliat  will 
stand  the  trouble  beets  do. 
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The  CiiAiRMAX.  Can  you  plant  beets  year  after  year  without  alter- 
nating your  crop,  or  do  you  alternate  your  crops? 

Mr.  Doyle.  N^;  we  don't  do  it,  but  I  done  it  once.  I  rentod  160 
acres  to  these  beet-sugar  people,  and  had  a  horse  pasture  in  the  corner 
of  the  160-acre  field.  They  put  in  boots  the  second  time,  while  I 
raised  beets  right  across  the  fence  from  tliom.  In  order  to  get  the  full 
amount  of  160  acres  they  had  to  go  over  a  couple  of  yards  beyond  the 
fence;  and,  as  I  said,  they  had  the  land  twice,  and  then  the  next  year 
I  put  those  two  rods  along  the  fence  they  had  had  to  make  up  their 
160  acres  into  beets  again.  Their  beets  all  blighted,  and  mine  blighted 
as  far  as  those  two  rods  of  land  went. 

The  Chairman.  That  experience  seemed  to  prove  that  you  ought 
not  to  plant  beets  in  the  same  land  in  two  successive  years? 

Mr.  DoTLE.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  do  plant  beets  as  your  crop  on  a  piece 
of  land,  do  you  put  all  of  the  by-products  back  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  none  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  by-product  that  the  farmer  gets  after 
selling  his  beets  to  the  sugar  factory? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  those  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Doyle.  He  gets  his  leaves. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Feed  them  to  the  cattle  or  to  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  good  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Dandy. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  by-product  that  you  get  back? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  balance  goes  with  the  beets  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  there  any  part  of  the  beet  that  would  make  a 
good  improving  fertilizer  if  turned  in  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  might  be  that  the  pulp  would. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  factory  ha.s  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  but  leaves,  and  they  are 
too  valuable  to  be  used  as  fertilizer  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  We  then  sow  oats  on  the  land,  and  seed  it 
down  and  raise  hay,  and  pasture  it,  and  go  on  again  with  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  quite  firm  in  your  opinion  that  it  is  not 
profitable  to  plant  beets  successively  in  the  same  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  was  not  profitable  in  our  locality.  Maybe  some- 
where else  it  is,  but  I  don^t  know  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  part  of  Michigan  it  would  not  do? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  don't  tliink  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  questions  I  wish  to 
ask  Mr.  Doyle  at  tliis  time. 

Mr.  F'ordney.  A  gentleman  just  tells  mo  that  the  only  thing  left  at 
the  factory  is  the  lime  cake,  and  that  that  is  thrown  awav,  and  that 
the  factories  will  give  same  to  the  farmers  if  they  will  haul  it  away. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dovle,  did  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know,  but  it  is  too  far  away  for  me  to 
haul  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  the  factory  from  your  farm? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  The  closest  one  is  14  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Which  factory  is  that  ? 

Mr.  DoYUB.  The  St.  Lo.uis  factory. 

The  Chairman.  What  company  owns  that  factory,  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  the  St.  Louis  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  anything  to  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  them  beets  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  their  plants  do  you  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  mostly  take  beets  to  Bay  City,  but  if  they  get  too 
many  there  I  ship  them  to  their  other  factory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  deliver  your  beets  to  these  sugar  factories 
or. are  they  shipped  from  stations  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  have  stations.  One  of  their  factories  is  19  miles 
and  the  other  22  miles  from  me. 

The  Chairman.  They  run  a  car  up  to  the  station  at  your  place, 
and  you  dump  the  beets  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  dump  them  into  the  car,  if  they  have  one  there; 
if  not,  we  dump  the  beets  on  the  ground  and  they  put  them  into  the 
car. 

The  Chairman.  They  consider  that  a  delivery  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  a  delivery  to  them  just  as  much  as  if  put 
into  the  car.     They  go  out  and  have  men  to  load  the  beets  into  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  weigh  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Right  at  your  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  go  and  look  at  the  weighing  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  ves;  they  have  a  man  there  to  see  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  belief  about  it  is  that  they  treat  you  pretty 
square  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  do  not  believe  anything  about  it;  I  know  they  do. 
I  am  an  old  man  and  have  had  considerable  experience  with  people 
and  would  be  pretty  apt  to  know  what  sort  of  treatment  I  get. 

The  Chairman,   i  ou  have  no  complaint  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  their  treatment  of  me  has  been  good;  their 
treatment  of  me  and  everybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I  am  a  pessimist 
on  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  all  of  the  sugar  companies  treat  you  alike  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  All  treat  me  alike,  and  everybody  else.  The  only 
difference  we  have  is  to  change  sometimes.  We  think  sometimes, 
after  we  have  sold  beets  a  certain  number  of  years  to  one  fellow, 
that  we  would  like  to  change,  and  we  will  go  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  reason  we  changed  last  year  was  because  we  could  not  help 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  your  farmers  are  like  ours.  They 
think  they  never  get  enough  for  cotton,  even  if  they  are  getting 
20  cents  per  pound.  Do  you  people  think  that  about  the  sale  of 
your  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  may  have  some  extreme  fellows  like  that, 
but  as  a  rule  our  people  are  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  the  majority  of  them  think  they  ought  to 
have  a  little  more  for  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  If  they  hadn't  they  wouldn't  have  held  out  last  fall 
and  would  have  contracted  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  So  some  farmers  even  in  Michigan  wish  to  get  a 
bigger  price  for  beets  ? 


[r.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  human  nature. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  so,  but  didn't  know  whether  it  was 
the  same  up  there  or  not.  Do  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee  wish 
to  ask  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two.  Did  I  understand  you 
to  say,  Mr.  Doyle,  that  you  figured  out  to  Mr.  Fordney  the  profit  on 
an  acre  of  beets  was  $32.85? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  how  it  figured  out;  Mr.  Fordney  can  tell. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  will  repeat  it  so  as  to  get  it  correct.  Mr.  Doyle 
gave  me  the  cost — and  see  if  I  am  correct,  Mr.  Doyle,  and  if  not, 
correct  me — ^as  follows: 

Per  acre. 

Plowing  land $2.  50 

Labor  seeding 40 

Seed 2.  00 

Four  cultivations  of  land,  at  50  cents  each 2.  00 

Hand  labor : 20.  00 

Lifting 1.  50 

Total 28.  40 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  complete  list  of  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  All  except  hauling,  which  was  $11.25  per  acre,  or  75 
cents  per  ton  for  hauling  15  tons.  Adding  the  hauling,  $11.25,  to  the 
$28.40  gives  us  $39.65. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Mr.  Fordney,  that  $20  per  acre  is  too  liigh  for  hand 
labor.  We  get  it  done  now  for  $16  and  $18.  Isn't  that  so  [turning  to 
one  of  the  Michigan  growers  behind  him]  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes. 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  $20  per  acre  is  based  on  20-inch  rows  of  beets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  cost  of  hand  labor  per  acre  varies  according  to 
the  width  of  the  rows  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  We  don't  raise  any  more  less  than  24  and 
28  inches,  and  the  28-inch  rows  are  $16  per  acre  for  hand  labor,  and 
the  24-inch  rows  are  $18. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  paid  $20  per  acre  for  hand  labor  for  the  beets 
you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes;  I  paid  that,  exactly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  raised  15  tons  per  acre,  for  which  you 
received  $5.50  per  ton,  or  $82.50  per  acre,  that  figure  being  your 
gross  receipts? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnry.  Deducting  $30.65  from  $82.50  leaves  $42.85.  Now, 
deducting  from  that  $42.85  $10  for  rent  of  your  land  leaves  $32.85 
besides  what  profit  there  is  in  the  tops,  whicli  you  say  is  from  $3  to 
$5  per  acre.  Adding  the  smaller  amount  named  for  value  of  tops,  $3 
per  acre,  to  the  $32.85,  which  we  had,  makes  $35.85  after  allowing 
$10  for  the  rent  of  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Tlie  gross  income  from  beets  per  acre  is  $82.50? 

Mr.  Doyle.  That  would  be  for  the  beets  alone. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  then  you  had  the  tops  ? 
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Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H1ND8.  That  would  be  on  toward  $90  per  acre  gro^  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  $85.50  to  $88.50  per  acrte,  according  to  the 
value  of  the  tops. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  would  that  compare  with  the  gross  receipts  from 
potatoes  % 

Mr.  DoYjLE.  I  never  raised  a  potato  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  in  the  potato  region  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  you  have  to  go  40  miles  west  of  us.  Half  of  our 
potatoes  that  we  eat  there  where  I  live  we  get  from  that  country 
west  of  us. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  com  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  the  canning  factories  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir;  just  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  that  to  feed  your  stock,  and  you  have 
sheep  and  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  we  always  have  50  or  100  steers  to  sell  in 
the  fall. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  aside  from  the  cattle  business  the  only  article 
you  sell  at  all  raised  on  your  farm  in  its  first  form  is  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Hinds.  You  transform  your  other  products  into  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Another  thing,  gentlemen,  while  Mr.  Doyle  has  only 
about  65  acres  in  beets 

Mr.  Doyle  (interrupting).  No;  I  have  640  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  in  beets. 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  ves. 

Mr.  Malby.  While  you  have  about  65  acres  in  beets,  they  are  grown 
on  a  farm  consisting  of  640  acres,  and  the  inquiry  I  would  hke  to  make 
is  as  to  whether  that  is  about  as  much  lanci  as  it  would  be  profitable 
for  you  to  have  in  beets  as  compared  with  a  farm  of  that  size  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Owin^  to  your  rotation  system  of  crops  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MALBY^  So  that  it  would  not  be  possible  or  profitable  to  have 
a  much  greater  acreage  than  you  do  have  in  beets  on  a  farm  of  that 
size  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  it  wouldnH. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  me  ask  you  what  crop  immediately  succeeds  the 
beets  ? 

Mr.  DoYXE.  Oats. 

Mr.  Malby'.  Does  that  come  next,  oats  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  would  it  be  before  you  would  go  back  to 
l>eets  again  ?     What  do  you  have  after  your  oat  crop  ? 

Mr.  DoY'LE.  We  don't  go  back  to  beets  again  for  four  or  five  years. 
We  have  so  much  land  that  we  usually  sow  the  beet  land  to  oats  next 
year,  and  the  next  year  we  have  hay  on  it,  and  maybe  we  get  hay 
twice,  and  then  feed  the  cattle  on  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  about  the  way  the  average  farmer  in  that  local- 
ity uses  his  land  ? 

"Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  raise  as  much  beets  per  acre  as  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  some  of  them  do^  and  some  of  them  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  average  crop  in  your  locality. 
Would  the  average  be  as  much  as  15  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  think  it  would  be  right  around  our  country.  It  is 
very  much  adapted  to  beets.  When  you  get  to  the  more  rolling  coun- 
try, it  is  not  so  good.  Our  country  is  black-ash  swamp  land  and  is 
rich.     Black  ash,  elm,  oak,  and  basswood  grows  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Alluvial  clay. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  average,  would  you  imagine,  beet 
crop  in  that  part  of  Michigan,  and  particularlv  in  that  locality  and, 
say,  for  15  or  20  miles  around,  what  number  of  tons  would  they  raise 
per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  saw  them  except  when 
growing.  When  you  get  on  the  rolling  land,  which  is  higher  and  nicer 
land  to  raise  grain  on,  the  beets  don't  look  as  thrifty  as  down  with  us. 
The  tops  don  t  look  as  good,  and  they  seem  to  die  down. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  cost  per  acre  with  your  neighbors; 
does  it  correspond  with  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  anybody  where  he  hires  it  done.  Sometiifies  a 
man  with  his  own  family  works  5  acres,  or  2  acres,  or  something  like 
that;  and  then,  of  course,  you  have  his  own  time  to  consider. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  you  nave  stated  that  the  factory  men  did  not 
seek  to  take  any  advantage  of  tlie  growers  of  beets  through  any 
technicality  of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  they  don't. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  do  not  seek  to  enforce  a  mere  technical  part  of 
their  agreement  against  the  beet  grower  so  as  to  embarrass  him  or 
prevent  his  getting  a  fair  price  for  liis  product  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  They  are  the  best  about  that  of  any  set  of  people  at 
all.  Tliey  will  come  and  advance  you  n^oney  with  which  to  take  care 
of  your  crop  if  you  can't  do  it  yourself.  Tiiey  have  local  men,  and 
they  liave  a  certain  territory  to  look  after.  Sometimes  a  man  will 
tliink  he  can  take  care  of  himself;  well,  he  can't  do  it.  Harvest 
comes  on,  and  he  can't  get  help,  and  they  will  furnish  him  money  to 
get  help  to  get  his  beets  in  shape. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  soil  of  yours  is  fairly  easy  to  cultivate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.        " 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Doyle,  when  you  put  in  your  crop  of  oats  after  you 
have  raised  beets  on  the  land,  how  many  bushels  or  oats  will  you  get 
per  acre  that  year  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  let's  see.  After  that  crop,  the  oats  I  tlunk  I  got 
was  48  bushels  per  acre.  It  was  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  blight  went 
all  over  the  countiy,  and  then  I  got  10  or  15  bushels  more  than  my 
neighbors  because  I  got  them  in  early.  One  year  I  got  my  oats 
sowed  before  the  freeze  was  out  of  the  ground;  just  threw  my  oats 
on  the  ground  and  dug  them  in.  That  year  I  was  lucky  because  I  was 
ahead  of  my  neighbors,  and  thev  came  along  after  it  came  on. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Iiow  much  was  that,  48  bushels  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  Usually  we  got  60  bushels  of  oats  to  the 
acre. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  hadn't  had  beets  on  that  land  the  year 
before,  but  had  been  doing  general  farming  with  it,  how  many  bushels 
of  oats  per  acre  would  you  nave  got  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  might  nave  got  just  the  same  thing  if  I  had  had  them 
in  as  early. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  you  do  not  think  the  fact  of  your  putting  beets 
on  the  land  increased  the  crop  of  oate  you  got  the  next  year? 

]SIr.  DOYX.E.  It  increases  it  in  this  way.  It  gets  the  land  clean. 
There  are  no  weeds  or  thistles  in  your  crop  the  next  year.  That  is 
the  only  advantage  I  know  of. 

Mr.  rliNDS.  It  does  not  help  the  land  any? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  understand  that  it  enriches  or  impoverishes 
the  land,  not  either  one. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  makes  it  cleaner? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  keeps  foul  stuff  off. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  employ  Bohemians? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Austrians,  and  sometimes  Belgians,  and  sometimes 
Bohemians. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  they  do  the  work  by  contract? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  how  much  the  Aus- 
trian men  earn  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  ne  works  about  three  days  in  one.  In  the 
summer,  say  in  June,  he  works  as  soon  as  he  can  see  in^  the  morning 
and  as  long  as  he  can  see  at  night.  I  have  seen  them  in  my  field — 
and  your  hands  and  feet  are  both  on  the  ground  when  at  that  work, 
and  say  the  rows  half  a  mile  long — never  straighten  up  from  one  side 
of  the  field  to  the  other.  They  just  go  out  into  the  field  and  work 
very  hard,  early  and  late.  Ihej  eat  four  or  five  times  a  day.  They 
fetch  their  grub  out  in  the  field  m  the  morning,  and  if  they  get  hungry 
they  go  and  eat.  And  those  men,  working  that  way,  make  from  $3 
to  $5  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  that  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  whDe  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  earn  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  each  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Can  you  translate  that  labor  into  tons,  or,  say,  the 
labor  of  the  ordinary  farm  hand?  Suppose  those  Austrians  worked 
only  as  long  as  your  ordinary  farm  hand  >vorks,  about  how  much 
would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $3  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  from  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  If  they  worked  from  7  to  6  they  would  get  from  $3 
to  $3.50  per  dsLV  by  working  as  they  do. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  I  mean  it  you  could  reduce  their  work  to  the  terms 
cf  the  work  performed  by  tne  ordinary  American  farm  hand,  what 
would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  think  you  would  have  to  sell  the  sugar  for 
about  10  cents  per  pound  to  pay  them.  You  can  not  find  any 
Americans  up  there  working  in  beets. 
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Mr.  HiXDs.  Suppose  j^ou"  yourself  were  working  at  the  gait'  at 
which  you  work,  reducing  their  work  to  those  terms,  about  what 
conipensation  would  they  get  ? 

Mr.  D0YI.E.  They  would  get  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  $2.50  per  day? 

Mr.  Doyle.  From  $2  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  normal  wages  paid  when  working 
in  a  normal  way  in  the  beet  field,  and  you  think  it  would  be  $2.50 
per  day  ? 

Mr.  D0YI.E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  do  you  pay  farm  hands  up  there,  say,  work- 
ing in  haying  time  if  you  raise  any  hay  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  We  pay  them  $2  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  this  Austrian  in  the  sugar-beet  field  gets  the 
regular  wage  scale  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes;  when  we  get  thibugh  with  the  beets  we  hire 
ihem  by  the  day  of  month. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  pay  them  then  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  $1.50  or  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  the  ordinary  farm  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  On  the  stress  work,  like  harvesting? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  that  beet  culture  is  like  harvesting  some 
other  crops? 
,  Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  hurry-up  while  it  lasts. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge  of  how  much  these  men 
got  in  the  beet  fields  of  Austria  ? 
^  Mr.  Doyle.  Only  bv  what  they  say. 
;   Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  they  say? 

Mr.  Doyle.  About  30  cents  a  day  in  Belgium  and  France. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  working  how  long? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  asked  that  question  and  they  said  they  didn't  work 
quite  as  long  as  they  do  here,  out  that  was  all  I  got. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  got  30  cents  per  day  over  there  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sur. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  that  by  30  cents  they  meant  it  was  fair  com* 
pensation  there  for  a  fair  sort  of  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Such  as  you  think  they  would  get  $2.50  a  day  here  for? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  two  kinds  of  wages  to  them  ?  That  is,  did  they  have 
more  left  at  $2.50  per  dav  paid  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Oh,  yes ;  they  soon  pile  up  money  here.  Some  of  them 
spend  it,  and  others  hang  on  to  it  and  make  nomes  for  themselves. 
Half  a  dozen  or  perhaps  a  dozen  in  the  vicinity  of  our  country  have 
farms  there  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  you  gather  was  their  condition  in  their  native 
country? 

Mr.  Doyle.  T  think  about  the  same  as  in  my  native  country.  I 
am  a  foreigner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  countryman  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  am  an  Irishman. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  we  got  small  wages  over  there,  too.  My  father 
got  small  wages;  I  was  only  a  boy  12  years  old  when  I  left  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Considering  the  cost  of  living,  were  you  as  well  off 
there  as  here? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No.  If  you  would  live  there  like  you  do  here,  you 
couldn't  exist  a  week  on  a  month's  wages.  You  would  have  to  get  a 
bit  ahead  to  live.  You  Americans  don't  understand  it  and  you  can't 
learn  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  StJLZER.  You  are  a  beet-sugar  grower  here  now  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  And  making  money  out  of  the  business  ? 
■    Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  know  of  others  in  the  business  that  are  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  don't  make  it  up  our 

Mr.  SuLZER.  They  all  make  money,  then  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  now,  I  wouldn't  say  all.  There  is 
always  an  exception,  and  there  may  be  a  few  men  that  don't  make 
money  at  it,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  satisfied  and  doin^  well. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  due  very  much  to  thems^ves  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  It  is  due  very  much  to  themselves,  yes,  sir;  for  they 
have  a  chance  to  do  it.  We  have  been  there  before  there  were  sugar 
factories,  but  we  are  making  money  now  faster  than  ever  before. 

Mr,  SuLZER.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  growing  sufficient  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  the  demand  here  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Let  me  get  nearer  to  you.  I  am  a  little  hard  of 
hearing. 

Mr.  SuLZBR.  What  is  your  opinion  about  growing  enough  sugar 
beets  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  the  sugar  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  wouldn't  be  any  authority  on  that  at  all.  I  never 
was  around  the  country  and  don't  know  how  much  land  is  adapted 
to  it,  and  don't  know  how  many  factories  you  need  at  all,  and  never 
thought  of  it.  I  merely  know  what  comes  under  my  own  observa- 
tion m  my  own  little  burg.  I  have  been  across  the  United  States  on 
the  railroad  once  or  twice,  and  that  is  all.     I  am  an  uneducated  man. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  don't  want  the  Government  to  help  you,  do  you? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Why,  sure.  I  help  the  Government  ana  I  want  the 
Government  to  help  me. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  What  do  you  want  the  Government  to  do  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Nothing  but  what  it  has  done — ^give  me  a  chance  to 
earn  a  living,  and  it  has  always  done  that. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that  that  you  would  like  to 
have  the  Government  pay  you  for  raismg  beets  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  Government  pays  me  for 
raising  beets.  The  sugar  people  are  paying  me  for  raising  beets.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  Government  makes  anything  out  of  it  or  how. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  don't  want  any  subsidy  as  a  beet-sugar  grower, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  don't  understand  your  language. 
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Mr.  SuLZER.  Well,  you  doii^t  want  any  aid  from  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No;  I  am  able  to  aid  myself. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  All  you  want  to  do  is  to  be  left  alone  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Yes,  that  is  all  I  want,  for  the  Government  to  leave 
us  and  the  sugar  factories  alone,  and  let  us  work  it  out  amongst  our- 
selves.    We  have  been  happy  ever  since  they  came  in  there. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  And  all  of  you  are  making  money  ? 

Mr.  DoYLE.  I  don't  know  anything  about  theitn;  we  are. 

Mr.  SuLZER.  You  are  entirely  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Entirely  satisfied;  yes,  sir.  I  never  was  more  satis- 
fied in  farming  in  my  Ufe  than  I  have  been  since  the  sugar  beets 
came  in. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  hold  up  your  end  if  the  man 
over  in  Belgium  paying  30  cents  per  day  for  his  labor  while  you  pay 
$2.50  is  allowed  to  ship  his  beets  into  this  country,  or  the  sugar  made 
from  those  beets,  considering  the  very  cheap  ocean  rates  ?  I  mean 
do  you  think  that  you  could  hold  up  your  end  under  any  such  condi- 
tions as  those  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  I  want  the  man  in  Belgium  to  come  over  here  if  he 
\ieants  any  help  from  me.  Let  him  come  over  here  and  help  to  build 
up  this  countiy  as  I  did.  I  came  here  as  a  boy  and  have  nelped  to 
build  up  this  country  while  building  up  myself.  Just  invite  him  to 
come  over  here  if  he  wants  to  have  the  chances  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  do  not  want  him  to  stav  at  home  and  have  certain 
advantages  of  low  cost  of  production  and  compete  with  you  here  when 
you  are  paying  something  Uke  10  times  the  wages  ho  is  paying  there  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  No,  sir.  I^et  him  come  over  here.  I  aon't  want  to 
help  him  while  he  is  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  All  I  have 
done  for  them  has  been  to  pay  them  when  they  get  here;  I  never 
sent  a  dollar  there. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them  from  coming  if  they 
want  to  come,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Doyle.  Not  that  I  know  of;  and  let  them  come  over  here  if 
they  want  to  share  our  prosperity  and  advantages. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  anv  further  questions? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Doyle — and  I  have  known  him 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  knew  that  I  would  get  through  him  just  such 
information  as  is  contained  in  his  statement  given  here  before  us; 
a  full,  frank,  open,  straightforward  statement — I  asked  him  if  he 
would  consult  some  of  his  neighbors  in  that  part  of  the  country  as 
to  the  number  of  beets  they  raised,  the  prices  they  got  for  them,  etc. 
The  result  of  that  inquiry  which  he  made  brings  me  a  whole  lot  of 
letters  with  affidavits,  or  the  most  of  them  accompanied  by  affida- 
vits, from  various  people,  giving  the  number  of  acres  of  beets  they 
raised  and  what  they  got  for  them.  I  would  Uke  to  have  this  data 
go  into  the  record  if  it  is  not  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  earthly  objection  to  that,  and  the  only 
objection  that  could  be  suggested  would  be  the  cost  of  printing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  that  would  add  much,  and  this  is 
most  interesting  and  valuable  because  it  comes  from  various  coun- 
ties. Men  heard  of  it  and,  I  will  say,  asked  some  others  throughout 
their  neighborhood  to  send  letters. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  they  may  be  put  in  here  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Dovle's  statement  as  an  exhibit. 
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Ashley,  Mich.,  December ,  1911. 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  following: 

I  have  raised  beets  about  12  years  for  the  Alma  factory.  I  raised  35  acres  this  year. 
The  price  I  have  received  has  been  all  the  way  from  |90  to  $95  per  acre,  and  my  land 
is  in  better  condition  than  before.  I  think  this  sugar-beet  industry  has  been  one  ol 
the  best  that  ever  struck  Gratiot  County.  It  has  made  better  farmers  and  put  our 
farms  in  better  shape  than  anything  that  ever  struck  us,  and  I  for  one  would  rather 
see  this  sugar-beet  mdustrv  keep  up  just  the  way  it  has  been.  I  can  get  labor  more 
plentiful  now  than  I  could  before.  The  companies  have  made  every  effort  possible 
to  supply  labor  for  taking  care  of  the  beets.  This  beet  industry  has  paid  me  better 
than  anything  that  I  have  ever  tried  before.  I  have  put  my  attention  to  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets.  It  is  way  ahead  of  raising  corn  and  oats,  and  for  myself  I  would  rather  i 
raise  beets  than  anything  else. 

There  are  three  different  companies  in  my  vicinity  that  I  can  raise  beets  for,  and 
the  competition  between  the  three  companies  is  very  strong.  I  am  not  under  obli- 
gations to  raise  beets  for  any  one  company.  If  one  proves  unsatisfactory,  I  can  easily 
change  to  another. 

Darne  Stine. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

I.  W.  Knoertzer, 
Notoary  Public  in  and  far  Gratiot  County  ^  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  16,  1914. 


Alma,  Mich., /anwary;?,  i9/;?. 

I  do  hereby  certify  to  the  following: 

I  commenced  raising  sugar  beets  the  first  year  the  beet  business  started  in  Gratiot 
County,  which  wa"  in  1899.  I  raised  10  acres  the  first  year  for  the  Alma  factory,  and 
a  sand  storm  came  along  and  shortened  the  crop  until  I  got  only  7  tons  to  the  acre, 
but  the  next  year  I  had  12  acres  and  they  went  12  tons  to  the  acre.  The  next  year  I 
had  6  acre?,  which  yielded  11  tons  to  the  acre,  and  the  next  year  I  raised  8  acres, 
which  yielded  16  tons  to  the  acre.  After  the  second  year's  beet  crop  I  raised  50 
bushel'3  of  oats  to  the  acre  and  got  the  finest  kind  of  a  clover  seeding.  After  the  third 
year  I  had  60  bushel^  of  oat;*  to  the  acre  and  a  fine  clover  seeding,  and  I  have  never 
missed  a  good  clover  seeding  after  a  beet  crop,  which  I  tliink  is  ver\'  essential  in 
keeping  up  our  farms.  I  have  never  raised  less  than  11  tons  of  beeti^  to  Ihe  acre  since 
the  third  year,  and  I  think  the  beet  crop  helps  to  make  better  farmers  and  puts  our 
farms  in  a  higher  and  better  state  of  proauctivity  than  any  crop  that  is  grown,  unless 
it  is  red  clover.     I  think  ray  farm  is  producing  better  every  year. 

The  general  cost  of  raising  beet?  U  about  $30  per  acre,  which  would  leave  a  net 
profit  to  the  farmer  of  about  $30  to  $35  per  acre,  where  other  crops  would  only  net 
the  farmer  from  $12  to  $25. 

In  oiir  territory  we  have  three  sugar  factories,  and  there  is  a  strong  competition 
between  them,  and  we  are  not  obliged  to  continue  raising  beets  for  any  one  factory 
if  they  prove  unsatisfactory,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  agents  from  the  different  com- 
l^anies  after  you. 

The  sugar  companies  spare  no  pains  in  assisting  to  procure  laborers  for  taking  care 
of  the  beet  crop.  We  have  mostly  foreign  laborers,  and  I  think  the  foreign  laborers 
are  much  better  for  taking  care  of  this  crop. 

BiRTON  I.  Gee, 
Alunn,  Rural  Free  Delivery  4,  Mich. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912. 

[seal.]  R.  L.  Anderson, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Gratiot  County^  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  November  16,  1912. 


Fosters,  Mich.,  January  5,  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw ,  Midi. 

Gentlemen:  In  r^ard  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets,  I  have  heard  quite  a  discussion 
pro  and  con  of  the  suoject,  whether  the  same  is  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  his  land,  etc. 
I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  I  consider  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  to  be  one  of  the 
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beet  crops  that  a  farmer  can  raise  from  a  financial  standpoint.  I  consider  and  I  know 
that  the  growing  of  beets  is  not  injurious  to  the  land  if  properly  taken  care  of — that  is, 
if  the  several  crops  are  grown  in  rotation  along  with  the  beet  crop,  then  beet  growing 
is  not  in  the  least  hurtful  to  the  land  any  more  than  any  other  crop,  for  the  reason  that 
beet  cultivation  is  one  of  the  best  crops  for  the  workii^  of  the  laiid  that  a  fanner  qm 
ffrow.  From  the  time  he  conmiences  to  work  his  land  until  the  beets  are  lifted,  the 
umd  is  undeigoing  a  complete  renovation  of  the  soil  that  in  any  other  crop  would  never 
see  daylight,  which  in  the  culture  of  beets  is  brought  to  the  surface,  ana  the  owner  of 
the  farm  is  thereby  benefited  by  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  farm.  I  have  raised 
beets  a  number  of  years,  and  the  average  amount  per  acre  has  been  from  $80  to  $100, 
and  I  have  failed  to  realize  anything  like  that  amount  per  acre  on  any  other  crop. 
Then,  again,  the  amount  of  labor  involved  brings  into  Uie  commimity  an  immense 
amount  of  money,  which  is  expended,  and  the  farmer  is  thereby  benefited  in  mora 
ways  than  one.  Take  the  sugar  industry  out  of  the  country,  do  away  with  the  sugar 
kctories,  and  you  will  find  the  acreage  of  sugar  beets  converted  into  the  raising  of 
oats,  com,  potatoes,  etc.,  thereby  brinmng  £he  prices  of  these  commodities  down  so 
low  that  the  farmer  will  be  placed  on  tjie  same  plane  that  we  were  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  oats  were  bringing  20  and  25  cents  per  oushel,  com  15  and  20  cents,  potatoes 
15  cents.  Now  these  cereals  bring:  Oats,  50  cents;  com  in  the  ear,  35  cents;  potatoes, 
90  cents;  hay,  $18  per  ton,  and  everything  else  in  proportion.  But  why  all  this  dis- 
cussion? The  farmer  knows  what  is  light.  He  is  no  longer  a  back  number.  He  has 
his  telephone,  rural  delivery,  and  is  in  complete  touch  with  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  the  man  who  walks  the  streets  of  the  city.  He  knows  what  he  wants,  and  if  you  will 
let  him  alone  he  will  tell  you  every  time  to  raise  beets,  keep  the  sugar  factories,  and 
make  things  hum  in  general.    Three  factories  contracting  here. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Joseph  Lbach. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[sBAL.]  James  C.  McN alley, 

Notary  Public  inland  for  Saginaw  County  y  Mich^ 

My  commission  expires  December  9,  1913. 


Cue,  Mich.,  January  ^,  191t. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich, 

Gentlemen:  Three  years  ago  I  purchased  80  acres  of  land  2J  miles  east  of  Clio;  at 
that  time  it  was  a  solid  Canada  tiiistle  patch.  In  1909  we  grew  60  acres  of  beets, 
with  an  average  of  7  tons  per  acre.  In  1910  we  grew  30  acres,  with  an  average  of  10 
tons  per  acre.  In  1911  we.grew  15  acres,  with  an  average  of  12  tons  per  acre.  I  have 
never  failed  to  get  a  seeding  of  clover  with  oats,  following  a  beet  crop.  I  consider 
sugar  beets,  planted  in  rotation,  the  best  money  crop  the  farmer  can  raise.  It  has 
taSen  three  crops  of  beets  to  rid  the  farm  of  thistles.  While  my  first  year's  crop  was 
light,  I  figure  I  have  been  well  repaid  in  clearing  up  the  farm.  Three  sugar  com- 
panies contracting  here. 

Respectfully,  yours,  L.  B.  Fuller. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
L.  B.  Fuller,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  is  true  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinqer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  4, 1912, 

Dear  Sir:  My  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets  is  of  great  value  to  this  vicinity. 
I  have  raised  from  20  to  25  acres  every  year  and  have  made  more  profit  from  them 
than  from  any  other  crop.  From  $65  to  $76  has  been  my  net  proceeds;  and  my  farm  has 
been  kept  free  from  weeds  and  I  can  raise  more  ujtSn  per  acre  than  ever  before.  The 
farms  in  my  vicinity  have  raised  50  per  cent  in  value  since  sugar  beets  have  been 
raised. 

Sugar  beets  are  of  great  value  to  Michigan.  There  are  three  companies  contracting 
here. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jambs  Hatss. 
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State  op  Michigan,  OouYUy  of  Saginaw;  $$: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  thesubrer, 
James  Hayes,  who  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearingsr, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County^  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8, 1914* 


Saginaw,  West  Side,  Mich.,  January  4,  1912.^ 

Bear  Sir:  In  regard  to  raising  beets  in  this  vicinity,  I  must  say  that  the  beet  indus^ 
try  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  in  Michigan.  The  farmers  that  have 
raised  beets  are  paying  off  their  mortgages.  It  makes  the  farmers  prosperous.  I  have 
raised  beets  for  nme  years;  6  acres  each  year,  and  have  done  my  own  work  on 
them  and  received  as  hieh  as  $400  each  year.  I  have  had  a  mortage  on  m}'  plac^j 
and  I  know  what  it  is.  1  think  it  is  no  more  than  right  to  protect  the  American  beet 
industry. 

xours,  respectfully,  George  C.  Scherzbr.   • 

\Vm.  G.  Schbrzer. 
State  or  Michigan, 
County  of  Saginaw. 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  William  G. 
Scherzer,  one  of  the  above  subscribed,  who  upon  being  sworn  said  that  the  foregoing 
is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Rogers viLLE,  Mich.,  January  2,  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  take  the  pleasure  to  write  you  in  regard  to  what  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  and  what  they  have  done  for  me  as  a  moneyed  crop  and  building  up  the  soil 
condition.  I  experimented  on  a  portion  of  a  fiela,  growing  six  crops  in  succession, 
from  9  tons  to  17  tons  per  acre.  I  commenced  with, spring  1903  and  continuea 
the  season  of  1908,  following  with  oats,  getting  about  15  bushels  more  per  acre  than  on 
balance  of  field,  and  have  cut  two  crops  of  hay,  cutting  about  one-third  more  than 
after  other  crops.  I  did  not  try  to  build  up  my  land,  as  I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  ruin 
my  land  by  growing  beets.  I  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  beat  crops  to  sow  that  can  be 
raised  in  Micnigan  to  build  up  soil  condition. 

I  have  grown  beets  for  12  years,  with  average  yield  of  13  tons  per  acre.     I  find  it 
the  best  paying  crop  to  grow.    Two  sugar  companies  contracting  here. 
Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  Bache. 


Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  4,  1912. 

Gentlemen:  As  a^  old  and  experienced  beet  grower,  I  wish  to  say  this  in  regard 
to  growing  sugar  beets:  The  sugar-beet  industry  has  been  a  boon  to  the  farmer  in 
general.  In  the  first  place  it  helps  to  keep  the  land  clean,  and  the  beet  crop  also 
improves  the  ground  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  especially  ^in.  As  a  rule  I  clear  a  net 
profit  of  $30  per  acre.    Four  sugar  companies  contracting  here. 

John  D.  Hayes.   , 


Carrollton,  January  4t  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.: 

My  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  With  land  in 
proper  condition  I  don't  think  one  would  be  out  of  the  wav  to  expect  $75  per  acre 
from  beets.  I  have  never  had  a  piece  I  considered  right  for  beets  and  I  have  realized 
from  $63  to  $73  per  acre.  Will  say  in  regards  the  officials  of  tiie  Carrollton  plant,  they 
treat  the  farmers  the  very  best. 

In  regards  to  the  beets  as  a  crop  rotation  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best. 

Oscar  Cook. 
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Statb  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw ^  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  sub- 
scriber, Oscar  Cook,  who  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  state- 
ment is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[sBAL.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County  ^  Mich, 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


MICHIGAN  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  regard  to  your  request  as  to  my  experience  of  raising  sugar  beets, 
would  say  that  1  have  raised  beets  for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  and  have  found  them 
the  best  paying  crop  on  the  farm,  and  have  found  them  very  good  to  have  in  the 
rotation  of  farm  crops.  Receive  larger  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  clover  after  beets 
than  any  other  crop  grown.  Beets  average  from  $60  to  $70  per  acre,  and  after  all  labor, 
both  hand  and  team  labor,  rent  for  land,  leaves  a  balance  of  about  $20  per  acre  to 
the  good. 

Yours,  Frank  Lent. 

■ 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  88.: 

Pensonaily  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
Frank  Lent,  wno  upon  being  sworn  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 
'  [seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County  ^  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Buena  Vista,  January  8,  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar,  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:   My  experience  in  raising  beets  is  the  best  payingcrop  on  a  farm.     I 
have  raised  beets  for  six  years  and  find  it  does  not  rob  the  soil.    The  following  year  I 
have  seen  better  oats  on  beet  ground  than  ever  was  raised  on  the  same  ground  oef ore. 
Yours,  truly,  , 

Thomas  Green. 
State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw ,  88: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscriber, 
Thomas  Green,  who  upon  being  sworn  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914, 


Lawndale,  Mich.,  January  4t  1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co., 

Saginam. 

Gentlemen:  Referrinj?  to  your  inquiry  regarding  my  experience  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  I  have  been  growing  beets  since  first  factory  was  started,  some  10  or  12  years, 
from  4  to  14  acres  each  year.  I  figure  my  net  profit  during  entire  period  to  be  about 
$20  per  acre.  1  don't  think  it  robs  the  soil,  but  on  the  contrary  know  it  improves  the 
soil;  and  have  better  crops  of  clover  and  oats  after  beets  than  after  any  other  crop. 
Very  truly,  ,  . 

Wm.  Ulrich. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw,  as: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Wm.  Ulrich,  wno,  upon  beinjj  sworn,  deposes  and  saytj  that  the  foregoing  is  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinger, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich, 

My  commiseion  expires  September  8, 1914. 
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ZiLWAUKEE,  Jantwry  4,  1912. 
MicBioAN  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  raising  beets  fdr  the  last  eight  years.  Not  only  find  that  it 
pays  to  grow  them,  it  puts  my  land  in  better  shape  for  next  year's  crop.  I  received 
for  last  year's  crop  for  4J  acres  of  beets  $401.25. 

Yours  truly,  Fred  Otto. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw y  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Fred  Otto,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  is 
true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief.  ^ 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearingbr, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8, 1914. 


Flushing,  Mich.,  January  4^  1912, 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant. 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  that  the  beet  crop  is  a  good  one  and  good  payer.    My  father  and  I 
have  grown  beets  the  last  six  years  and  the  crop  has  paid  $40  per  acre  for  the  six  years. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ellis  Bradley. 

State  of  Michigan,  CounJty  of  Saginaw,  sa: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
Ellis  Bradley,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.  Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


Fergus,  Mich.,  January  4y  1912. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw  Plant. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  reply  to  your  request  would  say  that  I  haVe  raised  beets  for  the  past 
five  years  and  have  found  them  the  best  paying  crop  that  I  have  raised.  I  think  that 
the  beet-sugar  industry  is  a  good  thing  for  the  State.  M  v  average  is  about  $77  per  acre, 
and  after  aU  labor,  both  hand  and  team  labor  and  seed,  leaves  a  balance  of  $42  per  acre 
for  the  good. 

Yours,  truly,  David  Rusher. 

State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Saginaw ,  ss: 

Personally  appeared  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912,  the  subscribed 
David  Rusher,  who,  upon  being  sworn,  deposes  and  says  the  foregoing  statement  is  true 
to  the  best  of  tiis  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  Mark  W.    Bearinoer, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Saginaw  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  8,  1914. 


I 

I,  C.  D.  Histed,  of  section  19,  Merritt  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  am  pleased  to 
make  the  following  statement  regarding  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 

I  have  grown  beets  upon  my  farm  for  the  tast  eight  years,  and  am  pleased  to  state 
that  it  gives  me  better  returns  than  any  other  crop  I  can  grow  upon  the  farm.  I  also 
note  that  it  has  increased  the  value  of  land  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  I  believe  it  has 
increased  the  price  of  all  farm  produce  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  know  of  no  other  crop 
equal  to  it  if  we  can  secure  the  price  of  $4.50  for  12i  per  cent  beets,  and  an  increase  of 
31}  cents  for  each  additional  per  cent. 

CD.  IIistbd. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  Bittner, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County,  Mich. 

My  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 
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I,  Joe.  Mclnerney,  of  section  18,  Merritt  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  depose  and 
say  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasiu^e  to  state  that  I  have  grown  sugar  beets  every  year 
since  1898,  and  I  consider  it  far  the  best  crop  of  all  that  I  can  grow  upon  my  farm.  It 
ig  a  mortgage  lifter  and  brings  money  in  at  a  time  just  before  taxes  are  due;  it  helps 
out  with  ready  cash,  as  payments  are  made  every  month  and  we  always  know  that  we 
can  receive  money  for  beets  much  more  readilv  than  any  other  crop. 

If  I  desired  to  aispose  of  my  farm  now  I  could  sell  it  for  more  than  double  the  price 
I  would  have  received  for  it  prior  to  the  sugar  industry  being  located  in  our  vicinity. 

Jos.  McInebnet. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.   P.   BriTNER, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County ,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 


I,  G.  W.  Tennant,  of  section  16,  township  of  Merritt,  county  of  Bay,  State  of  Michigan, 
depose  and  say  that  I  have  grown  beets  continually  every  year  since  the  first  factory 
in  Michigan  was  built  in  1898.    I  have  found  the  growing  of  beets  is  one  of  the  best 

gaying  crops  that  I  have  ever  grown  upon  my  farm.  I  have  cleared  a  net  profit  of 
"om  $20  to  $40  per  acre.  The  crop  (the  sarnie  as  all  others)  depends  largely  upon  the 
season,  rainfall,  etc.  I  also  find  that  there  is  as  much  competition  for  our  beets  among 
the  different  factories  as  there  is  among  the  different  grain  buyers.  I  have  grown 
beets  for  different  companies.  I  have  noticed  an  increase  in  the  value  of  land  since 
the  beet  industry  was  commenced  in  this  community  of  from  33  to  50  per  cent.  I 
have  also  found  that  the  beet  crop  is  one  of  the  best  that  a  farmer  can  ^w  upon  his 
farm.  If  he  has  any  foul  land,  such  as  Canada  thistles  or  milk  weeds,  it  bein^  a  hoe 
crop  it  gives  the  farmers  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  all  foul  weeds,  and  prepares  his  land 
for  the  future  crops  so  that  it  increases  ue  tonnage. 

G.  W.  Tennant. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

P.  P.  BiTTNBB, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County  ^  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  September  25,  1913. 


I,  Charles  Guinup,  of  Pprtsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich.,  depose  and  say  that 
I  am  a  farmer  and  have  grown  beets  for  several  years  tind  dislike  very  much  to  see  the 
industry  hampered  and  the  factories  closed  down,  as  there  is  no  crop  that  the  farmer 
can  grow  that  brings  him  like  returns.  I  know  when  I  put  the  seea  into  the  ground 
what  I  am  going  to  receive  for  it — I  have  received  as  high  as  $80  per  acre  for  beets 
grown  upon  my  farm.  I  think  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  all  farm  produce,  and  I 
think  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  farmer  is  the  condition  it  leaves  his  land  in 
after  he  has  one  or  two  crops  of  beets.  If  the  land  is  foul,  after  two  seasons  growing 
beets  it  is  free  and  clear — if  the  beets  are  properly  taken  care  of — of  all  foul  weeds. 

Charles  Guinitp. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

0.  F.  MUSELBACH, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County  ^  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  July,  1912. 


I,  J.  M.  Halstead,  of  section  31,  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  Coimty,  Mich.,  wish  to 
state  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  sugar-beet  industry. 

I  have  grown  beets  continually  ever  since  the  second  factory  was  built  in  Micnigan, 
in  1899.  I  have  had  solicitors  from  the  different  factories  every  year,  and  I  fijid  the 
competition  among  the  factories  for  the  growing  of  beete  has  been  as  great  if  not 

freater  than  the  competition  on  balance  of  the  farm  produce  that  I  grow  upon  my  farm, 
n  my  territory  it  has  advanced  the  price  of  land  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
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I  believe  the  siigar  factories  being  located  in  our  vicinity  not  only  helps  us  in  the 
growing  of  beets,  but  advances  the  price  of  all  other  farm  products,  as  the  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  now  used  in  Michigan  for  the  growing  of  beets  takes  that  much  land  away 
from  ^e  growing  of  other  crops. 

J.  M.  Halstead. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

0.  F.  MUSELBACH, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  Bay  County^  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  July,  1912. 


I,  0.  F.  Meiselbach,  of  section  35,  Portsmouth  Township,  Bay  County,  Mich., 
depose  and  say  that  1  am  a  farmer,  and  am  very  much  elated  over  the  growing  of 
sugar  beets,  l  am  quite  heavily  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  and  find  the  beet  tops 
are  excellent  for  the  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  price  obtained  for  the  growing  of  beets 
is  greater  than  for  any  other  crops  that  I  have  grown  on  my  farm  since  this  industry 
sttuted.  It  has  advanced  the  value  of  farm  lands  from  35  to  40  per  cent  in  my  locality. 
Many  forms  have  changed  hands  near  me  since  the  beet  industry  started  that  were  a 
drug  upon  the  market  before  the  erection  of  the  sugar  factories  in  this  vicinity. 

0.  F.  Meiselbach.  . 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  1911. 

J.  E.  MacDonald, 
Notary  Public  in  and/or  Bay  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  June  9,  1915. 


The  Plymouth  Tomato  Gbowbbs'  Association, 

Plymouth,  Mich.,  December  t9, 1911, 
liicmoAN  Sugar  Co., 

Saginjav)  Plant,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

SiBs:  Do  I  want  the  tariff  taken  off  sugar?  I,  as  a  farmer  and  grower,  say  no.  Beets 
are  my  best  cash  crop,  for  my  price  is  guaranteed  before  my  seSi  is  sown.  Beets  are 
an  ideEd  crop  to  work  in  with  a  four-year  rotation,  via  com,  beets,  oats  or  wheat,  and 
clover.  By  raising  beets  I  eradicate  all  noxious  weeds,  get  my  land  in  better  condi- 
tion, because  of  the  hand  labor^  than  is  possible  with  any  other  crop.  And  since  rais- 
ing beets  have  had  an  increase  m  the  cereal  crops  following  by  at  least  10  per  cent,  and 
have  yet  to  have  a  failure  in  a  catoh  of  clover.  .  The  labor  sent  by  the  companies  to 
care  for  beets  has  solved  the  labor  problem,  as  the  beets  do  not  require  their  attention 
through  haying  and  hat  vesting;  we  are  able  to  secure  crops  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Competition  is  very  keen  for  our  business,  as  there  are  three  companies  in  this  terri- 
tory, each  hustling  for  our  acreage. 

Yours,  for  better  land  and  more  money  for  the  American  farmer  via  of  sugar  beets. 
I  remain, 

Paul  T.  Bennett. 

Allenton,  January  1,  1912. 

1  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  eight  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $50  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  gro^^ing  and  handling  the 
crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than 
large  returns  received  tor  the  croj),  in  that  it  cleans  uf  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  tour  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-bpet  acreage 
in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Fred  Korth, 
Jacob  Powers, 

Allenton. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  oj  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Fred  Korth,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

C.  B.  Tallmadge,  Notary  Public. 
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St.  Johns,  Mich.,  December  SO,  191  J. 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Saginaw ^  Mich. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  state  my  experience  in  beet  growing 
will  eay  that  I  grew  my  firat  crop  of  beets  in  1908.  The  field  was  well  covered  with 
milkweeds.  This  first  crop  brought  me  $68  per  acre.  In  1909,  wishing  to  grow  a 
larger  acreage,  I  again  planted  this  same  field  to  sugar  beets.  I  received  $76.50  per 
acre  from  thi.s  second  crop.  These  were  the  first  beets  grown  in  this  neighborhood. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  really  believed  that  I  had  ruined  this  field;  that  the  two 
crops  of  beets  had  taken  every  particle  of  plant  food  from  the  soil,  and  that  it  would  be 
piany  ^^eara  before  I  could  grow  another  crop  of  anv  kind  on  this  field.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring  I  sowed  the  field  to  oats.  The  field  had  been  accurately  measured  and  the 
oats  were  carefully  weighed .  Result,  68  bushels  7  pounds  of  oats  per  acre,  while  the 
next  best  crop  that  I  heard  of  was  less  than  65  bushels  per  acre.  I  followed  the  oata  with 
wheat  and  had  26  bushels  per  acre.  Seeded  to  June  clover  and  have  a  fine  catch,  and 
not  a  milkweed  to  be  seen.  Practically  every  farmer  is  growing  beets  here  now,  and 
they  all  agree  that  beets  are  the  most  profitable  crop  they  can  grow. 

Firat.  As  a  money-making  crop  they  are  sure,  as  they  will  stand  dry  weather  well 
and  wet  weather  does  not  injure  tnem. 

Second.  They  improve  the  soil;  we  get  better  crops  of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  or  grass 
following  a  beet  crop. 

Third.  For  ridding  the  soil  of  all  noxious  weeds  by  thorough  cultivation. 

We  rotate  our  crops  here:  Firat  corn,  then  beets,  then  oats  or  barley,  and  seed. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.    V.    HOSTETTER. 

St.  Johns,  Mich.,  December  SS,  1911. 
.  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  requested  to  write  you  my  experience  in  growing  sugar 
.  beets,  and  will  say  1  have  grown  them  for  the  test  nine  years  and  never  have  had  a 
failure.  1  think  they  are  the  best-paying  crop  we  have,  and  where  grown  in  rotation 
with  other  crops,  such  as  corn,  oats,  and  clover,  I  think  they  will  improve  our  land 
each  year.  They  are  a  crop  that  will  stand  more  wet  weather,  spring  or  fall,  and 
more  drought  than  any  other  crdp  grown.  If  you  want  to  make  money  at  farming, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  yoiu-  land  (and  of  course  we  all  do),  then  tie  to  sugar 
beets.  ^ 

Yours,  truly,  John  Hiller,  St.  Johns. 

P.  S. — If  this  isn't  put  together  right,  then  fix  it  to  suit.  I  have  tried  to  make  my 
idea  in  regard  to  growing  beets  as  plain  as  I  could . 


Allenton,  January  1,  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  eight  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me  one  year  with  another,  $50  per  acre — that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  ex- 
perience 1  know  tliat  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  in 
every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  countr\'. 

Davtd  Graham, 
Herbert  Howell, 

Allenton. 
State  of  Michigan,  County  oJ  St.  Clair: 

On  this  Ist  day  of  Januar}^  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
David  Graham,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  behef. 

C.  B.  Zallmadge, 

Notary  Public. 
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Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  1,  19H. 
Saginaw  Sugar  Co. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  request  for  a  statement  of  our  success  raising  sugar  beets,  I  would 
say  that  we  have  found  them  to  be  the  most  profitable  crop  we  raise,  averaging  $65  per 
acre,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  greatly  improve  the  soil.  vVe  always  get  a  fine  crop  oi 
oats  after  beets  without  plowing. 

I  have  heard  people  say  they  exhaust  the  soil,  but  that  is  a  great  mistake.  Beets 
improve  the  soil  every  time.  It  is  the  greatest  industry  this  country  has  ever  known, 
and  will  be  still  greater  if  Congress  will  stop  tinkering  with  the  tariff.  It  is  a  great 
diame  that  an  industry  that  is  destined  to  benefit^  many  should  be  sacrificed  to  Uie 
interest  of  a  few  greedy  refiners.     I  wish  the  beet  success. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Oeo.  Tarrant,  Sr. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  January  2j  1912. 

Dear  Sir:  In  regard  to  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  I  have  raised  sugar  beets  for  the 
past  nine  years  and  have  found  them  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  on  the  farm. 

I  figure  on  from  $60  to  $70  per  acre,  and  after  the  hand  labor,  team  work,  and  rent 
of  land  taken  from  same,  which  amounts  to  about  $43  per  acre,  leaving  a  balance 
of  $21.50  per  acre. 

As  to  improving  the  soil,  we  raise  the  best  oats  or  barley,  and  receive  the  best 
results  in  getting  stand  of  clover  than  we  can  from  any  other  crop. 

At  present  I  am  renting  my  farm,  and  the  man  who  rents  it  is  compelled  to  put  in  15 
acres  a  year  to  sugar  beets.  Then  I  am  sure  that  my  farm  is  free  from  all  foul  weeds, 
and  the  farm  is  better  for  it. 

Frank  Lent,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Deckervills,  Mich.,  December  29, 1911. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  11  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me,  one 
Tear  with  another,  $25  per  acre ;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  alter  deducting 
from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  nandling  the  crop.  1  con- 
sider growing  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns  received 
for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experience 
I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  two  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Richard  M.  Gough. 
State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Sanilac: 

On  this  29th  day  of  December, '1911,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above- 
named  Richard  M.  Gough,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

[seal.]  ,R.  a.  West, 

Notary  Public,  Sanilac  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  January  13,  1913. 


Capac,  Mich.,  January  1,  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me, 
one  year  with  another,  $45  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  verv  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large 
returns  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets^ 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improves 
ttie  lancf  in  every  way.  There  are  lour  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  of  the  country 

Stephen  Gould. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January.  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Stephen  Gould,  who  swears  tnat  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  Public,  St,  Clair  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 
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Capac,  Mich.,  January  i,  1912, 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets  me, 
one  year  with  another,  $40  i)er  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  Handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  large  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  wnich  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experi- 
ence I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Henry  Sharrard. 
State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Henry  Sharrard,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

[seal.]  •  Geo.  C.  Watson, 

Notary  Public^  St.  dair  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 


Capac,  Mich.,  January  1,  1912. 

1  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me.  one  year  with  another,  $30  per  acre;  that  is,  1  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  lai^  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves 
the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my 
experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  <\o  not  rob  the  soil  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in 
every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

Joshua  (his  x  mark)  EEill. 

Witness  to  mark: 

S.  E.  BiSSONBTH. 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Joshua  Hill,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

[seal.]  Geo.  0.  Watson^ 

Notary  Public,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich, 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  bs: 

John  0.  Hornbacher,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Fairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County.  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  12  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $95. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 12.00 

Total  expense 39. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre 56. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
andjis  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever^showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
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following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
beet  industry  ^as  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  countr>'  lana  has  increased  in 
value  100  per  cent. 
Further  deponent  saith  not. 

John  C.  Hobnbacher. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Elleby  C.  Pengra, 
Notary  PubliCy  Huron  County ^  Mick. 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1915. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  as: 

Fred  Krbisch,  being  duly  sworn,  depjoses  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Sebewaing  Town- 
ship, in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet  srower 
ana  has  grown  beets  for  five  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the  following 
statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  pront  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $80. 00 

Prei>aring  the  land $3.60 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling * 7.20 

Total  expense 34.70 

Net  profit  per  acre 45. 30 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  diow  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased 
infvalue  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Fbed  Ebbisch. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  ipe  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

RiCHABD  MaBTINI, 

Notary  PubliCy  Huron  County ,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  October  25,  1914. 


Capac,  Mich.,  January  7,  191t. 

1  have  grown  sugar  beeta  for  three  years  for  different  companies  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $30  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the 
crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than 
large  returns  received  ror  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly 
improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets. 
From  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve 
the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage 
in  this  section  oi  the  country. 

Philip  F.  Mobley,  Emmett,  Mich, 

State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St-.  Clair:      

On  this  1st  day  of  "January;  1912,  pfersonally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Philip  F.  Morley,  Who  sWeaTs  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

•  Geo.  T.  Watson, 

Notary  Public,  St.  Chtir  County y  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  March  22,  1913. 
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State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  as: 

David  Rothfuss,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Winroe 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Mic'higan.  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
CTOwer  and  has  f^rown  beeto  for  nine  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases 
me  followintr  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre: 

Gross  profits  per  acre .*.  $65. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3.  50 

Sowing  beeti? 50 

Cultivation 2.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 15.00 

Total  expense 41.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre 23.  50 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  \haX  the  results 
of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that 
since  the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

David  Rothfuss. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

J.  T.  Hadwin, 
Notary  Public^  Huron  County,  Mich. 
My  commisj^ion  expires  January  7,  1914. 


Allenton,  January  1,  1912. 

I  have  grown  sugar  beets  for  three  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  with  another,  $75  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left  after 
deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling  the  crop. 
I  consider  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  very  profitable  for  other  reasons  than  la^e  returns 
received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and  greatly  improves  the 
condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the  beets.  From  my  experi- 
ence 1  Iqiow  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,  but  greatly  improve  the  land  in  every 
way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar-beet  acreage  in  this  section 
of  the  country. 

J.  B.  (^URRY, 

Wm.  Powen, 
State  op  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair: 

On  this  1st  day  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
J.  B.  ("urry,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

C.  B.  Tallmadqe, 

Notary  Public. 

State  of  Michigan',  County  of  Huron,  M.- 
George Collison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  in  Fairhaven 
Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  10  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $75.  00 

Preparing  tlie  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3. 50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 12. 00 

Total  expense 39.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre 35. 50 
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Depouent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops,  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

George  Collison. 

Subscribed  and  swoni  to  before  me  this  30th  duy  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

[seal.]  R.  C.  Ranke,  Jr., 

Notary  Public^  Huron  County ^  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  July  27,  1911. 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of  Huronf  w: 

Jacob  Binder,  beind  duly  sworn,  depofles  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Fairhaven 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  ana  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  10  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the  lol> 
lowing  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $90. 00 

Preijaring  the  land |3. 60 

Sowing  beets * 50 

Cultivating 3. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 12.  00 

Total  exx>enBe 39. 00 

Net  profit  per  acre : 61. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  ^e  sowing  of  said  beets  and 
IS  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  showed  before;  that  the  results  of  follow- 
ing crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that  since  beet 
industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  the  country  land  has  increased  in  value 
100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Jacob  Bindeb. 

Subscribed  and  swoni  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Ellery  C.  Pengra. 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1916. 


State  of  Michiqan,  County  of  Huron,  s$: 

Christ  Winter,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  savs  that  he  resides  in  Sebewaing 
Township  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  andf  that  he  is  an  experienced  beet 
grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  14  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he  bases  the 
following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profits  per  acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $80. 00 

Preparing  the  land $3.  50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating ; 2. 00 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20.  00 

Hauling 7. 50 

Total  Expense 33.  50 

Net  profit  per  acre 46w  50 
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Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  *a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  ever  ^owed  before;  ^at  the  results  of 
following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that  since 
the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  in  this  section  of  tne  country  land  has  increased 
in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Christ  Winter. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

J.  V.  Hadwin, 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  January  7,  1914. 


Allenton,  January  /,  191J. 

I  have  grown  augar  beets  for  four  years  for  different  companies,  and  the  crop  nets 
me,  one  year  i^rith  another,  $90  per  acre;  that  is,  I  have  this  amount  per  acre  left 
after  deducting  from  the  gross  receipts  the  entire  expense  of  growing  and  handling 
the  crop.  I  consider  the  growing  of  sug|ar  beets  very  profi table  for  other  reasons 
than  laiipe  returns  received  for  the  crop,  in  that  it  cleans  up  the  land  of  weeds  and 

greatly  improves  the  condition  of  the  soil  for  any  grain  crop  which  may  follow  the 
eets.  FVom  my  experience  I  know  that  sugar  beets  do  not  rob  the  soil,*  but  greatly 
improves  the  land  in  every  way.  There  are  four  sugar  companies  soliciting  sugar- 
beet  acreage  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

("has.  Schook,  AlUnloH. 
State  of  Michioan,  County  of  St.  Clair,  m: 

On  this  1st  jday  of  January,  1912,  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named 
Charles  Schook,  who  swears  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

C.  B.  Tallmadge,  Notary  Public. 


State  op  Michigan,  County  of  Huron,  ss: 

Thomas  W.  Moody,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tliat  he  resides  in  Brook- 
field  Township,  in  Huron  County,  State  of  Michigan,  and  that  he  is  an  experienced 
beet  grower  and  has  grown  beets  for  nine  years;  that  upon  his  own  experience  he 
bases  the  following  statement  of  his  average  expense  and  gross  and  net  profit  per 
acre,  as  follows: 

Gross  profit  per  acre $75. 00 

Prej)aring  the  land $3. 50 

Sowing  beets 50 

Cultivating 3.50 

Harvesting  and  working  beets 20. 00 

Hauling 7.  50 

Total  expense 35.00 

Net  profit  per  acre 40. 00 

Deponent  further  states  that  as  a  result  of  his  raising  beets  the  land  used  for  this 
purpose  is  now  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  previous  to  the  sowing  of  said  beets 
and  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  it  has  ever  shown  before;  that  the  results 
of  following  crops  show  a  net  increase  of  10  per  cent  over  previous  crops;  and  that 
since  the  beet  industry  has  been  promoted  m  this  section  of  the  coimtry  land  ha^ 
increased  in  value  100  per  cent. 

Further  deponent  saith  not. 

Thomas  \V.  Moody. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1911. 

Ellbrt  C.  Pbnora, 
Notary  Public,  Huron  County,  iiich. 
My  commission  expires  June  28,  1915. 
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I  hereby  certif>r  that  the  following  16  a  true  report  of  the  acreage,  tonnage,  and  amount 
each  grower  received  for  his  beets  for  the  years  specified,  as  taken  from  the  books  of 
the  St.  Louis  plant. 
Bated  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

Holland-St.  Louis  Sugar  Co., 
J.  H.  WnrriNG,  Vice  President. 


Name. 

Year. 

Cont.  No. 

Acreage. 

Tonnage. 

Amount. 

Richard  Method 

1907 
1906 
1909 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1009 
1910 
1907 

1909 

1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1911 
1907 
1909 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1909 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 
1910 
1910 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1907 
1906 
1910 

1446 
1458 
1406 
'1447 
1354 
1362 
1620 
1659 
1533 
1483 
1473 

6 

6 

9 

5 

5 

6 

6 

10 

10 

16 

90 

81 
48 
50 
46 
61 
39 
66 
71 
64 
104 
276 

6438.47 

Sylvester  Frost 

241.10 
406.10 
267.89 

John  FlamlDg 

832.17 

262.13 
404.72 
853.36 

Michael  Ftamlng 

319.96 

663.96 

1,702.13 

■ 

n^fiM  Mtlm 

f        1373 
1374i 
1874 
1376 
1602 
1403 
1403 
1503 
1324 
1413 
1399 

12 

7 

3 

4 

5 

4 

2.5 

4.5 

3 

55 

65 
30 
11 
52 
49 
17 
34 
27 

339.15 

316.22 
150.51 

Frani<:  i^vi , , , 

73.09 
321.01 
262.26 

TfaOTni&fi  H9-yt^T _     .  _    , ,     , , 

114.36 
218.53 
160.39 

F  I>oehriiig 

1365 

16 

96 

596.00 

Wm.  ELson 

L.  ComweU  Est 

1368 
1456 
1446 
1344-1356 
1400-1404 
1368 
1439 
1148 
1870 
1661 
173t> 
1619 
1677 
1629 
1706-1706i 
1617 
1678 

4 
11 

6A 

7.6 
30 

4 
84 
57 

3 

2 

2.5 

2 

3 

2 

8 

7 

8 

24 

69 

38F 

66 

99 

96 

906 

844 

31 

25 

18 

29 

26 

30 

72 

76 

116 

151.09 
426.94 
196.18 
420.21 
632.14 
569.19 
6,394.17 

Anffiist  SrhmldtT , , ,  - .  - 

4,720.21 
156. 79 

John  Ranchhols 

170.62 
93.76 

Win .  Phelps 

184.68 
173.28 
183.47 
376.60 

Chwl*^  Oiisick - 

493.74 
712.46 

Micha4'I  PUinJf 

1750 
1661 
1684 
1610 
1900 
1690 
1669 
1740 
1610 
1694 
1662 
1638 
1637 
1714 
1669 
1769 
1611 
1741 
1691 
1633 

8 

2A 
2.5 
3 
1 
7 

12 
4 
3 

3.5 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
9 

9.5 
2 

52 
20F 
13 
28 
6 
50 
55 
48 
52 
26 
53 
25 
33 
13 
20 
10 
25 
82 
85 
15 

366.06 
127.79 

Andrew  Doyle 

84.73 

167.44 

33.00 

Albert  Kube 

321.33 
319.06 
265.55 

Frwl  Fifing 

337.17 
175.48 
333.99 
155. 10 

Ancnist  Fi^erictk 

198.61 

Wm.  Dungcy 

Freeman  Dnncev 

65.33 

99.30 

50.60 

145.92 

449.53 

426.88 
92. 2<i 

Acres 458.5 

Tons 4,607 

Average  tons 104 

Price  per  acre $61. 9o 
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Saoinaw  Plant,  January  2,  1912. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  December  30,  I  will  say  I  have  raised  sugar  beets 
for  about  10  years,    I  ra/ise  about  4  acres  each  year  and  they  average  about  15  tons 

ger  acre,  and  the  average  price  I  received  for  them  is  about  $5  per  ton,  clear  of  freight, 
ugar  beets  are  certainly  a  ^ood  thing  for  the  Michigan  farmers  to  raise,  especially  the 
small  farmer  with  large  families,  because  the  beets  are  a  sure  cash  crop  for  us  to  raise. 
They  will  stand  more  rain  or  more  dry  weather  than  any  other  crop.  I  hope  that 
sugar-beet  raising  will  be  continued  in  Michigan,  as  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  labor- 
ing people,  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

Yours,  very  tnily,  N.  Willing. 

St.  Charles,  Mich.,  January  3, 1912. 
Mr.  Doyle. 

Dear  Sir:  Yoiu's  of  the  30th  instant  at  hand.  In  reply  would  say  we  have  raised 
sugar  beets  for  a  number  of  years  with  success.  We  raise  from  5  to  10  acres  each 
year,  although  1  am  unable  to  give  you  the  average  tonnage  or  the  net  proceeds  of 
same  only  for  the  last  two  years.  In  1910  we  raimd  7^  acres  with  an  average  of  18 
tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $60  per  acre.  In  1911  we  raised  10^  acres  with  an 
average  of  14  tons  per  acre,  with  net  profit  of  $30  per  acre.  I  consider  beet  raising  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan. 

Yours  truly,  H.  H.  Sanderson. 


Sugar  heels  raised  in  and  near  Merrill  for  the  Sa^naw  plant  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co., 

and  delivered  at  the  Memll  weigh  station. 

1910  campaign: 

Tons  raised 6,819.15 

Paid  farmers $39,413.98 

Average  tare 2. 84 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  the  23d  of  December,  1911: 

Tons  raised  and  hauled  up  to  above  date 2, 971. 15 

Paid  farmers  to  date $15, 479.  71 

Average  tare 5.  24 

Raised  and  hauled  to  Hemlock,  Mich.,  for  same  company  as  above: 

1910  campaign — 

Tons  raised 3,438.43 

Paid  farmers $20,481.48 

Average  tare 3. 58 

1911  campaign,  up  to  and  including  Dec.  23,  1911 — 

Tons  raised 2,308.44 

Paid  farmers $13,107.01 

Average  tare 5. 97 

Ben  O'Toole  (near  Merrill),  1910,  had  13  acres,  $1,008.54;  1911,  had  11  acres. 
$1,150.50. 

Phil  Potvin  (near  Merrill),  has  raised  beets  five  years;  12  to  15  acres  per  year,  10 
to  20  tons  per  acre;  averaged  about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Chas.  Grifiith  (near  Merrill),  manager  Comwell  estate  ^ms,  has  raised  beets  five 
years;  50  to  80  acres  per  year,  12  to  18  tons  per  acre;  averaged  $6  per  ton. 

Wm.  Elson  (near  Merrill),  in  1910  raised  beets  on  4  acres  and  realized  $636  from 
them  alone,  or  an  average  of  $159  per  acre. 

Dan  McLeod  has  raised  beets  six  years;  first  year  raised  10  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
since  has  raised  as  high  as  20  tons  per  acre,  and  has  averaged  about  16  tons  to  the  acre. 
Received  an  average  of  $5.50  per  ton.  Had  from  5  to  10  acres  each  year,  and  cared 
for  them  all  with  his  own  family. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MB.  E.  G.  BUST. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Give  your  place  of  residence. 

Mr.  Rust.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Farnung  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  some  sugar  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  three  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  of  beets  do  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  raised  53f  acres  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  sugar  company  did  you  sell  your  beets  to,  or 
raise  them  for,  rather  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  Michigan. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  ACchigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Located  where? 

Mr.  Rust.  At  Bay  City. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co. 's  factories,  or 
do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  The  one  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co/s  factories? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  raise  those  beets  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Through  this  so-called  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  ? 

^Ir.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  is  one  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.'s  six  facto- 
ries in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  per  acre  of  production  of 
your  crop;  for  raising  yoiu*  crop  what  has  it  cost  you  per  acre  ?  Give 
the  different  items  if  you  can.  You  heard  Mr.  Doyle's  statement; 
can  you  give  the  diflFerent  items  of  cost  of  production  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  Give  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  kept  a  correct  account  of  mine  right  tiirough,  and  the 
cost  of  mine  per  acre  was  $35.80. 

Mr.  FpRDNEY.  $35.80  per  acre.  That  included  everything  outside 
of  what  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Evervthing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Outside  of  the  deUvery  of  the  beets  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  included  everything,  deUvery,  freight,  and  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  total  cost  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  vou  pav  for  vour  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Rust.  $18  per  acre,  24-inch  rows. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Doyle  that  the  i)rice 
paid  for  hand  labor  depends  upon  the  width  of  your  rows,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  does. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  does  that  range  i 

Mr.  Rust.  20-inch  rows  cost  $20  per  acre,  24-inch  rows  $18  T)er 
acre,  and  28-inch  rows  $16  per  acre.  That  is  the  rule.  The  differ- 
ence is,  the  farther  apart  the  rows  the  less  rows  there  are  on  an  acre 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Certainly,  and  the  less  hand  labor  required? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  planted  your  beets  in  24-inch  rows  ( 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Because  you  paid  $18  per  acre  for  that  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes.  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  of  beets  per  acre  did  you  raise 
on  those  53|  acres  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Mine  yielded  10  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ten  tons  per  acre  f 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  on  an  average,  right  through. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  did  you  receive  per  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  brought  me,  gross  weight — ^that  is,  dirt  Mid  all 
from  the  field — $5.57  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  how  much  was  deducted  from  that  for  so-called 
tare?  You  say  that  included  dirt,  so  that  there  was  tar©  to  be 
deducted  from  that. 

Mr.  Rust.  The  average  tare  was  7.12  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  about  $5.50  per  ton  you  got  for 
them  after  deducting  tare  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  After  deducting  tare,  they  brought  me  just  a  trifle  over 
$6  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  deducting  7.12  per  cent  from  10  tons  per 
acre,  what  do  you  get  ?  I  am  a  little  dull  on  figures,  so  about  wnat 
did  that  average  you  per  acre,  if  you  have  figured  it  out  ?  In  other 
words,  what  were  your  total  receipts  for  the  53|  acres  of  land;  can 
you  tell,  or  give  it  per  acre? 

Mr.  Rust.  That  is,  the  gross,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  the  net.  You  figure  it  out  and  tell  it  in  your 
own  way. 

Mr.  Rust.  $19.20  per  acre. 
•     The  Chairman.  That  is,  net  profit? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  allowing  anything  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  $19.20  did  not  allow  anything  for  the  rent  of 
tho  land,  which  you  owned  individually? 

Mr.  Rust.  In  my  account  it  would. 

Mr.  Fordney.  $19.20  per  acre  added  to  $35.80  would  be  exactly 
$55  per  acre.  It  cost  you  $35.80  per  acre  to  deliver  them,  and  you 
got  il9.20  net,  so  adding  them  together  would  be  the  gross  receipts, 
which  would  be  exacth^  $55  per  acre  for  that  crop  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Does  more  than  one  company  compete  for  beets  in 
the  territor}'^  where  you  live  and  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  the.  Germ  an- American,  the  Michi- 
gan, and  the  West  Bay  City. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  West  Bay  City  factory  and  the  German- 
American  factory  are  independent  factories,  so  called,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  RrsT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  the  factory  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  is  the 
one  that  belongs  to  the  company  that  has  six  factories  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  get  any  advantages  by  reason  of  these 
diflFerent  factories  ?    t>o  you  raise  beets  for  either  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  for  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  for  delivery,  as  you 
live  close  to  town  ? 
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Mr.  Rust.  I  live  about  a  mile,  or  less  than  a  mile;  from  the  weigh 
station.     All  three  of  the  factories  have  weigh  stations  right  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  have  to  haul  your  beets  about  a  mile  to 
town  to  the  weigh  station  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  value  do  you  think,  if  any,  beet  raising  has 
added  to  the  land  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Why  I  should  think  it  had  added  from  40  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Your  land  is  worth  that  much  more  per  acre  because 
of  the  privilege  of  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  take  land  that  was  worth  $50  per  acre  before 
and  it  is  worth  $90  to  $100  per  acre  now. 

The  Chaikman.  How  about  land  generally  enhancing  in  value 
during  that  time  independent  of  beet  raising;  isn't  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  in  value  do  vou 
credit  to  the  sugar-beet  proposition  and  how  much  to  independent 
enhancement  t 

Mr.  Rust.  I  would  be  unable  to  state  that;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I  know.     Of  course  it  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Rust.  In  that  immediate  locality,  where  there  is  a  sugar-beet 
belt,  the  majority  of  it  is  due  to  beet  raising. 

The  Chairman.  Have  other  lands  in  neighboring  counties  where 
there  is  no  sugar-beet  belt  enhanced  as  much  as  this  sugar-beet  belt 
land  has  enhanced,  or  if  not,  what  it  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  don't  think  they  have  in  some  of  the  counties,- such  as 
western  portion  of  Genesee,  but  we  have  been  raising  sugar  beets  in 
and  about  Swartz  Creek,  and  land  has  gone  up  to  $100  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  enhancement  would  probably 
have  occurred  but  for  the  beets,  and  the  only  way  to  judge  that  is  to 
take  some  section  around  in  that  section,  land  about  as  good  but 
where  the  beets  are  not  grown,  and  com|)are»the  enhancement  of  the 
sugar-beet  belt  there  with  the  enhancement  of  the  other  territory? 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Wliere  it  is  handy  to  the  railroad? 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  and  as 
near  as  you  can  come  to  the  sugar-beet  section,  or  what  is  known  as 
the  sugar-beet  section.     Can  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Rust,  I  couldn't  positively  do  it;  it  would  be  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  should  think  that  in  the  sugar-beet  belt,  where  it  has 
increased  40  to  50  per  cent,  the  other  land  has  increased  probably 
25  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  during  the  same  period  of  time  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  awhile  ago  something  about 
whether  you  considered  interest  on  your  land  in  the  cost  of  gioA^ing 
beets,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  clearly  understood  your  answer. 

Mr.  Rust.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  my  own  account  I  charged  up  $6 
more  as  interest. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  that  included  in  the  $35.80  i 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  $35.80  i)er  acre  cost  of  produc- 
ing beets  if  you  charge  up  interest  upon  the  money  invested  in  your 
land  you  would  have  to  add  $6  per  acre  i 
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Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  as  interest  upon  the  vahio  of  your  land 
used  for  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Ri^ST.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  6  per  cent  upon  the  valuation  of  $100  per 
acre  for  that  part  of  your  farm  used  for  growing  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  (/HAIRman.  Deducting  that  from  the  $19.20,  you  would  then 
have  a  net  profit  of  $13.20  per  acre — that  is,  after  receiving  interest 
upon  your  money  invested  in  that  land  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  satisfactory  treatment  from  the  sugar 
companies  in  the  weighing  of  your  beets,  or  do  you  weigh  your  beets 
yourself,  or  check  them  up,  or  how  do  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  weigh  a  load  once  in  a  while — run  them  over  my  own 
scales  to  see  if  they  correspond--and  they  are  correct  every  time. 
I  only  now  and  then  would  weigh  a  load  to  keep  tab  to  see  if  their 
weigfiing  was  correct. 

The  Chairman.  To  see  whether  they  were  giving  you  correct 
weight  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

T^ie  Chairman.  Or,  to  see  if  their  weight  agieed  with  yours? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  asked  them  about  the  tare  until  I 
got  through,  and  it  was  always  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  you  must 
keep  the  weeds  out  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  $1S  per  acre  for  hand  labor  keeps  the 
weeds  out  of  the  crop  t 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  hoe  the  land  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  That'leaVes  the  land  in  better  shape  for  the  crops 
that  follow? 

Mr.  Ri'ST.  A  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rotate  the  crops  after  raising  beets  by 
putting  in  oats,  and  so  on  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Oats  after  beets,  tlie  following  year,  and  seed  it  down 
after  oats. 

The  Chairman.  By  seeding  you  mean  hay  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  grass  seed. 

The  Chairman.  Seed  it  down  to  clover  or  timothy  ( 

Mr.  Rust.  1  might  state  here  that  I  had  one  22-acre  lot  that  I  had 
))ut  into  beets,  that  before  was  coveretl  with  Canada  thistles  in  a 
solid  mass,  and  we  had  thnn's  very  heavy  rains  and  it  came  up  a  solid 
green  mat  all  over. 

The  Chairman.  The  thistles  came  up  ( 

Mr.  Ri'ST.  Yes,  sir:  there  were  4  acres  drowned  out  entirely,  but 
we  had  to  take  care  of  them,  hoe  all  of  them  out.  But  I  am  now  rid 
of  all  those  tliistles,  and  it  is  clean  and  nice. 

The  Chairman.  Those  4  acres  were  in  your  53J  acres  ^ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  you  had  49  acres  of  beets  to  harvest,  on 
account  of  the  4  acres  drowning  out? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  started  to  tell  what  shape  that  left  the  land  in, 
where  the  thistles  were  in  the  22  acres. 

Mr.  Rust.  It  left  the  land  perfectly  clean.  I  don^t  think  there 
were  anr  at  the  time  of  lifting 

Mr.  loRDNEY.  No  thistks  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No.  The  ground  is  in  better  shape  on  account  of  the 
lifting  every  24  inches,  too — agoing  down  so  deep  and  opening  up  the 
pores  of  the  soil.  We  figure  that  our  oats  wiU  yield  anywhere  from 
5  to  10  bushels  more  per  acre  after  beets  than  from  fall  plowing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  kind  of  labor  did  vou  have  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Rust.*  They  were  Polacks,  but  residents  of  Detroit. 

Afr.  FoRDNEY.  They  came  up  there  for  the  work  during  the  beet 
harvest  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  eflBcient  labor,  good  labor  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Real  good.  I  furnished  them  two  houses.  Two  f anfiilies 
came  and  lived  in  the  houses.  They  were  90  days  in  doing  this  work, 
six  of  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Six  men  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Four  men  and  two  women. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  women  work  in  the  field,  too  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  money  did  you  pay  them  for  those  90 
days'  work? 

Mr.  Rust.  I  think  it  was  $967.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  90  days  work  by  four  men  and  two  women  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  they  do  any  other  work  during  those  90  days  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  and  worked  in  dif^rent  beet  fields 
by  the  day.     They  also  hoed  my  corn  at  $1.50  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  worked  m  your  corn  for  $1.50  per  day? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  my  beans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  time  during  those  90  days  did  they  spend 
in  your  cornfield,  or  how  much  did  you  pay  them  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Rust.  $56  for  my  corn,  though  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact 
number  of  days;  and  $25, 1  think  it  was,  that  I  paid  them  for  hoeing 
my  beans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  $56  for  work  in  corn  and  $25  for  work  in  beans 
should  be  added  to  the  $967.50  as  the  amount  they  earned  from 
you? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  they  work  for  anybody  else  during  that  time  t 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  out  and  worked  in  other  beets  at 
$1.50  per  day.  They  also  went  down  to  the  sugar  factory  and 
helped  them  there,  but  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  the  number  of  days 
they  put  in  down  there.  They  had  the  opportunity  of  working  top- 
ping beets  for  neighbors,  but  they  went  back  to  Detroit  to  work  m  the 
automobile  works  on  account  of  the  weather  getting  bad. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  any  of  this  foreign  hell)  tiiat  worked  in  the  beet 
fields  live  in  or  about  Bay  City,  where  you  live  t 

Mr.  Rust.  A  great  many. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Live  right  there  in  the  city  i 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  out  by  the  day  all  through  beet 
harvest. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.-  And  go  home  at  night  or  live  on  the  farm  where 
thev  do  the  work  i 

Mr.  Rust.  A  good  many  Uve  on  the  farms  and  others  the  farmers 
take  back  and  foi-th. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  RxTST.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  rule  is  to  go  and  get  them  and 
take  them  back  home  and  feed  them  dinner  and  pay  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  live  in  their  own  homes  and  furnish  them- 
selves with  their  breakfast  and  supper,  as  we  would  call  it  on  the  farm  ! 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  the  farmer  takes  them  to  and  from  their  work 
and  gives  them  their  dinner  and  pays  them  $1.25  per  day? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Dp  you  ever  raise  beets  for  more  than  one  firm  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  your  treatment  by  the  factory  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  what  is  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  ?  Do 
you  remember  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  They  ran  from  14.8  to  19;  but  they  averaged  right 
through,  say,  16.5. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  16.5? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  am  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  brought  you  for  53  J  acres  $55  per  acre  gross, 
about  $5.50  per  ton  \ 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  $5.57  per  ton  on  gross  weight,  which  was 
after  I  had  charged  up  for  my  freight  taken  out. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  weigh  station 
to  the  factory  there  where  vou  Uve  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Yes,  sir;  everybody  does,  according  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  How  far  is  it  from  your  farm  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  Rust.  Well,  it  isnH  quite  3  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  So  if  you  were  to  deliver  your  beets  to  the  factory 
you  would  liavo  no  freight  to  be  charged  uj),  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  freight  charge  from  that  station? 

Mr.  Rust.  25  cents  |)er  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  pays  you  better  to  deliver  them  on  cars  and 
deduct  the  25  cents  per  ton  freight  charge  than  it  would  to  haul  them 
directly  to  the  factory  for  that  25  cents? 

Mr.  KrsT.  Yes;  at  lliat  particular  time  our  time  was  worth  more 
than  the  extra  25  cents  per  ton.  I  did  not  cover  them  up,  but  had 
three  teams  and  luuiled  tJiera  as  fast  as  thev  were  lifted.  I  lifted 
them  myself  and  the  three  teams  drew  them,  foreigners  topping  the 
beets,  so  that  there  was  no  waste. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  your  crop  is  a  fair  average  crop 
and  that  your  treatment  by  the  sugar  factory  is  the  average  treat- 
ment accorded  tlie  average  farmer  in  that  vicinity  ? 

Mr.  RrsT.  I  think  my  crop  is  an  average  crop  for  this  year, 
altliougli  it  is  below  other  years.  Everybody  is  below  the  average 
crop  this  year  in  that  vicinity. 

]Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Why  is  that  ? 
'  Mr.  Rust.  Well,  a  good  many  of  these  beets  were  planted  earlv, 
and  ver}'  heavy,  packing  rains  seemed  to  kind  of  stunt  the  eaiiy 
*^ets;  tfiey  did  not  do  as  well.     Tlie  treatment  was  good.     I  do  not 
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hear  any  complaints,  and  I  have  asked  as  to  that  of  a  good  many 
farmers.  Once  in  a  great  while  some  farmer  wants  to  get  more  than 
what  belongs  to  him;  he  is,  of  course,  never  satisfied. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  more  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  in  this  inquiry:  Did  you 
say  that  you  sowed  this  land  to  oats  after  the  beat  crop  is  taken  off? 

Mr.  RrrsT.  Yes;  the  following  spring. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  plow  the  land  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  there  would  be  the  additional  benefit  which  you 
really  get  the  following  year,  and  that  is  that  you  do  not  have  to  plow 
the  land.     How  do  you  handle  it;  cultivate  it? 

Mr.  Rust.  We  usually  spring-tooth  it  once,  which  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  cultivator.  If  you  fall-plowed  this  land  you  would  nave 
to  spring- tooth  it  a  couple  or  times  more  to  get  it  in  as  good  condition. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  oats  to  the  acre  do  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  RcsT.  Well,  I  raised  35  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  or  stock  in  the  sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir;  I  wish  I  had. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  your  people  have  any  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  connection  direct  or  indirect  or  in 
any  way  with  the  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Rust.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  meeting  with  this 

fentleman  here  is  the  first  time  I  ever  met  him.     I  never  knew  Mr. 
Lust  before. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     It  would  make  no  difference  if 
you  had  known  him  all  your  life. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  ju^  wished  it  shown  tliat  these  are  not  picked  men. 
The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Rust  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CARL  VOLC. 

(The  witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Vole,  where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  In  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  is  vour  business  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Farmer. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sebewaing  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Fifty-six  years  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  was  born  there. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  were  born  at  Sebewaing  ^ 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  much  of  a  farm  have  you,  how  manv  acres  of 
land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  160  acres  where  I  live,  and  I  have  another  80 
acres. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  improved  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  It  is  improved,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes:  I  have  raised  beets  for  12  years  now. 

Mr.  FoRBNEY.  Have  you  during  that  time  raised  beets  for  more 
than  one  company  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  the  first  two  years  I  raised  and  shipped  beets  to 
the  Bay  City,  Mich.,  factory,  and  since  we  have  a  factory  in  Sebe- 
waing  I  always  raise  beets  for  that  same  factory.  It  is  the  same 
company,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  JoRDNEY.  Tell,  in  your  own  way,  about  how  many  beets — and 
if  you  have  a  memorandum  of  it  refer  to  that — ^you  have  raised  every 
year  and  about  what  price  you  got  for  them.  You  can  state  how 
many  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  or  the  total  amount,  any  way  you  want 
to  put  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  first  beets  I  raised  was  in  1900,  and  I  had  2  acres 
and  got  $148  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $148  off  of  2  acres  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  $148.  In  1901  I  had  5  acres  and  got  $396. 
In  1902  I  had  24  acres  and  they  fetched  me  $1,846.  The  next  two 
years  I  did  not  put  them  down. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  keep  an  account  of  the 
yield  during  the  next  tw^o  years;  that  is,  during  the  years  1903  and 
1904  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  sir.  In  1905  I  had  26  acres  and  they  came  to 
$1,457.     In  1906  I  had  14  acres  and  received  $820  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  received  $820  for  14  acres  in  1906? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  $820.  In  1907  I  had  17  acres  and  they 
brought  me  $900.  In  1908  I  liad  20  acres  and  thev  brought  me  $1,250. 
In  1909  1  had  20  acres  and  they  brought  me  $1,613.  In  1910  I  had 
34  acres  and  they  brought  me  $2,638.45.  In  1911  I  had  43  acres  and 
they  came  up  to" $3,612. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  can  vou  give  us  about  the  average  price  per 
acre  that  you  received  for  that  beet  crop  during  all  those  years  you 
haye  named,  or  what  your  profit  was  above  the  cost,  and  what  that 
cost  was  '^ 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  whole  amount  received  for  those  years  I  have 
named  came  up  to  $14,674.45. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  years  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Voix\  That  is  for  10  years.  That  shows  an  average  per  vear 
of  $65.21. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  produce  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  expense  to  grow  1  acre  is — 

Plowing  the  ^ound  twice $3. 00 

Harrow  it  twice;  that  is,  to  pulverize  it  twice  and  roll  it 2. 00 

Sow  seed 50 

i'ultivate  it  four  times  during  the  summer 2. 50 

Fifteen  pounds  seed 1. 50 

Lifting  the  beets 1. 00 

Haul  beets  to  factory 6. 00 

Hand  labor 20.00 

Total 36. 50 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is  the  total  cost  per  acre  to  raise  and  market 
the  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  Take  this  expense  off  from  the  price  of  $65.21 
leaves  me  $28.71  per  acre  profit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  average  profit  for  10  years  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  From  that  if  you  were  to  deduct  anything  for  rent 
of  your  land  it  would  still  make  a  further  reduction?  Yc  u  have  not 
included  anything  for  rent  of  your  land. 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  1  didn't  deduct  anything  as  rent  for  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  do  you  figure  the  rent  of  your  land 
shoidd  be  worth  per  acre  per  year?  Wliat  do  you  figure  your  land 
to  be  worth  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  About  $140. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  if  you  deductt^d  6  per  cent  on  $140  per  acre 
that  would  leave  you  the  net  profit  from  your  beet  crop  after  paying 
all  expenses  and  allowing  interest  on  your  investment,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  rental  value  of  your  land  at  6  per  cent  on  a 
valuation  of  $140  per  acre  would  mean  $8.40  per  acre? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  mean  a  still  further  deduction  from  the 
profit  of  $28.71  of  $8.40,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $20.31  after  giving  you 
6  per  cent  interest  oil  the  money  invested  in  your  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  net  return  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Over  and  above  the  interest  on  your  investment  in 
the  land  used  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  with  the  sugar  factories 
in  the  matter  of  settlement  or  treatment  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Not  vet. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  how  much  per  ton  do  you  get  for  your  beets  i 
What  percentage  of  sugar  is  there  in  your  beets;  do  you  remember 
that  ?    What  is  the  test  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  the  average  test  was  16  per  cent  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is,  this  last  year,  1911  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  had  it  above  18  per  cent  and  ISJ  per 
cent,  and  a  couple  of  loads  came  down  to  14  J  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  got  around  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  YoLC.  Something  like  that;  some  over  that  and  some  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  began  growing  beets  on  your  land  12 
years  ^o,  what  was  a  fair  valuation  for  your  land  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VOLC.  The  value  has  increased  about  50  per  cent.  Ten  years 
ago  80  acres  sold  for  $5,000  in  my  neighborhood. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  would  be  $62.60  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir.  That  same  land  sold  last  spring  for  $11,000. 
A  few  years  ago  40  acres  were  sold  for  $2,400,  and  that  same  tract  was 
sold  last  winter  for  $6,000.  Here  is  the  deed  to  another  piece  that 
was  sold  in  1893  for  $800,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  1900,  it  was  sold 
for  $1,500,*  and  in  1910  I  bought  the  same  piece  of  land  and  paid 
S6,500  for  it.    These  are  the  deeds  right  here  n-om  1893  down  to  date. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  consider  that  land  to  be  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.   $9,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  increase  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  attribute  the  increase  in  value  largely  to 
the  introduction  of  the  beet  crop  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  if  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  the  beets  the  land 
wouldn't  be  up  at  that  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Are  there  a  good  many  beets  raised  in  the  vicinity 
of  your  home? 

Mr.  VoLC.  That  is  the  main  crop,  what  we  are  raising  all  the  way 
down  as  far  as  40  miles. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  more  than  one  crop  off  the  same 
land  without  rotating  your  crops  and  putting  some  other  crop  on 
that  particular  piece  of  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Do  you  mean  beets  ? 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  "i es. 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  have  tried  it  for  several  vears  with  beets,  but  it  didn't 
do  very  good. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  should  rotate  your  crops? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  have  only  one  crop  of  beets  and  the  second 
year  have  a  failure  probably,  dnce  in  a  while  you  may  get  fair  beets 
the  second  time,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  crop  do  you  follow  on  the  land  after  having 
beets  planted  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  What  we  have  followed  beets  with  so  far  is  barley 
and  oats. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  you  follow  with  what  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  With  barlej'  or  oats  the  first  year,  and  then  we  put  on 
wheat,  and  then  seed  it  down  to  clover  arid  take  off  a  crop  of  hay. 
After  that  we  pasture  the  land  or  turn  the  clover  under  and  put 
corn  in. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  then  follow  again  with  beets  ? 

Mr.  Voi-c.  Yes,  sir;  after  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXKY.  Corn  does  best  on  sod  land  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  used  to  be  a  farmer  myself  and  remember  that 
much  of  it. 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  is  your  farm  from  the  railroad?  Or,  in 
other  words,  how  far  do  you  have  to  haul  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Just  3  miles  from  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  deliver  them  right  to  the  factory? 

Mr.  VoLO.  I  deliver  to  the  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  far  do  they  generally  raise  beets  from  a  factory 
or  from  a  weigh  station;  or,  how  many  mdes  off  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Before  they  had  a  weigh  station  on  the  Michigan  Central 
line  thev  hauled  them  10,  12,  or  16  miles. 

Mr.  1 OBDNEY.  They  did  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir.  Now  they  have  a  weigh  station  every  2i 
miles. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  It  is  quite  expensive  to  haul  beets  10  or  15  miles? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  but  thev  raise  beets  all  the  same. 
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Mr.  FoRONEY.  Do  you  gel  a  better  crop,  do  you  think,  when  vou 
rotate  your  beets,  barley,  or  oats,  sow  grass  seed,  and  so  on,  than 
when  you  didn't  put  in  beets  at  all? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNjEY.  It  puts  the  land  in  better  shape  for  the  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  in  far  better  shape,  and  you  don't  need  to  plow 
it  in  the  following  spring.  The  around  has  just  settled  down  good, 
and  it  Ls  kept  clean,  and  you  can  Follow  with  a  good  crop.  So  that  in 
addition  to  the  profit  that  you  ^et  out  of  your  beet  crop  it  adds  value 
to  the  other  crops  on  account  oithe  improved  state  of  cultivation  and 
absence  of  weeds,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  farm  values  in  that  vicinity  have  advanced  to  the 
prices  you  have  given  us  since  beets  began  to  be  raised  in  that  vicinity, 
that  has  affectea  other  farms  as  well  as  yours  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  that  farm  lands  have  advanced  how 
much  per  acre,  or  what  has  been  the  percentage  of  advance  since 
they  began  raising  beets  there  generally  in  that  vicinity,  and  what 
portion  of  it  has  been  due  to  the  raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  I  would  think  50  per  cent  is  the  increase  on  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  largely  due  to  the  raising 
of  beets  rather  than  other  crops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Mostly  all  of  it  is  on  account  of  raising  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  After  planting  to  beets  it  leaves  jiist  that  many 
acres  of  land  less  in  the  neighborhood  to  bo  planted  to  oats  and  other 
crops,  and  consequently  curtails  other  crops  and  makes  them  more 
valuable,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  a  lesser  number  of  acres  in  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  and  so  on,  than  you  would  have  had  before  you  raised  beets, 
with  a  consequent  scarcity  of  those  other  articles  and  advance  in 
price  for  them,  isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  The  price  of  grain  has  increased  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  that  same  time? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  raising  beets,  so  many  acres  of 
land  being  devoted  to  beet  raising  and  less  grain  being  raised,  the 
price  has  advanced. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  ever  had  any  unsatisfactory  dealings  with 
the  sugar  factories,  or  have  they  always  treated  you  well  ? 

Mr.  VOLC.  Always  treated  me  well. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  always  had  them  to  give  you  what  you 
were  entitled  to? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pay  you  promptly,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir*  promptly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  aid  you  in  getting  farm  labor  if  it  is  scarce  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  theyao. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  will  send  you  men  if  you  ask  for  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  they  will  hunt  them  up  and  send  them  out. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  advance  money  to  any  farmers  in  your 
part  of  the  coimtry  in  case  they  need  money  to  take  care  of  their  beet 
crop  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  they  will  advance  you  money  if  jou  need  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  they  charge  you  what  rate  of  interest  on  that 
money  while  it  is  loaned  to  you  f 

Mr.  VoLC.  They  did  charge  5  per  cent  up  to  this  last  year,  when 
they  took  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  charged  you  6  per  cent  from  the  time  you  got 
your  money  until  you  delivered  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  deduct  that  money  they  advanced,  with 
6  per  cent  interest  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  about  the  same  rate  of  interest  at  which 
you  get  money  from  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well,  we  don't  get  it  for  6  per  cent  from  the  banks. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  don't  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  rate  of  interest  do  the  banks  charge  you  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  charge  now.  1  don't 
get  any  there. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  didn't  know.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
you  don't  have  to  get  it;  that  you  don't  have  to  borrow  money.  Do 
you  make  any  use  of  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  'We  feed  them  to  the  cattle. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  figure  that  they  are  of  some  value  ? 

]\Ir.  VoLC.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  how  much  per  acre  are  they  worth  to  you 
for  feed  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  About  $4  or  $5.  If  vou  drive  the  cattle  into  the  beet 
field  after  tlie  belts  have  been  hauled  out  it  does  not  take  them  long  to 
fatten  up. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  turn  them  into  the  field  and  allow  them  to  pick 
up  th?  beet  leaves  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  do  the  beet  loaves  lay  in  the  fall  before 
thev  become  unfit  for  food  for  stock  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  How  long  can  they  lay  in  the  field  and  feed 
cattle  on  them  after  thev  are  cut  off  from  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  I  don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  spoil  in  a  little  while  ? 

Mr.  VoLO.  No ;  cattle  can  run  in  there  all  winter. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  live  on  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Unless  they  get  covered  up  with  snow,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  thev  get  covered  up  with  snow  and  you  turn  your 
cattle  into  the  beet  field  in  the  spring  will  they  then  eat  the  beet  tops  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  They  are  spoilt  by  spring  K 

Mr.  VoLO.  Yes,  sir;  they  nave  to  be  covered  by  spring. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  in  your  neighborhood 
seeling  beet  tops;  and  if  so,  liow  much  do  they  get  for  them  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Iso,  nobody  sells;  they  all  want  them  for  themselves. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  They  have  cattle,  sheep,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  nationality  do  you  belong  to,  Mr.  Vole  ?  Or, 
where  were  you  born,  did  you  say  m  this  country  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  In  Sebewaing,  Huron  County,  Mich.  Yes,  sir,  in  thia 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  nationality  are  you,  or  to  what  race  do  you 
belong  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  German. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people  were  Germans? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir;  came  from  Wurttemburg. 

The  ftiAiRMAN.  You  have  no  interest  in  any  of  these  beet-sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  3^ou  own  any  stock  in  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  lend  you  any  money? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Sometimes;  when  I  got  a  family  and  would  be  short  of 
money  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  then  get  it  from  the  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  any  more  money  for  your  beets 
than  they  payyou  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Well  [the  witness  hesitates]. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  getting  enough  for  your 
beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  Yes;  I  am  getting  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  want  any  more  for  them  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  need  not  answer  it.  I  realize  that  it  is 
human  nature  to  want  all  one  can  get. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  as  conditions  now  are  if  you  are 
let  alone  ? 

Mr.  VoLc.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  like  to  have  any  less  money  for 
your  beets  ? 

Mr.  VoLC.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  now  excuse 
Mr.  Vole,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

It  is  now  about  time  to  take  a  recess,  and  before  doing  so  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  telegram  received  by  me 
to-day  from  Brush,  Colo.,  si^ed  by  a  committee  on  resolutions  of 
the  beet  growers  of  that  district. 

Brush,  Colo.,  January  8. 

Chairman  Congressional  Committee  Investigating  Sugar  Trust, 

Washington^  D.  C: 

The  attitude  of  the  beet  growers  in  thia  district  relative  to  the  Coumbs  testimony 
before  your  committee  is  expressed  in  the  following  resolutions,  which  we  ask  to  be 
made  a  part  of  your  record : 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district  in  mass  meeting 
assembled: 

18869— No.  42—12 8 
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Whereas  the  Hard  wick  committee  has  seeu  fit  to  Buramons  a  committee  repreienting 
the  beet  growers  of  Colorado  before  the  congreaslonal  committee;  and 

Whereas  said  committee,  consisting  of  £.  U.  Coiimbs,  Albert  Dakan,  and  James 
Bodkin,  did  appear  before  the  said  congressional  committee;  and 

Whereas  the  press  attempted  to  and  did  garble  and  make  Hensational  reports  con- 
cerning said  testimony;  and 

Whereas  we,  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
believe  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Coumbs  especially,  has  rendered  all  the  beet  growers 
a  great,  honest,  and  fearless  service  in  presenting  the  fact^i  as  they  existed  relative 
to  the  sugar  beet  and  the  beet-sugar  industry:  Therefore  be  it 

Ruolved,  That  we,  the  beet  growers  of  the  Brush  district,  condemn  the  action  of  all 
newspapers,  real-estate  exchanges,  commercial  clubs,  or  individuals  who  attempt  to 
refute,  weaken,  or  belittle  the  committee  or  the  evidence  produced  as  unjust,  unwar- 
ranted, and  a  direct  slap  in  the  face  of  the  farmer  and  the  growers  of  beetj>,  who  create 
the  major  part  of  the  wealth  of  this  State  and  Nation  upon  which  they  subsi«<t;  and  be 
it  further 

Rewlvedy  That  we  recognize  in  Mr.  Coumbs  the  peerless  champion  of  our  cause,  a 
man  of  sterling  abilitv  and  integrity,  the  one  man  who  could  render  so  valuable 
service;  and  be  it  further 

Reiolved,  That  we  congratulate,  commend,  and  accord  to  him  our  highest  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  beet  growers. 

h.  w.  twomley. 
James  Bounoer, 
•  L.  A.  Matteson, 

ResohUion  Committee. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Jan.  10,  1912,  at  10.30  a.  m.) 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OP  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wdshington,  D,  C,  January  10,  1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

# 

TESTIDEOlfT  OF  HE.  JOHlf  H.  BILET. 

(The  witness  was  duly  swoni  bv  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Riley,  where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  At  Fowler,  Colo. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  feed  cattle  and  hogs, 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  for  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  business  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  About  10  years;  ever  since  tne  first  factory  started  in 
the  Arkansas  Valley. 

Mr.  Malby.  At  the  same  place  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  beets,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  About  150  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  has  that  been  your  general  average  for  some 
years  past,  or  has  it  been  more  or  less  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Between  100  and  162  acres. 

Mr.  Malby.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  To  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Rockjr  Ford. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  company  doing  business  there? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  did  not  know  but  what  it  might  be  one  of  their  sub- 
sidiary companies  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  the  Oxnard  company,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  As  to  this  160 
acres,  I  have  some  renters.  I  have  never  raised  over  12  acres  on  the 
part  I  have  myself. 

Mr.  Malby!  You  cultivate  directly  about  12  acres  and  rent  the 
balance  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  cost  in  production  in  detail  of  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  To  the  man  who  owns  the  land  it  will  approximate 
$35;  to  the  renter  about  $10  more — that  is,  including  the  rent  he  pays. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  give  the  committee  a  detailed  statement  of 
what  the  $35  is  made  up  of  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  mv  own  case,  I  can. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  perhaps  that  will  answer. 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  always  kept  approximately  a  correct  tabu- 
lated statement  of  it.     We  could  not  keep  it  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  substantially. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  costs  $31  to  do  the  farming  of  ourselves  where  we  let 
the  thinning. 

Mr.  Malby.  Let  us  get  at  it  in  tliis  way,  so  we  will  have. a  detailed 
statement  of  it.     What  does  it  cost  you  to  plow  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  never  have  kept  it  in  that  way.  I  have  kept 
the  time  of  my  men  and  my  teams  when  they  have  been  at  worK, 
and  approximated  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  hire  a  given  number  of  men  and  they  do  all  of 
the  work  and  you  keep  track  of  the  amount  you  pay  them;  is  that 
the  idea  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  keep  track  of  every  expense  connected  with  the 
tilling  of  the  land  by  way  of  wages  which  you  pay  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  the  thinning  and  topping  we  let  out  by  contract 
always,  and  the  $31  an  acre,  apj)roximately,  is  what  it  costs  me  for 
the  work  I  do  myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  $31  an  acre? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  how  much  for  the  thinning  ?  You  say  you  let 
that  out  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7,  more  or  less.  Sometimes  it  is  a  little  less  and  some- 
times a  little  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping  ? 

Mr.  Riley,  We  pay  the  same  for  that,  $7  approximately. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  it  would  be  $31  plus  $14? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is,  including  the  work. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  you  say  it  costs  you  $31  an 
acre,  and  then  vou  let  the  thinning  and  topping  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  that  amount  include  the  thinning  and  topping? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  the  thinning  and  topping  is  outside  of  the  $31. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  let  us  add  that  to  the  $31.  How  much  do  you 
pav  for  thinning  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $7. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  topping  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  topping  is  also  $7. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  be  $45  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  that 
that  amount  should  have  been  $21  instead  of  $31.  I  added  the  $10 
for  rent  when  I  stated  that  amount. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  tons  of  beets  are  you  able  {o  raise  to  the 
acre? 

Mr.  Riley,  Well,  that  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  the  land  and  a  good 
deal  owing  to  the  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  farmers.  I  raised  on 
this  12  acres  of  mine  about  11^  tons  to  the  acre. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Was  that  an  average  crop  ?  * 

Mr.  Riley.  I  regard  it  as  bein^  a  very  good  average;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  would  be  the  general  average  in  the  neighbor- 
tood  in  which  you  hve  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  1  should  tliink  it  would  be  11  or  11 J  tons.  I  think 
about  Hi  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  do  you  get  a  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  two  contracts.  Tlie  one  I  was  turning  my 
beets  in  under  was  under  the  sliding  scale,  and  they  average  $5.85  a 
ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  DeUvered  where  ? 

Mr.  RiLBY.  Delivered  on  the  dump.  I  have  a  dump  right  there, 
and  a  railroad  siding,,  and  we  deliver  them  on  the  cars  to  the  sugar 
factory,  who  pay  all  expenses  after  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  you  deliver  them  at  the  dump  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  On  the  cars;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  On  tlie  cars  i 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  amount  you  received  under  the  sliding  scale 
was  how  mucli  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  $5.85  a  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  far  did  you  draw  them? 

ifr.  Riley.  Not  very  far,  because  tJie  dump  was  right  on  my 
place;  the  siding  was. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  Mr.  Riley,  I  suppose  you  received  the  same 
price  that  otliers  received  for  similar  beets  i 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  the  beets  went  nearly  15  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Can  you  give  us  the  scale  paid  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  have  it  at  the  hotel  and  torgot  to  bring  it  down  with 
me.     I  have  both  scales  and  will  be  glad  to  put  tliem  in. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  wish  you  would  file  them  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  wiU.     I  have  both  scales. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  beets  ran  15  per  cent  plus? 

Mr.  Riley.  A  little  bit  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  you  got  the  Hi  per  cent  plus  rate,  whatever  that 
rate  was  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  about  the  other  producers  of  beets  in  your 
neighborhood?  Would  that  be  a  fair  statement  as  to  what  their 
beets  contained  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  so.  I  think  if  there  is  any  change  at  all  it  is 
not  over  half  a  ton  to  the  acre,  and  it  would  be  against  me,  because 
the  renters  did  a  little  better  than  I  did  with  my  hired  men. 

l«fr  Malby.  I  asked  would  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  beets  be 
about  the  same — 15  per  cent  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is  regarded  as  being  about  the  average  for 
the  ground  around  the  factory,  and  mine  was  about  the  same. 

ifr.  Malby.  And  among  your  tenants  you  say  the  tonnage  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  the  tonnage  is  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  receive  prompt  payment  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  get  our  pa3rinent  on  the  15th  of  every  month — a 
check  for  the  beets  turned  in  the  preceding  month. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  anything  to  which  you  desire  to  call  the  com- 
mittee's attention  with  reference  to  the  treatment  which  you  receive 
or  your  neighbors  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  which 
you  regard  as  improper  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Well,  for  three  years  preceding  this  year  there  was 
some  friction  between  the  growers  and  the  factories. 

Mr.  Malby.  Growing  out  of  what  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Growing  out  of  the  price  paid  for  beets. 

Mr.  IVIalby.  Have  those  differences  been  settled  and  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  the  last  year  they  have  been.  Everyone  is  satisfied 
there  now.  I  do  not  know  that  the  factories  themselves  are,  but  I 
know  the  beet  growers  are,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  factory  told 
me  that  they  have  given  us  the  same  scale  for  the  coming  year,  and 
told  me  they  felt  satisfied,  unless  there  was  a  change  made  by  you 
gentlemen  present,  or  by  Congress,  they  could  continue  to  pay  us 
that  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  rental  value  of  beet  land  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  amount  of  the  beets,  put 
on  the  cars,  free  to  me  of  all  cost.  1  hat  is  the  general  rule  in  our 
section. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  figured  in  your  mind  what  you  got  per  acre 
for  your  beets  at  $5.85  a  ton  ?  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  really 
got  or  the  aggregate  sum  you  realized  off  of  the  12  acres? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  have  not  got  that  data  with  me.  Twelve  times  6  is 
72,  and  it  costs  say  $37 — about  $26  an  acre. 

Mr.  Malby.  About  $25  an  acre? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  correct.  I  have  just  figured 
it  in  mv  mind. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  and  the  other  farmers  located  in  that  locality 
regard  that  as  a  fair  return  for  vour  efforts  and  investment,  and  so 
forth? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  were  years  I  did  not  get  that.  lam 
speaking  of  this  last  year,  when  we  had  an  increase,  approximately  the 
best  price  we  have  ever  received,  and  we  had  a  veiy  fair  year.  We 
irrigate  there  entirelv,  and  the  amount  of  waterfall  that  we  have  in 
the  ditches  that  we  have  our  hind  under  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  amount  we  raise  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  $35  which  you  represent  as  being  the  total  cost 
includes  your  irrigation,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  evers^tning. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  includes  everything  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Everything  except  it  does  not  include  taxes  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Malbv.  What  Is  a  fair  average  farm  worth  ])ei'  acre  in  that 
locality  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  mav  I  state  about  mv  own^  I  have  lived  there 
for  some  time.     1  can  state  what  I  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  some  evidence  of  value. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  went  in  there  in  1893,  and  we  bought  1,100  acres  of 
land,  a  gentleman  named  Col.  Lockhart  and  myself.  I  was  equally 
interested.  We  bought  it  at  $19.  That  was  the  price  set,  and  then 
we  got  a  prettv  good  price  for  our  cows,  which  we  traded  for  it.  We 
have  sold  off  that  place  only  40  acres,  and  we  sold  that  last  year.  We 
got  $150  for  it,  and  w;e  would  refuse  $150  for  a  great  deal  of  our  land. 
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The  man  who  bought  this  land  was  a  tenant  who  was  working  for  us. 
I  can  not  recall  names,  but  I  know  the  man  very  well. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  the  name  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Riley.  He  was  working  for  us,  and  stayed  right  on  there  as  a 
tenant,  and  hepaid  for  his  land  $150  an  acre  for  the  40  acres,  and  paid 
cash  for  it.  He  made  a  little  money  outside  of  that,  just  working 
around,  he  and  his  boys,  but  he  made  neaily  all  of  the  money  right  on 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  he  worked  for  us  when  we  first  went  there  in 
1893,  but  he  did  not  rent  from  us  for  about  2  years,  and  he  did  not 
make  any  money  until  the  factory  started  about  10  years  ago.  He 
made  all  of  that  money  after  the  factory  was  put  up  at  Roc%  Ford. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  paid  you  $150  an  acre  for  the  land? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  sur. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  he  make  it  out  of  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  regard  the  cultivation  of  beets  in  your 
locaUty  as  being  a  profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  to  raise? 

Mr.  JReley.  At  the  present  pnces  we  think  it  is  the  best  crop  we 
have  got.  It  helps  put  our  land  in  fine  shape  for  any  other  crop.  It 
rotates  well  with  other  crops  we  have  there,  and  the  farmer  feels 
better  knowing  he  can  change  to  beets  better  than  he  can  with  any 
other  crop  we  can  think  of.    We  have  found  that  out  by  experience. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  rotate  your  beet  crop  with  something  else  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  often  do  you  plant  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Reley.  We  aim  to  keep  land  in  beets  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  Without  a. change? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  without  a  6hange. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  then  you  rotate  to  what  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  prefer  alfalfa,  because  it  has  protein  in  it,  and  it 
enriches  the  ground  quicker  than  anything  else  we  can  plant. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  tnat  in  your  judgment  you  receive  some  other 
benefits  besides  the  immediate  profits  arising  from  your  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  We  feed  it.  Our  country  has  got  to  be  a 
great  feeding  section.  The  by-product,  the  pulp,  ia  being  fed  all  over 
the  country  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Being  fed  to  cattle? 

Mr.  Riley.  To  cattle  arid  hogs.  WeU,  not  fed  much  to  hogs,  nor 
to  sheep  much;  some  all  ewes  are  fed  it,  but  it  is  fed  to  cattle  prin- 
cipally. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  do  you  do  with  your  tops  i 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  regarded  as  being  worth  about  $2.50  an 
acre  after  we  take  the  beets  off. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  get  your  beet  pulp  back  i 

Mr.  Riley.  We  got  one-fifth  of  it  back,  20  per  cent ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  do  you  have  to  pay  for  it  if  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  paid  45  cents  last  year;  and  the  factory  was  very 
fair  this  year  past,  knowing  we  lost  money  as  a  rule  feeding  cattle 
last  year,  and  they  have  put  the  pulp  to  me  and  to  others,  those 
whom  I  know,  at  25  cents  a  ton  at  the  lactoiy ;  that  is,  they  have  cut 
it  nearly  in  two. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  your  own  drawing  ? 
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Mr.  Riley,  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  freight  on  it.  To  my  place  the 
freight  is  30  cents  a  ton,  or  1^  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  much  country  in  your  locality  which  can 
be  used  for  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  data  I  got  from  the  agriculturist  rep- 
resenting the  beet-sugar  factories.  He  said  that  this  last  year  there 
were  23,000  acres,  approximately,  in  the  valley  there  between  Pueblo 
and  the  State  line;  that  is,  between  Colorado  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  beets,  being  sold  on  the  sliding  scale,  necessitates 
an  analysis  of  the  beets  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  done  at  the  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  you  satisfied  ^vith  the  honesty  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories in  making  an  analysis  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  The  people  are  satisfied  now,  sir.  There  was  for  years 
quite  a  friction  on  that  question,  but  the  factories  are  getting  the 
confidence  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  every  year.  This  last 
year,  of  course,  we  have  made  money,  and  that  makes  us  better 
jurors,  I  presume,  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  Are  you  and 
your  neighbors  now  satisfied  you  arc  getting  a  fair  deal  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir,  we  are;  and  not  only  that,  but  when  1  left 
there  the  people  generally  came  into  the  little  town,  and  there  is  not 
a  business  man  nor  any  other  person  who  does  not  look  on  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  as  being  the  mainstay  of  the  valley.  We  are  learning 
that  business,  and  our  farmers  are  getting  to  have  more  confidence 
in  the  factories  in  ihe  raising  of  beets,  and  the  results  have  been 
better  than  they  expected,  and  it  would  be  a  very,  very  great  blow 
to  the  valley  if  we  were  not  pemiitted,  at  least  until  we  got  our- 
selves into  a  condition  wherein  we  could  intelligently  handle  it 
through  experience,  of  which  we  have  already  had  a  great  deal,  to  let 
it  go  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  present  conditions  are  satisfactory 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  every  beet  grow'er 
in  the  valley.  They  were  not  last  year  or  the  year  before.  As  proof 
of  that  there  was  quite  a  friction,  as  I  said,  between  the  growers  and 
the  factory  or  the  gentlemen  who  were  representing  tlie  factories. 
We  felt,  and  I  think  it  is  admitted  now,  that  those  gentlemen  had  very 
httle  tact,  although  they  were  good  men.  There  was  a  German  in 
charge  of  them  there,  and  we  did  not  get  together.  As  a  result  we 
refused  to  raise  beets,  and  they  closed  three  of  their  factories  and  kept 
them  closed.  This  year  they  changed  that  manager,  and  the  man 
who  came  there  went  out  amongst  the  beet  growers  and  ^ot  them 
interested,  and  he  raised  the  price  after  looking  into  it,  until  we  are 
getting  approximately  $6  a  ton  for  our  beets,  and  as  a  result  1  am  told 
by  this  same  manager  the  factories  will  open  this  year — that  is,  the 
tnree  that  have  not  been  doing  anything.  There  are  three  different 
managements  of  the  factories  there.  The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
have  three  factories,  one  at  Rocky  Ford,  one  at  Las  Animas,  and  one 
at  Lamar,  and  then  the  Holly  and  Swink  have  two,  one  at  HoUy  and 
one  at  Swink,  and  the  National  have  one  at  Sugar  City  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Malby.  Those  arc  separate  business  concerns,  are  they? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  man  told  me  these  factories  would 
be  set  to  work  this  year,  tl^e  men  who  were  raising  beets  having 
made  promises  to  him  that  they  would  break  more  land  and  put 
more  beets  in;  and  there  is  the  very  best  of  feeling  now  between 
the  factories  and  the  farmers  in  that  valley.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  in  this  question  you  can  not  divide  the  interests;  they  are  both 
identical.  You  can  not  hurt  the  factories  wdthout  hurting  us, 
because  they  can  not  pay,  as  they  say,  and  they  have  ample  proof 
of  their  explanation — they  say  if  they  have  to  pay  any  more  they 
will  have  to  shut  their  factories  up,  and  we  have  not  lound  others 
who  would  pay  us  more,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  in  mind  unless  you 
have  something  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  committee.  Is  tnere 
anything  else  you  have  in  mind  you  desire  to  state  ? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  I  would  like  to  state  about  one  matter,  and  that  is 
the  men  who  work  on  the  beets  and  take  contracts.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  our  own  valley.  Dry  farming  has  taken  hold  in  Colo- 
rado, and  they  are  having  quite  a  hard  tmie  there.  When  we  are 
topping  our  beets  these  people,  as  a  rule,  come  in  and  help  us.  We  also 
have  the  sons  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  vallev.  Tliev  make  from  two 
to  three  dollars  a  day,  and  those  youngsters  go  out  there,  four  or  five 
of  them  together,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  of  our  thiiming.  We 
have  some  Mexicans  from  New  Mexico.  They  came  up  there  and 
they  all  made  money.  A  man  will  probably  come  up  with  10  or  15 
men.  Several  men  came  that  wav,  and  would  take  the  contracts 
around,  and  we  get  rid  of  that  portion  of  the  work  in  that  way  very 
quickly,  and  also  take  care  of  our  other  interests  there.  I  am  very 
certain  that  all  testimony  you  will  find  on  that  question  from  our 
valley  is  that  the  laborers,  like  ourselves,  are  satisfied  that  they  get 
good  pay. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  are  a  little  differently  situated,  I  judge,  from  some 
other  places.     You  have  some  local  labor  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  Our  valley  has  grown  wouflorfully  and  is 
growing  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  get  some  of  your  labor  from  the  citizens  who  live 
there  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  best  boys  in  the  community.  I  say  the 
"best  boys,"  because  they  are  tlic  hardest  working  boys.  For  in- 
stance, I  had  two  sons  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  beet-sugar  factory. 
who  helped  to  do  this  work  for  me  this  year. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  might  state  what  price  you  pay  for  this  labor. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  get  $7  an  acre  for  thinning  and  $7  an  acre  for 
topping.  And  they  go  in  groups  of  15.  We  pay  them  by  the  acre. 
I  should  think  they  made  83.50,  probably — the  expert  toppers  and 
thinners. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  have  any  otliei*s  employed  besides  the  hoys  and 
men;  any  women? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  although  the  women  do  some  of  the  work. 
We  have  a  great  deal  of  this  work  done  bv  the  farmers  themselves — the 
poor  farmers. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean  outside  of  the  immediate  family  of  the  man  who 
cultivates  the  land  ? 

Mr.  RiLey.  No;  I  have  never  seen  women  so  employed. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  mean,  do  you  hire  any  women? 
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Mr.  Rn>EY.  No,  sir;  I  never  have.  I  have  never  seen  any  around 
the  section  I  live.  I  understand  it  is  done  in  Colorado,  but  I  haven't 
seen  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  These  men  work  very  hard  and  very  long  hours  in  the 
beet  fields,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  they  work  very  hard  while  they  are  at  it,  but  not 
long  hours. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  longer  than  the  ordinary  hours  for  farm  work? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  as  long,  because  it  is  harder  work,  and  it  is  con- 
tract work,  and  they  can  quit  whenever  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  in  your  beet  fields  the  labor  condition  is  not 
conspicuous  for  unusual  effort  for  an  unusual  length  of  time  each 
day? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  it  is  controlled  by  just  what  they  feel  they 
can  do  and  make  the  most  money  out  of  it.  That  controls  the 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  the  man  works  at  the  ordinary  pace  that  an 
ordinary  farm  worker  would  work  at  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  a  great  deal  faster,  because  it  is  contract  work, 
and  contract  work  is  generally  done  much  faster  than  when  you  are 
paving  men  by  the  month. 

Vir.  Hinds.  How  much  would  a  man  make  in  the  beet  fields  under 
the  conditions  under  which  you  hire  men,  working  at  the  ordinary 
pace  of  an  ordinary  farm  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do. not  know.  They  make  about  $3.50,  and  I  pay  my 
men  for  ordinary  farm  work  $35  a  month  and  board. 

Mr.  HiXDS.  For  harvesting  you  pay  more  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  pay  that  right  straight  through  the  year? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir.  I  may  have  to  employ  a  few  extra  men  dur- 
ing the  harvest  time,  but  as  a  rule  my  men  stay  with  me  all  .the  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  do  you  pav  if  you  emplov  a  man  in  the  harvest 
time? 

Mr.  Riley.  Wo  pay  him  $1.50  a  day  and  board. 

Mr.  Hinds.  For  Jiajnng? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  man  would  make  as  much  as  that  in  the  beet  fields. 

ilr.  Riley.  A  good  deal  more;  double  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Working  at  the  same  rate  of  effort? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oli,  no,  sir.     He  works  harder  in  the  beet  fields. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Rut,  working  at  the  same  rate  of  effort,  about  how 
nuudi  would  you  think  a  man  would  get  in  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  RiLKY.*  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  question.  You  see,  I  have 
told  you  just  about  what  they  get.  They  get  so  much  an  acre,  and 
that  work  never  comes  under  our  supervision  at  all.  It  is  done  by 
contract. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  some  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  any  I  could  intelligently  give  you  now.  By  think- 
ing over  it  I  could  probably  figure  it  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  will  ask  vou  wdiether  you  are  interested  in  any  manu- 
facturing  establishment  there? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  been  interested  in  any  of  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  owning  stock,  or  having  any  financial  interest 
in  anv  of  the  factories? 
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Mr.  Riley.  None  at  all,  except  buying  and  paying  for  what  I  got. 
I  came  here  because  our  people  got  stirred  up  and  I  pay  my  own 
expenses  and  I  am  doing  it  with  pleasure,  because  I  have  got  a  farm 
there  and  the  value  of  my  land  has  enhanced  so  I  should  not  like  to 
see  anything  done  that  would  throw  us  back. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  factories  make  it  a  custom  in  case  of  necessity 
to  advance  money  to  the  growers  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  I  do  not  think  they  make  a  custom 
of  it,  but  I  know  of  several  instances  where  the  growers  got  in  a 
position  where  they  had  to  have  money,  and  they  made  a  little  ad- 
vance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Riley,  you  live  at  what  place? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  live  at  Fowler.     During  the  winter  I  feed  cattle  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  beet  region  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Riley.  Right  in  the  Arkansas  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Fowler. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  your  beet  crop  is  located  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  my  farm  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Fowler. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  Longmont? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  should  judge  probably  150  miles  or  maybe  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  oifferent  section  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  A  different  section  of  the  State  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  personally  Mr.  James  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  IT.  ('ombs? 

Mr.  Riley.  No  ;  I  know  none  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  be- 
fore you  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  both  testified  before  this  committee. 

Mr.  Riley.  There  are  some  others  coming  from  that  same  section, 
but  I  do  not  know  any  of  the  people  up  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  business  besides  that  of 
farming? 

Mr.  Kiley.  I  am  a  cattle  raiser.  I  live  in  the  summer  time  in  Col- 
orado Springs,  and  I  have  pastures  rented  there,  and  have  about  from 
1,000  to  2,000  head  of  cattle,  which  I  keep  there.  I  bring  about  1,000 
of  them  to  Fowler  on  the  1st  of  December  eveiT  year.  As  I  testified, 
I  have  been  living  at  Fowler,  and  interested  there  since  1893.  I 
bring  the  cattle  do\vn,  and  feed  them  on  the  feed  lots  of  Fowler,  and 
stay  there  during  the  entire  time  of  the  feeding,  unless  I  should  go  on 
some  little  business  to  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  wliether  I  understood  you  correctly 
or  not,  but  I  thought  you  said  something  about  a  paper  called  the 
Agriculturist.     You  are  not  a  publisher  in  any  way,  are  you  ^ 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  engaged  in  no  business  except  agriculture^ 
in  some  form  or  other  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  came  here  entirely  on  your  own  motion  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  trymg  to  stir  the  f aimers  and 
everybody  up  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  question  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  On  the  question  of  reducing  the  tariff..  As  we  under- 
stand it,  reducing  the  tariff  on  beets  would  injure  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  opposed  to  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that  matter,  except  to  give  you 
the  facts,  and  leave  that  question  to  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  understand  that.  You  would  have 
to  leave  that  matter  with  Congress  in  any  event;  but,  personally,  you 
are  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  duties;  and  is  that  what  you 
mean  the  issue  is  that  brought  you  down  here  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  came  down  here  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  clearly 
before  tliis  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  repeat  them,  though. 

Mr.  Riley.  To  repeat  those  reasons  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  came  down  here  because  I  have  lived  in  that  valley 
since  1893,  when  I  bought  land  there.  Until  the  factory  started  it 
was  worth  about  $20  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  factory  started  it 
began  to  go  up,  until  my  land  to-day  is  worth  $150  an  acre,  at  least, 
and  I  was  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  by  Congress  that  would 
hurt  us.  Also,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  saw  at  that  time  a  valley 
that  had  only  a  few  people  in  it.  I  came  to  Colorado  first  in  1868, 
although  I  have  lived  in  New  Mexico  part  of  the  time  out  of  that 

Eeriod.  I  loiow  Colorado  pretty  well.  I  have  seen  it  grow,  I  have 
enefited  by  the  growth  of  that  valley,  and  I  feel  sure  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  beet-sugar  industry  has  tended  to  enhance  the  value 
of  our  property  and  brought  into  the  valley  the  homes  and  the  little 
houses  you  see  on  every  40  acres,  and  I  feel  that  in  my  own  interest 
solely  I  ought  to  do  everything  I  can  to  try  and  keep  that  progress 
going  on,  and  I  feel  that  with  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  progress 
would  not  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  reason  you  thought  it 
was  proper  to  come  down  here,  on  account  of  this  talk  about  reducing 
the  tariff  on  sugar? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  that  is  true-.     ■* 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactlj^  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You 
must  understand  this,  however,  and  I  want  this  to  go  in  the  record, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  chairman  to  criticize  you  or  anyone 
else  who  may  entertain  your  views  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  here  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  I  differed  from  you  as  far  as  one  pole  from 
another,  I  would  not  criticize  you  for  coming  here  and  stating  your 
views.  We  are  not  hidebound  at  all.  We  want  to  hear  you,  whether 
we  may  agree  with  you  or  not..  And  now  you  say  you  do  not  know 
Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  Mr.  Dakin  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  that  organization  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of 
that  association  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  You  belong  to  no  organization  of  the  beet  growers 
of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  organization  I  have  mentioned  the  only  one 
in  Colorado,  or  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  never  attended  but  one 
of  their  meetings,  and  I  went  there  and  didn't  like  the  way  tliey 
talked,  and  quit  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  w^anted  to  run  up  the  price  on  everybody,  laborers 
and  factories,  and  everybody  else,  and  I  felt  it  was  unfair,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  oelong  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  proposition  is  that  the  beet-sugar  factories 
are  giving  you  as  much  as  they  can  afford  to  give  for  the  beets,  in  your 
judgment  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  If  I  thought  they  were  making  more  money,  I  would 
probably  want  more  for  the  beets,  but  I  believe  this  price  is  fair,  and 
when  I  say  I  believe  it,  everybody  who  is  raising  beets  seems  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  present  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Everybody  you  know  of;  that  would  be  a  better 
way  of  stating  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  didn't  say  that?    I  meant  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  meant  that.  You  could  not  mean 
those  you  do  not  know  of? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  some  evidence  of  people  who  are  not 
satisfied.  Is  there  plenty  of  competition  among  the  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories in  your  part  of  the  country;  that  is,  can  you  sell  to  more  than 
one  company  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  never  tried. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  more  than  one  customer  for  vour  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Naturally  there  is  a  tariiT  there;  that  is,  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  rate  is  the  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  suppose  that  is  it;  I  don't  know  that  to  be  so.  I  sell 
mine  to  a  factory  16  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  is  the  nearest  other  factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  About  24  miles,  just  on  a  line  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  away  is  the  next  factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  The  next  one  is,  1  guess,  65  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  So  really  you  only  have  two  factories  that  you  can 
very  well  sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  a  factory  about  12  miles  away,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  patronize  the  one  nearest  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  ^eat  big  river  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  natural  barrier  between  you  and  that 
factory— a  river? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  factory  that  you  do  patrionize,  as  I  under- 
stand, is  one  of  the  factories  of  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  These  other  factories  around  you  are  not  of  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Co.;  or,  are  they  or  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  two  others  belong  to  the  American  Beet. 

The  Chaibman.  Two  others  of  those  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  I  have  mentioned  all  of  them  at  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Two  of  those  you  mentioned  as  being  nearest  to 
you? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir;  neither  one  except  the  Rocky  Ford  factory. 
That  is  the  one  I  mentioned  that  belongs  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  The  next  one,  8  miles  beyond,  belongs  to  another  party; 
and  the  other  one,  across  the  river,  about  12  miles,  belongs  to  the 
National  Co. 

The  Chairman.  They  belong  to  three  separate  corporations? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  plant  in  your  particular  section  paid  too 
low  a  price  for  beets  the  other  fello%vs  would  be  liable  to  pay  a  little 
higher  price  and  get  the  beets? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  don't  know  reaUy  anything 
about  that.  1  will  tell  you  all  tliat  I  do  know,  but  I  came  here  a.s  a 
farmer  and  don't  know  about  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  don't  know  about  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  inquired  about  prices  except  at  one 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  we  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  ])oint.  Don't  you  get  the  prices  from 
the  sugar  factories  closest  to  you  ? 

Air.  Riley.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so.     1  never  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  one  without  knowing  what  the  one 
closest  to  you  would  pay  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  a  general  feeling,  and  while  I  do  not  know  it 
to  be  true,  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  factories  are  all  paying 
about  the  same  price.  Well,  now,  I  know  they  are  not,  because 
Garden  City  pays  less.  1  haven't  mentioned  that  factory,  which  is 
located  in  Kansas. 

The  Chairman.  The  ones  you  have  mentioned,  about  your  neigh- 
borhood, you  believe  generally  pay  about  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you,  as  a  prudent  business  man.  investigate 
that  price  proposition  before  selling  your  sugar-beet  proauct  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  one  thing  sure  and  that  is  I  know  I  would 
find  it  out  if  one  was  paying  more  than  the  others,  because  I  would 
hear  about  it  and  would  give  them  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  give  vom  business  to  one  factory  with- 
out knowing  what  the  others  pay,  how  could  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  are  a  community  and  everyone  knows  what  the 
others  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at.  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  competition  between  those  three  people?  Do 
they  acquaint  you  with  tne  prices  they  pay;  give  you  tnat  informa- 
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tion  in  any  way,  so  as  to  give  you  fair  competition  according  to 
what  each  fellow  thinks  he  can  eet  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  we  have  oeen  treated  very  fairly.  Whenever 
a  sugar  factory  stops  work,  and  especially  three  of  their  factories, 
where  they  have  an  investment  of  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars, 
rather  than  pay  a  higher  price,  it  is  very  strong  proof  in  my  opinion 
that  they  are  not  making  very  much  money  out  of  the  refining. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  most  of 
these  big  factories. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  have  done  tliis  in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  particular  section  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  only  place  that  I  am  giving 
testimony  about.  I  am  not  conversant  with  any  other  part  of 
Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  just  telling  what  you  know,  and  that  is  a 
very  good  thing  to  do.  Now,  let  us  go  back  to  where  we  were,  because 
that  IS  the  very  kernel  of  this  particular  matter.  We  were  talking 
about  how  you  and  your  neighbors  in  that  immediate  vicinity  regard 
these  factories  whom  you  could  patronize,  any  one  of  which  you  could 
sell  to.  Do  you  regard  them  as  actual  competitors  with  each  other, 
not  engaged  m  any  combination  to  keep  prices  uniform,  and  as  giving 
the  farmer  a  fair  market  price  for  his  sugar  beets  according  to  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand ,  and  what  they  can  afford  to  pay  him  and 
make  a  reasonable  profit  for  themselves  or  not  ?  Wliat  is  the  truth 
about  that  proposition?  Toll  us  about  that  particular  phase  of  the 
situation  if  you  know  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  Well,  sir,  I  think  of  all  combinations  in  the  country 
to-day — and  we  read  in  the  newspapers  about  manj''  different  com- 
binations— there  is  no  combination  with  so  much  wealth  behind  it 
that  is  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  beet  growers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  want  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Riley.  For  instance,  when  we  sugar-beet  farmers  can  not  raise 
beets  at  a  price  at  which  we  can  make  money  we  can  go  at  something 
else,  and  which  we  can  and  wall  do.  Perhaps  we  may  not  make  quite 
so  much  money,  but  we  can  go  at  something  else.  If  we  feel  that  the 
factories  are  making  a  fair  amount  and  will  not  pay  us  what  we  should 
have  we  can  easily  turn  to  something  else  imtd  we  are  paid  what  is 
fair  and  right. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  you  feel  that  the  factories  are  not 
paying  you  sugar-beet  farmers  a  fair  price  for  your  product  you  can 
turn  your  attention  to  some  other  crop  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  our  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  You  thmk  that  fact  tends  to  hold  the  sugar 
factories  in  check  ? 

Mr.  Reley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  immediate  section  it  would  appear  that 
conditions  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  growing  the  sugar  beet;  and, 
further,  it  would  seem  that  price  conditions  are  fdso  peculiarly  fav- 
orable, because  there  seem  to  be  three  distinct  independent  sugar 
corporations  that  take  your  crop,  and  therefore  if  one  factory  tried 
to  pull  the  price  down  too  low  probably  the  others  would  pay  what 
they  could  afford  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  know  about  that  feature  of  it.  However,  I 
rather  disagree  with  you  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know  about, 
and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  Riley.  Really,  T  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  are  you  inclined  to  disagree  with  me  on  that 
proposition?     I  am  anxious  to  know. 

Mr.  Riley.  Because  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  pay  about  the 
same  price. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  paj^  about  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don^t  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  M'ords,  you  think  those  three  factories  pay 
the  farmers  exactly  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  \<  ILEY.  I  thmk  that  is  so,  but  do  not  know  positively  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  there  is  no  competition? 

^[r.  KiLEY.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  have  never  tried  it,  and  don't 
know.  However,  upon  reflection,  I  mil  add  that  I  think  you  may  be 
right  about  that,  rather  think  you  are,  although  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  situation  existing  in  your  vicinity,  at  any  rate, 
is  that  there  are  three  factories  independent  of  each  other? 

Mr.  RiLEY.  Of  course  I  want  to  correct  what  you  said  awhile  ago 
about  that  other  factory.  The  situation  there  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
railroad  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  a  railroad  on  the  south  side. 
The  south-side  sugar  growers  are  cut  off  entirely  from  the  sugar  fac- 
tory on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  over  to  that  factory  12 
niiles  distant  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No;  not  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  get  across  the  river? 

Mr.  Riley.  Oh,  yes;  they  can  get  across  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  not  get  there  in  a  cheap  way  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  would  make  the  difference? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  you  two  possible  competitors, 
whether  it  is  really  so  or  not  ? 

}''r.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  make  no  complaint  that  these  two 
concerns  are  in  league  with  each  other,  or  in  a  combination  with  each 
other,  or  have  a  gentlemen's  agreement,  or  anything  like  that,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Xo,  sir;  we  feel  that  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  that 
that  is  not  so. 

Tlie  Chairman.  On  account  of  the  natural  conditions  you  have  you 
sugar-beet  growers  can  take  care  of  yourselves  ? 

Sir.  Riley.  Yes ;  if  we  did  not  grow  the  beets  for  them  they  would 
have  to  buy  up  all  our  farms  in  order  to  grow  sugar  beets  for  them- 
selves, and  they  don't  want  to  do  that.  We  are  not  anxious  to  sell 
either,  but  would  do  so  if  they  would  pay  our  prices.  Yes;  if  thoj* 
would  pay  our  prices  we  would  be  verj^  willing  to  sell  our  farms  to  the 
sugar  factories. 

The  (>HAiRMAN.  All  rip^ht;  I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  would  sell  your  farms  to  the  sugar  factories  at 
those  prices  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  land  of  yours  irrigated  ? 
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Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  every  foot  of  it;  1,000  or  1,200  acres. 

The  Chairman.  This  cost  of  $35  which  you  gave  us  as  covering  an 
acre  of  beets  covered  everythiog  pertaining  to  cultivation,  inclusive 
of  irrigation  t 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  That  runs  higher  according  to  whether  they  irri- 
gate the  land  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  You  can't  raise  beets  without  irrigating. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  in  other  States. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  have  been  there  since  I 
was  a  boy. 

The  Chairman.  You  haven't  been  in  other  States  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  Colorado  they  have  to  irrigate  1 

Mr.  Rn.ET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  estimates  of  cost' given  there  the  cost  of 
irrigation  is  included  ? 

Mr.  Ru^EY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Riley»  you  stated  that  there  are  three  distinct 
sugar  companies  in  tliat  valley  to  whom  you  can  ship  your  beets, 
but  that  you  shipped  to  the  one  whose  factory  was  nearest  to  your 
localitv.  Do  farmers  in  vour  vicinity  raise  beets  for  any  other  fac- 
tory  or  factories  than  that  one  that  you  sell  your  beets  to  ? 

ilr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  from  Rocky  Ford — ^and  that  is 
tlie  one  that  I  do  business  with,  and  this  factory  whicJi  is  farthest 
north  or  west,  close  to  Denver — all  around  that  territory,  sell  to 
this  place  and  other  places.  Tlie  Swink  factory  sets  beets  at  Foun- 
tain and  some  other  little  stations  there.  They  don't  all  ship  to  the 
same  factory  in  this  section  to  my  knowing. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  They  do  in  that  particular  territory,  then,  raise  beets 
for  more  than  one  company  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  !•  wanted  to  ask  you,  to  iUustrate  the  point  of  the 
question  I  am  asking  you,  that  m  ilichigan,  my  home  State,  there  are 
several  factories  contracting  for  beets  in  one  immediate  neighborhood  or 
locahtv  and  ship  from  the  one  station;  but  it  is  true  also  with  them  that 
thev  all  give  the  same  contract  to  the  farmer,  at  the  same  price,  identi- 
calfy  the  same  price,  as  I  will  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Riley.  For  1 2  per  cent 
sugar  in  the  beets  the  factories  give  $4.50  per  ton,  and  for  each  1  per 
cent  above  that  percentage  of  sugar  they  pay  33J  cents  additional. 
So  that  a  15  per  cent  beet  would  bring  $5.50,  and  an  18  per  cent 
beet  would  bnng  $6.50  per  ton,  and  so  on.  Yet  all  of  the  sugar  fac- 
tories give  exactly  the  same  conditions  to  the  farmers,  the  same  price 
is  named  in  their  contracts,  witli  the  same  advantages  on  the  railroad, 
and  so  on .  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  combination  among 
them,  but  in  order  to  get  the  farmers  to  raise  beets  one  must  pay  the 
farmer  the  same  as  the  other.  I  presume  the  same  condition  exists 
wth  you  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  mv  information.  I  suppose  they  do  have  an 
understanding  about  it.  because  they  pay  the  same  price  as  near  as  I 
know.    I  have  never  done  business  with  but  one  factory,  but  they 
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Eay  about  the  same  price.  We  get  50  cents  more  on  a  12  per  cent 
eet  than  what  they  pay  up  your  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  don't  get  33J  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above 
the  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  KiLEY.  Yes,  sir;  but  a  15  per  cent  beet  brings  us  about  $6  per 
ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  their  price  was  $5  for 
12  per  cent  beets  and  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  33J  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Riley.  At  what  time  may  I  leave  the  contracts  ? 

The  Chairman.  Any  time  you  wish. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  will  bring  them  up  this  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Just  leave  them  with  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee in  case  we  should  not  be  here  when  you  bring  them  up.  We 
will  now  excuse  you,  Mr.  Riley,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for 
yo  ur  attendance . 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  whom  I  was 
arranging  to  come  here  from  my  district,  at  the  request  of  our  sugar- 
beet  growers,  I  infer  is  not  coming,  because  the  organization,  the 
ScottsblufT  Club,  ScottsblufT,  Nebr.,  has  sent  me  some  papers  to  file 
with  your  honorable  committee.  Therefore  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
file  these  papers,  and  wish  to  repeat  in  my  own  behalf  the  request 
made  of  me  that  the  committee  do  these  people  the  kindness  to 
examine  them  carefully.  They  have  sworn  to  their  papers  and  wish 
them  to  be  taken  tis  sworn  testimony  in  the  case.  They  have  sworn 
to  each  separate  petition,  and  there  are  several  pages  of  them  here 
fastened  together.  # 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  president  of  the  commercial 
club  says  they  are  very  much  in  earnest  about  this  matter.  I  can 
add  that  I  know  personally  that  thev  are  in  earnest,  because  I  have 
visited  them  several  times  since  they  commenced  growing  su^ar 
beets  and  since  they  have  had  sugar  factories  there  in  their  midst. 
If  the  committee  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  consideration  to  these 
papers,  that  is  aU  that  our  people  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  appears  to  be  a 
letter  from  Charles  Morrill,  president  of  the  Scottsbluff  Club,  Scotts- 
bluff,  Nebr.,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  petitions  signed  by  numer- 
ous citizens  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  Mr.  Kinkaid's  district. 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Yes;,  and  tliey  run  over  into  the  edge  of 
Wyoming,  but  in  the  same  sugar  belt. 

The  Chairman.  The  signatures?  to  these  i)etitions  are  genuine,  are 
they? 

Representative  Kinkaid.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  we  will  be 
glad  to  have  them  printed  with  to-day's  testimony.  Inasmuch  as 
there  are  several  petitions,  all  upon  the  same  printed  form,  I  take  it 
all  that  is  necesseay  is  to  nave  one  heading  included  in  our  printed 
report  and  follow  with  the  entire  list  of  names. 
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PETITIONS   FROM   NEBRASKA. 

[Presented  by  Representative  Kinkald.] 

The  Scottsblufp  Club, 
Scoitshluff,  Nebr.,  January  6,  19 1£. 
Hon.  M.  P.  KiNKAiD, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washingtonj  D.  C. 

Deab  Sib:  We  are  forwarding  herewith  a  protest  signed  by  beet  growers  of  this 
section,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Si^ar  Investigation.  We  request  that  you  deliver  this  document  to 
Mr.  Hardwick  and  that  you  will  also  see  to  it  that  the  same  is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  whole  committee.  The  signatures  are  sworn  to  by  the  men  who  circulated  the 
papers,  and  we  desire  that  the  whole  document  be  introduced  as  sworn  testimony  and 
entered  upon  the  records. 

In  connection  with  the  number  of  signers,  we  wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  make  it  plain  to  the  committee,  that  every  beet  grower  approached 
by  the  canvassers  willingly  and  gladly  signed  the  same. 

This  petition  represents  the  growers  oi  6,150  acres  of  the  10,100  acres  planted  to 
sugar  beets. 

It  was  the  intention  to  secure  the  signature  of  every  beet  grower  in  this  valley,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has  been  extremely  cold  and  our  petition  was  not 
circulated  untilJanuary  2, 1912,  it  has  been  impossible  to  canvass  the  outlying  district. 
Not  knowing  how  soon  the  committee  may  discontinue  its  hearing,  we  consider  it 
important  that  this  petition,  though  incomplete,  reach  you  not  later  than  the  first 
of  the  week. 

We  would  like  to  have  it  impressed  upon  the  investigating  committee  that  prac- 
tically every  inhabitant  of  this  valley,  no  matter  what  his  vocation  may  be,  is  directly 
interested  in  seeing  a  further  development  of  sugar  production  throughout  this  section. 

It  is  the  agricultural  development  of  this  irrigated  valley,  approximately  100  miles 
long  and  ranging  from  3  to  20  miles  wide,  which  we  consider  of  paramount  importance. 
We  recognize  that  the  location  of  our  local  sugar  factory  makes  the  town  of  Scotts- 
bluff  and  its  immediate  vicinity  the  principal  beneficiaries  of  such  advantage  as 
accompany  the  operation  of  that  large  manufacturing  industry.  However,  without 
minimizing  these  benefits,  we  desire  to  make  it  clear  that  in  undertaking  to  present 
the  sentiments  of  this  community  we  have  in  mind,  primarily,  the  positive  improve- 
ment of  social  and  economic  conditions  which  has  been  realized  through  those  rural 
sections  which  constitute  the  beet-growing  territory. 

We  take  it  that  the  report  of  said  committee  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  a 
basis  for  future  legislation  affecting  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  and  therefore  we 
deem  it  most  essential  that  the  true  conditions  be  correctly  represented  and  that  such 
representation  be  incorporated  into  the  committee's  record. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  this  community  by  presenting  its  interests  and  its  wishes 
with  all  the  vigor  you  can  command.  It  is  a  matter  which  we  consider  worthy  of 
your  strongest  efforts. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  ScoTTSBLtrPF  Club, 

By  ChA8.  A.  MORBILL, 

President. 

ScOTTSBLUFF,  Nbbb.,  December  29 y  1911. 
Hon.  Thos.  W.  Habdwick, 

Chairman  Special  Committee  on  Sugar  Investigation, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington ^  D.  C. 

Dbab  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned  farmers  and  beet  growers  of  the  North  Platte 
Valley,  residing  in  the  counties  of  Morrill  and  Scotts  Bluff,  State  of  Nebraska,  and  the 
county  of  Goshen,  State  of  Wyoming,  knowing  from  personal  experience  in  the  growing 
of  sugar  beets  that  the  testimony  given  before  your  committee  purporting  to  reflect 
the  sentiment  and  condition  of  the  farmers  anil  beet  growers  of  the  West  is  false, 
misleading,  and  malicious  in  character,  and  in  no  sense  a  just  or  true  statement  of  real 
conditions  of  either  the  beet  growers  or  their  field  labor;  and  knowing  that  such  mis- 
information will  mislead  your  committee,  and  will  poison  public  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  industry,  which  should  be  fostered,  we  desire  to  present  the  following  statement 
of  facts: 

First.  The  sugar-beet  crop  is  the  most  remunerative  crop  raised  in  this  valley, 
yielding,  where  cmiditions  are  favorable,  a  net  profit  of  from  |20  to  $50  per  acre. 

Second.  It  is  the  hardiest  and  most  reliable  crop  we  raise,  being  the  most  immune 
from  hail  and  other  destructive  storms. 
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Third.  The  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields,  contrarv  to  the  testimony  given 
before  your  committee,  is  well  paid  and  housed,  thrifty  ana  law-abiding;  is  liu^ly  of 
German  and  German-Russian  origin,  frugal  in  habits,  honest  and  industrious,  and  in 
no 'sense  composed  of  ^'slum  derelicts.*' 

Fourth.  The  presence  of  this  labor  on  our  farms  throughout  the  growing  season  affords 
us  the  additional  farm  help  we  require  for  the  production  of  diversified  crops. 

Fifth.  Our  experience  demonstrates  that  intensive  cultivation  as  practiced  by  us 
in  beet  ctilture  renders  our  soil  more  highly  productive  of  other  crops. 

Sixth.  The  beet  tops  constitute  a  valuable  fora^,  and,  together  with  the  pulp  and 
molasses  from  the  factory,  form  an  important  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  stock-feed- 
ing industry  which,  in  turn,  produces  a  laige  increase  in  tne  amount  of  manure  avail- 
able for  fertilizing  our  lands. 

Seventh.  Beet  growing  promotes  the  subdivision  of  our  laige  farms;  it  both  directly 
and  indirectiy  increases  our  population  and  furnishes  emplojmient  for  the  same;  it 
brings  about  a  condition  of  better  highways;  it  increases  the  number  of  rural  mail 
routes  and  multiplies  our  telephone  facilities;  all  of  which  constitute  a  distinct 
advancement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  farm  life. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  increasing  our  soil  production  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  confronting  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  the  greatest  advance  will  be  accomplished  by  intensive  cultivation  under  a 
systematic  rotation  of  diversified  crops.  With  the  conditions  prevailing  throughout 
this  section  we  have  found  tiie  beet  crop  to  be  a  valuable  factor.  We  are  m  full  accord 
with  that  national  policy  of  protection  which  has  brought  the  sugar  industry  into  our 
valley,  and  tiius  enable  us  to  become  producers  of  sugar.  We  desire  to  continue  and 
to  increase  this  production,  to  see  additional  sugar  factories  built  in  this  section,  and 
accordingly  we  protest  against  the  admission  of  lalse  testimony  and  the  injuries  it  on- 
jusUy  entails.  We  urge  that  your  cooamittee  obtain  the  whole  truth,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  economic  features  which  are  involved. 


Beet  grower. 


R.  S.  Hunt 

H.  C.  Brashear 

Harvey  Beche 

Nidy  Christionson . . 

Barney  Smith 

John  Engstrom 

Geo.  Monunok 

Nakayama  &  Iwata. 

N.  NiWdo 

Wm.  Ledingham . . . 

Sveti  Eckhardt 

T.  R.  Evirett 

H.  E.  Brown 

W.  M.  Barbour 

Geo.  Hettinger 

Henry  Negelin 

Roy  Konkle 

J.  L.  Shlrl 

F.  H.  Kaenig 

A.  F.  Goos 


Postoffice  address. 


State  or  Nebraska,  County  of  ScoUt  Bluff,  tt: 

I,  A.  H.  Hamilton,  being  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  depose  and  say 
I  presented  the  foregoing  petition  to  tne  beet  growers  whose  names  ap- 
pear thereon;  that  tney  signed  the  same  in  my  presence  as  their  volun- 
lary  act  and  deed. 

A.  H.  Hamilton. 

Witness: 

H.  T.  BOWEN. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  be/ore  me  tliis  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 

(SEAL.]  H.  T.  BOWEN, 

Notary  PuUk. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Wm.H.  Gable 

Orr  d;  Howard 

>Vm.  Schleisher.... 
Hetauioh  Heimlich. 

T.  C.  Halley 

William  Yoat 

Howard  Raymond. 
Phillip  Hartwlg. . . . 


Scottsbtuff. 

do 

Mitchell.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Scottsbiufl. 

do 

do 


Scottsbiufl. 

do 

do 

do 


Scottsbiufl.  Nebr. 

....do 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

....do 

....do 


Beet 
lereagi 
leasoo 
1911. 


29 
11 

67 
71 
80 

28 

8 

92 

16 

IfiO 

5 

90 

GO 

32 
90 


124 
130 
45 
90 
32 
40 
37 
10 
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Beet  grower. 


Po6t-offioe  address. 


W.  E.  Fairbrother 

Oeo.  L.  Helser 

J.  8.  Rosenfelt 

T.  V.  Adams 

Tony  Taziaka 

John  Ross 

Jay  Raymond , 

P.  R.  Sylvester 

F.  Hisatoni , 

O.  T.  Ohsumt 

W.  n.  Stalnaker 

Ben  Weber  Levi  Schwoortzkopf . 


State  of  Nebraska,  Seatt$  Bluff  Omnty,  u.: 

I,  E.  M.  Sawyer,  on  oath,  say  that  I  presented  the  above  petition  to 
the  beet  growers  whose  names  are  signed  thereon,  that  they  signed 
same  in  my  presence  as  their  voluntary  act. 

[asAL.]  E.  M.  Sawyer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

N.  T.  BowEN, 
Notam  Public. 
( My  commlasion  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Soottsblufl,  Nebr 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


£.  A.  Chom.... 
Franklin  Lane. 
L.  J.  Wyman.. 
S.  Hashlba 


A.  C.  Ray  (per  son). 

Paul  Ilarvel 

E.  E.  Cluok 

A.  L.  KUstnip 

Gerb .  Oompert 

Geo.  W.  Bowen 

JohnW.  Parton 

W.  H.  Johnson. 

Valentine  Thomas. . 
Martin  Hawkins 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  signatures  were  made  in  my  presence 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

J.  E.  Fenton. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 
[SZAL.1  John  Boatsman, 

IkiarfpuMle. 


Morrill 

MltcheU,  Nebr. 
Henry,  Nebr. . . 

do 

....do 

do 

Morrill,  Nebr... 

do 

do 

MiteheU 

Morrill 

....do 

.^.do 

....do 


Robt.  F.  Neeley 

C.  C.  Hampton 

J.  W.  Kirmamon 

H.J.  Hoffman 

H.  B.  Brown 

FredReuble 

P.  H.Pope 

Arthur  Marsh 

Oeo.  W.  Lawyer 

J.  A.  Butler 

W.V.  Klnsey 

A.  E.  Leonard 

C.  L.  and  F.  D.  Turner. 

John  Benxel 

Vernon  Spnnir 

F.H.  Sands 

J.  C.  AUiaon 

J.  W.  Bickmarter 

A.  Thurman 

E.G.  Foes 


State  of  Ncreaska, 

Scotts  Bluff  CoufUf,  M.* 

I,  C.  H.  Irion,  on  oath  say  that  the  20  names  sisned  to  the  petition 
on  the  opposite  side  of  this  paper  were  signed  In  my  presence  and 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  pSurtles  signing. 

Charles  H.  Irion. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 
[aBAL.]  H.  T.  Bowen, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Gerlng,  Nebr. 
do 


Gering,  Nebr. 
do 


Gerlng,  Nebr. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Beet 

acreage, 

season 

1911. 


CO 
30 
32 
26 
63 
50 
25 
40 
65 
152i 
241 
85 


10 
20 
24 
43 

25 
17 

7 

7 
11 
15 
10 

4 
10 

5 


17* 
40 
20 
40 
26 
35 
15 
14 
15 
25 
20 
25 
19 
40 
12 
18 
20 
15- 
9 
12* 
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Beet  grower. 


Alex  Brandt. 
C.  D.  Cooper. 
P.HaU 


Daniel  C.  Hoi>sod 

O.  O.  McHenry 

Wm.  Lamm 

W.  T.  Beck 

Thos.  W.  Bracken 

O.  Harry  Hawley 

Samuel  Barton 

O.  P.  Olaen 

A.  S-  Bracken 

Jas.  McKinley 

W.H.White 

£,  McClenahan 

The  Imperial  Land  Ck>.,  8.  Stark  Cashin. 

L.  A.  Everett 

Mehling  Bros.,  by  Geo 

John  S^mnacher 


Poat-oflioe  address. 


Qerlng. 
do. 


State  or  Nebraska. 

Scotts  Bluff  Cbunftr,  m: 
I,  C.  H.  Irion,  on  oath  say  that  the  signatures  to  the  foregoing  petition 
were  signed  in  my  presence.   That  said  signers  signed  as  their  voluntary 
act  and  deed. 

CHABLE8  H.  IBION. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 
[SEAL.]  H.  T.  Bowif, 

JVbtory  FtMie. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1916.) 


Scottsblufl. 

....do 

do 

do 


D.  T.  Skinner 

E.  McConnell 

P.  B.  Scott 

E.  O.  Smith 

Fred  Qreenwald 

JoeRief 

August  Aschenbrenner. 

Geo.  Mitsui 

Fred  W.  Frevert 

OttoTOrgens 

C.  H.  Flower 

O.  M.  CrablU 

J.  Lawrence 

B.  F.  Hobbeck 

Robert  M.  Lee 

J.P.Wood 

T.  F.  Breene 

F.  Skelledy 

Henry  Salxord 


State  or  Nebbaska, 

SeoOt  Bluff  CoutUif,  m.* 

I,  E.  M.  Sawrer,  on  oath  say  I  presented  the  above  petition  to  the 
beet  growers  whose  names  appear  above;  that  they  signed  said  peti- 
tion in  my  presence  as  their  voluntary  act. 

E.  M.  Sawteb. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1912. 

(seal.]  H.  T.  Bowkn, 

Notary  PuUk, 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1916.) 


Torrington 

do 

do 

do 

Lingle,  Wyo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Minatare 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Scottsblufl,  Nebr. 
do 


0.  B.  Brown  A  Son  (by  Barley) . 

S.  E.  Roberts 

Geo.  H.  Garrard 

James  R.  Russell 

T.  Erwin  Powell 

J.  N.  Hudson 

Christ  Diets 

H.T.Craig 


I  berebv  certify  that  the  above slgnatares  were  made  in  my  presence 
this  4th  day  of  January,  1912. 

W.  A.  Stockwxll. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  4thday  of  January,  1912. 

(SEAL.]  John  Boatsman, 

Notary  Pubik, 


MoiriU,  Nebr. . 

do 

.....do 

Mitchell,  Nebr. 
Morrill,  Nebr. . 


Morrill,  Nebr. 
do 


Beet 


1911. 


26 
27 
20 
8 
4D 
SO 

ao 

5 

8t 

38 
20 
5 
25 
20 
34 
141 
80 

12 


85 
55 
86 

9 
55 

25 
27 

3.80 
25 
30 
24 
34.6 
16 
40 
24 
23 
20 
88 

ao 


10 

15 

16 

21 

6 

4 

45 

3 
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Beet  grower. 


Post-ofRoe  address. 


A.  C.  Da  via 

Heinrloh  K0hler 

Geo.  W.  aaus 

Nick  Adam 

H.  N.  Crow 

R.  W.  Patttoon 

LuQwlg  Koch 

Heywood  O.  Leavitt. 
Thomas  Hall 


Soottfibluff. 

do 

do 


SoottBblufl. 

Gerlng 

Scottabluff. 


.do. 


State  of  Nebraska, 

8eoUi  Bluff  Countif,  «#.* 

I,  H.  S.  Stark,  on  oath  say  I  preaented  the  above  petition  to  the  beet 
growers  whose  names  are  signed  thereon;  that  they  signed  same  in  my 
presence  as  their  voluntary  act. 

H.  S.  Stark. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[SEAL.]  H.  T.  BOWM, 

Notary  Pvblic.      \ 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 

George  Laucamer I  ScottsblufT 


C.  H.  Irion. 

PhUIpFlohr 

Marten  Nelson 

Martin  Schumacher. 

Garlen  I^bic 

Heinrich  Bnrbaoh . . 
W.  W.  Henderson . . 
IraBlall 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Oeo.Sehlnok do 

Frank  Long do 

G.  C.  Bottom Mitchell... 

T.  M.  Raymond Scottsbluff . 

Cbas.  Raymond i do 

John  Hohnstein do.' 

¥nA  Knaub I ^^ 

A.  Simonian ■ do 


Adam  Papep. 

E.  A.  Walker. 

F.  F.  Everett. 
Henry  Heagel, 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


State  of  Nebraska, 

SeotU  Bluff  OaufUg,  9$: 

I,  H.  T.  Bowm,  on  oath  sav  that  the  20  names  appearing  on  the 
petition  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  pajMr  was  signed  m  my  presence 
and  was  signed  as  theh:  voluntary  act.  I  further  swear  that  they  are 
the  names  and  signatures  of  the  beet  growers  growing  beets  in  the  val- 
ley for  year  1911  and  that  the  number  of  acres  indicated  opposite  their 
names  represents  the  nttmber  of  acres  grown  as  indlcafed  by  their 
contract. 

H.  T.  Bowk. 

Sabscrfbed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  January,  1912. 
fSBAL.]  £.  M.  Sawyer, 

Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  exph'es  Mar.  26, 1916.) 


Martin  Draker.. 

WillOtte 

R.  C.  McDowell. 


Jacob  Muth 

D.  T.  Wright. - 
Fred  Martin . . . 


State  of  Nebraska, 

CbutUif  of  Seott^  Bluff,  ss: 

I,  (Charles  H.  Irion,  on  oath,  say  the  seven  names  signcti  to  the  above 
petition  were  signed  in  my  presence  and  were  signed  as  their  volimtary 
act. 

Charles  H.  Irion. 

Snbseribed  and  sworn  to  before  roe  this  h\h  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1912. 

fJ!EAL.)  H.   T.   BoWM, 

Notary  PuNic. 
(My  commission  expires  Mar.  12, 1915.) 


Scottsbluff. 
do 


Beet 

acreage, 

season 

1911. 


120 


(») 


28 

100 

6 

66 

75 

100 


26 

120 

60 

«l 

23 
30 
35 
30 
30 
20 
25 
14 
30 
50 
60 
28 
80 
52 
56 
80 
22 


ScottsblufT. 


20 
47 
12 
35 
40 
90 
40 


1 16,000  acres  in  last  21  years. 
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The  Chairman.  Before  we  call  the  next  witness  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Garrett,  who 
was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  tmie  his  letter  was 
wiitten  to  which  this  is  a  reply.  I  take  it  this  had  better  go  in  our 
minuteS;  because  attached  to  the  letter  is  a  sworn  statement. 

Western  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Marine  Ciiy,  Mich.,  January  5,  19ft. 
Hon.  Ferris  J.  Garrett, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington  ^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  ultimo  has  been  handed  to  me,  and  I  regret  to 
advice  that  reply  to  name  has  been  unavoidably  delayed.  For  your  information 
we  have  drawn  up  statement,  herewith  inclosed,  which  we  trust  will  fill  your  require- 
mente.  Kindly  note  that  our  factory  was  not  in  actual  operation  until  beginmng  of 
season  1910,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  go  back  earlier  than  this  time.  We  might 
say  our  season  of  1911  has  not  yet  closed,  and  at  present  are  not  able  to  determine  the 
figures  you  reauire.  However,  if  you  will  want  same  at  end  of  seajson,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  send  them  to  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  ^'estbrn  Sugar  Refining  Co., 

Per  R.  E.  Cordon,  Superintendent. 


State  of  Michigan,  County  of  St.  Clair  y  as: 


loin^  business  at  Marine  City, 
states  that  he  makes  this  affidavit  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  having  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  hereinafter  stated. 

Deponent  further  states  that  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  only  been  actively 
engaged  in  business  diuing  the  past  two  years;  that  the  figures  hereinafter  given 
refer  to  the  business  done  during  the  season  of  1910-11. 

Deponent  further  states  that  during  that  season  there  were  15,361  tons  of  beetn 
slicea;  that  the  average  sugar  test  was  15.79  per  cent;  that  the  sugar  extractions  per  ton 
of  beets  sliced  amounted  to  260.08  pounds;  that  the  average  price  paid  for  the  beets 
was  $7.98;  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  was  as  follows:  Cost  of  raw  material  $3,570 
per  hundredweight ;  factory  cost,  $1 .115  per  hundredweight ;  overhead  and  administta- 
tion  charges,  $0,016  per  hundredweight;  taxation  and  insurance,  $0,057. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  said  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  has  no  factories 
other  than  the  one  located  at  Marine  City,  Mich. 

Deponent  further  states  that  the  n  umber  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar  in  stock,  owned  by 
the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  July  1, 1911,  was  XX,  which  included  the  total  refined 
stock  of  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  C'o.,  wherever  stored,  and  that  was  not  actually 
invoiced  to  the  buyer  on  July  1,  1911;  that  XX  number  of  pounds  of  refined  sugar 
was  actually  sold  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers,  but  not  invoic^  on  July  1,  1911;  that 
XX  number  of  tons  sugar  beets  were  imported  from  Canada  by  the  factory  of  the  said 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  from  January  1, 1911,  to  date;  that  the  dates  of  importation 
of  such  sugar  beets,  with  the  number  oi  tons  thereof,  are  as  follows: 

Importation  began  October  11,  1910.  Importation  ended  December  3,  1910.  Total 
tons  imported,  10,307. 

R.  E.  Gordon. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  thin  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1912. 

C.  L.  DOTLE, 

Xotary  Public,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich. 

My  commii*sion  exj)lren  December  7.  1912. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  W.  EDGAR. 

(The  ^^itnees  is  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Edgar.  John  W.  Edgar. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Two  miles  and  a  half  south  of  Rocky  Ford,  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.  1 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  on  a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  been  there  for  about  13  years. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  lived  there  for  about  13  years? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  farming  during  all  of 
that  time  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  All  mv  Hfe. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  come  from  before  you  moved 
there? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  an  Iowa  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  am. 

The  Chairb^an.  To  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  cultivated  beets — I  signed  one  of  the 
first  lO-acre  sugar-beet  contracts  ever  signed  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
when  this  factory  was  built  there,  the  first  factory  in  the.  State.  I 
have  grown  sugar  beets  from  that  time  to  this  year.  For  the  next 
coming  year  I  have  100  acres  contracted  for  with  the  sugar  company, 
to  raise  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  100  acres  contracted  for  with  the  com- 
pany to  raise  beets  2  miles  from  Rocky  Ford,  Colo,  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Contract  with  wliat  company  ( 

Mr.  Edgar.  Tiie  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same  company  'i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so.  It  is  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Co.,  but  we  usually  refer  to  it  as  tlie  American  Beet.  I  am  just  a 
farmer  and  use  the  farmer's  lanffuage. 

The  Chairman.  Tliat  is  all  right.     You  need  not  try  to  be  technical. 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sort  of  interest  in  or  connection  in 
any  way  with  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  except  as  a  farmer  to  sell 
them  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir:  no  interest  in  them  whatever. 

The  (iiAiRMAN.  You  are  not  coming  here  at  their  instance  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  them  or  any 
of  their  officers  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  have  some  credentials  from  our  fanners'  club  at 
Rocky  Ford.  A  few  other  farmers  chipped  in  with  their  means  and 
we  all  together  pay  our  expenses  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  that  you  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
farmers  of  your  section  who  want  to  be  heard  by  our  committee  on 
this  question  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  by  them  and  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  a 
lecturer  for  the  beet  growers'  association  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan,  who  seems  to  be 
the  counsel  there  of  the  beet  growers'  association  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.     I  don't  belong  to  any  farmers'  union  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  a  member  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  gentlemen  you  spoke  of,  who  are  your 
neighbors,  that  chipped  in  to  pay  your  expenses  here,  members  of 
any  farmers'  union  * 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  no  farmers' 
union  there  that  I  know  of.  There  was  at  one  time  one  organized, 
but  there  is  none  there  that  I  know  of  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  are  now  under  contract  to  culti- 
vate 100  acres  of  sugar  beets  for  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  thej  agree  to  pay  you  for  the  beets? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Our  contract  this  last  year  has  been  better  than  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  for  next  year  it  is  the  same. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  promise  $5  per  ton  for  12  per  cent  beets,  with 
33J  per  cent  additional  for  every  1  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  above 
12  per  cent. 

'The  Chairman.  Is  that  33 J  per  cent  or  33^  cents? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirty-three  and  one-third  cents.  And  if  there  are 
any  fractions  of  1  per  cent,  say,  one  or  more  tenths,  they  give  us  the 
benefit  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  I  asked  was,  do  they  give  you  33 J  cents 
or  33 J  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirtv-three  and  one-third  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  first  ''per  cent,"  and  as  I  thought  you 
meant  ''c^nts,"  I  wanted  to  get  it  straight  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  1  meant  ''cents"  and  did  not  understand 
you,  because  I  thought  I  had  said  "cents." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  33i  cents  increase  for  every  1  per  cent  increase 
of  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  term  that  might  slip  a  plain  farmer 
like  myself,  but  I  meant  33i  cents,  because  that  is  our  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  just  want  it  right. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Michigan  factory  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  except  that  our  contract  is  50 
cents  better  than  yours  for  the  12  per  cent  beet.  * 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  les;  you  get  $5  for  the  12  per  cent  beet,  whereas 
our  Michigan  farmers  get  $4.50  for  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contract  reads  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  whereas  our  contract  reads  $4.50,  there  is  a 
guarantee  in  the  contract  that  the  price  shall  not  be  less  than  $5  for 
12  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  proceed  now  with  your  line  of  examina- 
tion.    Last  year  how  many  acres  of  beets  did  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  70  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  yield — ^how  many  tons  of  beets  per 
acre  on  those  70  acres  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  our  beets  may  have  averaged  a  little  better 
than  the  average  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Mine  were  12  or  a  fraction  better. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  and  a  fraction  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  better  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  beUeve  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  average  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  Mr.  Riley — or,  first,  do 
you  know  him? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  of  him.  I  met  him  only  about  a 
week  ago  for  the  first  time,  though  he  has  lived  in  that  county  many 
years,  and  I  may  have  met  him  before. 

TTie  Chairman.  How  far  apart  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  25  miles,  I  suppose.  He  is  in  one  part  of  the 
county  and  I  am  in  another. 

The  CHAiRiiAN.  What  did  you  say  was  your  average  for  beet  yield 
in  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  11  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  a  little  better  than  12  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  beets  average  you  in  price  per  ton; 
I  mean  those  that  you  raised? 

Mr.  Edgar.  My  beets  have  averaged,  I  think,  a  Uttle  better  than 
15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  A  Uttle  better  than  15  per  cent  of  sugar  content? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  scale  which  you  just  gave  me, 
what  price  did  you  get  per  ton  for  those  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  $6. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  raised  a  little  more  than  12  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  it  to  me  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  give  it  as  12  tons  per  acre,  because  I  did  not.  get 
any  fraction.  I  did  not  get  this  exactly  in  figures,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  as  I  doubtless  should  have  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  do.  That  gives  a  gross  result  of  $72  per 
acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  land  worth  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  At  present  the  farms  I  cultivate  are  worth  about  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  ves,  sir;  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  irrigations  do  you  give  it  in  order  to 
produce  those  beets  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  two  irrigations  to  raise  a  good  crop  of  beets. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  it  cost  you  to  produce  those 
beets.  We  will  leave  out  the  rental  value  of  the  land  for  the  moment. 
Tell  us  what  it  actually  costs  you  to  produce  those  beets — and  you  can 
just  figure  it  out  on  that  pad  of  paper  if  you  wish  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  give  it  to  you,  and  you  can  take  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Edgar.  As  near  as  I  can,  I  will  give  you  what  it  cost,  although 
I  do  a  great  deal  of  work  myself,  or  myself  and  sons.  The  price  for 
plowing  is  $2.50  per  acre;  that  is,  for  plowing  the  land  at  first. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  give  me  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Leveling  and  harrowing  means  about  $2  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  leveling  and  harrowing  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  not  hire  these  things  done^  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  and  therefore  this  is  an  estimate,  in  which  I  may  be 
a  few  cents  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  You  hired  the  iiandwork  done  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  hired  the  handwork  done.  My  own  teams 
do  the  teamwork,  and  my  own  men  do  some  of  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.     What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  next  item  would  be  se^ds,  $2. 

The  Chairman.  $2  per  acre  for  seed? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  what  they  charge  us  for  the  seed, 
20  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  will  be  what? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Planting,  about  50  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    Give  us  the  next  item. 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  takes  three  irrigations,  and  that  is  worth  13  per 
acre. 

The  Chairman.  Three  cultivations  means  $3  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No;  I  said  irrigations.  It  costs  about  $1  per  acre  for 
an  irrigation  and  requires  about  three  irrigations. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Three  irrigations  means  $3  per  acre. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  handwork — or  does  anything  else 
come  in  before  the  handwork  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  there  is  cultivation  that  comes  in,  either  before 
or  after. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  will  give  you  $2.50  per  acre  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Right  there,  how  mahv  times  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Sometimes  more  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  upon  the  season,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  it  requires  four  cultivations  and 
sometimes  one  or  two  cultivations  are  enough,  just  according  to 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  we  have  $2.50  per  acre  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     We  plow  four  rows  at  a  time. 

The  Chauiman.  Now,  how  about  the  handwork? 

Mr.  Edgar.  $7  tor  handwork.  I  have  hired  it  done  for  less  and 
for  more. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  next  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  S2  for  weeding  out — that  is,  for  hoeing  and  weeding. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  There  is  a  division  that  should  be  made  in  that.  It 
costs  $7  per  acre  to  get  that  topping  done  and  it  is  worth  $2  per  acre 
for  the  pulling. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  $7  per  acre  tor  topping  and  $2  per  acre 
for  pulling. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythingelse  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  delivery.  The  cost,  for  delivery  may  differ 
with  some  other  people;  some  may  deliver  their  beets  cheaper  than 
I  can.  From  my  place  I  have  to  naul  those  beets  to  the  factory^  on 
the  other  side  of  town,  and  with  me  it  is  a  distance  of  about  3  miles^ 
which  is  worth  75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  $9  per  acre  for  delivery  of  the  beets  to 
the  factory.     The  word    delivery ''  vnll  cover  that  matter,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Is  that  $9  per  ton  for  deliverer  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no;  75  cents  per  ton,  and  with  12  tons  to  .the  acre 
means  $9  per  acre  for  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  figure  that  up  as  $39.50  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  I  took  down  as  you  gave  them  are  as 
follows,  per  acre: 

Plowing 12.50 

Leveling  and  harrowing 2. 00 

Seed 2. 00 

Planting 50 

Three  irrigationB,  at  $1 3. 00 

Cultivation 2.50 

Handwork 7. 00 

Hoeing  and  weeding 2. 00 

Topping 7.00 

Pulling 2.00 

Delivery,  12  tone,  at  75  cents 9.00 

Total 39.50 

That  is  a  little  high  in  your  case  for  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir.  Some  men  don^t  have  to  haul  their  beets 
more  than  a  mile  or  a  half  mile. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  will  not  be  anything  like  that  for 
delivery? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  average  is  a  little  better  on  pro- 
duction and  you  have  hi^er-price  land  than  some  other  people  ? 

Mr.  Edoar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  for  rental  value  of  your  land  6  per 
cent  on  what  you  say  is  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Edgar.  You  mean  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  At  a  valuation  of  $200  per  acre  what  does 
it  make  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  I  don't  know  what  it  makes ;  but  if  I  were  renting  out 
my  land  I  would  get  one-fourth  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes;  but  you  want  a  profit  on  your  land,  and  about 
6  per  cent  would  be  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Six  per  cent  on  $200  would  be  $12  per  acre  for 
rental  value  of  your  land.  That  added  to  the  $39.50  gives  a  total 
expense,  counting  interest  on  your  land  investment,  of  $51.50.  You 
get  $72  per  acre  for  your  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So,  according  to  these  figures,  you  would  make 
$20.50  besides  your  6  per  cent  investment  in  land  ? 

Mr.  Edgar,  les,  sir;  and  that  is  the  sweet  part  of  it,  and  the  part 
that  makes  me  want  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  gives  you  a  profit  of  $32.50  per  acre,  exclu- 
sive of  your  land  investment  ? 

^fr.  £dgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  profit  compare  favorably  with  what 
you  can  do  with  any  other  farm  crop  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  better  than  I  can  do  with  any  other  crop.  I 
want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  further  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
beets  has  brought  our  soil  up  and  thereby  helped  us  in  other  ways. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  rotate  beets  with  other  crops,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  raise  more  oats  to  the  acre  following 
beets.  As  big  a  crop  of  oats  as  was  ever  raised  in  our  State  was 
raised  on  a  piece  of  land  after  it  had  had  beets  on  it,  after  five  years 
the  yield  being  105  bushels  of  oats.  That  was  the  first  time  such 
an  oat  yield  was  ever  secured. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  had  raised  five  successive  crops  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  generally  have  difficulty  raising  beets 
five  years  in  succession. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long  do  you  raise  them  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Three  successive  years. 

The  Chairman*  Do  you  think  that  condition  generally  true  of 
Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  WeU,  I  don't  know  anything  about  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  In  southern  Colorado  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  after  three  years  then  you  rotate  to  something 
else  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  sow  to  oats,  or  probably  wheat,  and  sow 
alfalfa  with  either  one  of  the  small  grains. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  before  you  come  back  to  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Three  years  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  a  piece  of  land  and  run  it  for  three  years 
in  sugar  beets,  and  then  rest  it  for  three  ^eB,T&  so  far  as  beets  are 
concerned,  and  then  come  back  to  beets  again  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  come  back  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  according  to  that  plan  you  can  so  cut  off 
your  arable  land  as  to  continue  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  do  that  very  well,  raising  a  good  crop 
of  beets  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  gotten  anybody  else's  prices  or 
does  anybody  in  your  community  sell  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No;  they  don't. 

The  Chairman.  Who  else  do  they  sell  to  t 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  you  the  correct  names 
of  the  firms,  but  we  call  them  the  Swink  &  HoUy  factory;  that  is  one 
firm,  and 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  The  Holly  factory  buys  in  that 
section  t 

Mr.  Edgab.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  called  Holly,  but  it  goes  to  Swink,  of 
course.  And  the  Sugar  City  factory;  as  I  heard  it  called  to-day,  the 
National.  I  didn't  Imow  their  name  until  to-day.  They  don't  buy 
over  in  our  district,  as  it  is  not  handy  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  American  B^ot  and  Holly  factories  'i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  tops  of  those  beets  worth  anything  ? 

Mr.  EIdgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  any  money  value  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth  per  acre? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  they  brought  as  high  by  tons  as 
SI 5  per  acre  this  year,  or  $5  per  ton  converted  into  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  were  going  to  turn  them  into  stock  what 
are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  amount  of  stock  fed  on  these  beets  would  bring 
$15. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  mean  three  tons  of  tops  to  the  acre  at 
S5  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  anything  received  in  the  way  of  pulp  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  We  get  20  per  cent,  that  is,  one-fifth. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  get  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  of  the  beet  back. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  that  ?    Do  you  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  years  I  have  fed  it,  and  this 
year  I  will  not  feed  it  and  sold  it  for  50  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  an  acre  of  beets  produce  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  means  20  per  cent  of  my  12  tons  of^beets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  2^  tons  ? 

Mr.  Edgab.  Not  quite  2^  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  at  50  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  50  cents  per  ton,  and  1  never  touched  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  2.4  tons? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  sold  it  for  how  much,  50  cents  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  telling  you  what  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.20  per  acre  more  to  be  added  to  cover 
this  pulp } 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  represent  a  total  profit  from  your 
land,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment,  of  $26.70, 
now  that  ViO  incluae  the  tops,  instead  of  the  $20.50  we  had  figured  out  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Right  on  that  point,  about  the  tops,  let  me  avsk  Mr. 
Edgar  if  he  had  to  haul  the  tops. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  must  deduct  soinethino;  for  that  hauling  of 
3  tons  of  tops  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes;  we  would  have  to  take  off  about  $1  per  ton  for 
hauling  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn^t  be  worth  anything  at  all? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  yes;  I  can  get  $5  a  ton  for  them,  but  hauling  them 
would  mean  about  $1  per  ton,  which  would  leave  about  $4  per  ton 
for  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  would  take  $3  off  that  amount  we  had,  $26.70, 
leaving  $23.70  as  the  net  profit,  after  paying  6  per  cent  interest  on 
the  investment,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  that  result? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  went  there  with  nothing  and 
have  done  pretty  well  since  I  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  sugar  beet  the  best  crop  that  you 
know  of  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.  And,  further,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets 
has  brought  the  land  up  to  a  standard  where  we  arc  raising  a  great 
deal  better  crops  than  we  did  before.  When  I  went  there  the  farm  I 
now  hve  on — «,nd  I  di  I  not  have  sense  enough  to  buy  it,  or  didn't 
have  the  money  if  I  had  had  sense  enough  to  ouy  it — was  offered  to 
me  for  $20  per  acre  with  10  years  in  which  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thirteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  land  throughout  that  section 
and  the  entire  country  has  enhanced  tremendously  in  value  in  that 
time,  that  land  whether  beets  are  on  it  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  great  deal  of  it  I  attribute  to  the  effect  of  the  beet 
industry;  that  the  beet  industry  brought  it  about. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  that  compares  with  the  enhance- 
ment in  value  of  southern  lands,  where  there  are  no  beets  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  they  may  have  something  else  down 
there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  it.  I  want  to  know  how  much  of 
that  enhancement — and  of  course  it  is  great  and  gratifying — is  due  to 
the  beets  and  how  much  to  general  conditicms  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  believe  that  land  eveiy where  has  gone  up  to  some 
extent.  But  to  say  how  much  of  this  enhancement  has  been  brought 
about  just  by  the  growing  of  beets  would  be  hard  to  say.  We  know 
that  an  additional  advantage  has  come  with  the  growing  of  befits/ 
and  that  is,  for  one  thing,  that  we  can  raise  better  crops  of  other 
things;  and  another  thing,  it  has  attracted  lots  of  cattle  iee<ler8,  the 
by-products  being  utilized.  It  has  brought  in  these  other  things  and 
that  has  increased  the  demand  for  other  crops,  so  that  our  crop  of 
hay  this  year  brought  $8,  while  when  I  went  there  I  couldn't  get  more 
than  $1.50  or  $2  per  ton  for  it  and  then  couldn't  get  a  buyer.  Wlule 
it  may  have  been  fortunate  for  me  then,  if  I  had  had  to  buy  hay, 
because  if  I  had  needed  a  ton  I  couldn't  have  bought  it  at  $8,  but 
conditions  have  changed  very  much.  These  cattle  feeders  give  us  a 
market  for  our  hay,  oats,  and  straw;  they  want  all  this  stuff,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  you  for  it.     Everything  that  you  grow  they  want. 

The  Chairman.  Which  fellows  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  The  st^ck  feeders.  They  can  not  raise  all  the  stulT 
they  want  out  on  the  range.     Eleven  thousand  sheep  and  lambs  from 
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one  farm  have  needed  extra  stuff  for  feeding,  and  these  feeders  have 
come  in  and  bought  stuff  from  me  to  feed  tneir  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  inquiry. 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir,  probably  not;  but  in  answer  to  your  question 
I  was  trying  to  tell  you  how  and  why  the  value  of  our  land  had  gone 
up.  Many  of  these  things  are  directly  or  indirectly  attributabfo  to 
the  sugar-beet  industry. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  the  factories 
give  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  am  at  present.     I  wasn't  at  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  about? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Ahnost  anything  that  I  could  mention. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  dissatisfied  about  everything? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  was  awfully  dissatisfied  at  one  time,  and  mv  home 
was  mortgaged,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  I  would  pay  for  it  because 
I  couldn't  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  They  didn't  pay  you  enough  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  They  didn't  pay  us  enough,  and  didn't  treat  us  right. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  treat  you  right  in  what  respect? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  we  had  a  management  there  that  was  veiy 
unsatisfactory  to  every  man,  or,  at  least,  to  every  American  man. 

The  Chairb4an.  In  what  respect  was  it  unsatisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  In  the  first  place  he  was  born  a  Grerman,  and  he 
thought  we  were  just  the  same  as  those  Russian  women,  and  we 
thought  we  wasn't. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  treat  those  Russian  women? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  have  read  of  and  seen  how  they  treated  them 
in  the  beet  fields  there,  and  we  wasn't  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  your  thinning  work  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  a  very  important  tning,  and  I  am  glad  you 
asked  me  that  question.  We  have  a  great  many  dry  farmers  in 
Colorado — ^farms'  above  the  ditches — that  have  taken  claims  from 
your  Government  and  are  making  homes,  and  they  are  very  much 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  support  until  they  find  a  i)etter  way  of 
making  a  hvmg  than  they  have  found  so  far.  I  have  had  numoers 
of  them  working  for  me,  probably  with  their  families  on  claims  40  or  50 
miles  from  us,  and  they  draw  their  salaries  and  send  to  them  to  keep, 
them  alive.  If  the  beet  business  were  not  there  I  couldn't  use  them,, 
and  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  they  would  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  for  puUing  beets,  and  hauling,  and  every- 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  To  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  matter,  is  the  hand 
work  in  your  part  of  the  beet-crowing  region  of  Colorado  performed 
by  foreigners  or  by  American  citizens! 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  great  deal  of  it  by  Americans.  Then  we  have  a 
great  many  of  your  Indian-school  boys  doing  thinning.  They  come 
out  and  do  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  estimate  is  done  by  American 
labor  and  what  by  foreign  labor  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Would  you  call  those  from  out  of  the  neighborhood 
foreign  ? 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  say,  first,  what  part  is  done  by  American 
citizens  and  call  the  balance  of  them  all  foreign. . 

Mr.  Edgar.  WelL  I  think  one-third. 

The  Chairman.  One-third  of  the  work  done  by  Americans  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  home  people. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  other  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  WeU,  the  Indian-school  boys  and  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  boys  from  Indian  schools  do; 
any  considerable  extent  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  good  thinners. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  many  of  them,  relatively? 

Mr.  Edgar.  A  good  many  are  brought  in  for  the  season  for  thinning 
purposes. 

llie  Chairman.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  them  as 
coinpared  with  the  number  of  foreigners  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  the  New  Mexicans  are  up  there  a  good  deal,  and 
they  run  along  with  the  Indians  in  about  equal  parts  of  the  two- 
thirds. 

The  Chairman.  About  equal  parts  of  the  two-thirds  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  Polacks  or  other  foreigners  ? 
.  Mr.  Edgar.  We  have  Russian  families  that  raise  beets  and  do 
their  own  thinning  principally. 

The  Chairman.  Imean  that  are  hired  to  do  this  thinning? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  No  Polacks  of  Russians? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  those  Russian  families  rent  some  lands  sometimes 
and  farm  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  they  do  contract  work  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Not  very  much  that  I  know  of  at  all.  There  may  be 
once  in  a  while  some  cases. 

TTie  Chairman.  There  are  some  cases  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  mav  be  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  you  say  ' '  it  may  be  possible  *'  ?  What 
is  the  fact  about  it  ? 

Mr.  EDGARr  About  six  years  ago  some  did,  but  I  don't  know  of  any 
since. 

The  Chairman.  Your  labor  for  field  work,  what  we  term  hand- 
work in  this  investigation,  is  done  partly,  and  you  think  about  one- 
third,  by  American  farmers  who  have  what  you  call  dry  farms  and 
have  to  do  other  work  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance,  about  two-thirds,  is  done  by  Mex- 
icans from  New  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  part  of  the  two-thirds  is  done  by 
boys  from  Indian  schools  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  about  the  estimate  that  I  want  to 

put  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  time  when  you 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  beet-sugar  factories  were  treat- 
ing you,  when  did  that  end  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  About  five  years  ago. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  you  selling  then  to  the  same  company  you 
sell  to  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  had  a  different  management  then  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  pay  you  the  same  prices  then  that  they 
pay  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir.  It  was  so  you  couldn't  get  more  than  $4.50 
per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Regardless  of  the  sugar  content  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Part  of  the  time  they  did  have  a  sliding  scale  but  we 
hardly  ever  got  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  out  of  it,  $4.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  and  finally  they  made  a  flat  rate  of  $5  per 
ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  thev  came  to  this  scale  vou  now  tell  us 
about? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  better  satisfied  with  this 
scale  than  ever  before  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  much  better  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Ihinng  the  time  that  you  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  treating  you,  did  you  make  any 
effort  to  do  business  with  any  other  company? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  think  the  other  company  at  that  time  was  paying 
about  the  same  price.     They  were  newer  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  following  the  lead  of  the  American  Beet 
Su^ar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  tney  were  a  new  company  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  newer  company  and  paying  the  same 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  pay  any  more  than  the  other  fel- 
lows did  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  never  knowed  of  it  if  they  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  looked  into  it  as  you  were  dissatisfied  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  didn't  hear  any  such  news. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  looked  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  this  other  treatment  that  you  were 
dissatisfied  with.    Were  they  giving  as  bad  treatment  to  you  in  that 
way  as  in  'other  respects  ? 
.    Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  it  ran  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  faults  in  management  were  just  about  as 
bad  in  one  management  as  it  was  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  was  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  didn't  try  the  other  people? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  tne  other  company  about  five  or  six 
years  ago  one  small  contract  I  had  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  There  was  no  use  to  fuss  with  them,  and  I  took  what 
they  gave  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  point  of  the  trouble  was  that 
they  didn't  give  you  enough  ? 
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Mr.  Edoar.  We  were  not  getting  enough  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  better  satisfied  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  be  still  better  satisfied  if  you  got 
a  little  more  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  If  it  is  justly  coming  to  us,  we  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  Every  man  that  has  anything  to 
sell  wants  as  much  as  he  can  get. 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  ought  to  have  what  it  is  worth. 

The  Chairman.  You  leel  like  at  the  present  you  are  getting  all 
you  ought  to  have  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  can  make  a  living  at  it  and  pay  my  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Ihat  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Ihere  is  a  question  that  no  ordinary  farmer  can 
answer  intelligently.  He  doesn't  know  what  the  sugar  factories 
can  pay. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  ypu  a  theoretical  case.     Suppose 

Mr.  Edgar  (interrupting).  Well,  I  don't  know  what  they  are 
making. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  they  are  making  150  per  cent  on  their 
investment,  would  you  think  then  that  you  were  getting  enough  for 
your  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  can't  get  that  much  out  of  my  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  ou^t  to  have  as  much  as 
they  do « 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  maybe  we  haven't  as  much  invested  as  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  proportionately,  as  far  as  the  rate  goes? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  the  beet-sugar  industry 
turned  down. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  because  you  fear  that  you  might  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  would  go  with  it  sure. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  want  a  fair  division  of  whatever 
profits  the  whole  thing  pays  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  ask  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  the  same  rate  of  profit? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  would  like  to  have  justice. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  you  like  to  have  a  proposition  for 
them  to  paj  you  a  certain  per  cent  of  interest  in  their  earnings  for 
your  beets  instead  of  a  given  price  for  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  never  like  to  get  in 
partnership  very  much,  especially  about  things  I  don't  know  about, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  would  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  think  that  vou  would  like  that  because 
if  there  were  no  earnings  you  wouldn't  get  anything  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir.    They  might  figure  me  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anythmg  else  you  gentlemen  wish  to  ask 
Mr.  Edgar  about  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Anything  I  know  I  am  willing  to  answer,  and  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  general  conditions  in  your  neighborhood;  do 

?'ou  represent  them  in  your  statement  here  ?    In  other  words,  do  the 
armers  feel  about  as  you  do,  as  far  as  you  know  i 
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Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  in  quite  good  shape  to  know  that,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  helped  me  to  come.  They  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  come  before  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNirr.  You  think  the  sugar  beet  one  of  your  best  farm 
eropst 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  that  industry  were  to  close  to-day,  how  much  less 
do  you  believe  your  lands  would  be  worth,  if  any  less  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  It  would  gv6w  so  much  worse  that  I  really  don't  know 
what  would  happen  to  us.  It  would  fetch  on  an  awful  calamity  in 
our  community.  It  would  do  the  whole  thing  up.  And  this  labor 
Would  go  down  with  us  because  we  couldn't  hire  tnem. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  no  other  crop  that  you  raise -that  after  vou 
plant  it  doesn't  fluctuate  in  price  except  the  beet;  the  price  6i  all 
oth<ir  crops  fluctuates  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sif . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  when  you  raise  a  good  crop  of  oats  you  don't 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  for  it'untfl  you  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  and  that  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  lav  stress 
upon,  about  the  payments.  Even  as  long  as  we  did  not  like  that 
company  they  always  paid  us  on  the  1 5th.  They  always  paid  us  when 
they  promised;  I  give  them  credit  for  that,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  company  was  to  blame;  it  was 
the  management.  Now,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  managers  that  ever 
was  with  any  firm,  a  man  who  walked  into  the  factory  and  shoveled 
beets  for  his  start. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  believe  that  the  manager  fixed  the  price, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  but  he  was  the  means  of  getting  the  beets. 
If  he  treats  the  farmers  right,  he  gets  their  beets. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  so  awfully  dissatisfied  awhile  ago^ 
when  their  man  tried  to  treat  you  as  if  you  were  Russian  women,  you 
didn't  blame  him  then  for  the  low  prices  paid  for  beets;  but  that  was 
the  general  policy  of  the  company,  I  suppose? 

m,  Edgar.  I  suppose  so. 

Hie  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  he  fixed  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  suppose  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNRY.  How  much  less  price  did  you  get  for  your  beets  then 
than  now  t 

Mr.  Edgar.  We  started  at  $4.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  then  got  a  33J-cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  I  won't  say  how  much  we  were  getting  then.  It 
hardly  ever  went  up  to  it,  so  that  we  didn^t  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  didn't  work  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No.  sir;  and  we  got  $5  per  ton  afterwards. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Under  the  new  management  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  you? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Who  was  this  manager  that  treated  you  like  Russian 
women  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Frederick  Rucher. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Was  he  a  German  ? 

Mr.  Kdgar.  Yes,  sir;  he  couldn't  be  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Had  he  managed  for  beet-sugar  factories  in  Germany  ? 
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Mr.  Edgar.  I  don't  know,  but  he  had  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  came  from  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  came  there  from  Nebraska,  to  our  place. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  connection,  you  spoke  of  the  condition  of  labor 
and  production  in  Germany  and  abroad ;  do  you  have  some  knowledge 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  I  have  been  told  by  parties  who  have  been  in  that 
country,  and  I  have  talked  to  some  of  tnese  Russians  that  live  in  our 
country  and  raised  beets  in  the  old  coimtry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  did  they  say  about  the  condition  of  labor  »nd 
compensation  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Very  poor,  very  poor  indeed  as  compared  with  ours 
here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  they  specify  any  amounts  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Well,  I  was  acquainted  with  one  German  at  one  time 
who  told  me  he  had  worked  as  a  sugar  boiler  in  Germany,  and  he 
seemed  not  to  work  here  at  all  for  some  reason,  but  I  didn't  Imow  why, 
and  he  said  he  got  60  cents  per  day  there. 

Mr.  Hinds.  As  a  sugar  boder? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Hinds,  How  much  woidd  a  sugar  boiler  get  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  He  told  me  he  could  get  $5  per  day  here  if  he  worked 
at  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  $5  per  day  here  instead  of  60  cents  per  day  there  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  $5  per  day  the  regular  compensation  for  sugar 
boilers  in  your  country,  or  was  that  an  exceptional  time  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  I  believe  they  paid  that.  I  have  a  son  who, 
while  not  a  sugar  boiler,  told  me  that  that  was  the  amount  they  were 
paying  at  this  factory  this  year. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  you  learn  anything  about  the  price  of  labor  in 
beet  fields  over  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

The  Chairman.  You  don  t  know  anything  about  the  truth  of  that 
statement  the  German  gave  you  ? 

Mr.  Edgar.  Oh,  no.  I  am  not  putting  this  in  as  a  fact.  I  only 
want  to  testify  to  what  1  personally  know  in  my  own  experience. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Edgar.  No,  sir;  1  never  worked  in  a  factory  a  minute  in  my 
life,  more  than  to  dump  my  beets.  I  have  driven  many  hundreds 
of  tons  of  beets  into  the  factory  and  clumped  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  some  of  tne  men  go  to  work  in  the  factory  in  the 
winter  time  when  there  is  no  work  on  the  farm,  and  does  it  benefit  the 
community  in  that  way  i 

Mr.  Edgar.  That  is  another  point.  I  think  that  two-thirds  of  the 
labor  in  our  factoiy  tliis  winter  came  from  these  dry  farms,  farmers 
who  came  there  to  earn  money  with  which  to  support  their  families. 
That  is  a  fact.     Lots  of  them  work  for  us  on  our  tarms. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  vou  say  "dry  farmers"  vou  mean  men  who 
are  trying  to  farm  Mathout  irrigation  'i 

Mr.  Edgar.  Yos,  air;  who  have  file<l  on  a  homestead  and  are  hold- 
ing it  down  until  times  get  better  or  they  can  make  a  living;  they 
are  not  making  a  living  at  it  to-day. 

The  ('hairman.  That  is  all  we  wish  to  twk  you,  Mr.  Edgar.  You 
are  excused,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  your  attendance. 
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TESTIMOVT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT. 

(The  witness  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  when  you  were  on  the  stand  last  just 
before  the  holidays  I  understood  that  at  the  request  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  you  would  prepare  certain  tabulated  state- 
ments and  present  them  at  a  later  hearing.  Are  vou  now  prepared 
to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  I  am  now  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  order  t(X  correct  tne  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
you  begjuy  let  me  ask  Mr.  Willett  one  or  two  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Ver>''  well;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Mr.  Willett,  I  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  on 

Eage  3152  of  the  printed  record  of  our  hearings,  under  date  of  Decern- 
er  6,  1911,  being  pamphlet  No.  38,  in  which  it  is  made  to  appear  the 
foUowing: 

The  Chairman.  But,  like  all  other  domestic  favorites  of  the  tariff  law,  the  domestic 
people  charge  as  much  as  foreign  people  do? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  The  refining  companies  in  New  York  control  the  domestic 
refiners  in  California  and  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  and  control  the  market. 

What  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  the  correctness  of  that 
record,  or  is  it  correct  as  printed  ? 

Mr:  Willett.  Mr.  Fordney  tells  me  that  lie  made  the  remark 
instead  of  .myself. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  correct,  as  you  now  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is. 

iir.  Malby.  That  answer  was  Mr.  Fordney's  instead  of  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  you  did  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  mak- 
ing such  a  reply  to  such  a  ciuestion  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all,  Mr.  t-hairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  now  please  furnisli  the  tables  you  were 
rea nested  to  furnish  at  our  hearings  before  the  holidays. 

Mr.  Willett.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  have  prepared  several  tables  in- 
tended to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  committee  at  my  former 
hearing.     If  convement,  I  will  enter  them  now. 

Hearings  No.  37,  page  3067,  I  said:  ''My  theory  is  that  there  was 
a  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate."  On  investigation  I  find  there  was 
no  mistake  in  the  crop  estimate  and  Table  No.  1  (WPW),  which  I 
submit  herewith,  explains  what  became  of  the  large  surplus  of  800,000 
tons  and  also  gives  the  exact  figures  relating  to  denciencies  men- 
tioned by  myself  on  page  3068,  when  I  said,  ''I  will  give  you  the 
exact  figures  if  I  have  a  little  time." 

I  suggest  here  that  if  these  several  tables  could  be  put  in  print 
to-night,  so  they  could  be  before  the  committee,  or  while  I  am  here, 
it  might  be  of  service.  I  have  not  had  time  to  have  them  typewrit- 
ten, but  the  printer  will  have  no  difficulty  in  copying  them  as  I  pre- 
sent them. 

European  statistics  of  the  six  principal  countries  signatorv  to  the 
Brussels  convention — namely,  Germany,  Austria,  France.  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  United  Kingdom — are  very  completely  kept,  out  are,  as 
a  rule,  corrected  considerably  during,  perhaps,  12  months  following 
their  date  of  first  issue. 
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Russian  statistics  are  less  completely  kept,  but  are  improving  con- 
siderably. The  Government  keeps  a  very  close  checK  upon  the 
industry  and  advances  a  program  for  the  distribution  of  eacn  year's 
production. 

Little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  statistics  of  the  other  and 
smaller  countries  of  Europe,  some  of  which  belong  to  the  Brussels 
convention  while  others  do  not.  About  the  only  statistics  of  these 
countries  are  those  of  production  and  the  exports  from  the  principid 
countries  of  Europe,  whose  exports  are  reported  in  detail. 

Table  No.  1a. 

Compmimm  of  authoritiM  for  19iO-ll,  «fe  principal  eowntriu,  proving  that  tb4  estimate* 

of  crops  were  practioally  corrsctf  and  their  disposition, 

(See  Hearings,  p.  a066.) 


Stock  Sept.  L. 

Imports 

Production 

Total  supplies. 
Stock  Aug.  31 . 

DeliVErics 

Export 

Consumption: 

Calculated. 

Given 


Molasses,  calculated,  imports 

over  exports 

Consumption,  less  molasses.... 


Year  Sept.  1-Aug.  31. 


I 

IWO-ll, 

Lujht. 

Septemlter 

ngures. 


Tonx. 

.S3S,56K 
2,530,536 
5,354,425 
8,429,520 

576,249 
7,853,280 
2,755,502 


2 


1910-11, 
Cwmlkow. 


Tons. 

670,000 
2.203,000 
5,264,«W 
8,146,000 

666,000 
7,480,000 
2,576,000 


5,007,778  I    4,904,000 
5,094,669  1    4,895,000 


3 

1910-11, 
from  other 

data. 


Tons. 

671,000 
2,251,513 
.5,323,934 
8,246,447 

6.S8,6GC 
7,567,757 
2,481,509 

5,076,148 
4,826,ffl9 
4,898,291 

67,Ifi3 
5,008,985 


4 

IM^U. 
Licht, 
Dec.  15 

figures. 


Tons. 

641,320 
2,536,536 
5,373,190 
8,552,089 

644,805 
7,906,087 
2, 755,  .502 

5,262,095 
5,117,489 


1«09-10, 
Licht. 


TOTU. 

579,491 
2,.158,W9 
4,545,098 
7,483,248 

538,568 
6,944,080 
2,202,645 

4,682,  W» 
4,074,074 


1908-8. 
Licht. 


Tons. 

854,204 
2,;i63,933 
4.701,178 
7,779,315 

579,491 
7,190,824 
2,490,852 

4, 70$,  073 
4,712,317 


'  Figures  of  September. 
Coiuitries.— Germany,  .Austria,  France,  Delffium,  Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

Table  No.  1b. 


COMPARIHO}^   OK   AUTHORITIES  TO   SHOW   QENERAL  AOREKMVNT  IN  THE   DISTRIBmON 

OF  THE   1910-11   BEET  CROP. 

Column  1,  F.  O.  Licht*8  figures  from  Monthly,  September,  1911.    (U\  &  G..  Oct. 

11,  wn.) 

Column  2,  Czamikow  %ure6  from  September  21,  1911,  ueiiif  all  figures  from  maic- 
table,  taking  October  to  August,  adding  last  September  (1910),  and  allowance  for 
conversion  to  raw  value. 

Column  3  made  up  from  other  data. 

Stock,  W.  &  G.,  page  404,  found  from  total  ^Uick  by  deducting  sum  of  Cuba  and 
United  States. 

Production,  latest  factory  estimate  using  F.  0.  Licht  for  countries  not  covered  by 
factories.     (See  W.  &  G.,  Jan.  11,  1912.) 

Imports,  sum  of  figures  for  United  Kingdom  from  International  Sugar  Journal,  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  and  January,  1910:  G^erraany,  W.  &  G.,  page  461;  France,  W.  d:  G., 
page  464;  Austria,  none;  Hollana,  W.  <&  G.,  page  451;  Belgium,  Deutacke  Zucker- 
mdustrie,  October  6,  1911.  All  figvren  reducea  to  raw  value  oy  adding  11  per  cent  to 
refined  and  deducting  one-half  weight  of  molasses. 

Exports,  same  as  imports  and  Austria.     (\V.  <&  G.,  p.  421.) 
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Table  No.  1e. 
Ru8»ia. 

CROP  TEAR  8BPT.  l-ACTO.  81. 

ISeo  pp.  3087-^061.] 

[Ftgares,  F.  O.  Lieht  and  ofllelal.   Vidiied  m  mw.    Tons  of  1,J04  pomida.] 


RemiMi. 


1.  Production 

2.  Stock,  Btipt,  1, 1910, 1900, 1908. 
8.  Imports 

4.  Supplies 

5.  CoDBumption 

0.  Exports 

7   DouVflfies 

fH  stock,  Ang/JlVmii  1910, 1909! 


1910-11 


2,140,000 
67,093 


2,197,993 
1,802,270 

369,181 
1,601,451 

536,542 


190^10 


1,130,858 

944,009 


1,471,806 

i,n8,ae9 

96.244 

1,418,518 

57,993 


Diflerence, 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+1,013,147 
-    286,660 


+  726,-4S7 

-  18,889 

+  261,887 

•f*  8t7,m8 

+  478,549 


1906-9 


1,243,533 
604,818 


1,748,846 
1,106,668 

986,040 
1,409,688 

344,653 


Diisreoo*. 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+886,467 
-446,880 


+449,647 
+196»a7 
+  414,141 

+257,758 
+191,889 


PROSPBOTS,  1911-18. 


1911-12 

1910-11 

DUferanoe, 

1911-13  and 

1910-11. 

1909-10 

Difference, 

ini-18  and 

1009-10. 

9.  Kfltimatfd  prodiH^tlon 

2.050.000 

2.140.000 

-  90,000 
+478,549 

1,186,668 
844,653 

+    928,147 

Stodc,  Sept.  1 

586,542  ■       '  5f,m 

+    191,889 

2,586,542        2,197,993 

388,549 

1,^,606 

+1,115,086 

POSSIBLE  SURPLUS,  BASED  ON  EXPECTED  CROP,  AND  OFFICIAL  PROGRAM. 


1911-12 

Actual. 
Actual. 
Actual. 
Aotual. 

1910-11 

Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 

10.  CoosuniDtion  allowed  for 

1,296,480 

222,000 

53.502 

89,244 

1,302,270 

221,227 

49,229 

88,725 

-    8,790 
+        773 
+    4,278 
+        519 

11.  EzDort  ooDtincent  west 

la.  Allowance  Ftiuand  exports 

13.  AUowanoe  Persia  exports 

Deliveries  allowed 

1,661,226 

1,661,451 

225 

Excess.  1912 

925.316 
142.080 

536,542 
146,385 

+388.774 
-    3,305 

16.  InviolablA  remrv^ 

Surulus  stock  (tied  up) 

783,236 

391.157 

+392.079 

Table  No.  If. 


8UPPLIB8 — SOURCES  OP  DATA  AND  EXPLANATIONS — RUSSIA. 

1.  Production,  1909-10, 1906-9,  from  table  in  F.  0.  Licht's  Monthly,  April  21, 1911. 
FfoductioQ,  1910-11,  from  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  eetimate,  December  15, 1911.     (W.  & 

G.,  Jan.  4, 1912.) 

2.  Stock,  September  1,  1909,  1908,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 
Stock,  September  1, 1910,  F.  O.  Licht,  November  17, 1911. 

3.  Imports,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

5.  GoDBiuiiption,  calculalea. 

6.  Exports,  190^10, 1908-9,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21,  1911. 

11-18.  Exports,  1910-11,  Girculaire  Hebdomadaire,  November  14,  1911. 

8.  Stock,  August  31, 1909,  F.  O.  Licht,  April  21, 1911. 

Stock,  August  31, 1910  and  1911,  F.  O.  Licht,  November  17,  l«il. 

9.  Fkodiietian,  1911-12,  from  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimste,  December  li,  1911. 
(W.  d  6.,  Jan.  4, 1912.) 

10.  Ganiuinption,  1911-12,  allowance  according  to  the  official  piopram  Iw  1911-12, 
as  printed  in  W.  A  O.,  October  5,  1911,  plus  11  per  cent  to  convert  into  raw. 
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12^13.  Exports,  1911-12,  to  Persia  and  Finland,  same  source.  The  exports  given 
for  1910-11  m  same  article  are  not  usable,  as  tliey  are  the  official  allowance  for  such 
purpose  last  year  and  not  the  actual.  Owing  to  high  prices  and  trouble  in  Persia 
these  axe  liable  to  be  smaller,  if  an^rthing. 

11.  Exports,  1911-12,  to  convention  countrieSi  full  200,000  tons  allowed  valued  as 
raw,  the  allowance  given  on  authority  being  valued  as  refine. 

16.  Inviolable  reserve,  1910-11,  F.  O.  Lidit,  November  17, 1911. 
Inviolable  reserve,  1911-12,  same  source  as  consumption,  1911-12. 

17.  Surplus  stocks;  from  these  may  be  deducted  later  any  amount  over  200,000 
tons  which  Russia  mav  later  be  allowed  by  the  Brussels  convention  to  export  during 
1911-12. 

Table  No.  lo. 
AU  Europe. 

•  * 

CROP  YEAR  SEPT.  l-ATJO.  31. 
[See  pp.  3067-3008.  aosi.] 
[Figures  calculated.    Valued  as  raws.    Tons,  2,304  pounds.] 


1.  Produotion 

2.  Stock,  Sept.  1 

3.  Imports 

4.  Supplies 

6.  Consumption 

6.  Exports 

7   Deliveries 

'  Stock,  Aug. 'iiVmi/ioio.' 1909.  j 


1910-11 


8,095,000 
006,561 

3,085,091 
11,726,662 

7.499,178 

3,114,683 
10.613,861 

1,112,791 


1909-10 


6,136,911 
924,144 
2,696,442 
9,767,497 
6,800,657 
2,360,279 
9,160,936 
506,561 


i 

Difference, 
,  1910-11  and 

Dlffereooe, 

190M) 

191&-11  and 

190^10. 

1906-9. 

I    +1,958,089 

6,543,866 

+1,551,135 

'    -    327,583 

1,150,017 

-    562.4S6 

+    338,649 

2,894,092 

+    140,999 

:     +1,960,155 

10,596,974 

+1,129,678 

.     +    608,581 

6,886,838 

+    612,240 

.    +    754,404 

2,785,892 

+    328,791 

+1,452,025 

9.672,830 

+    941,081 

+    516,230 

924,144 

+    188,M7 

PROSPECTS  1911-12. 


1911-12 


1910-11 


9.  Estimated  production 

Stock,  Sept.  1 

Production  and  stock . 


6,250,000 
1,112,791 
7.362,791 


8,095,000 

506,561 

8,691,561 


I 


Difference, 

1911-12  and 

1910-11. 


-1,846,000 
+  616,230 
-1,328,770 


1909-10 


!  Diiteenoa, 
I  1911-12and 
1909-10. 


6,136,911 

924,144 

7,061,055 


+113,069 
+188,647 
+301,736 


STATISTICS  BASED  ON  PREVIOUS  YEARS. 


1910-11 


Production  and  ^tock,  191 1-12. 

Imports,  1910-11 

Supplies 

Consumption,  1910-1 1 

Surplu.s  stock 

Exports. 

Deficit 

10.  Tied  up  in  Russia 

Artificial  deficit 


7,362,791 
3,035,041 
10,397.882 
7.499,178 
2,898.704 
3,114,683 
-216.979 
783.236 
-999.215 


191&-11  and 
1909-10. 


I 


1909-10 


1909-10 
Excess. 


10,397,882 
6,800,657 
3,597,225 
2,360,279 
+1.236,946 
783,236 
+453,710 


1909-10 


1909-10 


1909-10 
j£xcess. 


1909-10 


7.362,791 
2,606.443 
10,069,338 
6,886.988 
3,173,386 
2,360,279 
+812,016 
783,236 
+  38.780 


Table  No.  1h. 


SUPPUES — SOURCES  OP  DATA  AND   EXPLANATIONS — ^ALL  BUROPX. 

1.  Production,  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9,  F.  O.  Licht's  estimate,  November  17, 
1911.    (W.  &  G.',  Dec.  7,  1911.) 

2.  Stock,  six  principal  countries  and  Russia.  Stock  in  other  smaller  countries  is 
small,  anyway,  as  they  are  either  importers  of  sugar  or  simply  supply  themselves,  and 
is  also  considered  to  change  but  little  from  year  to  year. 

3.  Imports,  six  countries  and  Russia  and  +498,555,  337,743,  and  530,159  tons  in  the 
three  years,  respectively,  which  is  the  total  exports  to  the  lesser  countries  of  Europe, 
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valued  aa  raws,  from  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Rusaia,^as  reported  by 
the  beet  authorities  and,  except  Russia,  printed  in  W.  &  G.  of  November  9,  1911; 
November  16,  1911;  and  October  19, 1911.  Russia  is  from  Circulaire  Hebdomandaire 
November  14,  1911.  A  few  thousand  tons  exported  from  United  Kinedom  are  dive- 
earded,  as  they  and  the  small  amount  of  cane  sugar  imported  into  uiese  countries, 
figures  for  which  are  unobtainable,  are  considered  to  about  equal  the  small  exports 
made  by  several  of  them. 

5.  Consumption  calculated,  all  other  figures  being  obtained  from  authority. , 

6.  Exports,  six  countHee  and  Russia,  see  imports  for  reason  for  not  considering  other 
countries. 

9.  Estimated  production,  1911-12,  F.  O.  Licht's  latest  estimate,  December  17, 1911. 
(W.  &  G.,  Jan.  i  1912.) 

16.  Stocks  '^tied  up  in  Russia,"  surplus  stocks  remaining  there  which  can  only  be 
freed  by  action  of  the  Brussels  convention. 

In  considering  prospects  for  1911-12,  figures  based  on  imports  of  1910-11  and 
deliveries  of  1909-10  would  seem  to  most  nearly  approximate  conditions  as  given  in 
second  column. 

Table  No.  1j. 

All  Europe — BnpoHa, 

[See  pp.  9067-3081.] 

(Used  in  all-Kurope  data.    Valued  as  raw.    See  W.  dc  Q.,  Oct.  16,  1911,  Nov.  9,  16,  1911.  and  Clrculaiie 

liebdomaDdaire,  Nov.  14, 1911.    Tons— 2,204.6  pounds.] 


To- 


Switsertand. 


Turkey 


Denmark 

Norway 

Portug^ 

Balkan  States.. 

Oneoe 

Italy 

FinuAid 

OtlierooimtrteB. 


Total 

Importe  to  6  countries. 


Total  imports,  all  Europe. 


From— 


France... 
Qermftny. 
Austria.. 
Russia... 
Austria.. 
France... 
Germuiy . 

do... 

do... 

Austria.. 

do... 

do... 

Russia... 
France. . . 
Germany . 


1010-11 


8,000 

34,000 

86,686 

83,757 

106,000 

7,000 

7,500 
42,100 

9,000 
21,460 
22,323 

6,600" 
49,229 

4,000 
12,000 


1009-10 


498,555 
2,536,636 


3,035,091 


14,000 
26,000 
56,000 

2,400 
83,600 

7,000 
25,000 
41,000 

4,500 
15,000 
30,000 

2,200 
23,843 

4,000 

4,200 


337,743 
2,358,699 


2,666,442 


.£ **  » 


1906-9 


20,000 

25,000 

57,000 

80,000 

72,000 

11,000 

26,000 

35,000 

17.000 

23.000 

2),  000 

5,000 

127,159 

4,000 

5,000 


530,159 
2,363,933 


*,olr4,  (iKf 


Table  No.  Ic. 
Suppliei,  six  principal  countries^  showing  where  large  crop  of  1910-11  went. 

CROP  YEARS  SEPT.  1-AUO.  31. 

[See  pp.  3067-3081.] 

[All  figures  from  F.  O.  Licht.    Vajned  as  raws.    Tons,  2,204  pounds.) 


Results. 


Production... 
Stock,  Sept.  1. 

Imports 

Supplies 

Consumption. 

Exports 

Deliveries 

Stock,  Aug.  81 


1910-11 


5,364,425 
538,568 
2,636,636 
8,429,529 
5,097,778 
2,766,502 
7,853,280 
676,240 


1909-10 


4,545.066 
579,491 
2,368,699 
7,483,248 
4,682,095 
2,262,035 
6,944,680 
638,568 


Difference. 

1910-11  and 

1909-10. 


+70d,367 
-  40,923 
+  177,«7 
+946,281 
+306,233 
+493,467 
+798,700 
+  47,681 


1908-9 


4,761,178 
654,204 
2,363,933 
7,779,315 
4,708,972 
2,490,852 
7,199,824 
579,491 


Difference, 
1910-11  and 


+593,247 
-115,636 
+172,603 
+650,214 
+384,322 
+264,660 
+666,456 
-    3,242 
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Tablb  No.  lo — Continued. 
wmnlrm^  fUmoing  where  hrfe  etop  •'  19i(hll  wmUr—Caatioued^ 


ESTIKATBS. 


\ 

1911-12 

1Q1(V-11 

• 

Diifereooe, 

19U-1S  and 

1010-11. 

lOOQhlO 

19U>IS  ufed 

no»-io. 

Estimatfl^  I>M.  17,  pnoducUMi. . . 
Stock.  Seot.  1 

'•gftas 

S,  364, 426 
638,568 

;''U;S{ 

*SI;8 

-875,068 
—    3,M2 

• 

<,««,w» 

6,8M,0IB 

-1,846,744 

6,»4,6« 

-878,300 

PROSPECTS,  1911-12, 
[Statistics  showing  poasible  deficit  based  on  figures  of  two  preceding  y«an.| 


Production  and  stock.  1911-12 

Imports,  1010-11 

Supplies 

Consumption,  1910-1 1 

Surplus 

Exports,  191(^11 

Deflclt 


1910-11 


4,2^6,249, 

2.536,536 

6,782.785 

6,097,77X 

1,6W.007 

2,755.502 

1,069,495 


i  1910-11  and 
190»-10 


1909-10 


190^10 


6,782,785 
4,682,035 
2,100,750 
2,262,03:) 
161,283 


190»-H> 
1909^16 


1909-10 


4,246,240 
2,358,699 
6.60l,9«< 
4, 682.03.'* 
2.022.913 
2.262.03:< 
139,120 


Table  No.  Id. 


SUPPLIES — EZPLANATORT. 


Six  principal  countries,  which  are  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  United  Kingdom. 

All  figures  from  F.  O.  Licht.  All  thoee  for  1910-11,  1909-10,  1908-9  from  Monthly, 
September,  1911— W.  A  G.,  October  11, 1911. 

(a)  This  gives  production  1910-11,  5,354,425  tons,  which  was  increased  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1911,  to  5,375,126  tons  (W.  A  G.,  Dec.  28,  1911). 

(6)  This  gives  stocks,  September  1,  1911,  538,568;  1910,  579.491;  1909,  654,204, 
which  on  December  15,  1911,  were  changed  to  644,895;  1910,  641,320;  1909,  665,301. 

F.  O.  Licht,  December  15,  1911,  gives  no  other  changes,  for  instance,  for  imports 
and  exports,  and  consequently  does  not  balance.  Therefore,  as  the  changes  are 
either  slight  or  counterbalanced  by  similar  changes  in  other  yean,  it  seemed  better 
to  use  the  table  which  did  balance  than  to  estimate  for  differences. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  new  stock  figures  compare  more  closely  with  Gsamikaw 
than  did  the  others. 

Figures  of  production  for  1911-12  are  from  Licht's  latest  estimate  of  December  17, 
1911  (W.  &  G.,  Jan.  4, 1912). 

In  considering  the  prospects  for  1911-12,  the  second  (middle)  column  would  seem 
to  most  nearly  approximate  the  conditions  of  this  year,  although,  of  course,  exports 
will  probably  show  even  greater  reductions. 

Mr.  Oarbett.  What  do  these  tables  refer  to,  stating  it  as  briefly  as 
you  can? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  They  refer  to  the  European  statistics,  a  comparison 
of  authorities  for  1910-11,  proving  that  the  estimates  of  crops  were 
practically  correct  and  what  became  of  them.  Another  table  shows 
the  statistics  for  Russia,  which  is  outside  of  the  European  countries, 
so  called  convention  countries.  Another  table  shows  crop  year 
1910-11  compared  with  crop  year  1909-10,  all  of  Europe,  including 
Russia.  Another  table  shows  the  exports  to  other  countries,  from 
all  Europe,  convention  countries,  into  nonconvention  countries. 
Those  countries  into  which  exports  from  Europe  were  made  were: 
Switzerland,  Turkey,  DenmarK,  Norway,  Portugal,  Balkan  States, 
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Greece,  Italy,  Finland,  and  other  non])roducing  countries.  Another 
table  shows  the  supplies  of  the  six  principal  countries  of  Europe,  show- 
ing where  the  large  crop  of  1910-11  went.  These  tables  answer  the 
question  you  have  just  asked. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  compilation  of  this  information  cause  you 
to  modify  your  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  before  the  holi- 
days as  to  what  caused  this  sharp  advance  in  price  of  sugar  during 
August  and  September,  1911  ? 

Ml.  WiLLETT.  No,  they  simply  explain  what  became  of  the  800,000 
tons.  This  information  changes  my  explanation  of  what  became  of 
the  800,000  tons  from  a  possible  error  in  crop  estimates  to  what  these 
tables  show  the  exports  and  consumption  were.  In  other  words, 
there  was  an  excess  of  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  we  now  see  that  it 
disappeared  into  consumption  and  exports  to  other  countries. 

Tne  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  tliis  one  general  question  along  that 
line.  Have  you  modified  in  any  way  tne  opimon  you  expressed 
before  the  holidays  as  to  why  sugar  went  up  so  sharply  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETF.  riot  at  all^ " 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  regard  the  American  refiners  as  respon- 
sible in  any  way  for  the  increase! 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Absolutely  not.  These  tables  simply  explain  what 
became  of  the  800,000  terns  of  sugar  which,  according  to  my  statement 
then  made,  I  attributed  to  an  error  in  the  crop  estunate,  but  which, 
in  the  light  of  this  subsequent  information,  we  find  went  to  exports 
and  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  You  may  go  ahead  with  your  next 
statement. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  chairman  remarked  (p.  3072,  at  bottom  of  jpage) . 
''and  the  less  will  be  the  worth  of  the  sugar  lost  in  refining."  All 
the  analyses  of  changing  from  duty  to  free  sugar  show  that  whenever 
duty  is  taken  off  the  cost  of  refining  decreases  and  when  duty  is  added 
the  cost  &l  refining  increases,  but  tnese  analyses  also  show  tnat  when- 
ever duty  is  taken  off  the  consumer  gets  the  full  benefit  of  the^  amount 
of  duty  taken  off  and  also  a  part  of  the  lower  cost  of  refining,  and 
whenever  the  dutv  is  increased  the  refiners  bear  a  certain  poriion  of 
the  increase  and  the  consumer  does  not  pay  the  full  addition  of  the 
duty.    The  following  tables  show  this  clearly: 

Kefiners  gave  consumers  the  full  benefit  of  the  lower  coet  of  raws 
under  free  duty.  This  result  is  so  exact  to  a  cent  that  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  tne  policy  of  refiners  to  do  this. 

Pages  3139  to  3141 :  The  calculation  done  before  the  committee,  as 
printed  in  the  bearings,  has  several  inaccuracies  in  the  details  and 
the  final  result  should  read  that  the  consumers  got  the  entire  duty 
taken  off  plus  S0.115  instead  of  minus  S0.063.  I  submit  a  corrected 
statement  simplified  and  showing  this  result. 
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Table  No.  3b. 


Method  No.  1 . — Effect  of  reduction  off 2. 24  per  100  pounds  duty  on  96^  sugar  to  free  sugar. 

[See  Table  No.  8b  for  Method  No.  2.] 
[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


During  3  years  and  3  months  preoedlng  free  duty  (Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1891),  the 
average  cost  to  refiners  of  100  pounds  of  M*  testoentrifugals  was 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  06*  test  raws  to  make  100  pounds  of  granualted  of  100*  test; 
107  pounds  96°  test,  at  15.849  is 

During  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty  (Apr.  1, 1891,  to  Aug.  1, 1884),  tiie  aysrage 
cost  to  refiners  for  100  pounds  of  96**  test  raws  was 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  96**  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  100*  test  granulated;  107 
pounds  raws,  at  13.39  per  100  pounds  is 

Refiners  gain  by  reduction  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws 

Durhig  the  3  years  and  3  months  preceding  free  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  aver- 
age price  per  100  pounds  of 

During  3  years  6  months  of  free  duty  at  average  price  of 

A  difference  (reduction)  of • 

Refiner  kept  the  difference  between  12.631  and  $2,512  i>er  100  pounds 

During  the  3  years  3  months  preceding  free  duty  the  duty  on  M*  test  raws  per  100 
pounds  was '. 

Duty  on  107  pounds  raws  96*  test  (to  make  100  pounds  granulated),  at  n.24,  was 

Refiners  gain  from  removal  of  duty  and  lower  cost  of  raws  as  above 

Duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds  96*  test  raws 

Leaving  refiners  saving  flom  Iowm"  cost  raws 

Refiners  kept  part  of  this  saving,  as  above  stated 

The  consumer  received  the  rest  of  this  saving  per  100  pounds 

The  consumer  therefore  received  the  benefit  of  the  fufi  duty  taken  off  of  107  pounds 
raws,  $2,397  plus  the  $0.116 

During  the  time  of  free  duty  the  consumer  {xiid  for  granulated 

During  the  time  of  $2.24  duty  the  consumer  paid  for  granulated 


100      I       107 
pounds,    pounds. 


$&849 


a390 


&921    . 

4409  i. 


124 
2307 


$&258 


3.607 
2  631 


2512 
.110 


2631 

2397 

.234 

.110 

.116 

2512 
4.400 
6.921 


Table  No.  4. 
Effect  of  difference  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  free  sugar. 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


The  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  equaled  average  of. 
Free  duty 


Difference  in  duty. 


The  duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  at  $0,915. 
The  duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  free 


The  difference  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was. 


Tlie  period  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  from  Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897,  was 
155  weeks. 

The  period  of  free  duty  from  Apr.  1, 1881,  to  Aug.  28, 1894,  was  179  weeks. 

The  average  price  of  96*  test  oentrinigals  for  155  weeks  of  40  per  cent  duty  was 

And  for  179  weeks  of  free  duty 


Reduction  in  raws  under  free  duty. 


It  requires  107  pounds  of  96*  to  make  100  poimds  100*  test. 


Under  40  per  cent  duty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3,434,  cost 
Under  free  duty  107  pounds  raws,  at  $3.39,  cost 


Under  free  duty  refiners  i>ald  less  for  raws. 


Under  40  per  cent  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at. 
Under  free*  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at 


Under  tree  duty  refiners  sold  granulated  at  more  by 

Under  free  duty  refiners  saved  In  price  of  raws 

Under  free  duty  refiners  were  better  off  (than  under  40  per  cent  duty)  by. 


100 
pounds. 


$a916 
.000 


107 
pounds. 


I 


3.434 
3.390 


.044 


4. 311 
4. 408 


.096 
.047 


.145 


$0,970 
.000 


.970 


8.674 
3.627 


.047 
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Op  to  reverse  it,  refiners  lost  $0,145  per  100  pounds  by  the  change 
from  free  to  $0,979  duty  and  the  consumer  paid  $0,834  per  100 
pounds  of  the  increased  auty. 

In  other  words,  the  refiner  paid  $0,145  of  the  increased  duty  and 
the  consumer  the  balance,  $0,834. 

Table  No.  5. 

Egeet  oj  diferenot  between  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  dbXy  and  the  Dingiey  law  of  f  1.685 

per  100  pounds  duty  on  96^  test  sugar  bejore  reciprocity. 


[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


100  * 
pounds. 


The  Dlngley  dnty  on  96"  centrlTugals  was. 
The  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 


Difference  In  duty 

Duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  at  11.686.  equals. 
Duty  on  107  pounds  96*  test  raws,  at  10. 915^  equals . 


The  period  of  the  Dingiey  law  $1,685  dut^  was  from  July  24,  1897,  to  Dec.  27, 
n  redproeity  began,  340  weeks, 
Aug.  28, 1894,  to  July  24, 1897, 155  weeks. 


he  Deri 
{,  wnei 


1908,  when  redproeity  began,  340  weeks,  and  the  period  of  40  per  cent  duty  fk-om 


■J 


The  ayeiage  price  of  96*  centrifugals  for  340  weeks  of  Dingiey  bill  was  $4,075  per  100  i 

pounds '       4.076 

And  for  155  weeks  of  40  per  cent  duty 3. 434 


Less  under  40  per  cent  duty . 


It  requires  107  pounds  96*  test  to  make  100  pounds  100*  test. 

Under  Dingiey  bill  107  pounds  96*  cost,  at 

Under  40  per  cent  bill  l(n  pounds  96*  cost,  at 

Under  40  per  cent  duty  refiners  paid  less  for  raws 


.641 


4.075 
3.434 


107 
pounds. 


$1,803 
.979 


.824 


4.360 
3.674 


Under  Dingey  bill  refiners  sold  granulated  at 

Under  40  per  cent  bill  reflnera  sold  granulated  at. . . . 

Under  40  per  cent  refiners  sold  granulated  at  less  by . 
Under  40  per  cent  refiners  paid  less  for  raws 


4.897 
4.311 


.686 


.586 
.686 


Refiners  were  better  off  under  40  per  cent  duty . 


.100 


To  reverse,  refiners  lost  $0.10  per  100  pounds  by  the  change  from 
40  per  cent  to  $1,685  duty  and  consumers  paid  $0,720  per  100  pounds 
of  the  increased  duty.  .The  difference  between  $0,724  of  duty  paid 
by  consumers  and  only  $0,586  increase  in  the  price  of  granulated  was 
because  of  the  lower  range  of  prices  for  raws,  owing  to  overproduc- 
tion of  suppUes.  From  1897  to  1903  beet  sugar  mcreasea  about 
1,000,000  tons;  cane  sugar  increased  about  1,300,000  tons. 

Table  No.  6a, 

[Seepp.3071-«»1.] 

Effect  of  reduction  of  20  per  cent  reciprocity  with  Cuba  under  Dingiey  law. 

The  full  duty  on  96^  test  centrifugalB,  per  100  pounds $1. 685 

20  per  cent  less  allowed  to  Cuba,  per  100  pounds 1. 348 

The  reduction  in  duty,  per  100  pounds 337 

The  full  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  granulated  was 1. 803 

The  20  per  cent  less  outy  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  granulated 
yna 1.442 


The  reduction  in  duty  on  100  pounds  refined  was 361 
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The  period  of  the  Dingley  lav  without  reciprocity  waa  from  July  24,  1887,  to 
ber 


The  period  of  the  Dingley  law  with  reciprocity  was  from  December  27,  1003,  to 

■     Pa        -      — 


December  27, 1903,  340  weeks. 
The  period  of  the  Dingley  ] 
August  6, 1909  (date  of  the  Pajrne  bill),  comprising  208 

The  average  price  of  96^  centrifugals  for  340  weeks  without  recii^rocity  was, 

per  100  pounds f4. 075 

And  for  298  weeks  with  reciprocity,  per  100  pounds 3. 940 

Reduction  in  raw  quotations,  per  100  pounds 135 

It  requires  107  pounds  of  centrifugals  of  96®  test  to  make  100  pounds  of  refined 
of  100**  test. 

Without  reciprocity  raws,  at  $4,075  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107 

pounds $4. 360 

With  reciprocity  raws,  at  $3,940  per  100  pounds,  cost  refiners,  per  107  pounds.    4. 209 

With  reciprocity  refiners  paid  less  price  for  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Without  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  per  100  pounds,  at. . .    4. 897 
With  reciprocity  refined  granulated  sold  by  refiners,  p^  100  pounds,  at 4. 809 

With  reciprocity  refiners  sold  less  price  for  granulated,  per  100  pounds.      .  088 

Result,  refiners  saved  in  price  of  raws,  per  107  pounds 151 

Refiners  lost  in  price  of  refined,  per  100  poimds 088 

Net  gain  of  refiners  by  Cuban  reciprocity 063 

Amount  of  duty  taken  off  100  pounds  granulated 361 

Of  which  the  refiners  kept 063 

Leaving  for  division  between  Cuba  and  United  States  consumers 298 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  division  of  the  $0,292  per  100  pounds 
gained  by  Cuba  and  United  States  consumeis  separately,  the  loUow- 
mganalysis  must  be  made. 

Tlie  average  difference  between  centrifugal  sujgars  of  96^  polari* 
scope  in  New  York  and  raw  beet  s\^^  88^  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hambui^, 
reduced  to  the  parity  of  96®  centrifugals  in  New  York,  for  six  years 
under  Dingley  bill  preceding  reciprocity,  compared  with  eight  years 
of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  this  table: 
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Table  No.  6b. 

[See  pp.  3071<3061.] 

Beets  at 
New 
Yoric, 
duty 
paid. 

Centrifu- 
gals at 
New 
Yoric, 

Centri 
Higher. 

Year. 

1 

Number 
of  weeks. 

fugals. 
Lower. 

1888 

52 
52 
52 
52 
52 
52 

14.271 
4.393 
4.454 
4.088 
3.645 
3.940 

14.235 
4.419 
4.566 
4.047 
3.542 
3.720 

10.036 

Ig99 

10.026 
.112 

1900 

1901 

.041 

1902 

.108 

1903 : 

.220 

••      •«     ■••* 

Average 

4.132 

4.088 

.138 

.400 

.130 

6)  .263 

For  6  years  prece<Ung  reciprocity  centrifugals  1 
1904 

ower 

1.044 

4.141 
4.420 
3.800 
3.990 
4.208 
4.311 
4.722 
4.749 

3.974 
4.278 
3.686 
3.756 
4.073 
4.007 
4.188 
4.453 

.167 

1906 

.142 

1906 

.114 

1907 

..•■..*■•. 

.234 

1906 

.......... 

.136 

1909 

.304 

1910. 

.534 

1911 

.295 

4.291 

4.051 

1.240 

1  Per  100  ] 

pounds. 

.«••••.••* 

Of  the  $0,337  reciprocity  Cuba  received  $0,097,  refiners  received 
$0,063,  and  consumers  received  $0,177  per  100  pounds. 

These  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  ot  Dingley  law  preced- 
ing reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100  pounds  of 
the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market,  notwithstanding  it 
included  countervailing  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed  by  the  United 
States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity  Cuba  has  sold  her 
crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  $0,240  per  100  pounds  below  the 
world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  $0,337  per  100  pounds, 
of  which  amount  Cuba  received  $0,097  per  100  pounds.  Our  first 
analvsis  shows  that  refiners  received  of  the  $0,337  allowance  $0,063; 
total,  $0,160,  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  W  reciprocity  $0,177  per 
100  pounds. 

Cuba  received  $0,097;  consamer  received  $0,177;  Cuba  and  con- 
sumer received  $0,274  per  100  pounds,  which  virtually  confirm  our 
first  table,  that  Cuba  and  consamer  received  together  $0,298  per 
100  pounds. 
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Duty  on  raws,  107 
pounds 

Raws,  without  duty, 
107  pounds 

Raws,  duty  paid,  107 
pounds 

RdfiOfBd,  100  pounds. . . 

RoflnBTB'  margin 

Consumer's  benefit . . . . 

Dotiine  in  raws 

ijbsorption  by  re- 
finers  

Portion  of  tariff  paid 
by  consumers 


Duty  on  refined, 
100  pounds.... 


A. 

Com- 
mis- 
sion 
bUl, 
1883. 


S2.397 

3.861 

6.258 

6.921 

.663 


Table  No.  7b. 
Effect  ofchangtB  in  tariff. 

[See  pp.  3071-3061.] 


3.50 


B. 


Free 

duty, 

Apr.  1, 

1891. 


S3. 627 

3.627 

4.409 

.782 


.50 


Differ- 
ence, 
A  and 
B. 


-12.397 

-  .234 

-  2.631 

-  2.512 
+  .119 
+  .115 

.116 


-  3.00 


C. 

40  per 
cent  ad- 
vance, 
Aug. 

160i. 


10.979 

2.606 

3.674 

4.311 

.637 


1.104 


Differ- 
ence, 
Band 
C. 


+10.979 

-  .932 

+  .047 

-  .098 

-  .145 
-H  1.077 

.982 

.145 

•  oiHr 


+    .604 


D. 
July  24, 
1897, 
Ding, 
ley 
with- 
out 
reci- 
procity. 


91.803 

2.5S7 

4.360 

4.897 

.537 


1.95 


Differ- 
ence, 
Cand 
D. 


+10.624 
-    .138 


+ 
+ 


.686 
.586 
.100 
.238 
.138 

.100 

.734 


E. 

Deo.  27. 
1903, 
Ding- 

«1& 
reci- 
procity. 


91.442 

2.767 

4.209 

4.800 

.600 


+  8.46 


1.95 


Differ- 

enoe, 

Dand 

E. 


-90.361 
+    .210 


+ 

+ 


.151 
.068 
.063 
.030 


063 


Page  3141 :  Mr.  Malby  asks  for  comparisons  of  1886-1889  with  the 
period  of  1898-1903.     I  have  done  this  in  table  below: 


Table  No.  8a. 
Compariaon  ofl88S-1889  with  1898-1908, 

[See  pp.  3071-3081.] 


188!^-1889, 12.24  duty,  96'  test  raws  wero 

1698-1903,  91.685  duty  (91.348  on  cubes),  cost. 


Diflbrenoe  in  duty 


1885-1889,  average  price  of  96*  test  raws. 
1898-1903,  average  price  of  96*  test  raws.. 


Less  under  91 .685  duty . 

L88&-1889,  granulated  sold  at . 
1898-1903.  granulated  sold  at. 


1898-1903,  granulated  sold  less. 


1898-1903,  roGners  paid  less  for  raws. 

Refiner  gained  by  reduced  duty 

Consumers  gained  the  balance 


Portion  of  reduction  in  refined  cost  by  reducing  of  duty. 
Porl  ion  of  reduction  by  raw  sugar  decline 


1885-1889,  granulated  sold  at 
Duty  taken  off 


Should  have  sold  at . 
Did  sell  at 


liCSs  price  owing  to  raw  fluctuations. 
Less  price  owing  to  reduced  duty 


100 
pounds. 


92.24 
1.685 


555 


107 
pounds. 


5.698 
4.068 


1.610 


6.644 
4.891 


1.753 


028 
466 


.566 
1.159 


1.725 


S2.397 
1.808 


.594 


6.000 
4.374 


L725 


1.725 
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Table  No.  8b. 

Method  No.  2. — Effect  of  reduction  of%2,H  per  100  pounds  duty  on  9B^  test  sugar  to 

free  duty  sugar. 

[See  pp.  8071-3081.] 


100 
pounds. 

107 
pounds. 

From  Jan.  1, 1888,  to  Apr.  1, 1891  (3  years  and  3  months  preceding  reciprocity),  the 
daty  on  raw  sugar  of  96*  test  was,  per  100  pounds 

12.24 

aoo 

From  Apr.  1. 189f.  to  Aug.  1. 1894,  3  years  and  5  months  of  free  duty 

Before  free  duty  refined  granulated  averaged 

6.921 
5.849 

Before  free  duty  raw  96*  avenuEed 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 

1.072 

Poring  fr^  dnty  rcflnpcl  AyMUfrpd  - _ 

4.409 
3.390 

Pnring  free  dutv  raw?  avwaged 

1.019 

Differen<fe  iM^tween  thp  above  diffnffnces  was ....     ^ 

.053 

Duty  on  100  pounds  96*  raws  at  12.34  equals  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  required  to 

TPftV^  too  DO!lpdS  of  KTi^nnlAtHl       ,  ,      . . .                     

12.397 

Refined  before  ftee  duty  sold  at.  per  100  pounds 

6.921 
2.397 

Duty  taken  off  price  100  pounds  refined  was , 

Leaving  free  duty  value  with  duty  off 

4.524 
.053 

Difference  between  raws  and  refined,  less,  under  ftree  duty 

Under  free  doty  refiners  should  sell  refined  at 

4.471 
4.409 

DYiriifff  free  d^ity  refiners  sold  rvflfte^i  at ... , 

Benefit  to  consumer  from  low  cost  of  raws 

.062 
2.397 

Giving  tl&e  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  full  duty  on  100  pounds  refined 

Total  benefit  to  consumer 

-  2.450 

Before  free  duty  the  diflerenee  between  raw  and  refined  was 

1.072 
.714 

Oofft  of  Tnflnlng  under  t2.M  duty  "was 

Keflnfln'  prolt  and  mrplns  was r , . 

.358 

DuriD£  frw  suffar  the  difference  YM>tween  raw  mid  refined  was ........: r -, 

1.019 
.548 

<!nst  <kr  fnflninp  under  frw  duty  was. .....    , ,. 

Itufliiiitra'  pmfit  ^nd  in»17lnft  rmdnr  fnw  dnty  w^n   . .    -  r 

.471 
.358 

Ri^flners'  profit  and  surplus  under  t2.24  duty  was.  .      

.113 

The  first  method  gave  refiners  increased  profit  under  free  sugar  of 
$0,119  and  oonsumeiB  a  total  benefit  of  $2,512  per  100  pounds. 
(See  Table  No.  3b  for  first  method.) 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  satisfied  that  an^  reduction  of 
duty  goes  to  the  consumer  and  any  addition  of  duty  is  paid  by  the 
consumer  in  any  year  under  any  duty  which  diflFers  from  any  other 
duty,  making  necessary  allowances  for  market  fluctuation  effected  by 
supply  and  demand.     (See  Table  No.  5.) 

Page  3149 :  Mr.  Fordney  asked  if  prices  last  year,  1910,  were  enough 
higher  than  the  prices  under  free  duty  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  tariff.     An  analysis  will  show. 

Table  No.  8c. 

Year  1910  compared  with  free  duly. 

[See  pp.  3O71-3061.] 


1910,  duty  on  raws. . 
1891-1804,  free  sugar. 


Reduction  of  duty . 


1910,  average  of  raws  (Atkin's  table). 
1891-1894,  free  raws 


1910,  higher  cost  of  raws. 


1910,  granulated  sold  at  (Atkin's  table). 
1801-1804,  granulated  sold  at 


1910,  consumers  paid  more  for  granulated. 
1910,  refiners  paid  more  for  raws 


Refiners'  smaller  profit  in  1910. 


Consumer  paid  more  for  granulated 

Refiner  made  less  profit 

Producer  of  raws  accepted  less  for  his  product 


100 
pounds. 

107 
pounds. 

$t34S 

aooo 

SL432 

aooo 

L348 

L432 

4188 
3w390 

4  472 

s.<a7 

.845 

4.972 
4410 

.M2 
•  845 

.283 

.682 
.283 
.687 

L432 

Note.— The  general  In-bond  market  price  of  raw  sugar  in  1910  was  80.40  to  80.50  lower  than  in  1801-1804; 
otherwise  the  consumer  would  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  addition  of  duty. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  concludes  your  explanation  of  that  matter, 
you  may  now  proceed  to  the  next. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  page  3071  I  say  the  advance  was  not  as  great  in 
New  York  as  in  foreign  countries,  except  at  one  single  period  when 
New  York  ran  absolutely  short.  The  table  following  will  show  this 
in  detail: 
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Table  No.  2. 

Compari8on  of  prices,  American  and  German  granulated  in  New    York  and  Tate* 8 

granulated  in  London. 

[Bee  p.  3071.] 

[In  cents  per  poond.] 


Date. 

American 
giBnolated. 

Oennan 
gianulated. 

Diflerenoe. 

Date. 

London 
granulated. 

Diflerenoe 

fkom 

American 

granulated. 

Same  less 

diflerenoe 

In  duty  of 

S1.04per 

100  pounds. 

1911. 

June  29 

July  6 

July  13 

Julyao 

July  27 

Aug.  3 

4.900 
4.900 
6.047 
5.047 
6.341 
6.637 
5.637 
6.635 
6.831 
6.125 
6.370 
H  6.616 
6.615 

4.83 
6.08 
5.14 
5.16 
6.33 
6.46 
6.61 

6.n 

5.80 

+0.070 

-  .130 

-  .093 

-  .113 
+  .011 
+  .087 

-  .073 

-  .135 
4-  .031 

1911. 
Jane  28.... 

July  6 

July  12.... 
July  19.... 
July  26.... 

3.611 
3.602 
3.93^ 
3.^ 
4.047 

1.289 
1.206 
1.109 
1.109 
1.294 

0.249 
.168 
.069 
.060 
.264 

Aug.  10 

Aug.  17 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  9.... 
Aug.  16.... 

4.267  1     '        i.276 
4.415  J             1.220 
.............  ............. 

.236 
.180 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  7 

Sept.  14 

Sept.  21 

6.02  !       +  .la*) 

6.39              -  .020 
6.39              +  .225 
6.39              -4-  .225 

Aug.  30.... 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  13... 

4.742  '             1.383 

4.742               1.628 

H  6.396               1.219 

.343 
.488 
.179 

Sept.  28 

Oct.  5 

6.615  1             6:39              +.225 

6.615  6.46    j          +  .165 

6.616  6.46    !          +  .165 

Sept.  37... 

6.178 

1.437  1                .397 
1 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  19 

Oct.  26 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  9 

Nov.  16 

H  6.616  !        H6.53    .          +  .085 
6.506               6.37    ,          +  .196 
6.370               6.28    1          +  .090 
6.174               6.12    I          4-  .054 
6.076                6.20    >          -  .124 

Oct.  18.... 
Oct.  25.... 
Nov.l.... 
Nov.  8 

6.123 
4.919 
4.919 
4.810 

1.392 
1.657 
1.461 
1.364 

.868 

.617 
.411 
.824 

Nov.  23 1            6.978 

6.10    1          -  .122 
6.10              -  .220 
6.07    1          -  .533 
6.87              ~  .235 
5.60              •.  .055 

::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Nov.  29 5.880 

Dec.7 6.637 

Dec.  14 6.636 

Dec.  21 5.635 

Nov.  29...              4.701  t            1.179 
Dec.  6 ,             4.636  1               .901 

Dec.  LI....!             4.636*              .999 

1 

.139 
.139 
.041 

Dec.  28 

Jan. 4 

6.635               6.66              -  .025 
5.537                5.74    1           -  .2ns 

Dec.  26....              4.442               1.103 

.163 

1 

1 

Aven^.. 

5.892 

5.904  '          -0.012 

4.533               1.360 

1 

German  granulated  Is  parity  of  quotations  f.  0.  b.  Ilamburg.    H— high  point. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  is  demonstrated  that  this  advance 
in  the  price  of  sugar  was  not  an  American  advance,  but  was  a  world- 
wide advance,  and  not  as  great  here  as  in  other  countries  with  one 
exception  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  All  right.     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  page  3079,  request  for  details  of  profits  of  cartel 
in  Germany.  This  was  answered  on  page  3092,  so  I  will  not  repeat  it 
here. 

On  page  3079,  regarding  extract  from  Willett  &  Gray's  paper  of 
June  12,  1901.  That  should  be  December  12,  1901.  I  thought  the 
chairman  was  at  the  time  reading  from  our  paper  and  not  from  a  mem- 
orandum handed  up  by  Mr.  Lowry,  otherwise  I  would  have  asked  for 
the  paper,  which  concludes  the  ex-manipulated  extract,  quoted  as 
follows: 

No  one  is  seeking  to  crufih  the  beet-sugar  or  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry.  That 
which  is  sflked  for  is  justice  to  all  branches  of  our  su^r  industry  and  to  the  people, 
which  everyone,  who  looks  at  the  matter  broadly,  will  admit  that  our  Government 
is  under  moral  obligations  to  grant. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  in  the  article  I  quoted. 
Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  other  a  correct  quotation,  as  far  as  it 
went? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  complaint  is  that  I  did  not  quote  all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  he  sent  me  anything 
that  you  did  not  publish.  You  are  now  adding  the  balance  of  the 
article  which  was  not  in  the  extract  Mr.  Lowry  furnished  me? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  like  to  make  some  other  remarks  in  that 
connection. 

I  would  add  that  all  the  extracts  quoted  from  our  paper  in  favor  of 
reduction  of  duties  were  based  upon  the  evidence  given  at  the  time 
by  Messrs.  Cuttings,  Oxnard,  and  oy  some  others  engaged  in  promot- 
ing the  beet-sugar  industry  by  alluring  prospectuses  of  low  cost  of 
manufacture  below  3  cents  per  pound,  and  I  say  now  that  whenever 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  majority  of  beet-sugar  factories 
now  built  can  produce  granulated  sugar  and  place  it  on  the  market 
at  3  cents  per  pound  or  below%  the  duties  on  sugar  can  be  cut  from 
present  cost  of  such  majority  of  factories  down  to  the  basis  of  3  cents 
per  pound  without  material  injury  to  the  industry. 

During  the  existence  of  the  present  tariff  the  cost  of  manufacture 
has'  undoubtedly  been  reduced  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  3} 
cents  to  3i  cents  per  pound,  by  the  evidence  before  the  committee, 
and  a  simUar  reduction  in  duties  might  be  made  if  such  reduction 
would  not  tend  to  discourage  the  promotion  of  the  home  industries 
up  to  the  point  of  increasea  supplies  of  free  and  partially  free  duty 
sugar  equal  to  and,  say,  100,000  to  200,000  tons  in  excess  of  our 
requirements  to  cover  contingencies  of  short  crops  in  some  instances. 

This  promotion  of  our  industry  is  a  much  more  vital  point  (from 
the  consumers'  standpoint  included)  than  is  a  reduction  of  tariff  to  a 
point  that  lets  in  foreign  sugar  and  thereby  diminishes  the  home 
production.  Whenever  we  reach  the  condition  indicated,  competi- 
tion between  our  free  and  partially  free  duty  producers  wiU  begin 
and  the  consumers  will  benefit  thereby  and  the  United  States  will 
be  entirely  free  from  the  speculative  and  other  influences  which 
control  the  world's  price,  ana  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
under  the  conditions  indicated  the  United  States  will  become  a  con- 
siderable exporter  of  its  surplus  production  to  the  foreign  countries 
which  may  be  short  of  supphes  as  under  present  conditions  abroad. 

As  showing  the  ultimate  effect  of  home  production  equal  to  or  sm-- 
passing  liome  consumption,  T  call  attention  specially  for  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  fact  that  in  1910  we  reached  this  desired  consum- 
mation within  74,000  tons,  and  as  a  result  we  were  almost  independent 
of  Europe;  so  much  so  in  fact  that  we  got  our  supphes  from  Cuba  at 
over  one-half  cent  per  pound  under  world's  prices,  during  whicli  time 
one  man  (Santa  Maria)  was  carrying  on  a  bi^  bull  speculation  in 
Europe  in  wliicli  we  would  certainly  have  been  involved  but  for  thLs 
limited  amount  we  required  that  year.  In  1911  the  Cuban  crop  fell 
short  of  1910  by  320,898  tons,  and  we  required  212,182  tons  from 
abroad  to  complete  our  supplies;  hence  we  were  involved  in  the 
world's  prices  in  1911,  and  the  result  was  a  hue  and  cry  against  the 
high  prices  of  sugar.  I  am  not  making  an  argument,  but  am  simply 
pointing  to  the  facts  that  appear  to  me  to  make  the  consideration  of 
the  increase  in  our  local  supphes  of  greater  importance  in  legislation 
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than  a  reduction  of  duties  beyond  certain  limits,  those  limits  to  be 
such  as  \vill  positively  exclude  all  sugars  outside  those  of  our  States 
and  dependencies. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  74,000  tons. 
You  say  we  reached  a  point  in  1910  within  74,000  tons  of  the  desired 
amount  of  sugar.  In  making  that  statement  do  you  not  include  the 
Cuban  sugar  t 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Oh,  yes.  I  count  Cuban  sugar  as  a  part  of  our  home 
production.  Independent  of  Europe  is  my  statement.  In  all  my 
statements  I  am  nguring  on  the  amount  of  production  of  domestic 
sugar  as  including  Cuba^  the  Philippines^  Hawaii,  which  are  subject 
to  preference  over  foreign  countries.  In  these  estimates  of  total 
reauirements  in  the  United  States  as  a  against  consumption  I  include 
Cuoan  sugar. 

Mr.  Maxby.  Before  you  pass  from  that  point,  let  me  ask,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  understanding  that  you  have  repeated  the  suggestion  that  the 
American  sugar  producer  can  profitaoly,  in  your  judgment,  raise 
sugar  and  put  it  on  the  market  f6r  3  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  such  a  point  that  he  would  receive 
only  3  cents  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  I  say  is,  that  whenever  it  is  proved,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  this  committee  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  the 
beet  factories  in  tliis  country  are  so  located  that  they  can  produce 
sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  less,  then  you  may  reduce  your  duties 
accordingly.  But  as  long  as  the  majonty  of  the  factories  can  not 
do  that  it  is  more  important  to  increase  production  until  they  can 
do  it.  Thev  have  made  great  progress  in  10  years  in  the  matter  of 
cost  of  production;  that  is,  in  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  catch  your  meaning  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  ascertain 
exactly  those  facts  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainljr. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  it  would  be  easy  ? 

;Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  easy.  A  committee 
appointed  to  do  that  and  making  that  its  special  object  could  easily 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Don't  you  think  the  existing  TarifT  Board  would  per- 
haps be  the  better  agency  to  go  through  the  books  of  the  companies, 
studv  the  practice  here  and  abroad,  and  make  a  report  ?  Don't  you 
think  that  they  could  do  it  with  better  faciUty  than  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  committee  has  already  so  much  information 
bearing  on  that  subject  that  it  seems  to  me  the  supplenxental  informa- 
tion reauired  is  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  get  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  would  have  to  go  over  the 
whole  ground  that  this  committee  has  gone  over. 

Mr.  Hinds.  No;  I  was  asking  more  with  the  idea  of  putting 
accountants  on  the  books  of  the  companies,  and  going  into  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly.  Would  that  not  brmg  out  the  information  desired 
m  a  more  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  really  the  only  way  in  which  the  facts  can  be 
brought  out. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  an  inquiry  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  You  see  that  my  statement  involves 
considerable  besides  what  I  say.     You  see  that  I  limit  the  retention 
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of  duties  entirely  to  the  time  when  the  majority  of  the  factories- 


there  are  a  few  of  them  to-day  that  can  do  it,  but  if  the  tariff  were 
reduced  to-day  to  that  extreme  more  than  half  of  the  beet-sugar 
factories  would  be  closed  or  have  to  move  to  other  localities  where 
they  could  do  business  to  advantage.  Then  would  come  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  multiplication  of  factories  in  certain  favorable 
locations  would  not  bring  about  another  condition  of  things. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  that  is  a  pretty  large  question? 

Ml".  WiLLETT.  A  very  large  question  indeed.  What  I  mean  to 
say  is,  that  I  believe  all  legislation  to-day  should  be  directed  toward 

{)romotion  of  the  increase  of  our  preserves,  where  we  get  our  supply 
rom,  independent  of  Europe,  to  a  point  from  200,000  to  500,000 
tons  in  excess  of  our  actual  yearly  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tliink  that  doctrine  ought  to  be  carried 
out  to  the  extent  that  it  would  keep  up  the  tariff  simply  because  in 
certain  localities  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able,  whether  by  reason  of 
conditions  of  climate  or  soil  or  other  reasons,  to  produce  sugar  as  it 
is  produced  in  many  other  sections?  In  other  words,  to  keep  the 
duties  un  to  protect  them,  whereas  in  southern  California  or  Colorado 
or  elsewiiere  that  is  not  true  of  the  conditions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  indicates  that  the  whole  duty  is  to  be  taken 
off.  You  can  make  a  reduction  in  tliis  duty  to  a  certain  amount 
and  it  will  not  affect  any  beet  factory  in  this  country,  or  at  least  very 
few  of  them.  I  mean  to  say  by  that  that  while  a  few  factories  can 
produce  sugar  at  3  cents  per  pound  in  other  sections  they  can  pro- 
duce it  at  3i  cents  or  3|  cents,  and  the  conditions  are  such  that  to 
meet  what  the  few  can  do  you  would  cripple  the  others.  In  the 
next  few  years  every  factory  produ  ing  sugar  now  at  3^  cents  or  3f 
cents  per  pound  will  bring  tlie  cost  of  production  down  to  3  cents. 

The  (^AIRMAN.  They  do  not  encourage  us  to  believe  that  they 
can  do  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Others  have  done  it,  and  I  believe  they  can. 

The  Chairman.  Spreckles  has  done  it  at  2.70  cents. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  the  others  can  do  it,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  found  it  to  be  true  that  in  Louisiana, 
taking  the  testimony  of  people  who  have  appeared  before  us  on  this 
question,  that  they  can  not  produce  sugar  cane  for  less  than  nearer 
4  cents  per  pound,  whereas  we  know  that  in  Java  it  is  being  pro- 
duced at  1  cent  per  pound,  and  at  a  goodly  profit — that  is,  if^we 
take  the  testimony  of  the  greatest  experts  in  the  world.  Now,  ought 
we  to  keep  the  tariff  up  to  let  those  people  produce  cane  sugar  in 
Louisiana  when  they  can  not  produce  it  except  at  about  4  cents  per 
pound,  while  the  balance  of  the  world  is  producing  it  at  about  one- 
quarter  of  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  don't  want  to  say  anytliing  about  Louisiana. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  don't,  and  neither  do  I,  as  I  am  a 
heap  closer  to  them  than  you  are;  but  what  about  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  proposition? 

Mt.  WiLLETT.  I  can  say  this,  that  a  gentleman  from  New  Orleans 
was  in  my  office  after  he  came  from  an  ajppearance  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  he  said  Louisiana  could  not  live  on  free  sugar,  but  that 
if  Congress  decided  to  have  free  sugar  he  hoped  they  would  rive 
them  nve  j-cars'  notice,  in  wliich  they  might  have  time  to  see  ^at 
they  could  do,  and  not  put  it  on  all  at  once.     If  they  gave  them  five 
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years'  notice,  they  would  see  about  changing  their  manufactories  to 
Cuba  or  other  countries. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  when  the  scales  of  justice  are  held 
in  balance  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer  isn't  there  some 
point  where  legislation  ought  not  to  hot-house  industry? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly.  But  don't  you  see  where  liouisiana  would 
be  crowded  out  in  case  of  a  reduction  m  the  tariff  ?  Of  course  Lou- 
isiana will  be  crowded  out  anyhow  sooner  or  later  by  the  increase  in 
production  of  sugar.  For  when  we  get  a  production  of  from  200,000 
to  500,000  tons  above  our  consumption  requirements  they  must  meet 
the  new  conditions  which  will  then  arise  to  confront  them. 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Mr.  WiUett,  it  has  been  shown  here  repeatedly,  if  I 
am  correct,  and  I  think  I  am,  that  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
to-day  in  the  United  States  is  somewhere,  on  an  average,  from  3.60 
cents  to  3.70  cents? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  my  esti- 
mate of  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  10 
years.  It  has  been  reduced  to  that  point  from  a  halt  cent  higher 
than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  of  that  cost,  say,  3J  cents  per  pound,  the 
farmer  receives  about  2^  cents  per  pound  for  the  sugar  contained  in 
his  beet  extracted  by  the  factory,  leaving  the  factory  cost,  all  expenses 
of  the  factory,  about  IJ  cents.  One  way  of  reducing  the  cost,  and 
probably  the  most  striking  way,  would  be  to  pay  the  farmer  less  for 
nis  beets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  farmer  would  raise  his  beets  for  less  price 
than  he  receives  for  them  to-day  the  cost  of  production  of  beet  sugar 
could  be  materially  lowered  at  once,  but  it  will  take  the  greatest 
economy  all  along  the  line,  which  is  being  accomplished  every  day 
and  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  10  years,  to  reduce  this 
cost.  The  cost  to-day  over  and  above  the  sugar  in  the  beet  paid  to 
the  farmer  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  to  reach  which  point  the  factories 
have  been  working  incessantly  for  the  past  10  years,  the  Michigan 
Sugar  Co.  showing  their  cost  of  production  having  been  lowered 
68.2  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  confirms  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  farmer  can  afford  to 
raise  beets  at  a  less  price  than  is  paid  liim  to-day  we  can  tlien  mate- 
riallv  reduce  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  and  why  should  not  the  farmer  make  the  same 
improvements  in  cultivation  of  beets  that  the  factories  make  'i 

Mr.  Fordney.  TTiere  isn't  any  reason  that  I  know  of,  as  I  said  on 
yesterday,  and  perhaps  you  can  bear  me  out.  I  asked  Dr.  Wiley  on 
yesterday  about  sugar  content  and  purity  as  to  beets,  and  he  differed 
with  me.  When  I  reached  home  I  got  that  statement  again  that  was 
sent  out  on  January  5,  1912,  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  which 
shows  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  tne  German  beets  this  last  year 
was  17.63  per  cent,  and  m  Michigan  it  is  12.56  per  cent.  The  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  those  beets  raised  in  Germany  is  about  4  per  cent  or  5 
per  cent  greater  than  in  ours? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  higher  than  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  the  industry  first  started  in  Germany  thej- 
only  secured  9  per  cent  sugar  in  their  beets;  in  1910,  17.63  per  cent. 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Quite  an  adyance. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  evidence  we  have  been  taking  recently 
seem  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  beet  fanners  have  a  tremendously 
profitable  thin^  in  this  matter  Uke  it  is,  and  also  indicate  that  they 
could  stand  a  httle  reduction  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  an  argument.  After  the  expeirence  of  a 
number  of  years,  becoming  more  competent,  better  qualified,  and 
their  lands  brought  up  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency^  as  they  haye 
been  brought  up  in  Germany,  we  will  probably  haye  unproved  both 
in  the  beets  raised  and  the  amount  ot  saccharine  matter  contained 
therein,  when  possibly  the  farmers  can  raise  beets  at  a  lower  price,  or, 
by  producing  a  better  beet  whereby  the  factory  may  extract  more 
sugar,  make  more  money,  and  yet  lower  the  cost,  as  the  factories  have 
lowered  their  cost.     That  is  a  matter  of  development. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Will  it  not  also  be  true  that  as  ^ou  get  this  industry 
more  diffused,  get  more  farmers  interested  in  raising  beets,  that  pos- 
sibly  they  will  take  less  profit  as  their  methods  progress}  When 
working  up  a  business  and  before  it  becomes  diffused,  if  you  press 
them  are  they  not  apt  to  throw  up  the  whole  thing  for  something 
else? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  On  that  line  I  will  say  that  we  have  letters  recently 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I  remember  the  remark  in  one  of  those  letters 
that  the  farmers  are  getting  crazy  to  raise  beets.  Now,  a  few  years 
ago  the  farmers  were  not  crazy  to  raise  beets;  they  were  anything 
but  crazy  to  raise  beets. 

Mr  Hjnds.  In  the  corn-canning  business,  if  you  will  pardon  the 
suggestion,  a  farmer  will  raise  this  year  for  the  com-cannmg  factory 
and  if  he  gets  a  httle  bit  dissatisfied  he  will  not  grow  com  next  jrear 
for  the  factory,  but  the  business  of  raising  com  for  the  factories  is  so 
well  understood  that  there  are  always  otners  who  will  do  it  and  do 
it  so  that  the  factories  do  not  have  to  stop.  Along  that  line  I 
take  it  the  idea  is  to  diffuse  the  raising  of  beets  so  that  they  will 
always  have  reserves  to  call  upon.  The  beet  is  a  new  industry  and 
not  so  weU  understood  as  is  the  matter  of  raising  com. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  becoming  so. 

(The  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  p.  m.) 
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AFTER   RECESS. 

(The  committee  met  at  2.30  o^clock  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  the  taking 
of  the  recess.) 

STATEMElfTT  OF  MB.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Besumed. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  this  to  what  I 
answered  regarding  Louisiana:  To  refer  again  to  Louisiana,  it  may 
be  possible  that  conditions  there  are  not  so  very  diflFerent  from  the 
beet-sugar  conditions;  that  is,  there  may  be  factories  in  Louisiana  that 
can  maKe  sugar  more  cheaply  than  other  factories,  and  if  duties  are 
reduced  so  that  a  minority  of  the  beet  factories  can  not  exist,  then 
also  those  factories  similarly  placed  in  Louisiana  would  be  obliged 
to  do  as  the  beet-sugar  factories  must  do,  improve  their  process  and 
make  refined  siijgars  direct  for  consumption,  as  I  understand  Mr. 
Henry  Oxnard  is  about  to  do.  If  this  is  correct,  then  the  same 
problem  applies  as  to  whether  the  tariff  should  be  kept  high  enough 
to  protect  all  the  beet  and  cane  factories,  or  reduce  it  to  a  point  that 
protects  the  best  factories  and  obliges  the  poorer  factories  to  either 
improve  their  process  or  change  their  location. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  submit  the  next  table. 

Mr.  Willett.  Page  3081  of  the  record,  surplus  of  sugar  available 
for  export  by  European  countries  is  shown  in  detail  in  Table  No.  9a, 
as  follows: 
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On  page  3082  I  refer  to  the  import  duty  into  the  Philippines  as  a 
surtax.    The  question  asked  there  is  answered  on  page  3093. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  ruling  of  the  Brussels  convention  on 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  that  is  covered  already  in  the  record  here. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  care  to  add  anything  to  that  answer 
except  to  direct  attention  to  your  subsequent  answer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No. 

On  page  3086  Mr.  Malby  savs :  '  ^  Indicate  in  the  record  as  to  whether 
the  importer  in  Denmark  does  not  also  pay  the  49  cents."  The 
importers  of  refined  sugar  into  Denmark  pay  $1.21  per  hundred 

B>unds,  and  pay  no  further  tax.  'The  importer  of  raw  sugar  into 
enmark  pays  72  cents  per  hundred  pounds  customs  duty,  and  when 
refined  it  pays  49  cents  per  hundred  pounds  Government  tax  more  if 
it  goes  into  consumption,  say  72  plus  49  cents,  making  $1.21  per  him- 
dred  pounds,  or  the  same  as  the  duty  on  refined;  but  if  exported  as 
refined  it  does  not  pay  the  49  cents,  and  apparently  does  not  get  the 
72  cents  duty  refunded,  according  to  consular  reports;  but  according 
to  French  authorities,  there  is  a  drawback  on  exportation  of  66  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  get  what  is  equivalent  to  a  49H5ent  draw- 
back by  being  relieved  of  tne  revenue  tax  in  that  case  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  AIalby.  They  pay  72  cents  going  in  and  do  not  pay  anything 
if  it  is  exported  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  it.  But  if  ^  they  refine  it  and  it  goes  into 
consumption  they  pay  the  49  cents. 

On  page  3087  Mr.  Sulzer  asked:  ''On  what  day  did  manufactured 
sugar  reach  the  highest  price  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States, 
and  on*  that  day  what  was  the  price  of  manufactured  sugar  to  the 
people  of  England?"  Table  No.  2  gives  prices  in  New  York  and 
parity  of  Hamburg  price  during  whole  period  in  1911  compared. 
The  United  Kingdom  parity  would  be  freight  and  duty  added  to 
Hamburg  quotations,  say,  duty  $0,399  per  100  pounds  plus  freight 
charge  of  $0.12,  or  $0,519  per  100  pounds.  So  that  having  the  Ham- 
burg quotations,  they  can  be  easily  compared  with  New  York  quota- 
tions or  with  United  Kifigdom  Quotations. 

On  page  3090,  Mr.  Sulzer:  '^  Will  you  look  up  and  see  if  Sweden 
raises  all  the  sugar  that  they  desire  ? "  The  analysis  of  Sweden  will 
show  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  show  about  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  analysis  you  have  in  your  other  report 
will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WnxBTT.  Yes,  sir. 

On  page  3100  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  prices  from  June,  1911,  onward. 
They  are  riven  in  Table  No.  2  and  on  page  8  of  Willett  &  Gray's  Sta- 
tistical of  January  4,  1912. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  put  that  table  in,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  yet.     Shall  I  put  the  table  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  unless  the  exact  figures  have  been  already 
covered. 

Mr.  Willett.  This  table  covers  the  whole  subject. 
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Net  oaah  quokUioTiM  Jor  96^  centrifugal  sugar. 
(Cents  per  pound.] 


Date. 

1911 

1910 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1906 
3.625 

1906 
4.876 

1904 

1903 

1902 

Jan.     5 

3.86 

4.02 

3.73 

3.86 

3.56 

3.47 

3.875 

3.625 

12 

3.675 

4.02 

3.73 

3.94 

3.66 

3.625 

4.876 

3.47 

3. 875 

8.86 

19 

3.515 

4.17 

3.73 

3.92 

3.56 

3.76 

5.06 

3.36 

3.876 

3.375 

26 

3.42 

4.08 

3.67 

3.80 

3.50 

3.626 

5.24 

3.81 

8.81 

3.80 

Feb.     2 

3.45 

4.06 

3.67 

3.75 

3.48 

3.66 

6.25 

3.31 

3.60 

3.69 

9 

3.48 

4.17 

3.64 

3.76 

3.48 

3.50 

6.26 

3.36 

3.626 

3.89 

16 

3.645 

4.11 

3.61 

8.67 

3.42 

3.36 

4.94 

3.86 

3.60 

8.625 

23 

3.67 

4.20 

3.61 

3.67 

3.42 

3.36 

4.M 

3.36 

3.75 

3.625 

Mar.    2 

3.78 

4.36 

8.786 

3.886 

3.38 

3.36 

6.06 

3.375 

3.76 

8.6&S 

9 

3.76 

4.39 

3.735 

3.89 

3.42 

3.30 

6.126 

3.44 

3.78 

3.376 

16 

.3.83 

4.36 

3.80 

4.05 

3.51 

3.44 

5.06 

3.44 

3.76 

3.40 

28 

3.92 

4.36 

3.92 

4.125 

3.50 

3.58 

4.88 

3.60 

3.72 

3.44 

30 

3.86 

4.36 

3.92 

4.36 

3.51 

3.56 

4.84 

3.60 

3.626 

3.625 

Apr.     6 

3.86 

4.36 

3.966 

4.36 

3.68 

3.50 

4.81 

3.67 

3.66 

3.62& 

12 

3.86 

4.36 

3.955 

4.36 

3.61 

3.55 

4.94 

3.67 

3.50 

^375 

20 

3.92 

4.30 

3.92 

4.36 

3.736 

3.48 

4.88 

3.61 

3.80 

8.375 

27 

3.92 

4.30 

3.86 

4.49 

3.766 

3.42 

4.72 

3.64 

8.69 

3.44 

May    4 

3.795 

4.30 

3.92 

4.42 

3.73 

3.375 

4.626 

3.70 

3.69 

3.60 

11 

3.86 

4.30 

3.86 

4.36 

3.766 

3.48 

4.626 

3.73 

3.68 

3.90 

18 

3.86 

4.24 

3.92 

4.36 

3.83 

3.48 

4.60 

3.75 

8.60 

3.50 

25 

3.86 

4.24 

3.95 

4.24 

3.86 

3.42 

4.34 

3.88 

3.69 

3.44 

June    1 

3.86 

4.27 

3.92 

4.27 

3.92 

3.42 

4.376 

3.95 

3.626 

3.M 

8 

3.86 

4.24 

3.89 

4.30 

.3.90 

3.45 

4.375 

3.96 

3.60 

3.44 

15 

3.89 

4.24 

3.86 

4.40 

3.84 

3.47 

4.375 

3.875 

3.60 

3.50 

22 

3.96 

4.17 

3.92 

4.31 

3.73 

3.50 

4.26 

3.84 

3.60 

3.60 

29 

3.96 

4.24 

.3.92 

4.25 

3.71 

3.50 

4.31 

3.94 

3.56 

3.31 

July     6 

4.05 

4.30 

3.92 

4.39 

3.876 

3.61 

4.26 

3.94 

3.56 

3.375 

13 

4.23 

4.33 

3.92 

4.39 

3.835 

3.75 

4.19 

3.94 

3.56 

3.31 

20 

4.36 

4.30 

3.92 

4.36 

3.835 

3.72 

4.00 

3.94 

3.69 

3.31 

27 

4.61 

4.36 

3.95 

4.26 

3.836 

3.72 

4.00 

3.94 

3.60 

3.376 

Aug.    3 

4.61 

4.36 

3.966 

4.26 

3.94 

3.76 

4.06 

3.94 

3.66 

3.37f 

10 

4.8675 

4.36 

4.05 

4.125 

3.94 

3.80 

4.0() 

4.06 

3.72 

3. 40 

17 

4.92 

4.39 

4.08 

4.  OR 

3.94 

3.875 

4.126 

4.126 

3.72 

3.40 

24 

5.00 

4.45 

4.11 

4.06  ^ 

3.89 

3.876 

4.126 

4.26 

3.81 

-    3.37f 

31 

5.25 

4.15 

4.11 

3.90 

3.89 

3.94 

4.00 

4.26 

3.876 

3.37f 

Sept.    7 

5.75 

4.425 

4.17 

3.96 

3.jn 

4.00 

4.00 

4.31 

3.876 

3.41 

14 

5.75 

4.36 

4.20 

3.90 

3.92 

4.00 

4.00 

4  31 

3.876 

3.50 

21 

5.92 

4.36 

4.21 

3.95 

3.95 

4.09 

3.875 

4  31 

3.875 

3.47 

28 

5.965 

4.24 

4.236 

3.98 

3.95 

4.126 

3. 625 

425 

3.91 

3.60 

Oct.     6 

6.80 

4.05 

4236 

3.98 

3.95 

4.06 

3.60 

4  31 

a  91 

3.60 

11 

6.96 

3.95 

4.236 

3.98 

3.95 

4.00 

3.61 

429 

3.86 

3.50 

19 

5.96 

3.90 

4.27 

3.90 

3.95 

4.00 

3.626 

426 

3.876 

3.66 

26 

5.735 

3.86 

4.30 

4.04 

3.90 

4.00 

3.68 

425 

3.876 

3.625 

Nov.    2 

5.30 

3.80 

4.30 

3.98 

3.90 

4.00 

3.50 

4  22 

3.875 

3.6B6 

9 

5.12 

3.80 

4.30 

3.95 

3.90 

3.88 

3.50 

441 

3.81 

3.105 

16 

5.12 

3.86 

4.45 

3.94 

3.90 

8.81 

3.44 

441 

3.81 

3.69 

23 

6.0625 

3.90 

4.42 

3.94 

3.80 

3.81 

3.44 

4«25 

3.75 

3.81 

29 

5.0625 

3.93 

4.36 

3.94 

3.70 

3.81 

3.65 

4  75 

3.75 

3.875 

Dec.     7 

4.9375 

3.93 

4.33 

3.92 

3.625 

3.84 

3.66 

4  75 

3.69 

3.94 

14 

4.875 

4.05 

4.315 

3.86 

3.625 

3.84 

3.56 

4  75 

3.625 

3.94 

21 

4.715 

4.00 

4.17 

a77 

3.85 

3.875 

3.625 

4876 

3.625 

3.M 

28 

4.65 

3.985 

4.02 

3.67 

3.85 

3.876 

'    3.625 

4875 

3.56 

8.04 

C;rfiM/«v(a«.— Average  price  per  pound  for  1911, 4.453  cents:  1910, 4.188  cents;  1909, 4.007  cents;  1008,4.073 
cents;  1907,  3.756  cents;  1906,  3.686  cents;  1905,  4.278  cents;  1904,  3.974  cents;  1903,  3.72  cents:  1902,3..M2 
cents. 
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Net  cash  quotatifms/ar  granulated  sugar. 
[Quotations  (or  sugar  in  barrels.    Cents  per  pound.) 


Date. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


5 
12 
19 
26 

2 

0 
16 
23 

2 

0 
16 
23 
30 

6 
12 
20 
27 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 

14 
21 
28 

5 
11 
19 
26 

2 

0 
16 
23 
29 

7 
14 
21 
28 


1911 


4.75 

4.75 

4.60 

4.60 

4.56 

4.55 

4.55 

4.55 

4.55 

4.65 

4.76 

4.75 

4.75 

4.655 

4.606 

4.802 

4.802 

4.802 

4.802 

4.802 

4.802 

4.802 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

5.047 

5.047 

5.341 

5.537 

5.537 

5.635 

5.831 

6.125 

6.37 

6.615 

6.615 

6.615 

6.615 

6.615 

6.615 

6.566 

6.37 

6.174 

6.076 

5.978 

5.88 

5.687 

5.635 

5.635 

5.685 


1910 


4.80 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
6.00 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.10 
5.10 
5.05 
5.10 
5.10 
5.05 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
4.05 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
6.00 
5.05 
5.05 
5.10 
6.10 
5.05 
5.10 
6.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.85 
4.75 
4.70 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.75 
4.75 


1900 


1908 


4.50 
4.45 
4.50 
4.50 
4.60 
4.50 
4.50 
4.30 
4.46 
4.45 
4.55 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.75 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.60 
4.70 
4.75 
4.70 
4.66 
4.70 
4.70 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
5.00 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 
4.95 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.%0 


4.55 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.65 
4.55 
4.66 
4.75 
4.85 
5.05 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.15 
5.35 
5.35 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.25 
5.26 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.15 
5.05 
5.05 
5.05 
4.75 
4.95 
4.05 
4.95 
4.95 
4.95 
4.85 
4.85 
4.75 
4.85 
4.75 
4.60 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.60 
4.50 


1907 


1906 


4.62 
4.62 
4.50 
4.62 
4.60 
4.66 
4.50 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.85 
4.86 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.85 
4.86 
4.75 
4.75 
4.70 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.66 
4.65 
4.66 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.60 
4.60 
4.60 
4.55 
4.55 
4.56 


4.45 
4.45 
4.55 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 
4.30 
4.30 
4.35 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.55 
4.45 
4.40 
4.30 
4.40 
4.45 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.55 
4.55 
4.45 
4.66 
4.66 
4.75 
4.75 
4.65 
4.65 
4.66 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.55 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.62 
4.62 
4.62 


1905 


5.70 
5.70 
5.80 
5.90 
6.00 
6.00 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.90 
5.70 
5.50 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
5.60 
6.35 
5.25 
5.25 
5.15 
5.06 
4.90 
5.06 
5.10 
5.10 
5.10 
5.00 
5.00 
4.90 
4.65 
4.55 
4.55 
4.55 
4.45 
4.45 
4.35 
4.35 
4.35 
4.45 
4.45 
4.45 
4.46 
4.46 


1904 


4.36 
4.36 
4.36 
4.36 
4.26 
4.26 
4.26 
4.26 
4.26 
4.31 
4.41 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.40 
4.40 
4.40 
4.55 
4.55 
4.5i> 
4.75 
4.80 
4.80 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.80 
4.85 
4.85 
4.95 
5.00 
5.00 
4.95 
4.95 
5.00 
5.00 
4.95 
4.95 
5.00 
4.90 
4.90 
4.80 
4.80 
5.00 
5.^ 
5.30 
5.30 
5.30 
5.40 
5.50 
5.50 


1903 


4.55 
4.55 

4.68 

4.68 

4.68 

4.55 

4.55 

4.55-4.61 

4.6(M.65 

4.65-4.70 

4.66-4.70 

4.60-4.65 

4.60-4.65 

4.50-4.60 

4.50-4.60 

4.65-4.70 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 

4.70-4.75 

4.70-4.75 

4.65^.75 

4.65-4.75 

4.70^.75 

4.70-4.75 

4.70-4.75 

4.65-4.70 

4.65-4.70 

4.75-4.80 

4.86-4.90 

4.85-4.90 

4.85-4.90 

4.75-4.80 

4.75-4.90 

4.75-4.90 

4.75-4.90 

4.75-4.90 

4.75-4.80 

4.75-4.80 

4.75-4.80 

4.55 

4.55 

4.55 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

4.45 

4.36 

4.36 

4.36 

4.36 

4.36 


1902 


4.46-4.52 

4.46-4.50 

4.37-4.41 

4.46-4.51 

4.46^51 

4.46-4.61 

4.46-4.51 

4.51-4.56 

4.51-4.66 

4.46-4.51 

4.46-4.51 

4.46-4.51 

4.51-4.56 

4.51 

4.51 

4.51 

4.51 

4.46 

4.46 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.45 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.45 

4.45 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.41 

4.31 

4.21 

4.41 

4.50 

4.60 

4.70 

4.60 

4.55 


Gramtteled.— Average  prioe  per  pound  for  1911,  5.346  oents;  1910,  4.972  oents;  1900,  4.765  cents;  1906, 
4.067  cents:  1907,  4.619  oents;  1906,  4.515  cents;  1905,  5.256  cents;  1904,  4.772  cents;  1903,  4.638  cents;  1902, 
4.456  cents. 


On  page  3101  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  a  statement  of  imports,  one 
from  tfanuary  1,  1911,  to  December  1,  1911,  and  one  from  July  1, 

1911,  to  November  1,  1911.  Table  No.  11,  which  I  have  already 
submitted,  gives  this  in  detail  of  countries  from  January  1,  1911, 
to  December  31,  1911,  and  gives  the  amount  of  preferential;  that 
is,  Cuban  sugars,  1,218,152  tons,  and  the  amount  of  fuU-dutv  sugar 
212,182  tons.     Page  5  of  Willett  &  Gray^s  Statistical,  January  4, 

1912,  compares  1911  imports  with  1910  imports  b)  countries,  as 
follows : 
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Receipts  at  the  four  ports  (in  tons). 


From— 

Jan. 

Feb. 

1 

160,389 

14,818 

46 

Kar. 

226,688 
25,268 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

Cuba 

69,569 

8,096 

866 

4,146 

692 

11,012 

2,100 

13,165 

13 

181,600 

36,640 

184 

219,334 
34,811 

106,273 

Porto  Rico 

16,357 

Sll'lnftni , , .                                

231 

Sftn  DomlnRo 

3,041 

134 

Peru 

'461 

97 

Europe 

126 

5 

4 

7,500 

32,202 

403 

Philippine  Islands 

16,600 

Hawaii 

19, 191 

25.649 

21,261 
19 

34,637 
268 

Sundries 

Foreign 

109,638 
17,000 

184,941 
386 

277,630 
607 

239,600 
890 

297,205 
282 

175,300 

Domestic  ( Louistana) 

436 

Total 

126,638 

186,327 

278,237 

239,099 

207,577 

175,736 

From— 


July. 


Cuba. ;    132,363 

British  W.  I.  Islands. 

Trinidad,  P.  S 

Porto  Rico 

St  Croix 

Demerara 

Surinam 

Mexico 

San  Domingo 

Brasil 


14,880 

i,on 


004 


1,355 


Peru 

Europe 

Philippine  Islands . 
Java 


240 


26,300 


Hawaii i      23,027 

Mauritius ; 

Sundries 


Foreim 200,140 

Domestic  (Louisiana) 323 


Total ;    200,463 


Aug. 


90,150 


13,006 
2,833 


1,066 


18,975 

7,000 

31,313 


174,837 
240 


175,077 


Sept. 


24,732 
1,023 


7,065 
3,482 


616 


2,116 
■472' 


0,400 

23,800 

32,458 

125 


105,538 
47 


105,585 


Oct 


Nov. 


6,600 

1,244 

553 

271 


2,166 

433 

578 

116 

2,480 

2,663 


317 
126 


Dec 


438 


174 

15 

0,286 

606 


2,658 


41,150 

61,570 

33,304 

80 

38 


162,063 
352 


152,416 


08 

7,812 

600 

2,903 

36,000 

84,200 

14,055 


507 
1,016 


105,471 
27,070 


183,460 


553 
675 
713 


8,160 

12,40U 

5,184 


33 


32,337 
45,766 


78,103 


From— 


Entire  year- 


Cuba 

British  W.  I.  Islands. 

Trinidad,  P.  S 

Porto  Rico 

St  Croix 

Deraerua 

Central  America 

Surinam , 

Mexico , 

San  Domingo 

Bra7.Il 

Peru. 


Europe 

Philippine  Islands. 

Java 

Hawaii 

Mauritius 

Simdrlcs 


Forel&n 

Domestic  (Louisiana). 

Total 


1011 


1,218,162 

3.293 

553 

174.944 

7,351 

11,959 


5,936 

578 

12, 161 

10,976 

5,780 

14,146 

164, 175 

138,470 

285,346 

205 

774 


1910 


1,452,467 
51 


102.610 

953 

6,311 


2,054,700 
93,808 


2,148.ri07 


2.330 

1,600 

1.161 

266 

4.157 

149 

82,715 

90,579 

252,389 


58 


2,087,605 
72.235 


2,159,930 


1909 


1,330,505 
363 


•172.846 

7,2S7 

11,235 


3,701 


19. 110 

5,301 

7,506 

403 

41,370 

145,356 

267,374 


83 


2,012,592 
89,731 


2,052,323 


1006 


009,  W)U 

15,888 


141.425 

7,005 

14,291 

220 

6,201 

465 

48.416 

0,927 

6,776 

77,633 

45,089 

417,362 

260,013 


194 


1,034.570 
35.628 


1,970,198 


1907 


1,211,239 
2,169 


121.021 

8,074 

121 


6.630 

1,403 

27,220 

T.470 

0,658 

rt.780 

8.700 

254, 0H> 

238.404 


2W 


1.005.(118 
29.650 


1.035.2i« 
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Receipts  at  the  four  ports  (in  tons) — Continued. 


From — 


Cuba 

British  W.  I  Islands 

Trinidad,  P.  S 

Porto  Rioo 

St.  Croix 

Demerara 

Central  America 

Surinam 

Mexico 

San  Domingo 

Braxil 

Peru 


Entire  year- 


1906 


1.081.102 

ii,eoo 

70 

166.044 

15.063 

26.444 


1005 


1,002,882 
22,785 


1904 


4,002 
16,964 


Europe 

Philippine  Islands. 

JaTa 

Hawaii 

Euypt 

Sundries 


7,210 

1,145 

47.922 

23,606 

0,625 

147,  »47 


162.617   ' 
212.939  I 


5,118 

4.556 

47,616 

21.333 

13,904 

3;  671 

44,841 

353,916 

227. 428 


972,902 
32,079 
698 
82,748 
11,963 
26,093 


3,770 


1.159 


Foreign ,    1.910,224 

Domestic  (Louisiana) 24. 954 


l.HI!4,759 
29,4K4 


43,852 

2,948 

22,756 

62.624 

22,100 

401,930 

219,877 


1903 


737,938 
47,583 
27,866 
71,651 
15,184 
57,947 
964 
6,506 


1902 


3,594 


1,909,834 
13,728 


Total. 


1,935. 17H       1,894.243       1.923.562 


45,783 

32,143 

32,301 

10,392 

29,947 

262,920 

230,171 

7,977 

136 


1,617,409 
8,122 


682,024 
86,016 
11,992 
82,827 
11,696 
95,971 


8,155 


50,660 
102,475 

39.364 

86,362 

2,6S0 

340,356 

167,339 

27,102 


1,794.889 
11,677 


1.0-25,531         1,806.566 


1910  receipts  from  Cuba  include  17,816  tons  reshipped  from  Europe. 


Mr.. Raker.  That  shows  a  comparison  of  the  two  years  in  detail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  does;  yes,  sir.  Page  8  gives  the  prices  paid  for 
sugar  during  those  periods  for  both  years,  ah^eady  submitted. 

On  page  3102  Mr.  Raker  asked  for  a  statement  showing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  cost  of  raws  in  advance  of  melting  and  the 
price  the  refined  was  sold  at,  produced  from  such  melting. 

Table  No.  12  gives  this  clearly  or  as  closely  as  can  be  calculated  for 
each  month,  July,  August,  September,  October,  November,  1911, 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  1910,  as  follows: 
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Table  showing  refiner$*  supplies  and  costs,  June  to  December,  191  J. 
[Tons,  2,240  pounds.    Prices  in  cents  per  pound.] 


Melted. 

Amount. 

191 

Raw 
price. 

3.86 

1 

Re> 
fined 
price. 

4.90 

1 

Differ- 
ence. 

1 

1 

Amount. 

1 

1910 

Raw       -?Sti 
Price.     X. 

Difler- 
enoe. 

Received.  May 

32,773 

1 
1.04 

101,701 

1,757 

102,542 

4.24 

4.260 

4.234 

5.071 
5.071 
5.071 

O.BXL 

PnmhaSAd.  Jnn« , . , 

'       .811 

Received.  June 

164,302 

28,640 

3,285 

3.911 
4.570 
4.060 

5.125 
5.125 
5.125 

1.214 
.555 

1     1.075 

.887 

T*iiiY>hiunn.  Jiilv  . . 

1 

Received.  July 

1 

1 

July-- 

220,000 

3. 984 

5.098 

1.109 

206,000 

4.237 

5.074 

.837 

Received.  Jun* 

1 

118,291 
96,709 

4.234 
4.336 

5.128 
5.128 

.8M 

Received.  July , 

197,178 
24,231 
15,501 

4.285 
5.070 
4.61 

5.686 
5.686 
6.000 

1.401 

.616 

1.390 

.792 

ReceivAd.  Aueust. . 

« 

August 

237,000 

4.344 

5.706 

1.362 

215.000 

4.280 

5.128 

QJQ 

Received,  July 



90,710 

1,512 

131.778 

4.336 
4.408 
4.408 

5.013 
5.000 

5.000 

.677 

Purchased,  Aneust 

■•*•■ 

.892 

Received.  Aueust 

152,000 

4.88 

6.542 

1.662 

.892 

September 

152.000 

4.88 

6.542 

1.662 

224,000 

4.379 

5.005 

.626 

Received.  August 

7,486 

5.250 

6.615 

1.365 

• 

8,394 

24.311 

113.289 

22,006 

4.425 
4.263 
4.272 
3.901 

&000 
4.850 
4.806 
4.700 

.875 

Purchased.  September ... 

.587 

Received,  September 

Purchased.  October 

105,585 

5.794 

6,584 

.Tto 

.636 
.  79d 

Received.  October r 

40,029 

5.800 

6.666 
6.579 

.766 

4.218 

October 

154,000 

6.768 

.811 

168,000 

4.800 

.801 

Purchased,  October 

p 

5.011 
109,989 

3.833 
3.882 

4.550 
4.550 

.717 

Received,  October 

100,709 
3,201 

5.896 
5.300 

6.117 
5.380 

.221 
.580 

.668 

Received,  November 

«•■•■• 

November.,... 

113,000 

6.874 

6. 110 

.236 

115,000 

.3.880 

4.550 

.670 

Purchased,  November 

15.506 
5.331 

77.  aw 

3,567 
15.548 

3.fVa  ' 

3.800 

3.881 

4.050 

3.930 

4.550 
4.560 
4.700 
4.750 
4.760 

.097 

Received,  October 

.060 

Received,  November 

119,396 

400 

5.204 

5.127 
4.650 
4.940 

5.609 
5.635 
5.635 

.542 
.985 
.685  1 

.819 

Purchased,  December 

.700 

Received,  December 

.820 

December 

1 

125.000 

5.117 

5.G68 

I 

.551 

117.000 

3.885  j 

4.682 

.797 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  table  will  give  it  for  each  month  separate  and 
distinct  and  make  it  perfectly  plain  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  I  will  show  you  it  does,  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  instance,  July  1,  1911,  the  importers'  stock  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  was  52,871  tons.  The  refiners  had  Idtt 
over  from  their  May  receipts  32,773  tons,  the  value  of  which  on  the 
Ist  of  June  was  $3.86  per  100  pounds,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  they  had 
left  over  from  their  June  purchases  nothing.  Left  over  from  June 
receipts  they  had  164,302  tons,  making  their  total  supplies  on  the  1st 
day  of  July  197,075  tons.  Now,  this  statement  shows  that  those 
sugars  left  over  from  June  receipts  were  valued  at  $3.91,  a  little  higher 
than  those  which  were  left  over  from  May  receipts. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  did  they  value  those  sugars  higher,  because  of  the 
higher  price  paid  for  them  ? 

Mr.  WILLETT.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  the  advanced  price  paid  for 
them.  This  is  my  estimate  of  the  price  they  paid  for  those  sugars. 
That  gave  them  a  stock  at  the  1st  of  July  of  197,075  tons.     Now,  dur- 
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ing  the  month  of  July  they  purchased  from  importers  28,640  tons,  at 
$4.57  per  100  pounds.  There  is  an  advance  from  the  June  purchases 
of  over  half  a  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  WiUett,  will  it  disturb  you  if  I  interrupt  you 
to  ask  you  about  something  right  at  this  point  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not, at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney  has  advanced  the  idea,  and  he  may 
be  right  about  it — ^I  want  to  Know  from  you  whether  he  is  or  not — 
that  the  customhouse  receipts  will  show  in  reference  to  raw  sugar 
imported  during  the  period  of  this  recent  rise  that  the  American  Sugar 
Renning  Co.  and  the  various  refiners  of  the  country  got  a  consider- 
able advantage  because  of  this  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
Is  not  this  the  case,  that  the  only  way  that  could  be  true  is  they 

Erobably  took  advantage  of  the  rise  so  far  as  the  stock  they  had  on 
and  was  concerned?  was  that  the  way  of  it,  or  what  was  the  fact 
as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Before  I  am  through  with  this  statement  you  will 
have  that  very  clearly  before  you, 

Mr.  Raker.  These  statements  you  have  are  intended  to  cover  the 
point  which  the  chairman  has  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  covers  that  point  entirely.  You  will  learn 
from  these  statements  just  what  the  refiners  paid  for  their  sugars, 
and  if  you  choose  to  question  as  to  what  they  sold  their  refined  at,  I 
can  give  you  that,  il  it  does  not  appear  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  I  was 
not  sure  whether  it  appeared  or  not. 

Mr.  WiLLEn\  After  we  get  through  \\ith  what  they  pay  for  the  raw 
sugar,  then  if  you  ask  me  what  they  got  for  the  refined  I  ran  tell  you. 

The  Chmrman.  Very  well:  suppose  you  cover  that  point  in  your 
own  way  before  yon  finish  this  branch  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me,  before  Mi, 
Willett  explains  that  matter,  I  wouli  like  to  tell  you  just  what  I  did 
say.  I  said  that  I  have  a  statement  in  my  possession  giving  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  every  country  at  every  port  of  entry  in 
the  United  States  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  in  months,  and  for  July, 
August,  September,  and  October  of  1911. 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  Probably  taken  from  our  Statistical,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  other  source. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  got  it  here  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And'  the  invoice  price  or  value  of  each  month^s 
importations. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  \Vhat  is  that  based  on  ? — the  price  in  the  countr}'  of 
export  or  the  price  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  invoice  price  at  which  it  is  entered. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  country  of  export. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  presume  whoever  sold  the  sugar  sent  with  it  an 
invoice  showing  the  price  he  received  for  it;  that  is  what  the  State 
Department  informs  me. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  point  is  whether  that  is  the  price  received  in 
New  York  or  in  Cuba  or  Java.  I  am  giving  you  the  values  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  only  difference  would  be  tlie  freight. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Suppose  they  were  Java  sugars  and  thrcfe  montiis 
on  the  way,  and  the  market  had  gone  up  in  the  meantkne  2  cents  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  it  was  six  months  on  the  Way;  I  refer  to 
whatever  price  the  man  paid  for  it  here  on  the  contract.  The  point 
is  he  contracted  for  this  sugar  long  before  it  was  entered  at  New 
York  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the  prevailing  price  the  day  it  was 
entered. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  covered  it  as  well  as  I  can  in  these  papers. 
That  would  apply  to  Java  sugars.  It  would  not  apply  to  Cuban 
sugars. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  Government  reports  would  have 
to  do  with  and  show  only  the  valuation  put  upon  it  by  the  importer 
when  he  paid  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  when  he  shipped  the  goods. 

Mr.  Malby.  Oh,  no;  I  beg  your  pardon,  they  haven't  anything  to 
do  with  that.  They  levy  a  duty  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  when 
they  are  entered. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  duty  on  sugar,  and  it  does 
not  make  any  diflference  what  the  invoice  shows. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEx.  For  instance,  suppose  a  man  in  Cuba  sold  sugar  on 
contract  in  February,  to  be  dehvered  when  they  called  for  it  in 
August  or  September.  The  invoice  would  show  the  contract  price 
in  February,  delivered  at  New  York.  The  point  I  make  is  that  they 
were  not  paying  the  call  prices  or  the  European  prices  as  quoted  in 
October,  but  were  paying  the  prices  they  contracted  to  pay,  we  will 
say,  in  February. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  actual  method  of  business,  not  theoretical,  is 
that  the  refiner  buys  his  sugar,  cost  and  freight,  delivered  in  New 
York,  and  that  includes  the  To.  b.  invoice  price  in  Cuba  plus  the  cost 
of  the  freight,  making  it  eauivalent  to  the  price  in  New  York 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  let  me  put  the  question  to  you  in  a 
little  diflferent  way.  Mr.  Fordney's  idea  is  this,  that  while  sugar  did 
go  up  all  over  the  world,  raw  and  refined,  very  rapidly  in  Jmy  and 
August  and  the  early  fall,  that  the  American  refiners  nad  bought  ahead 
largely ;  that  they  had  bought  under  contract  for  future  delivery,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  thev  used  in  filling  their  contract  was  of 
that  character;  and  when  they  did  fill  their  contract  they  took  advan- 
tage, of  course,  of  the  market  price  for  raw  at  the  time  they  filled  the 
contract.  Now,  the  question  is,  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  true  in 
point  of  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  Part  of  it  is  true 
and  part  of  it  is  not.  The  first  part  is  true  as  to  the  purchases  of  sugar, 
but  the  last  part  is  not  true,  tnat  after  the  sugar  came  in  they  sow  it 
at  the  higher  market  price  to  the  consumers  (3  the  country.  That  is 
not  true. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  do  that? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  did  sell  sugar  at  that  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  When  they  bought  a  supply  of  raw  sugars  30  days 
ahead  they  contracted  on  their  books  for  enough  refined  sugar  against 
those  purchases.  They  sold  ahead,  too.  That  is  the  way  they  carried 
the  business  on.     There  was  no  time  during  the  six  months  of  June 
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to  December  when  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  not  sold 
ahead  30  days  against  previous  purchases. 

Mr.  FoRi>KBY.  That  report  I  referre<i  to  shows  there  was  some  sugar 
imported  during  that  time — I  do  not  remember  what  month,,  July, 
August,  September,  or  October — at  a  value  as  low  as  $l.f^,  but  dur- 
ing that  time  your  Statistical  Tmde  Journal  shows  refined  sugar  sell- 
ing at  from  5^  to  7i  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  price  of  $1.88  was  Philippine  sugar,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  may  be  right,  btit  I  do  not  think  it  was.  I 
think  it  was  West  Indian  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  Sugar  subject  to  1.685  duty? 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  cover  vour  point  here  perhaps .  a  little  plainer. 
Your  point  is  covered  in  tnis  taole.  This  is  the  nnal  commlation  of 
those  months.  This  table  shows,  and  agrees  with  Mr.  Fordnejr's 
position,  that  at  one  time  the  difference  between  raw  and  refhied,  in 
the  month  of  July,  averaged  $1.10. 

The  Qhairman.  Thut  is  the  refiner's  margin,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  difference  between  what  the  refiner 
actually  paid  for  the  raw  sugar,  as  closely  as  I  can  calculate,  and  the 
price  of  refined  on  the  market;  not  what  he  got  for  it,  because  he 
did  not  sell  then.  He  had  sold  ahead.  In  the  month  of  August 
the  difference  between  what  the  refiner  paitl  on  his  sugars  bought 
before  arrival  and  the  quotation  for  refined  sugai's  was  1.36  per 
hundred  pounds;  and  during  the  month  of  September  that  diner- 
ence  increased  to  1.60  per  hundred  pounds.  Now  the  natural 
presumption  would  be  that  the  refiner  was  getting  $1.60  per  hundred 
poundsprofit-    That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 

Mt.  FORDNET.  Yes,  sir;  the  difference  between  what  he  pai<l  for 
the  raw,  no  matter  when  he  bought  it  or  contracted  for  it,  and  the 
price  he  sold  his  refined  at. 

Mr.  WiLLEtT.  No;  you  are  wrong;  the  price  of  the  New  York 
market  for  refined. 

Mr.  FordHEY.  I  stand  corrected;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  ;-jay. 
Your  quotation  on  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Taking  our  quotations  on  refined  sugar  and 
taking  what  he  actually  paid  for  his  raws,  there  was  a  difference  of 
$1.66  in  September,  but  the  refiner  having  sold  ahead  constantly 
during  tiM)«e  moTiths  against  liis  purchases  of  raw,  took  no  more  than 
the  usual  difference  of  parity  between  raw  and  refined. 

Tlie  C^ATftMAN.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  take  it  because  he 
cmlMn't.     He  Iwtd  contracted  short,  too. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  He  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  these  sugar  men 
were.  Nobody  saw  this  rise  coming  all  over  the  world.  It  came 
out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  nobcnly  was  prepared  for  it.  Nobmly  kept 
back  their  sugars  to  get  their  profit. 

Mr.  FoRBNEY.  But.  Mr.  Willett,  taking  these  importations  for 
July,  August,  Sept^moer,  and  October,  compared  with  the  consump- 
tion of  stigar  during  that  time,  the  importations  are  only  about 
htX  the  amount  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Wtt-LETT.  Yes;  that  is  shown  here.  On  the  first  day  of  any 
month  they  did  not  liave  enough  sugnr  for  their  meltings  that 
month. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  instance,  take  the  last  week  in  August,  the 
amount  of  importation  during  that  week  and  the  amount  of  con- 
sumption durine  that  week  and  see  how  they  compare.  The  evidence 
I  get  }p  they  had  a  lar^  amount  of  sugar  on  hand  and  took  advantage 
of  the  market.  Mr.  Willett,  I  do  not  want  to  betray  a  confidence, 
but  I  will  say  this  much,  a  gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the  firms 
stated  that  one  of  those  concerns  could  have  sold  out  their  raws  and 
made  $7,000,000,  and  would  not  do  it.    That  came  to  me  very  straight. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  a  moonshine  story. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  came  from  a  man  connected  with  one  of  the 
concerns. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  am  beginning  to  think  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  utterly  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes.  I  must  hunt  up  some  of  these  people  who 
know  some  tiling  about  this  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY'.  As  I  understand  it,  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
situation  during  this  year  was  an  inducement  not  to  bleed  for  all  the 
blood  you  could  get  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Let  me  instance  one  refiner,  the  Warner  Co.  The 
Warner  Co.  sold  so  njany  sugars  ahead,  booked  so  many  orders  ahead, 
at  5  cents  a  pound,  or  close  to  it,  that  they  were  unable  to  sell  any 
sugars  during  the  latter  part  of  those  months  and  were  actually 
deUvering  refined  sugar  at  a  loss  on  their  cost  of  raws — a  heavy  loss. 
Against  sales  made  at  5  cents  for  refined  they  had  to  buy  raws  at  over 
5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  not  bought  ahead  as  fast  as  they  had 
sold  ahead? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was  informed  th^  went  out  and  purchased  other 
sugars  at  a  loss  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  make  good  their  contract. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  they  bought  back  contracts  wluch  they  had 
sold  at  5  cents  at  a  cent  a  pound  loss,  too.  That  was  Warner's  posi- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  All  those  things  happen  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  trade  which  are  fixed  and  certain.  For  instance,  a  man  does 
not  sell  at  a  loss  unless  he  is  under  a  contract  which  makes  him  do  it, 
and  the  reason  he  does  not  take  advantage  of  a  rise  in  the  market  is 
because  he  is  imdor  contract  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  tlie  same  old  story,  foresight  first  is  backsight 
last. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Wc  can  not  get  away  from  this  fact,  however,  that 
tlie  very  minute  our  domestic  crop  came  lOn  tlie  market  down  went 
sugar  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  why? 

Mr.  Willett.  1  answered  that  in  tlie  otlxer  licaring. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  repeating  it  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Willett  answered  that  question  tliis  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  duplicate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  said  the  domestic  crop  forced  the  price  down. 

Mr.  Willett.  Hut  in  answer  to  Mr.  Fordncy's  suggestion  as  to  what 
lie  has  obtained  froni  the  (lovcrnnuait,  that  tfiese  refiners  had  such  an 
onoriuous  amount  of  sugar  (hiring  all  these  months,  the  facts  were 
otherwise,  as  taken  from  our  hooks,  and  we  keep  tab  on  eveiy  pound 
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of  sugar  that  arrives,  and  the  Government  very  kindly  favors  us  with 
all  the  customhouse  returns  throughout  the  Uilited  States,  so  that  our 
records  of  import  sugars  are  exactly  like  the  Government's,  or  they 
ought  to  be,  as  they  are  made  up  from  Government  returns. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  will  take  the  matter  up  again  with  them  to  see 
where  we  differ,  if  we  do  differ.     I  am  not  disputing  your  records  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  our  figures  of  imports  come  from  the  Government 
directly. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  what  was  your  statement  about  the 
proposition  that  the  beet  sugar  coming  on  the  market  lowered  the 
price  of  sugar  ?     Did  it  have  that  effect  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  This  last  year,  191 1  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  Were  the  l)eet-sugar  people  sold  ahead 
or  not,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  All  the  beet-sugar  people  except  Michigan  were  sold 
ahead.     Mr.  Fordney  says  Michigan  was  not  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Thirty  days  and  45  days,  I  was  informed,  were  the 
furthest  sales  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  In  oth^r  words,  they  were  sold  ahead  to  that 
extent  ? 

Mf.  Fordney.  All  sugar  is  sold  on  30  days'  deUveiy. 

The  Chairman.  My  idea  in  having  this  matter  repeated,  if  it  is 
repetition,  was  to  understand,  Mr.  Willett,  who  is  iwrobably  the 
^eatest  living  American  authority  on  sugar  prices,  wnether  or  not 
in  point. of  fact  the  market  and  trade  reports  seemed  to  indicate  that 
tiie  beet-sugar  people  were  sold  ahead  nor  not.  You  say  they  were 
sold  ahead?  • 

Mr.  Willett.  They,  were  sold  ahead. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  far  did  they  sell  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  From  30  to  60  days. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  that  is  a  fact  can  not  Mr.  Willett  give  us  his  view, 
from  his  thorough  examination  and  knowledge  of  the  matter,  what 
was  theprime  inducement  that  brought  dow^n  the  price  of  sugar ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  was  the  coming  on  to  the  market  of  the  Ameri- 
can beet-sugar  crop;  but  not  put  on  the  market  by  the  refiners  but 
by  the  jobbers  who  had  bought  it  at  the  lower  refined  price  and  sold 
it  at  the  market  price.  The  jobbers  made  the  money  and  the  beet- 
su^ar  men  did  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  say  they  were  sold  ahead  from  30  to  60  days. 
The  beet  sugar  came  on  the  market  in  Michigan  in  October  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  highest  price  it  reached  was  in  August.  Why 
should  they  sell  ahead  at  a  cent  and  a  half  or  2  cents  below  the  mar- 
ket price  of  August,  unless  they  felt  pretty  sure  the  market  was  going 
to  drop,  and  tney  w^ere  just  as  well  aware  of  the  world's  supply  of 
sugar  as  anyone  else. 

Air.  Willett.  It  was  sold  two  months  ])revious  to  October. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Our  crop  came  on  the  market  on  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  know  about  your  crop. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  bein^  true,  if  they  wore  sold  ahead  60  days 
they  then  would  have  sold  in  the  middle  of  August,  when  very  higli 

E rices  were  prevailing,  and  they  knew  at  that  time  as  well  as  they 
now  now  what  the  condition  of  this  year's  crop  w-as  going  to  be. 
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Mr.  WiLLfiTT.  My  records  show  thjey  sold  that  sugar  between  5  aad 
6  cents  per  pound,  and- if  they  sold  it  between  5  and  6  cents  then  they 
must  hiive  made  their  contracts  before  the  Ist  day  of  August. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Our  men  say  the  longest  contract  was  45  days,  and 
only  a  few  sales  at  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  might  have  made  coni-racts  in  July. 

Ml'.  FoBDNBY.  No;  they  did  not  grind  out  until  the  middle  of 
October^  and  they  could  not  make  delivery  before  that. 

Mr.  VviLLETT.  The  western  factories  sold  sugar  long  before  they  had 
a  pound  to  deliver. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  am  speaking  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  know  nothing  about  the  Michigan  people.  You 
know  more  about  them  than  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  know  nothing  about  the  western  people  at  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  records  of  Michigan,  just  like  the  other  States; 
but  I  do  not  hke  to  make  any  statement  about  them,  because  you 
know  about  ceitain  of  the  factories  in  Michigan;  but  thw«  were  some 
factories  in  Michigan  that  did  the  same  thing  the  western  factories 
did ;  but  they  may  not  have  b^en  youi»  factories. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  do  not  know.  I  only  have  it  from  a  man  whom  I 
behove  to  be  truthful  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  and  the  St.  Liouis 
and  the  Owosso  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (interposing).  Then  there  vfm  the  German  American 
Co.,  which  is  indep^dent,  and  they  might  have  sold  ah^iad. 

Mr.  FoKj>NEY.  They  may  have  sold  ahead,  for  all  I  know;  but  the^e 
three  concerns  are  very  large  concerns,  one  of  them  having  a  la^e 
factory  with  a  slicing  capacitv  of  1,200  tons  a  day,  the  St.  Louis  (^. 
owning  2  factories,  and  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  owning  6  factpries, 
making  9  out  of  the  17  factories  in  the  State;  and  a  gentleman  con- 
nected with  those  concerns  told  me  the  longest  sales  they  had  miade 
ahead  were  45  days,  and  those  contracts  were  only  for  a  large  quan- 
tity; that  the  heft  of  their  sales  were  30  days  in  advance. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prices  which  you  reported  before  when  I  was 
here  go  to  show  that  fact,  because  otherwise  if  they  were  selling  in 
September  they  would  have  got  $6.54  a  hundred  instead  of  S5.54, 
which  you  reported  they  got. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  it  in  the  record  here  that  out  of  neariy  900 
cars  less  than  50  cars  were  sold  at  above  S5.55  up  to  the  30th  of 
November. 

Mr.  WiLLETi\  There  was  no  New  York  quotation  for  granulated 
sugar  below  6  cents  after  the  1st  day  of  August. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  selling  yet  in  our  State  at  S5.55.  They 
started  in  at  $5.55  and  kept  it  up. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  6  cents  the  market  advanced  to  6.615. 
During  all  that  advance  from  6  cents  to  6.615  your  Michigan  factories 
were  selling  at  5J  cents  and  upward. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  12th  or  October  was  the  first  sugar  turned  out 
in  the  State  and  was  sold  at  5.55. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  price  at  that  time  was  6.1 1. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  New  York. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  New  York  it  was  $6.11  per  100  poimds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Whether  they  were  sold  ahead  or  were  not  sold 
ahead,  the  fact  is  that  the  domestic  crop,  no  matter  when  it  was  sold, 
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went  to  the  consumer  at  5,55,  and  brought  down  the  price  of  granulated 
su^r  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  And  they  could  have  bought  the  foreign  crop  in 
Java  if  they  had  bought  ahead,  and  it  womd  have  had  the  same 
effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  no  question  whatever,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  coming  on  to  the  market  m  October  of  the  Aiicliigan  sugars  and 
other  domestic  sugars  dropped  the  price  from  6.57  in  October  down 
to  6.11  in  November,  and  December  5,63. 

The  Chaibman.  And  if  the  same  amount  of  sugar  had  come  in 
from  Java  or  from  Cuba  or  any  other  part  of  the  world  that  had  been 
bought  on  future  delivery  at  a  cheaper  price,  it  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  market,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

The  Chaibman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  first  place,  not  speaking  theoretically  but 
actually,  the  cost  of  Java  sugars  at  1.685  uuty  was  so  far  above  the 
value  of  the  domestic  because  of  demand  elsewhere,  principally  m 
England,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  bought  at  a  competitive 
price. 

The  Chaibman.  I  am  just  illustrating  the  principle. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Theoretically  you  are  right,  but  practically  you  are 
wrong. 

The  CHAIBMAN.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  practical  reasons 
why  they  could  not  have  bought  it  or  brought  it  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  hke  to  dealin  facts  rather  than  theories,  if  I  can. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  hke  to  have  reasons  given  that  are  utterly^ 
unsound. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

The  Chaibman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  because  the  sugar 
was  raised  in  this  country » 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  will  change  that  and  say,  instead  of  Java,  if, 
Cuba  had  had  500,000  tons  more  sugar  to  send  us,  that  would  have 
caused  the  same  result,  exactly,  because  that  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  we  could  have  gotten  sugars,  but  Java  is  not  a  point  from 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  get  sugars. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  have  to  change  my  ideas  of  common  sense  if 
it  is  not  true  that  the  fact  that  this  sugar  was  raised  in  the  United 
States  was  not  what  brought  the  market  down,  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  we  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  if 
we  liad  received  224,000  tons  of  sugar  from  Cuba  and  our  domestic 

Eossessions  we  never  would  have  had  these  high  prices  at  all  in  the 
Fnited  States. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  to  go  a  little  further,  carrying  out  the  chairman's 
suggestion,  there  was  one  other  reason  why  the  price  went  down, 
and  that  was  that  we  did  actually  have  the  sugar,  and  we  did  not 
'actually  have  any  other.  We  did  actually  have  the  beet  sugar  here, 
and  we  did  not  have  any  other. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  another  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  the  practical  fact  is  that  the  beet  sugar  was 
here  and  was  sold  at  a  price  which  brought  the  prices  down.  Now, 
I  rather  agree  with  the  chairman  that  if  we  haa  had  other  sugar  it 
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might  have  produced  the  same  effect,  but  the  value  of  the  inquiry 
does  not  seem  very  important  because  we  did  not  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  have  gotten  it,  possibly. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  witness  says  we  could  not  because  they  did  not 
have  it  to  sell  at  that  price. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  otner  words,  if  the  beet-sugar  crop  matured  in 
June  or  July  instead  of  October,  that  would  hav»e  filled  the  gap,  or 
if  Cuba  had  had  that  200,000  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  two  months  ahead  these  importers  had  bought 
sugar  on  a  prior  contract  from  Cuba  which  was  cheap  sugar  and  had 
it  to  bring  m  on  the  market  at  that  time  just  as  the  oeet  sugar  came 
in,  woula  it  not  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  market  as  the 
beet  sugar  coming  in  had  if  it  had  been  contracted  two  months  in 
advance  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  if  they  had  bought  enough  of  it, 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  assuming  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  the  fact  is  they  did  not  buy  enough. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  I  am  assuming  they  had  bought  enough. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  having  the  sugar,  having  bought  it  in  advance 
at  a  lower  price,  it  of  necessity  would  have  reduced  the  price  and 
brought  the  market  down  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  it  did  not  make  any  difference  where  the  sugar 
came  from  or  the  kind  of  sugar,  if  it  was  bought  in  advance  at  a  low 
price,  when  sugar  was  high,  by  reason  of  having  this  su^ar  bought 
at  a  low  price,  putting  it  on  the  market  would  bring  the  nigh  prices 
down;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  was  the  price  at  which  the  suger  had  been 
contracted  for  the  controUinc:  factor?  Was  not  the  fact  that  there 
was  such  a  supply  of  sugar  available  for  the  country  the  main  factor 
and  not  the  contract  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  the  sugar  prices  came  down  and  when  the  beet 
sugar  went  onto  the  market,  was  not  the  fact  that  there  were  500,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  coming  into  our  market  the  dominant  factor  in 
price,  and  not  the  price  at  which  that  sugar  had  been  contracted  for 
earlier  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETi'.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  the  contract  price  is  a  mere  arrangement 
of  men  that  the  supply  of  the  product  may  knock  into  a  cocked  hat, 
to  use  a  modern  expression  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  \^^len  supplies  are  short  -and  any  new  crop  comes 
onto  the  market,  prices  always  go  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Ana  if  there  had  been  a  million  tons  instead  of  500,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar,  might  not  the  prices  have  even  gone  below  the^ 
contract  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  if  that  million  tons  did  not  come  in  until 
October  and  the  shortage  was  in  September.  The  shortage,  under- 
stand, was  from  fFuly  to  September,  and  there  was  no  crop  in  the 
world  that  could  meet  that  shortage  at  prices  available.  When  it 
came  in  in  October,  then  there  was  plenty  of  sugar  available,  and 
down  went  the  price. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  But  did  the  price  go  down  before  the  sugar  was 
actually  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir;  not  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Not  until  th^  actual  sugar  was  put  on  the  market? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  until  the  sugar  was  put  on  the  market  by  the 
jobbers  who  had  bought  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  fact  of  contracting  at  a  lower  price  did  not  of 
itself,  irrespective  of  the  material  presence  of  the  sugar,  have  any 
lowering  enect  on  prices  ? 

Mr.  WiLUETT.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  jobber  who  bought 
cheap  wanted  to  realize  his  profit  before  the  market  went  down. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  clean  out  his  own  stock  f 

Mr.  W1LX.ETT.  Resell  the  stock  he  had  contracted  for  with  the 
factories. 

Mr.  Hinds*.  So,  to  some  extent,  coining  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  To  some  extent;  and  yet  a  jobber  could  not  deliver 
his  sugar  until  he  got  it. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  on  October  12^  when  Michigan  sugar 
came  on  the  market — ^October  12  was  the  nrst  day's  grind  in  tne 
State,  if  I  remember  correctly — from  Willett  &  Gray's  report  refined 
sugar  was  quoted  in  New  York  that  day  at  S6.75  oy  the  American 
Su^ar  Refining  Co.,  $7.25  by  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.,  and  $7.50  by 
Arbuckle's. 

Mr.  Willett.  They  are  the  gross  prices  without  the  discount. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  without  the  discount  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  American  Sugar  Co.'s  price  was  6.615;  Ar- 
buckle's  7.35. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  That  is,  after  taking  off  the  discount  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  the  reason  for  those  high  prices  at  that  time 
was  because  the  coming  crop  of  1911  and  1912  was  short? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  no.  The  reason  was  there  was  no  supply  here 
to  be  sold. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  they  not  anticipating  a  short  crop?  The 
papers  were  full  of  that,  at  any  rate. 

MI,  Willett.  The  wnole  rise  of  the  year  was  because  of  the  ex- 
pected short  crops  of  Etffope. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  between  the  1st  or  12th  of  October  and  the 
20th  of  November  nothing  had  transpired  to  change  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  what  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  was,  outside  of  that  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  and  we  knew  what  it  was  here;  there  was 
no  particular  change  as  to  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  On,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Ijiat  is  exactly  the  point  we  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  yes.  The  European  spectdator  had  found  out, 
when  he  ran  his  sugars  up  to  19  shillings  at  Hamburg,  the  highest 
point  reached  there,  soon  after  that 

Mr.  FoBDNEY  (interposing) .  When  was  that,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  was  when  we  wore  at  6.61,  our  highest  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  October  12  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Along  in  September  or  October.  A  httle  earlier 
than  October,  late  in  September — September  11  to  October  23. 
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Mr.  FoRDXUY.  There  was  practically  nothing  happened 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Allow  him  to  finish  his  statement, 
please. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  European  speculator  discovered  some- 
thing at  that  time '? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Licht,  the  ^reat  expert  on  beet  sqgars,  was  in- 
clined to  change  his  estimates  of  the  coming  beet  crop,  and  to  think 
there  was  not  going  to  be  as  much  shortage 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  In  other  words,  the  shortage  had 
been  overestimated? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  shortage  had  been  overestimated;  and  also 
at  that  time  he  discovered  the  Brussels  convention  was  izudined  to 
admit  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar  from  Russia  to 
eke  out  the  supply.  Those  two  things  combined  changed  the  specu- 
lative situation  m  Europe,  so  that  the  prices  declined  rapidly  from  19 
shillings  to  15  shillings  and  something. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  as  to  Cuba,  where  we  get  the  heft  of  our  sugars, 
there  was  no  change? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Cuba  did  not  enter  into  conditions  in  that  month. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  the  prospective  crop  for  us  was  to  come  from 
Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WiLLEiT.  We  were  not  calculating  on  the  Cuban  crop  until 
November  or  December.  The  Cuban  crop  at  that  time  was  non  est, 
or  not  considered. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  this  fnistake  discovered  just  at  the  time  our 
beet  sugar  came  onto  the  market  in  this  country  ?  Was  the  mistake 
in  the  world's  supply  discovered  just  at  that  time? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  uttle  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But,  Mr.  Willett,  immediately  after  our  beet  sugar 
came  onto  the  market  in  October  down  went  the  price  of  sugar  to 
about  5.75. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  was  because  of  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  crop 
filling  up  the  gap  of  known  supply. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  it  exactly.     That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  These  statements  show  that.  At  each  month  of 
the  yeai*,  beginning  with  the  several  months,  the  refiner  did  not 
have  sufficient  supplies  of  sugar  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  meet 
his  requirements  for  that  month. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  has  a  statement  as  to 
when  these  various  sugar  crops  come  in,  and  I  would  like  to  have  it 
put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  right  up  to  date,  January  4,  1912,  and  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  the  Louisiana  crop  bc^gins  in  September, 
Texas  in  September;  the  crop  in  Porto  Rico  begms  in  January,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  in  November. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 
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SiLgar  crops  of  the  world. 

»  crm,  Jan.  4,  1912.    Figures 
produetion  wherever  known.] 


[WUIett  L  (Srv^'s  estimates  ef  cane  crm,  Jan.  4,  1912.    Figures  include  local  consumption  of  hoaio 

Mluc  " 


United  States: 

Loulsiaoa 

Texas 

Porto  Hlco 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Cuba,  cnaa 

Biitlsti  West  ladles: 

Trinidad,  exports 

Barbados,  exports 

Jamaica,  exports 

.   Antigua  and  St.  Kitts 

French  West  Indies: 

Hartiniqae,  exports 

Guadeloupe 

DaDish  Wast  indies:  St.  Croix. . . 

San  Domingo  and  Ilaltl 

Lesser  AntiUes,  not  named  above. 

Mexico,  crop 

Central  Amorlca 

South  America: 

Dcmerara,  exports 

Surinam,  crop 

Vflpesuela 

Peru,  crop 

Aigentina,  crop 

Drasll,  crop 


Total  in  America.. 


Asia: 

British  India,  crop  (consumed  locally) 

Java,  oop 

Formosa,  Japan,  crop 

Philippine  Islands,  exports 

China    (consumption  large,    mostly    im- 
ported). 

Total  in  Asia .^ 


Crop  l)egins. 


September. 
do 

January.... 
November. 
Di»oembcr. . 


January. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 


...do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Decemlwr. 
January. . . 


October  and  May.. 

October '. .. 

do 

do 

June 

Octo])er 


Docembcr. 

May 

November . 
Decem1)er. 


Australia  and  Fiji: 

Queensland 

New  Sonlli  Wales... 
Fiji  Islands,  exports. 


IVrtBl  in  Australia  asd  Pol>7iesia. 


AMoa: 

Ecypt,  crop  (consumed  iocallir) 
Mosan  ' 


fbsambiqae.  crop 
MauritiuB^  crop.... 
Reunion,  exports.. 
Natal,  crop 


Total  hi  Africa . 


Europe:  Spain 


Total  cane  sugar  crops  ( W.  &  G.) 

Eorope:  Beet'^ugar  crops  (F.  O.  Lioht) 

ysttc4  8t««es:  Beet-iugarer^s  (W.  &  6.). 


Grand  total  eane  and  beet  sugar «. 

Sstimiited  decrease  ia  the  world's  produeticm 


1911-12 


Totu. 
300.000 

350,000 
.  500,000 

1,800,000 

40,000 

40,000 
20,000 
18.000 

40.000 
40,000 
13,000 

100.000 
8,000 

140.000 
22.000 

110.000 
13.000 
3,000 
150.000 
170,000 
200, 0(X) 


1»10-11 


June . . 

do. 

do. 


January 

do 

A<agU0t 

September 
May 


December. 


September 

J«^ and  October.. 


Tons.      I 
300.000 
11,000 
295.000  I 
506.096  , 
1.483,451  ' 
t 
36.000  . 
35.000  1 
22.000 
18.000  ' 

35,438 
39,000  i 
15,000 
89.979 
6.000 
1*20.000 
21.000 

108,297 
13,000 
3,000 
150,000 
147,678 
287.000 


4,147,000  I    3.741,939 


1909-10 


Tons. 

323.000 

10.000 

308.000 

402.813 

1,804,349 

44. 139 
30.389 
12,000 
'JO.  000 

39,950 
48.000 
15.000 
93,003 
fi.OOO 
1^.905 
19. 161 

101,843 
12.05.5 
3.000 
150.000 
123.674 
253.000 


4.035,081 


2.100,000 

1,395.000 

220,000 

225,000 


2, 226. 400 

1.229.100 

267,000 

205.000 


2. 127. 100 

1,200.618 

2a5.000 

116.114 


.3.940,000       3.927,500        3.<i48.832 


180,000  . 
17,000 
75,000  I 


210, 7.)6 
18,828 
69,000 


272,000 


a98,fi84 


134,584 
14,7.W 

fi8,900 

218,234 


55,000 
40,000 
160,000 
40,000 
90,000 


55,000 
26,000 
217,757 
43,128 
82,000 


385,000 


21,000 


423,885 


21,000 


52,525 
15,000 
244,597 
.39,319 
66,000 


417,441 


•20,300 


8,765,000 
6,a')0,000 
540,000  I 

15,555.000 
1,418,254 


8,412,908 

8, 105, 126 

435,220 

16,973,254 


8,889,888 

6,136,911 

460,505 


14,927,304 


Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Willett,  right  in  this  same  connection,  are  the 
su£i:ar  people  in  the  habit  of  preparing  a  statement  in  advance  trhich 
wUl  show  the  prospective  crop  for  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  do  not,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  is  that  published  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  the  prospects  for  1^11  and  1912  are  stated 
in  chese  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  has  been  used  and  is  used  to  some  extent 
to  sort  of  figure  on  the  price,  is  it  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  it  is  very  funny,  because  it  shows  you 
bow  far  Willett  &  Gray  can  get  astray  sometimes  on  these  estimates 
of  future  supplies  depending  largely  on  crop  weather. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Willett,  ought  there  not  to  be  some  mefchod  or 
some  means  by  which  that  could  be  controlled  by  law,  this  matter  of 
preparing  statements  of  crops,  and  let  it  apply  to  sugar  as  well  as  to 
other  crops  upon  which  the  people  have  to  rely?  These  statements 
go  broadcast,  and  there  is  no  denial  and  there  is  no  way  to  know  what 
it  will  really  be,  and  unintentionally  it  may  work  a  hardship  a  great 
many  times  upon  the  consumer.  Could  you  suggest  any  method  by 
which  that  could  be  regulated  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  Government  of  Russia  does  tliat. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  think  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  When  you  get  to  Russia  vou  will  find  out  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  permit  me  to  come 
over  there  now. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  Raker,  All  European  Grovern- 
ments — France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Germany — have  their  meth- 
ods of  keeping  tab  on  the  storks,  production,  exports,  etc.,  of  sugar, 
but  it  is  not  Ukc  our  Government.  We  are  more  up  to  date.  Those 
Governments  are  always  30  or  60  days,  or  any  amount  of  time, 
beliind  in  the  data.  We,  you  see,  with  our  statistics  of  tlie  United 
States,  are  right  up  to  date  every  moment,  wliile  the  European 
countries  are  dways  30  days  behind,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  if  there  was  provi- 
sion by  which  you  could  get  from  the  department,  coming  out  each 
week,  the  amount  of  sugar  actually  on  hand  in  the  various  refineries 
and  factories,  and  then  also  a  statement  from  the  Government  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  crops,  and  some  regulatioif  by  which  we  could 
know  the  actual  conditions;  and  then  the  public  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  intelligentlv.  Do  you  not  think  we  could  get  some  remedy 
for  that  which  would  be  better  than  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  do  not  think  so,  no.  I  do  not  think  anything 
could  be  better  than  what  I  am  giving  you.  It  is  up  to  date  in  every 
respect,  and  what  vou  speak  about  the  Government  doing  the  Gov- 
ernment already  does.  They  give  us  the  figures  and  we  compile 
them.  The  only  difference  would  be  the  Government  would  do  the 
work  instead  of  us. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Raker's  idea  is,  why  should  the  Government 
employ  your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  They  are  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  figures,  and 
they  accept  our  figures.  We  have  just  given  them  thes^  January, 
1912,  figures  for  flieir  annual  statement.  We  reciprocate.  If  we 
want  something  sometimes  from  the  Government  and  we  ask  for  it, 
they  very  kindly  give  it  to  us,  and  if  they  want  some  information  they 
ask  us  for  it  and  we  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean 

Mr.  Willett  (interposing).  I  know  what  you  mean.  You  will  find 
it  in  Russia.  If  you  want  to  adopt  the  Russian  system,  you  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  fact,  the  Russian  Government  does  everything. 
For  instance,  on  the  1st  day  of  September  of  each  year  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  sets  down  exactly — the  first  thing  they  set  down  is 
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how  many  sugars  shall  be  manufactured  into  refined  by  each  factory 
in  Russia.  Tney  also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  man- 
ufactured by  those  refineries  for  the  consumption  of  Russia.  They 
also  dictate  how  many  tons  of  sugar  shall  be  manufactured  above 
what  they  think  will  be  required  for  consumption,  to  be  held  as  a 
reserve.  In  case  the  consumption  increases  they  allow  a  certain  part 
of  that  reserve  .to  go  into  consumption.  If  the  consumption  of  the 
country  decreases  so  that  those  reserves  are  not  required,  they  obUge 
the  people  to  send  them  out  of  the  country  on  export.  They  ^ow 
each  factory  to  produce  as  much  sugar  as  it  pleases  up  to  its  capacity, 
but  the  surplus  which  everj^  factory  produces  above  what  the  Gov- 
ernment specifies,  if  it  goes  into  consumption,  has  to  pay  two  taxes, 
4.98  a  hundred  pounds  including  the  ordinary  tax  of  2.49.  Now,  there 
are  lots  of  other  things  about  their  production  of  sugar  which  you  will 
notice  when  I  get  to  that  table,  regulating  the  proauction,  consump- 
tion, and  export.  Now  as  to  prices,  they  specify  the  limit  of  price  at 
which  sugars  can  be  sold  in  Russia.  Thev  nx  a  limit  of  price  for  gran- 
ulated sugar  at  the  ports  of  Kief  and  Odessa.  If  granulated  sugar 
rises  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  above  the  Government  price  at 
Kief,  then  the  Government  turns  on  to  the  market  a  sufficient  portion 
of  this  reserve  stock  to  bring  the  price  back  to  where  it  was  before. 
So  that  the  prices  in  Russia  to  the  consumer  can  never  advance  above 
a  certain  price.  They  have  a  duty  on  sugar  in  Russia,  I  think  it  is 
$5  and  something  per  hundred  pounds,  but  if  the  country  is  running 
short  of  supply,  the  Grovemment  temporarily  reduces  that  duty  from 
$5.50  to  $2.89,  as  they  did  recently,  in  order  to  let  refined  sugai*s  into 
Russia  from  other  countries,  to  bring  down  the  price  again.  From 
A  to  Z  the  Government  and  the  sugar  people  run  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  Government  controls  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  On  the  other  hand,  do  the  people  of  Russia  get  sugar 
anv  cheaper  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes.  While  we  were  paying  6i  cents  for  sugar 
in  this  country,  the  people  of  Russia  were  getting  it  at  5  cents  and 
something. 

Mr.  HmDS.  But  I  mean  year  in  and  year  out,  do  the  people  of 
Russia  get  sugar  anv  cheaper  than  we  do  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  d.0  not  think  they  do,  because  their  tax  is  2.49. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  tax  goes  toward  maintaining  the 
Government  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes, ;  it  is  an  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  situation  practically  eliminates  any  monop- 
oly in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  eliminates  any  monopoly.  They  go  so  far 
as  to  limit  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories.  They  can  not  be 
located  within  certain  distances  of  each  other  in  Russia,  and  the 
transportation  is  all  regulated. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  eliminates  competition  among  those  factories, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  Then  there  is  another  thin^  which  came  up 
lately,  when  some  of  the  factories  in  Russia  which  nad  been  making 
raw  sugars  arranged  their  machinery  so  as  to  make  granulated  sugar 
directly  from  the  juice,  just  as  we  do  in  this  country,  the  Government 
put  a  stop  to  that,  or  fixed  regulations  so  they  could  not  make  any 
profit  out  of  it  any  more  than  the  other  people  were  making. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Why  does  not  Russia  allow  her  factories  to  run  at  full 
carracity  and  export  more? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  simple  reason  she  is  not  free  to  export. 
The  Brussels  convention  Kmits  her  export  to  all  convention  coun- 
tries of  Europe  to  200,000  tons,  and  their  exports  can  only  go  to 
Finland  and  the  other  nonconvention  countries,  and  those  countries 
do  not  want  as  much  sugar  as  Russia  could  give  them.' 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  object  of  that  convention  ? 

My.  WiLLETT.  The  Brussels  convention  ? 

Mr.'RAKER.  I  mean  the  object  of  that  restriction,  to  keep  the  price 
of  sugar  from  going  too  low  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Is  o ;  it  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  object  of  the 
Brussels  convention  was  to  do  away  with  bounties,  and  they  have 
done  away  with  bounties.  No  country  that  gives  a  bounty  on  su^ar 
can  send  a  pound  of  sugar  into  a  convention  country  without  pay 
a  countervailing  duty.  Russia  can  not  export  into  the  Uni1 
States. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  does  she  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  interpret  that  Russia  pays  a  bounty,  but 
Russia  says  they  do  not.  Tne  United  States  countervails  a^inst  a 
bounty  of  72  cents  in  Russia,  while  Great  Britain  says  the  Russian 
bounty  is  23  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  Brussels  convention  does 
not  specify  at  all  what  the  bounty  is.  It  is  not  a  bounty;  it  is  an 
advantage  which  the  exporter  gets  if  he  sends  his  sugar  abroad.  For 
instance,  following  out  what  1  have  said  about  the  division  of  the 
production  of  sugar  in  Russia,  and  the  amount  set  apart  for  export, 
now  all  these  internal-revenue  taxes  in  Russia  are  paid  at  certain 
dates,  June,  September,  and  January  or  December,  so  that  the 
refined  sugar  which  is  on  hand  in  the  factory  on  the  1st  of  June  has 
to  pay  the  Government  tax  on  that  date.  The  Government  gets  its 
tax  ahead  of  its  consumption.  Now  the  amount  which  is  allowed 
for  export  has  already  paid  a  tax.  When  a  request  is  made  to  export 
a  portion  of  that  sugar,  the  Government  releases  it  at  the  port  of 
exportation  and  gives  an  export  certificate,  that  so  many  tons  of 
sugar  have  gone  out  of  the  country,  which  have  paid  a  tax  of  12.49. 
Now  the  exporter  can  not  go  to  the  Government  and  get  that  $2.49 
back  in  money,  but  out  of  this  surplus  sugar  which  he  nas  made^  on 
which  he  has  to  pay  two  taxes  if  it  goes  into  consumption,  with  this 
permit  he  can  put  that  into  consumption  without  paymg  but  a  single 
tax  on  it.  Now  those  certificates  nave  a  market  value.  There^  is 
another  certificate  besides  that  which  is  a  permit  certificate  which 
applies  directly  to  the  export  of  these  200,000  tons  to  convention 
countries.  Each  factory  has  its  pro  rata  and  receives  a  certificate 
that  it  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  so  many  tons. 
Now,  these  factories  pool  those  certificates,  and  the  manager  of  the 
pool  puts  the  certificates  on  the  market.  Sometimes  they  are  worth 
23  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  sometimes  they  are  worth  72  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  just  recently  they  drew  very  high  prices.  They 
were  worth  $1.14  a  hundred.  Now,  that  23  cents,  or  $1.14,  is  inter- 
preted as  a  bounty.  At  the  time  we  countervailed  the  certificates 
were  worth  72  cents.     To-day  they  are  worth  79  cents,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  still  countervaif,  do  we? 

Mr.  WiLtETT.  We  still  countervail,  and  to  be  exact  we  should 
countervail  at  79  cents  instead  of  72  cents.     Great  Britain  said  they 
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were  paying  a  bounty  of  23  cents,  but  then  Great  Britain  does  not 
countervail  at  all.  They  simply  exclude  sugars  that  nay  a  bounty. 
No  sugar  can  go  into  the  United  Kingdom  that  pays  a  oounty  at  any 
rate  or  duty.     It  is  excluded. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then,  Mr.  Willett,  the  world's  price  for  sugar  is  not  a 
supply  and  demand  price  entirely,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  What  reference  has  that  to  Russia  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  With  all  these  arrangements  of  bounty  and  these  other 
arrangements,  it  results  that  the  suppfy  and  demand  of  sugar 

Mr.  Willett  (interposing).  You  mean  it  is  not  free  to  sees  a  proper 
level  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  it  is  not  free  throughout  the  world  to  seek  a 
proper  level  of  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  the  world  price  is  an  artificial  price  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  To  the  extent  that  the  trade  of  the  world  is  not  free 
and  open  and  clear,  and  it  m  subject  to  bounties  and  restrictions  and 
conditions.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  independent  of  all  that, 
and  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  wo  increase  considerably  in  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba  increases  considerably  and  the  beet-sugar  supply  m  this 
country  doubles,  will  not  that  make  a  revolution  in  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Most  decidedly.  That  Ls  v^ai  I  say,  increase  the 
Cuban,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugar  industry  to  a  point  above  our  requirements  for  consump- 
tion up  to  500,000  tons,  so  that  if  Cuba  should  give  out  some  year 
and  not  produce  much  sugar,  we  would  still  have  enough  for  our  con- 
sumption. Then  we  would  be  indipendent  of  the  world  and  we 
would  make  our  own  (worlds)  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  what  ought  that  price  to  be  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  price,  after  equalizing  tlie  production  to  con- 
sumption, will  depend  upon  the  competition  between  the  different 
interests— between  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  domestic  beet 
and  cane  industry.  They  wUl  all  be  working  to  get  our  market,  and 
the  consumer  then  will  get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  we  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on 
earth  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  We  would  get  the  cheapest  sugar  on  earth  under 
those  conditions.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  is  that  situation  reasonably  in  sight,  do  you 
think? 

Mr.  Willett.  We  came  within  74,000  tons  of  it  in  1910,  and  this 
year,  according  to  the  outlook  of  the  Cuban  crop  at  the  present 
moment,  we  wul  come — I  should  say  that  we  might  meet  it,  provided 
that  the  shortage  in  Europe  does  not  infringe  upon  our  Cuban  reserve. 
Ahread^r  the  United  Kingdom  has  bought  140,000  tons  away  from  our 
supply  in  Cuba,  but  they  are  reselling  it  or  trying  to. 

The  Chaibman.  While  tiiat  situation  would  be  ideal  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  ycm,  yet  its  ideal  beauty  is  somewhat  affected,  so 
far  as  the  oansumer  is  coneerned,  by  whatever  duty  we  lay  against 
Cuban  sugar,  k  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Willstft.  Not  as  long  as  you  maJce  tine  Cuban  sugar  duty 
lower  than  you  make  the  foreign  sugars. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  this  is  me  ef^ct  of  that,  is  it  not,  that  what- 
ever you  lay  the  Cuban  duty  at,  the  Hawaiian,  the  Porto  Rican,  the 
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beet-sugar  men  in  the  West,  and  the  cane-sugar  men  in  the  South  all 
levy  that  tax  on  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prices  of  all  of  them  go  to  that  level.  When 
we  get  to  Great  Britain,  I  will  show  you  how  you  can  give  our  people 
cheap  sugar.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  getting  their  sugar  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  but  if 
you  will  change  our  system  of  taxing  sugar  in  the  United  States,  you 
can  give  our  consumers  sugar  at  the  same  price  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  get  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  get  $50,000,000 
revepue,  the  same  as  you  do  now,  and,  furthermore,  you  will  increase 
your  revenue  everjr  year  as  consumption  increases,  instead  of  decreas- 
mg  it  as  consumption  increases. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  already  explained  the  method  tlie  sugar 
refiners  adopted  or  used  fast  year  in  July  and  August  and  September 
and  October  and  November  in  selling  their  product? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that,  following 
the  table  you  have  already  introduced. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  touched  upon  that  informally  in  this  discus- 
sion. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  give  us  that  information  just  at  this 
place? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  I  have  covered  that  pretty  well,  have  I  not, 
by  saying  these  tables  will  show  that  the  refiners  never  at  any  time 
from  June  to  October  had  more  than  a  supply  of  30  days  of  raw  sugar, 
and  they  were  sold  ahead  that  much  on  tiieir  refined.  Consequently, 
the  level  of  difference  between  raw  and  refined  did  not  vary  in  practice, 
as  is  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  quotations. 

I  was  asked  on  page  3103  to  give  the  Louisiana  contract.  That 
was  given  in  Table  No.  13.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  it  before  me  at  Uie 
moment,  unless  it  has  already  gone  in  the  evidence;  but  at  any  rate 
I  covered  that  point  fully  in  my  former  hearing,  and  what  I  said  then 
covers  that  matter. 

On  page  3113  I  was  asked  about  Prinsen-Geerligs.  Mr.  Palmer 
claimed  that  Prinsen-Geerligs  made  the  statement  to  him  that  at 
1^  cents  per  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit.  I  said  that 
that  was  an  absurd  statement.  I  will  show  you  that  Mr.  Palmer  was 
mistaken,  and  that  hc  did  not  understand  Gferman.  Mr.  Prinsen- 
Geerligs  is  a  great  sugar  man  who  prints  books,  and  has  printed  three 
volumes  of  sugar  statistics,  and  one  volume  Ls  on  the  production  of 
sugar  on  the  island  of  Java.  I  have  those  books  in  my  office.  They 
are  in  Dutch,  so  I  did  not  bring  them  down,  but  I  translated  them 
far  enough  to  show  you  he  was  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  on  page  2797  of  the  record  this  language  in 
extenso,  which  I  quote  from,     Mr.  Palmer  says: 

I  am  quoting  from  the  notes  which  I  made  after  my  interview  and  which  notee 
have  been  passed  upon  by  Mr.  Geerligs  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  your  statement  about  it,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  statement  is  that  Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs's  book 
states — and  he  gives  the  details  of  the  cost  of  refining  sugar  in  Java 
as  appUed  to  three  of  the  most  prominent  factories  in  Java,  and  ends 
by  saying — that  the  average  cost  of  manufacture  of  sugars  in  Java, 
according  to  these  reports  from  these  three  large  factones,  is  $1.49  a 
hundred. 
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•*  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  grade  of  sugar,  refined  or  raw  ? 

if  Mr.  WiLLBTT.  They  do  not  make  any  refined  sugars  in  Java.     It  is 

semirefined.    In  India  they  call  it  refined  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  About  96^. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  98^  or  99.  Rub  out  your  number  16  and  they 
would  be  askingwhether  that  is  refined  or  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  kind  of  labor  do  they  employ  m  Java  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  ?    What  are  the  conditions  of  its  production  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  natives  do  the  producing  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  done  under  the  direction  of  tne  Dutcn  Government. 
•   Mr.  Hinds.  Is  it  free  labor^  somicontract,  or  slave  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  free  labor.  The  Dutch  Government 
controls  the  labor.  The  natives  have  a  native  prince,  but  the  native 
prince  is  subject  to  the  Dutch  Government  at  home. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Is  it  peonage  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Virtually  so,  I  should  think.  You  can  not  do  any- 
thing on  the  island  of  Java  unless  you  get  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    They  tax  anybody  and  everybody. 

Mr.  Hinds.  While  they  are  doing  all  those  things,  do  you  suppose 
they  keep  their  hands  off  entirely  from  the  day's  work  of  the  native, 
and  that  he  is  under  some  peonage  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  tnink  he  is.  A  young  man  from  our  office 
went  to  Java  and  lived  there  a  number  of  years,  and  I  never  heard 
anything  of  that  kind  from  him. 

Mr.  luNDS.  The  reason  I  ask  is,  such  systems  are  common  in  that 
latitude,  and  I  had  the  impression  there  was  something  of  Uiat  sort 
in  Java. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr,  Malbt.  We  have  had  a  good  many  references  in  our  hearings  to 
Java,  one  way  and  another, but  the  fact  about  the  business  is  that  Java 
has  probably  reached  its  limit  of  production,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  not  at  dl. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  supposed  it  had. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  increased  100,000  tons  last  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  thought  we  had  had  some  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  Java  had  reachea  its  limit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  doing — ^it  is 
turning  its  production  into  these  high-grade  white  sugars  more  tlxan 
ever.  It  is  producing  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  these 
99-te8t  sugars  which  are  supposed  to  come  in  here  as  raw  sugars  if 
you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  cheapen  sugar  a  good  deal  to  do  that  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  not  imder  the  present  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard  and  let 
those  sugars  come  in  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  it  would  not.  I  stated  the  other  day  it  would 
not  make  a  difference  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  have 
the  calculation  here,  which  I  will  put  in  later,  that  with  our  present 
duty  those  sugars  would  be  about  17  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  price  of  granulated  sugar.  I  take  the  consul's  report,  and 
add  the  cost,  freight,  and  duties,  and  it  is  19  cents  less  than  the 

5 rice  of  granulatea  in  New  York  at  the  same  time.    At  the  present 
ate,  if  you  eliminate  the  Dutch  standard  and  pay  the  duty  scale 
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up  to  99,  the  difference  between  New  York  granulated  and  that  Java 
sugar  is  26  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  consumers  will  not  buy  that  sugar  at  that 
difference.     The  manufacturers  might;  probably  would. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  can  manufacture  that  sugar  so  cheap  in  Java 
and  there  is  such  a  tremendous  demand  for  it,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  do  do  it.  I  say  they  have  increased  very 
much. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  these  prices  have  been  pretty  good  here  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  they  could  get  into  Great  Britain  without  paying 
mucU,  if  any,  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  where  it  goes — to  Great  Britain.  Great 
Britain  relies  on  Java  for  its  sugar  supply,  largely. 

Mr.  Malby.  They  could  get  in  hero  m  this  country  if  they  can 
manufacture  so  cheaply. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  can  n6t  come  in  here  with  our  present  rate  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  they  can  manufacture  for  about  a  cent  a  pound, 
they  could  afford  to  pay  that  duty. 

Air.  WiLLETT.  They  can  not  do  that.  To  go  back  to  that  point, 
Mr.  Prinsen-Geerligs,  in  his  book,  says  that  the  cost  of  producing 
sugars  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1.49. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  date  of  that  book  is  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  recent  publication. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  date  it  was  printed  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  volume  4  of  a  series  of  handbooks  of  Java,  by 
Prinsen-Geerligs,  published  in  the  service  of  the  sugar  culture  and 
sugar  factories  of  Java,  and  on  page  145  are  given  tne  costs  of  pro- 
duction by  a  number  of  Java  factories.  This  gives  an  average  cost 
of  about  5  florins  a  pound,  or  $1.49  per  hundred  pounds.  The  date 
does  not  seem  to  be  given. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  the  date  for  us  later  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  rrinsen-Geerligs  says  that  the  coat  of 
producing  sugar  in  the  island  of  Java  is  1 .49  or  1 .50,  m  round  numbers. 
Another  statement  by  Mr.  G«erligs  is  this:  At  1.50  cost  in  Java 
those  factories  can  make  40  per  cent  profit  by  S'elling  their  sugars  at 
2.10  a  pound,  instead  of  making  60  cents  a  hundred  out  of  the  cost 
of  prociuction,  which  is  an  absurdity,  of  course.  They  could  not  make 
any  profit  below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  he  told  Mr.  Palmer 
that  at  li  cents  a  pound  Java  can  make  40  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  U  the  sugar  sells  at  2.10. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  natural  inference.  He  conld  not  sell 
below  the  cost  of  production  and  make  40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  what  his  cost  of  production  is. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Doesn^t  it  say  there  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  that  at  1.49  cents  he  can  make  40  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  is  a  mistake.  Prinsen-Geefiigs  sava  in  his  book 
it  costs  1 .50  to  produce  sugar  in  Java.  That  is  the  cost  or_ production, 
and  that  gives  40  per  cent  profit  on  the  price  which  Java  is  selling  her 
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sugars  at.  That  is  confirmed  by  the  consular  reports  as  to  the  price 
Java  is  getting  for  her  sugars.  Now,  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  understand 
Dutch  sufficiently  to  get  that  straight. 

The  Cbaibman.  Your  idea  is  that  at  a  cost  of  1.5  cents  a  pound 
they  would  have  40  per  cent  profit  in  it  at  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  WiiiLBTT.  Yes;  that  is  the  explanation.  There  can  not  be 
any  other. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Palmei'  savs  it  was  in  1908  when  he  had  this 
interview. 

Mr.  WILX.ETT.  No  matter  what  year  it  was,  he  never  could  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  Government  of  Java  intervene  to  fix  the 
selling  mice  of  sugar  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  No ;  not  on  sugar.  They  do  on  coffee,  but  not  on 
su^ar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  do  on  coffee  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT,  lliey  put  up  their  coffees  at  auction.  Anybody  can 
.  buy  sugar,  but  all  their  coffee  production  is  spld  at  auction  every  year 
and  limited  within  certain  prices.  If  it  does  not  bring  a  certain 
amount  they  do  not  sell  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  this  profit  of  40  per  cent  a  natural  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiiXBTT.  Yes;  that  is  a  bona  fide  profit  over  and  above  the  cost 
of  production,  the  cost  of  production  being  a  cent  and  a  half,  and  they 
are  selling  their  sugar  at  2.10. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  reasonable  profit  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  reasonable  profit;,  yes,  sir.  I  have  that  all 
figured  out  for  you  in  the  tables. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  the  sugar  leaving  Java  sells  at  2.10? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Yes:  it  is  worth  that  m  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  freight  on  it  to  the  western  world  a  hun- 
dred ?     It  must  be  about  20  or  30  cents  ?     • 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  39  cents.  I  have  that  information  in 
my  napers  here. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  Java  sugar  afloat,  ready  to  be  disembarked  in 
this  country,  would  be  somethmg  like  2.40  or  2.50  a  hundred? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Java  sugars  sold  in  this  country  on  July  27  at  12 
shillings  10  pence  halfpenny,  or  $4.54  a  hundred  pounds,  including 
the  duty.     If  you  take  the  duty  of  1 .685  off  of  that  it  would  be  2.855. 

The  Chairman.  Then  take  off  25  cents  more  for  freight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  was  trying  to  find  out  the  cost  landed  here  ^athout 
the  duty. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  2.85. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  for  raw  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  raw  sugar.  That  is  under  No.  16.  That  would 
not  be  the  same  as  their  white  sugar  if  you  took  No.  16  out;  that  is  a 
different  sugar  and  costs  2  shillings  more. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  wliite  sugar  an  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  mighty  close  to  refined  sugar.  India  calls  it 
refined  sugar.     They  use  it  in  India  and  call  it  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  is  the  process  by  which  it  is  made — a  draining 
process  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  made  the  same  way  aU  semirefined  sugars  are 
made,  out  of  cane.  For  instance,  the  way  Cuba  makes  its  16  sugar 
to  come  into  this  market,  they  pass  through  a  centrifugal,  and  at 
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a  certain  point  in  the  revolution  of  the  centrifugal  they  stop  it,  leav- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  sugar  a  sirup,  which  discolors  the  crystal  and 
bnngs  it  below  No.  16.  Now  in  Java  or  in  Cuba,  if  they  were  making 
the  high-colored  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standard,  at  that  point  they 
would  take  an  ordinary  garden  watering  pot  with  very  fine  spray, 
and  would  hold  that  pot  inside  of  the  centrifugal  while  it  is  revolving 
rapidly,  and  just  enough  water  would  go  in  there  to  wash  oflf  this 
sirup  which  is  on  the  crystal,  and  that  would  leave  the  crystals  white. 
That  is  the  process. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Has  that  Java  sugar  been  boiled? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  has  been  boiled  and  has  reached  the 
centrifugal. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  it  has  not  been  filtered  through  bone  black? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No ;  it  has  not  been  filtered  through  bone  black,  and 
that  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  they  produce  in  Java  a  very  fine  grade  of  sugar 
that  differs 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  show  it  to  you.  [Exhibiting  samples  of  sugar 
to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  WiUett,  how  much  did  you  say  that  Java  sugar 
would  cost  laid  down  at  New  York  dutyfree? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  modus  operandi  of  estimating  that  is  in  my  Java 
papers  and  will  come  up  to-morrow;  but,  offhand,  I  remember  it  is 
26  cents  exactly  below  tne  value  of  the  American  granulated  with  the 
No.  16  eliminated.  With  the  present  arrangement  it  would  cost  about 
19  cents  a  hundred  less  than  the  American  granulated. 

(Thereuponi  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  January  11,  1912,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Sulzer 
(acting  chairman)  presiding. 

TESTDEOHT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  P.  WILLETT— Sesumed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  day  before  yesterday  while  Dr. 
Wiley  was  before  the  committee,  I  asked  the  doctor  whether  or  not 
the  sugar  content  and  the  purity  of  fhd  sugar  in  German  beets  was 
not  considerably  more  than  the  sugai  content  and  the  pmity  thereof 
in  beets  raised  in  this  countir.  Dr.  Wilev  stated  he  did  not  think 
Uieie  was  any  greater  amount  or  that  the  difference  did  not  amount 
to  very  mucli.  I  had  before  me  then  and  have  now  a  report  from  the 
XTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Buiietin  No.  52, 
issued  September  29,  1910,  whicii  gives  a  table  showing  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  planted  to  beets  at  that  time  in  Germany,  Austria, 
France,  Russia,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the  Unitea 
States,  showing  that  the  number  of  tons  of  beets  raised  pei  acre  for  all 
lands  planted  m  Germany  averaged  10.99  tons  to  the  acre;  it  is  some- 
what larger  in  some  of  the  other  counti  ies  and  much  less  in  some  of  the 
others,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  9.71  tons.  The  sugar  content 
of  the  beets  in  Grermanv  is  17.63,  while  in  Austria  it  is  17.52;  Fiance, 
13.36;  Russia,  14.97;  Belghim,  15.14;  Holland,  15.67;  Sweden,  15.13: 
Denmark,  14.98:  and  in  the  Ignited  States,  12.56.  The  number  of 
pounds  of  iugai  raised  per  acre  in  Germany  is  4,200  pounds,  the  high- 
est amount  in  any  country  named,  while  in  the  United  States  we  pro- 
duced 2,439  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  statement  which  I  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  dated 
Deeember  15,  1911.  I  asked  for  and  obtained  the  import  values  of 
all  sugars  in  all  principal  ports  of  entry  in  the  United  States.  I 
asked  lor  the  quantity  of  sugar,  in  pounds,  imported  with  the  imported 
value  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1911, 
and  I  find  as  follows: 

At  the  port  of  Boston  there  was  entered  in  the  month  of  July 
14,432,791  poiinds  of  sugar,  and  the  value  taken  from  the  invoices, 
wfai<di  are  certified  to  as  bein^  correct,  is  S2.43  per  hundred  pounds; 
and  at  the  port  of  New  York  (I  will  hot  give  the  odd  numbers), 
248,000,000  pounds,  import  value  S2.43;  at  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, 30,000,000  pounds,  import  value  S2.47:  and  at  New  Orleans, 
83,800)000  pounds,  import  value  $2.56.     These  are  all  Cuban  sugars. 
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Now,  for  August,  at  Boston,  26,000,000  pounds,  import  value 
$2.63;  at  New  York,  187,000,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.62;  at  Phil- 
adelphia 7,500,000  pounds,  import  value  $2.58;  and  at  Galveston, 
6,325,000  pounds,  import  price  $2.52;  at  New  Orleans,  43,000,000 
pounds,  price  $2.90. 

Now,  for  the  month  of  September,  ei^ar  entered  at  B^Bton  from 
Cuba, 7,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.31 ;  at  New  York,  63,000,000  pounds, 
price  $3.25;  at  Philadelphia,  12,400,000  pounds,  price  $1.88;  at  Gal- 
veston, 6,500,000  pounds,  price  $3.74;  at  New  Orleans,  7,500,000 
pounds,  price  $2.68. 

Now,  tor  the  month  of  October  there  was  no  sugar  entered  at  Bos- 
ton from  Cuba,  but  at  New  York,  in  round  numbers,  12,000,000 
pounds,  price  $4.12;  at  Philadelphia  only  27,000  pounds,  price  $3.45. 
There  was  none  at  Gralveston  and  none  at  New  Orleans. 

Then,  for  the  same  month,  July,  all  sugars  pajring  full  duty  of  1.686 
entered  at  New  York,  $2.20:  and  at  San  Francisco,  full-duty  paying 
sugars,  $2.33.  For  August,  all  full-duty  paying  sugan  wteriog  the 
port  of  New  York,  price  $2.14. 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Of  course,  you  understand  those  are  luot  Cuban 
sugars. 

Mr.  Foiu>NEY.  No;  they  are 'full-duty  paymg  sugars,  Mr:  WiHett, 
aflad  are  practically  all  West  India  Island  sugars; 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Then,  would  you  not  infer  m>m  those  piioeB  that  the 
sugars  entering  Philadelphia  at  1 .88  were  also  fuli*duty  sugars  instead 
of  Cuban  sugais  f 

Mr.  FoBBNET.  No;  I  asked  the  man  who  prepared  this  statement 
that  questicHi  and  he  said  they  were  Cuban  sugaiB. 

Now,  all  full-duty  pajring  sugars  entered  at  the  port  of  San  Fan- 
ciaoo  during  the  montn  of  Au^st,  the  price  was  $2.66. 

For  September,  those  entennff  the  port  of  Boston  2.03,  and  at  the 
port  of  New  York  2.93,  and  at  San  Franciaeo  2.17,  and  for  the  month 
oi  October  all  sugars  entering  the  port  of  Boston  2.51,  and  those 
entered  at  New  York  2.78,  and  at  New  Orleans  1.03.  These  w«re 
Dutch  East  Indies  sugars,  entering  the  port  of  New  Orleans ;  and  tAiose 
Altering  the  port  of  San  Francisco  for  October,  1911,  full-duty  bearing 
sugfi^i  $2.30  per  hundred  pounds.  Now,  then,  for  all  sugars  entering 
all  those  ports  for  the  month  of  July  av^aged  2.44,  and  tor  the 
nuonth  of  August  2.56,  and  for  Septemlier  2.74,  and  for  August  2.59. 

Mr.  SuLZEB.  l^Ir.  Fordney,  is  that  an  official  table  i 

Mr.  FoBDNi^T.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  certified  to  and  comes  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin's offiee. 

Mr.  SuLZ^R.  You  have  no  objection  to  having  the  statement  ineor- 
porated  in  the  record  1 

Mr.  FoKDKfiT.  No,  sir;  I  would  Uke  to  have  it  put  in  tiie  record. 
Thk  is  fu^ished  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin  from  the  buMsu,  prq>ared  for 
me  on  December  15,  1911. 

Mc.  Sui^ilR.  There  beis^  no  objection,  the  staAement  will  be  incoi^ 
porated  in  the  ceeord. 

The  atat^ement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  I  also  have  here  the  following  statement  which  was 

Eublished  in  the  Inter-Ocean  of  Chicago,  Saturday  morning,  Septem- 
er  30,  1911,  as  an  advertisement  from  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Ck).,  as  follows: 

THE  FACTS  IN  THE  8UOAB  SITUATION. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  refinee  42  per  cent  of  the  sugar  used  in 
the  United  States,  realizes  that  the  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar  is  of  deep  concern  to 
every  constuner.  Pursuant  to  the  policy  of  its  present  mana^ment,  as  announced  in 
its  annual  report  of  January  12, 1910,  it  recognizes  ''the  legitimate  interest  which  the 
public  has  in  a  business  organization  which  deals  in  a  necessity  of  life,"  and  desires  to 
state  the  fauctB  which  have  caused  the  advance  and  its  own  policy  in  connection 
therewith. 

WOBLD'S  BAW  SUQABS  SHORT. 

The  crop  just  harvested  in  Cuba  shows  a  shortage  of  about  300,000  tons  from  the 
previous  crop^  a  direct  loss  in  our  supplies,  ^s  these  sugars  come  to  the  United  States 
almost  excluBivelv. 

Long-continuea  heat  and  drought  in  Europe,  correspondine  closely  to  the  untoward 
summer  weather  conditions  in  tnis  country,  have  so  seriously  impidred  the  ^wing 
beetrsugar  crops  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  that  estimates  indicate  a  reduction 
of  1,500,000  tons  or  more— over  one-fiifth — in  the  supplies  of  Europe. 

Tliis  threatened  scarcity  has  caused  excessive  speculation  in  Europe  and  has  ad- 
vanced the  sugar  prices  at  London  and  Hamburg — the  leading  sugar  markets  of  the 
world — 1}  cents  per  pound  since  June  15^  while  growers  of  cane  sugar,  in  the  face  of  an 
anxious  demand  ana  a  sudden  shortage  m  the  beet  product,  have  similsrly  advanced 
the  price  of  their  product  over  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  same  period. 

WE  PRODUCE  NO  RAW  SUGAR. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  does  not  own  an  acre  of  cane-sugar  land,  nor  doen 
it  produce  a  pound  of  raw  su^r;  it  depends  for  its  supplies  of  raw  sugar  upon  the  grow- 
ers of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Java,  and  other  sugar  countries. 

It  has,  in  common  with  all  other  refiners  at  home  and  abroad,  been  compelled  to 
secure  its  supplies  from  these  sources  at  constantly  advancing  prices. 

On  June  15  raw  sugar  could  be  secured  at  3.89  cents  per  pound .    The  corresponding 

Erice  now  is  5.96  cents  per  pound.    On  the  June  date  this  company  was  selling  granu- 
kted  sugar  at  4.90  cents  per  pound  net,  while  our  price  since  September  11  has  been 
6.62  cents  per  pound  net. 

As  regards  our  policy,  it  will  be  seen  from  these  prices  that  our  margin  between  the 
raw  and  the  refined  sugar  has  at  no  time  been  excessive.  We  believe  it  only  just  to 
add  that  the  grocery  tnde  of  the  country  has  likewise  maintained  a  fair  parity  to  the 
consumer. 

OUR  PRICES   UNDER  COMPETITORS'. 

During  the  rise  our  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  our  competitors',  having  been  from 
one-quarter  to  three-quarters  cent  per  pound  below  the  quotations  of  other  refiners. 

We  share  the  hope  that  every  consumer  undoubtedly  entertains  that  the  loss  in 
Europe  has  been  exaggerated  (the  actual  figures  can  not  be  known  before  December 
or  January),  and  that  the  calls  upon  what  are  almost  exclusively  American  supplies 
of  raw  sugar  will  gradually  diminish. 

Happily,  the  domestic  sugar  crops  promise  g;ood  yields,  and  with  their  harvesting, 
which  has  already  commenced  and  which  will  be  in  full  progress  in  October,  the 
present  tension  should  disappear. 

In  the  meantime  our  policy  as  regards  a  reasonable  mamn  over  raw-sugar  prices  will 
be  continued.  It  is  dictated  not  only  by  a  recognition  ot  our  peculiar  relationship  to 
the  welfiue  of  the  country's  households,  but  alro  by  good  business,  for  any  decided 
check  in  consumption  with  a  profit  margin  as  narrow  as  that  in  sugar  refining  could 
only  occasion  heavy  losses  td  all  refiners. 


Sbftkmbbb  27, 1911. 


The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
Makers  of  Crystal  Domino  and  Other  Quality  Sugars, 


Now,  then,  on  Sunday.  September  28,  1911,   the  same  article 
appeared  in  tne  World,  of  New  York. 
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Mr.  WiLLSTT.  I  ean  ideaiify  that  statement,  Mr.  FardniBj,  signed 
by  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.^  as  being  their  original  sfcateiiient. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  wemd  like  to  suhnut  at  this  point  the  {ollowinff  table 
taken  from  the  London  Economist: 

[From  the  London  Economist  of  Dec.  23, 1911.] 

Compariwn  qf  E'ngluih  and  Arnerican  price-indgs  numhert,  overage  far  lS9t-X9QQ^WO. 


Articles. 


Food: 

Wheat.... 

Oats 

M»ise 

Potatoes.. 

Beef. 

Sugar 

Porjc 

Butter.... 
Materials*. 

Coal 

Iron 

Copper 

Tin 

Cotton 

Wool 

Flax 

Petroleum 


United  Khigdom. 


IHM-iaW 


94.8 
98.0 
8^4 
98.6 
96.2 
87.8 
94.6 
95.6 

91.0 
ttkO 
92.4 
80.2 
90.8 
108.8 
97.0 
97.8 


iiie6-m» 


110.9 
1018 
W8 
103.4 
117.4 
840 
113. 6 
111.6 

102.6 
123.0 
140.4 
191.2 
154.0 
106^3 
109.2 
124.0 


Percent- 
age 
Increase  or 
decrease. 


United  States. 


■'T 


1894-1898 


96.8 
86l1 
87.0 
83^3 
9&8 
94.3 
99.1 
89.9 

91.6 
86.0 
86^1 
81.2 
91.1 
83.4 


111.15 


1906-1910 


132.8 
168.8 
168.7 
lli8 
189.4 
183.8 
16&0 
136.8 

UfliS 
.0 
r.2 
t86i6 
15&1 

isao 


178.4 


age 
increase  or 


+ 
+ 

+ 


S8 
86 
77 
38 
31 
S 
74 
41 


+  as 

+190 
+  Hi 


^  60 


AJj.  Hinds.  You  will  notice  that  table,  ilr.  WiHett,  of  index  num- 
bers, compares  the  prices  of  sugar  at  two  periods,  10  years  apart,  the 
present  period  and  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  not  10  years  apart—  1891  to  1903  and  1896  to 
1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  may  be  more  than  10  years. 

Mr.  WiLi^BTT.  It  IS  less  than  10  years;  1801  to  1893  compared 
with  1906  to  1910. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  you  will  notice  there  are  columns  of  percentages 
showing  the  increase  or  decrease  of  prices  of  England  and  the  United 
States  m  that  table. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  H^NDs.  You  will  notice,  for  instance,  that  wheat  in  bulii 
countries  has  had  a  lar^o  percentage  of  increase,  not  so  large  in  the 
United  Kingdom  as  in  the  United  States,  but  a  very  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Three  times  as  large  in  the  United  States  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  relatively  large  in  both  countries.  And  also  oats, 
a  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  times  as  large  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  maize,  a  large  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Double  the  increase. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am  not  particular  to  get  the  comparieon  beiween 
the  two  countries,  but  to  show  there  Has  been  a  large  increaae  in 
both  countries.     In  the  United  States  it  is  somewhat  larger. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  And  also  a  large  increase  in  potatoes,  especiall)'  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Seven  times  as  large. 

ilr.  Hinds.  Now,  when  you  come  to  the  item  of  sn^r,  do  you 
notice  there  is  an  actual  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Pour  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  in  America  a  I'elativelv  small  increase. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  per  cent.  The  difference  between  the  two 
would  be  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  will  notice  in  going  through  the  table  that 
sugar  is  differentiated  from  every  other  commodity,  both  of  food  or 
material. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  that  the  percentage  of  increase  is  much  less. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  much  less. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  is  even  a  decrease,  while  everything  else 
has  been  increasing  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  us  it  is  only  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  other 
things  it  runs  as  high  as  88,  77,  31,  41,  and  1«31. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  will  notice  from  that  statement  that  sugar  seems 
to  occupy  an  absolutely  exceptional  position  to  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now^  how  do  you  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  know  nothing  about  anything  except  sugar. 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  any  of  those  other  articles,  consequently  I  couM 
not  explain  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  you  aware  of  any  exceptional  conditions  relating 
to  the  production  of  sugar  that  would  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLHTT.  In  its  relation  to  wheat  and  oats  and  other  things  t 

Mr.  Hinds.  Are  there  any  exceptional  influences  governing  the 
production  of  sugar  which  possibly  do  not  exist  as  to  wheat  or  oats  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  United  Kingdom  produces  no  sugar  at  all,  and 
depends  entirely  upon  its  imports  of  suj^ar;  consequently  all  that 
meets  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kmgdom  is  the  import  duty 
<rf  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  what  would  apply  as  to  sugar.  As 
to  what  would  apply  to  the  other  articles,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Or  course,  wheat  is  a  world  product,  produced  all  over 
the  world,  and  wheat  goes  into  England  free,  without  any  duty,  and 
yet  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  13i  per  cent  and 
susar  has  decreased  4  per  cent  in  that  period. 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  That  would  rather  indicate  that  the  production  of 
sii^ar  had  lai^ely  increased  during  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Let  me  ask  you  S  this  is  a  fair  inference — that  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  world  is  fostered  in  every  country  by 
ppetective  arrangements;  that  is,  it  may  be  said  to  be  hothouse  in 
eprefv  country,  except  England,  of  course,  and  England  is  governed 
by  the  world's  price.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar,  you  might  say,  is 
hothouse  f 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Why,  as  to  that  I  will  say  this:  That  sugai  through- 
out the  world  is  not  free  of  duty.  Tliat  is  to  say,  there  aio  duties 
mnm  sugar,  and  boimties  upon  it,  or  were,  and  restrictions  upon  it. 
Tnc  convention  countrie?*  restrict  the  importation  of  sugar  into  their 
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countries  and  it  is  not  frse,  whether  it  is  by  means  of  counterTailing 
duties  or  not.  We  do  the  same  in  the  United  States.  So  that  lookr 
ing  at  it  in  the  United  States  sugar  never  seeks  its  level  on  an  abso- 
lutely free-of-duty  basis  in  all  coimtries. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  industry  is  very  highly  protected  every- 
where, isn't  it,  except  in  England?  That  is,  Germany  has  high  pro- 
tection for  sugar,  and  France  has  high  protection,  Austria,  and  all 
other  coimtries,  nave  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  the  exception  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and 
Denmark. 

The  Chairman.  There  Is  artificial  stimulation  of  the  industiy 
almost  everywhere;  in  the  U^niteil  States,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
etc.  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  su . 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  that  is  so. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sii. 

The  Chairman.  More  artificial  stimulation  than  there  is  for  wheat, 
oats,  or  any  of  those  things.     Isn't  that  so  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  should  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  spite  of  that  sugar  in  the  last  10  years  has 
advanced  less  than  other  articles? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  that  a  most  amazing  phenomena? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  notable  feature. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  price  of  what  you 
may  call  natural  labor,  the  labor  of  the  man  as  disassociated  from  the 
machine,  that  is  the  man  standing  out  like  the  man  who  trundles  the 
wheelbarrow,  or  carries  the  hod,  or  handles  freight  on  a  railroad,  or 
stands  behind  the  counter  and  sells  goods,  that  is,  the  man  unassisted 
by  the  invented  machine « that  that  man  in  the  United  States  ^ets  two 
or  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in  these  other  countries ;  had 
you  ever  thought  that  that  would  go  into  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  different  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  may  account  for  the  slight  increase  that 
sugar  has  made  in  the  United  States  over  what  it  has  in  En^and,  be- 
cause we  had  the  same  tariff  10  years  ago  and  now  on  sugar  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  should  trac43  all  advances  in  the  price  of  sugar  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  directly. 

The  Chairman.  To  supply  and  demand  and  not  to  the  handling  of 
it  by  unskilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  ^ind  not  to  the  handling  of  it  by  unskilled  labor? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  may  be  so.  I  am  just  searching  around 
for  a  reason  for  what  would  seem  to  be  an  amazing  phenomena. 
Then  these  bounties,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  being  given  now, 
but  this  hot  housing  of  the  sugar  industry,  as  you  may  call  it,  and 
they  do  in  Europe,  has  apparently  so  stimulated  production  as  to 
keep  down  the  price.    That  seems  to  be  so,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  not  exactly.  When  Germany  gave  a  bountv 
and  cartel  that  stimulated  production,  but  when  they  did  away  with 
the  bounty  and  cartel  there  was  no  stimulation  of  production  beyond 
natural  causes,  and,  in  fact,  the  doing  away  of  these  two  bounties,  as 
it  were,  decreased  instead  of  increased  consumption. 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  Germany  do  away  with  these  bounties 
and  cartels  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  that  was  in  the  middle  of  tliis  period? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  May  this  exceptional  slowness  of  sugar  in  rising  in 
price,  together  with  all  this  question,  be  due  somewhat  to  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  supply  is  produced  in  tropical  countries, 
where  labor  is  very  cheap?  I  want  to  be  verv  fair  about  this  and 
get  at  the  reasons  that  bear  on  it.  Do  you  think  that  that  would 
nave  some  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  wouldn't  call  the  countries  of  Europe  tropical 
countries. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Xo;  but  I  would  call  Java,  and  Cuba  to  some  extent, 
and  possibly  Hawaii  may  have  some  tropical  conditions.  I  don't 
know  what  the  wages  are  there,  but  the  Philippines  certainly  come  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Philippines  produce  an  inferior  sugar.  The 
world's  sugar  is  96  test  and  tne  Philippines  suear  is  84.  You  have  to 
count  out  the  Philippines  in  that  ({uestion  ana  apply  it  only  to  Cuba 
and  other  strictly  tropical  countries. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  labor  were  cheap  or  high,  that  would  not 
aflFect.  fluctuations  in  price  unless  the  labor  cost  fluctuated  ? 

Mr.  W1LI.ETT.  No.  Of  course,  tropical  labor  is  cheaper  than  labor 
in  temperate  climate;  but  where  tropical  labor  is  cheaper,  whether  it  is 
as  profitable  as  temperate-climate  labor  is  a  question  to  consider. 
Can  a  man  do  as  mucii  in  a  tropical  climate  as  in  a  temperate  climate  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  are  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  as  energetic 
as  are  the  natives  of  the  north  ?  Consequently  the  labor  question,  as 
to  cheapness  in  producing  sugar  in  tropical  countries,  Ls  onset  by  the 
disadvantages  01  that  labor. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  may  be.  Of  course  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  in  England  has  increased  in  price  in  the  last  10  years;  in  the 
United  States  especially  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  England  it  oscillates  according  to  whether  times 
are  good  or  bad,  but  just  now  it  is  increased  somewhat? 

ifr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr,  Hinds.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  your  conclusion  would  be  that 
this  exceptional  condition  as  to  sugar  is  due  to  artificial  encourage- 
ment the  industry  had  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  mean  the  conditions  in  1911? 

Mr.  HiNps.  I  mean  the  fact  that  sugar  has  advanced  so  little  in 
price  relatively  to  other  products  and  materials. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Is  owing  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Owing  to  the  artificial  conditions  put  ground  its 
production. 

Mr.  WiLLfiTT.  Do  you  mean  that  these  artificial  conditions  are  in 
favor  of  a  smaller  increase  in  price  ? 

.    Mr.  Hinds.  They  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  volume  of  the 
product,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  there  being  a  large  volume  of  the  product  it  would 
follow,  would  it  not,  that  tho  price  would  have  more  difficulty  in 
advancing  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  HmDS.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  beUeve  that  Mr.  Willett  has  already  given  as  best 
he  can  come  at  it  his  idea  of  this  matter  of  price^  and  while  there  are 
a  number  of  theories  connected  with  the  question  I  do  not  know  that 
we  need  ask  him  anything  more  on  that  subject.  What  is  the  next 
line  of  inquiry  you  wish  to  give  us  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Shall  I  complete  my  criticism  on  the  hearings  before 
we  take  up  the  other  matters? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Willett.  Page  3124  of  the  record,  Mr.  Malby  asks  what  actu- 
ally took  place  when  the  tariff  was  changed'  at  any  time  in  the  last 
20  years.  Tables  Nos.  3  to  8,  inclusive,  which  I  gave  with  my  testi- 
mony on  yesterday  (see  pp.  3395  to  3407)  show  this  in  several  changes 
of  tanff,  up  and  aown. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  pamplilet  No 
42,  which  includes  pages  3394  to  3412. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  afraid  we  might  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing your  answer  unless  attention  were  here  directed  where  to 
find  the  tables. 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  inasmuch  as  the  tables  have  headings  showing 
what  they  contain  I  think  the  information  may  easily  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Willett.  There  are  so  many  errore  of  punctuation  in  these 
statements  on  pages  3124  to  3129  that  I  will  present  two  tables,  Nos. 
3-A  and  3-B,  to  take  the  place  of  those  pages.  The  tables  show  the 
same  rasults  as  those  given,  with  corrections  of  typographical  errors 
onlv. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  pages  of  pamphlet  No.  42  do  those  tables 
occur? 

Mr.  Willett.  One  of  these  tables  is  from  January  1,  1888,  to  Agril 
1,  1891,  found  toward  the  bottom  of  page  3127,  and  compared  with 
April  1,  1891,  to  August  28,  1894.  You  will  find  corresponding  table 
at  page  3405  of  temporarv  pamphlet  No.  42. 

'rhe  Chairman.  All  right.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Willett.  Tlie  table  on  page  3405  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
two  statements  appearing  on  pages  3127  to  3128,  inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  discussed  on  pages  3127  to 
3129,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Willett,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  complete  your  corrections  or  supple- 
mental statements  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Just  one  thing  more.  This  is  for  the  special  benefit 
of  Judge  Malby,  and  T  am  sorry  to  see  that  he  is  not  present  at  this 
time. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  He  does  not  happen  to  be  here 
at  this  moment,  but  he  reads  this  all  over  ver}'  carefully  and  therefore 
will  liave  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Willett.  As  shown  on  pages  3132-3133  of  the  record,  Judge 
Malby  wished  to  make  the  figures  of  Mr.  Atkins  show  a  difference  be- 
tween the  raw  and  refined  quotations  of  the  amount  of  duty  called  for 
by  the  tariff,  say  34  cents  per  pound,  against  $2.24  on  raws,  which  it 
could  not  possibly  do,  because,  while  the  tariff  places  the  duty  on 
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refined  at  3^  cents  per  pound,  sueh  a  rate  is  purely  theoretical,  inas- 
much as  no  refined  sugar  came  into  the  country  and  paid  that  rate  of 
duty  into  the  customs.  The  over  1,500,000  tons  of  refined  sugar 
which  went  into  consumption  was  manufactured  from  raw  sugar  of 
96**  test  which  paid  $2.24  per  100  pounds  duty,  and  every  100  pounds 
of  refined  consumed  consisted  of  107  pounds  of  raws  which  had  paid  an 
actual  duty  of  $2.40  per  100  pounds  instead  of  the  theoretical  duty 
mentioned  in  the  tarin  of  3^  cents  per  pound,  so  that  the  Atkins  table 
could  not  possibly  show  any  larger  difference  between  raw  and 
refined  than  $2.40  ner  100  pounds;  and  inasmuch  as  production  of 
sugar  in  the  world,  speculation  in  lai^ge  or  short  crop  conditions, 
supply,  and  demand  make  constant  changes  in  the  prices  of  raw  su^ar. 
the  Atkins  tables  would  include  these  changes,  and  no  practical 
deduction  can  be  had  from  those  tables  as  to  the  actual  effect  to  the 
consumer  of  a  reduction  or  increase  of  duties.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  an  analysis  such  as  I  give  in  Tables  Nos.  3-8. 

These  explanations  wul  tell  why  the  Atkins  tables  show  the  diifer- 
ence  in  prioes  oaAued  by  the  changes  in  tariff  and  the  changes  in  mar- 
ket conoitions  combined  and  do  not  show  the  effect  of  either  condition 
separately. 

The  Tables  Nos.  3-8  show  the  effect  of  each  of  these  conditions 
separately. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  supplemental 
testimony  which  you  wish  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  YniXBTT.  Simply  this:  On  page  31^9  of  the  hearings  Mr.  Ford- 
ney  asked  for  the  prices  in  1910,  i^ether  they  were  enough  higher 
than  the  prices  under  the  f ree^sugar  system  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  tanff.  I  have  answered  that  question  in  the  table  to  be  found 
on  pag^  S4D6. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Was  it  before  the  holidays  that  that  question  was 
asked  t 

Mr.  Weli-ett.  Y^,  sir.  You  wanted  at  that  time  a  comparison 
of  something  like  a  new  decade  with  an  old  decade,  which  I  have  fur- 
nished at  page  3406,  and  it  is  a  rather  remarkable  comparison. 

Mr.  FoRPKET.  All  right;  I  thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

The  Chaishan.  Is  there  anything  else  before  we  t»ke  up  the  con- 
sular reports  t 

Jdx.  WiLLKTT.  I  will  at  this  point  introduce  one  more  table,  No.  11. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  that  tablet 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Receipts  of  sugar  by  months  and  from  what  sources, 
in  the  four  ports  of  the  United  States,  as  called  for  by  Mr.  Raker. 

TTiie  Chairman.  During  what  period? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  During  the  entire  year  1911  by  months.  It  separ- 
rates  the  fr^e  sugars  and  the  preferential  sugars  and  the  full-duty 
sugars.  It  also  includes  a  statement  of  receipts  at  New  Orleans  of 
domestic,  Porto  Rican,  Hawaiian^  Cuban,  Java,  and  European  sugars. 
It  also  includes  the  receipts  dunng  1911  at  San  Francisco  from  the 
Philippines  and  Java  as  well  as  from  Hawaii. 

I  dso  have  here  a  table  which  I  consider  y ery  important  and  which 
I  will  put  in,  showing  tariff  comparisons.  This  table  I  will  num- 
ber 12. 
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The  Chairman.  Explain  Table  No.  12. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  headed  "Tariff  comparisons,"  being  a  com- 
parison of  all  the  tariffs  and  the  time  they. were  in  operation;  aver- 
age price  of  refined  sugar,  average  price  of  raws,  difference  between 
raw  and  refined  per  100  pounds,  average  cost  of  107  pounds,  or  raws 
to  make  100  pounds  granulated. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  pounds  being  lost  in  the  refining? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes,  sir.  It  gives  the  difference  between  the  raws 
and  the  refined  on  the  basis  of  107  pounds;  the  tariff  rates  of  duty 
per  100  pounds  and  also  per  107  pounds — that  is,  reduced  to  that 
equivalent;  the  refined  exports  and  refined  imports  for  each  year- 
the  production  for  crop  years,  total  cane  and  total  beet,  with  total 
of  both  cane  and  beet;  the  United  States  beet  crops;  in  a  separate 
column  for  the  years  1891  to  1894,  which  covered  one  rate  of  outy — 
that  is,  free  sugar  during  that  period — and  from  August,  1894,  to 
July  24,  1897,  which  covers  the  Wilson  bill,  and  for  the  jears  from 
Julv  24,  1897,  to  December  24,  1903,  covering  the  Dingley  bill, 
and  the  period  from  December  24,  1903,  up  to  and  includmg  1909, 
covering  the  period  of  Cuban  reciprocity;  the  calculation  made  on 
the  basis  of  number  of  weeks  during  wmch  each  of  these  tariffs  was 
in  operation,  so  as  to  make  the  periods  exact. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Mr.  Raker  asked  about  prices  paid  for  Hawaiian 
and  Java  sugars,  and  these  prices  appear  in  detail  in  the  tables  I 
have  put  in.  In  addition  to  that  it  nas  been  quite  difiicult  to  ascer- 
tain tiie  exact  prices  at  wliich  Java  sugars  were  sold — that  is,  as  to 
the  exact  day  on  which  purchased;  but  I  have  a  memorandum  of 
sales  of  Java  sugars  in  July  and  August — there  were  no  sales  preced- 
ing those  dates — and  will  give  them  to  you : 

Sales  July  27  of  cargo  at  12s.  lO^d.,  equal  to  $4.54  per  100  pounds. 

The  next  are  July,  August,  and  September  shipments  from  Java, 
and  they  arrived  in  September  and  October,  when  the  price  was  $5.75 
market  value. 

August  3  there  was  a  sale  of  Java  for  August  shipment  at  13  shil- 
lings, equal  to  $4.58  per  100  pounds,  which  cargo  arrived  in  October, 
at  a  time  when  the  price  was  $5.96,  the  highest  point  we  touched 
during  the  year. 

There  was  another  sale  in  August,  on  the  31st,  of  Javas,  at  $4.94 

r  100  pounds,  which  arrived  in  November,  when  the  value  was 
5. 12  per  100  pounds.     I  think  that  answers  your  question,  Mr.  Raker. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  Yes,  sir;  that  covers  the  question  of  value. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Now,  referring  to  Hawaiian  sugars — ^which.  you 
understand,  are  sold  upon  the  basis  of  New  York  price  on  day  odTore 
arrival  less  10  cents  per  100  pounds — all  these  Hawaiian  sugars  sre 
given,  as  follows: 
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Date. 


1911. 
June    6 
12 

•  14 
19 
24 
29 


July  11 

15 

21 

27 

3 


Aug.  2 
10 
16 
24 
26 
23 

Sept.  8 
20 
4 
15 
20 
30 

Oct.  3 
17 
28 
9 
14 
23 

Nov.    8 

30 

4 

Dec.  16 


1V)1U. 


7,483 

3,079 
4,749 
7,852 
3,284 
8,090 


84,537 


9,061 
2,075 
7,752 
2,342 
1,797 


23,027 


7,719 
3,332 
8.102 
4,894 
4,306 
.2,960 


At— 


Phiiadeiplila 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

do 


New  York. . . 
Philadelphia. 


do 

....do 

....do 

do 

New  York. 


Philadelphia. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

New  York... 


7,742 
10,357 
1,369 
1,696 
8,169  t do. 


Philadelphia. 

do 

New  York. . . 
....do 


3,125 


.do. 


Approxi- 
mate mar- 
ket value. 


S3. 76 
3.76 
3.79 
3.79 
3.88 
3.88 


3.95 
4.13 
4.26 
4.41 
8.88 


4.51 
4. 51 
4.82 
4.90 
4.90 
4.90 


7,785  '  Philadelphia. 

6,489   do 

7,963  ' do 

1,643     New  York... 

7,998  do. 

2,426  do. 


PhUadelphia. 
....do 


7,895 
3,593 
2,567  ;  New  York. 


5,184 


.do. 


65 
65 
15 
66 
5.65 
5.865 


5. 
6. 
5. 
5. 


5.865 

5.86 

5.625 

5.85 

5.86 

5.86 

5.05 
4.96 
5.15 

4.776 


Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  did  you  get  those  values  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  As  I  stated,  they  are  the  market  values  on  the  day 
preceding  the  arrival  of  the  sugars,  and  10  cents  per  100  pounds 
should  be  deducted  from  those  prices  to  make  tlieir  price. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  mean  q^uotations  on  European  sugars  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  no;  quotation  on  96  centrifugals  on  New  York 
market. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No  matter  where  thev  came  from  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  This  is  all  raw  Hawaiian  sii^ar  sold  imder  contract 
to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  on  the  basis  of  96  centrifugals 
New  York  market  on  the  day  preceding  arrival,  less  10  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  contract  made  some  time  before  for  the  shipment 
of  the  entire  year  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes;  contracts  made  for  three  or  four  years. 
Tliese  contracts  have  been  renewed  last  October.  This  statement 
shows  the  actual  prices  on  Hawaiian  sugars  which  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  paid  less  10  cents. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  each  sliipment  as  designated  in  the  statement 
and  as  given  by  you  should  have  deducted  10  cents  per  100  pounds? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Under  that  contract.     That  is  all  on  this. 


18809—11- 
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Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  question  before  you  leave  that  point,  and 
which  may  give  us  a  littie  information.  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  .A^culture,  gave  us  a  table  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  pure 
su^ar  that  would  be  actually  extracted  from  each  100  pounds 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  That  is,  according  to  the  polariscope  test  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes.     Have  you  gone  over  that  table? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  believe  it  is  now  being  printed — ^we  have  gotten  a 
little  beiiind  this  week  owing  to  existmg  conditions — and  1  would 
like  for  you  before  you  leave  to  go  over  his  table  and  explain  it  to 
us  from  your  knowledge  as  a  sugar  man. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly,  I  will  do  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that  that  testimony  will  be  available  in 
printed  form  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Very  well,  as  soon  as  I  may  have  it. 

(And  at  1  o'clock  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  you  may  resume. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  will  put  in  a  table  of  the  progress  in  24  years  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  country,  whicn  brings  it  up  to  date, 
which  I  will  mark  * 'Table  No.  13:" 


ProffresM  in  twenty-four  years. 

[We  have  prepared  the  following  statistics  to  show  the  progress  made  by  the  beet-sugar  industrj"  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  24  years.    The  production  stated  for  the  present  season  (1911-12)  is 
sarily  estimated,  as  some  factories  have  not  yet  completed  their  run.] 


1911-12.. 
1910-11.. 
190  MO.. 
1908-9... 
1907-8... 
1906-7... 
1905-6... 
1904-5... 
l«J03-4... 
l'i02-3... 
1901-2... 
1900-1901 


Sugar 

produced 

(tons  of 

2,240 
pounds). 


i5<0,000 
455,220 
4r0, 496 
38^,010 
440,200 
433,010 
283,717 
200.722 
208,135 
195,463 
163,126 
76,859 


Factories 
operated. 


63 
64 
65 
63 
63 
63 
63 
61 
53 
44 
39 
34 


1899-1900. 
189K-99... 
18a7-98... 
18M-97... 
1895-96... 
189^-95... 
1893-94. . . 
1892-93... 
1891-92... 
18)0-91... 
188 )-«)... 
1888-89... 


1  Satimated. 


Sugar 

produced 

(tons  of 

2,240 
pounds). 


1 


Factories 
operated. 


72,944 

t      31 

32,471 

15 

40,399 

0 

37,536 

* 

29,220 

\                6 

20,092 

5 

19,650 

6 

12,018 

6 

5,356 

6 

3,459 

3 

2,203 

2 

1,861 

3 

0 

This  is  Table  No.  14.    Reference  to  it  is  made  in  the  hearings  on 
page  2624,  as  follows: 
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Table  Ko.  14. —Crops  of  thtviorld. 

[Tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


'      ToUl. 

■     B«el. 

Cane. 

ladlB. 

"^ar 

Slates 

ml  12 

4,S63.713 

3.920. 1S7 

]3',9ri',32i 
15U,2fl2 
2,321.071 

13;  im;3« 

10.  W     87 
lolot      89 

Slw      M 
7;89      78 

■S;k  U 

7,06.. .00 
S,B19,273 

S3 

G,JS7,»)6 
7l002;i-4 

*:918;mo 

6.089,408 

e!ei3!noi 
e.oa6.»39 

S,S9n.»K 

4]872il73 
4,9S1.032 

3,909.988 
3.4S4,1»8 

2,785.844 
2,4S1.9S0 

2:229;973 

8.76      00 

1  1 

6^73      « 

!;|  S 

i,W     S3 

4.90      95 

i  i 
i  i 

«: 275! 800 
4,289.300 

DO 

00 

■  :         00 

■  ;         00 

;;        w 
>i        00 

oe 

s 

03 

82 

i 

77 
21 

« 
00 

06 

640,000 

!g.S 

384.010 
440.200 

1910-11 

l90*-« 

s** 

209.722 
208. 13S 

37.438 

S.4£9 

w  of  the  jraaUor 


Theee  fiffurea  differ  sliehtly  from  (hoae  printed  In  the  hearing  on  page  1571,  aub- 
milted  by  Mr.  Lowry,  ana  on  page  2G24,  aubmitted  by  Mr.  Palmer. 
Tbia  is  largely  becauee  the  olhera  have  not  taken  all  these  figures  from  our  very 


it  eetimatee,  which  applies  especially  to  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
TheadmifraoDof  India  prior  to  1905-6  in  the^e  tables leadftoa  very  erroneous  impres- 
■ioD  r^arding  the  comparative  size  oF  the  cane  and  beet  crope  before  and  after  that  dale. 

This  table  gives  the  crops  of  the  world  up  to  and  including  the  esti- 
mates of  19U-12  from  1885-86,  and  differs  slightly  from  those  ^inted 
in  the  hearinga  at  page  1671,  as  submitted  bv  Sir.  Lowry.  This  ia 
lai^ely  because  these  others  have  not  taken  all  these  figures  from  our 
very  fatest  estimates,  which  applies  especially  to  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  admission  of  India  prior  to  1905-6  in  these  tables  leads 
to  very  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  comparative  size  of  tlie 
cane  and  beet  crops  before  and  alter  that  date. 

I  also  present  Statement  No.  1.5,  giving  the  progress  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  industry  in  America  from  1830  to  1890.  From  1890  on  you 
already  have  in  the  record,  as  follows; 

Statbitbnt  No.  25. 

[WillM  A  Ortfi  Wwklj  SCktlttloal  PoMtloa  of  Bagu,  Dta.  IS,  1890.1 

Beet  Root  Sugar  in  America,  1S30  to  1890. 

For  th«  purpose  of  making  a  record  of  thia  induatry  to  the  present  Ume,  we  will 
brieflv  review  the  atteaipts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  augar-beet  culture 
into  lAe  United  States. 

W30—Penruylvania. — Two  PhiUdelphiaJis  made  the  first  experiment,  but  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  roots  and  the  extraction  of  the  sugar  it  did  nolsui-ceed 
and  a  second  trial  has  not  since  been  made  in  this  Slate,  althoi^h  the  subject  received 
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some  attention  around  Chester  in  1879.    (France  produced  about  5,000  tons  of  beet- 
root sugar  in  1830.) 

1838-39 — Massachusetts. — ^Mr.  David  Lee  Child  experimented  in  a  small  way  at 
Northampton,  making  1,300  pounds  sugar,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11  cents  per  pound. 
He  obtained  from  the  roots  6  per  cent  of  sugar  and  2}  per  cent  of  molasses.  He  made 
the  cost  of  culture  at  the  rate  of  $42  per  acre,  with  an  average  yield  of  13  to  15  tons  of 
beet  roots.  No  further  efforts  were  made  in  Uiis  State  until  1879.  (France  produced 
26,930  tons  beet-root  sugar  in  1840  and  76,151  tons  in  1850.) 

In  1870  the  Ma^^sachusetts  Legislature  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years  all 
capital  and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industrv,  and  lat^r  gave  a  bounty  of 
1  cent  per  pound  on  all  sugar  produced.  The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Co.  wta  organ- 
ized in  1879,  with  $75,000  capital,  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  furnished  seed  to  farmeis 
under  contract  for  a  certain  number  of  acres  cultivation.  The  writer  visited  some  of 
the  beet  fields  and  found  that  the  farmers  as  a  rule  paid  very  little  extra  attention  to 
the  culture,  and  the  roots  they  did  raise  were  worth  more  for  feeding  to  cattle  than  the 
factory  could  afford  to  pay.  The  company  therefore  failed  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
the  industry  has  not  started  ae:ain  in  this  State. 

1863-1871 — Illinois. — ^The  tJiird  experiment,  and  really  the  first  of  any  ma^itude 
in  the  United  States,  began  in  1863,  at  Chatsworth,  III.,  by  the  Germania  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  imder  the  management  of  Genert  Bros.,  experts  from  Braunschweig,  Ger- 
many. The  machinery  was  imported  from  Europe  and  paid  a  heavy  duty.  About 
1,000  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation.  During  the  early  years  3 J  per  cent  of 
sugar  was  obtained,  which  was  increased  later  to  5)  per  cent,  under  a  change  of  manage- 
ment. The  small  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  beets  during  the  e&rly  yean, 
bad  culture  in  1868,  deluging  rains  in  1869,  drought  in  1870,  and  generally  a  lack  of 
sufficient  labor  at  the  right  time  led  to  a  disastrous  ending.  About  $300,000  were  said 
to  have  been  lost  in  this  enterprise.  Serious  difficulty  was  experienced  from  the 
large  amount  of  niter  and  potash  in  the  soil  and  the  scarcity  of  water.  There  being 
no  stream  at  Chatsworth,  all  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  from  a  well,  the  level  en 
which  was  50  feet  under  ground,  the  depth  of  the  well  being  1,327  feet.  It  required 
15  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  to  run  the  factory  of  100  tons  of  beets  per  day.  In 
1871  the  Germania  Beet  Sugar  Co.  removed  its  machinery  to  Freeport,  111.,  where  the 
soil  was  better  but  the  climate  unchanged,  and  the  company  went  out  of  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  industry  has  not  yet  started  agam  in  this  Stat«.  (France 
produced  100,876  tons  beet  sugar  in  1860  and  272,109  tons  in  1870.  ) 

IS6S~IS71— Wisconsin.— A  company  with  $12,000  capital  was  started  in  1868  at 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  by  two  German  experts,  Messrs.  Bone^teel  and  Otto,  who  made  a 
good  success  for  two  years  on  a  small  scale,  but  receiving  an  offer  to  take  chane  of  the 
Alvarado  Sugar  Co.,  California,  they  abandoned  their  works  at  Fond  du  Lac.  A 
cooperative  enterprise  was  started  in  1870  at  Black  Hawk,  Wis.  The  crop  partially 
failed  through  drought;  only  a  portion  of  the  roots  were  worked  for  lack  of  water  and 
the  rest  were  fed  to  cattle.  Additional  machinery  was  brouf^ht  from  Freeport  and 
Fond  du  I^ac  in  1871,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed,  and  beet  culture  for  sugar 
in  Wisconsin  has  not  yet  been  resumed. 

1870-1890— iVet^  Jersey. — This  State  exempted  from  taxation  for  10  years  all  capital 
and  property  engaged  in  the  beet-sugar  industry.  Nothing  but  the  smallest  kind  of 
experiments  in  beet-sugar  manufacture  have  been  made  in  this  State.  Theee  experi- 
ments still  continue  in  connection  with  the  sorghum  factory  at  Rio  Grande,  but  the 
industry  has  made  no  progress  beyond  experiments  to  the  present  time. 

1876 — Maine. — The  State  legislature  in  session  in  1876-77  offered  a  bounty  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beets  grown  in  the  State,  the  amount  eo 
paid  not  to  exceed  $7,000  in  any  one  year  and  not  to  extend  beyond  a  term  of  10  yean. 
This  action  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  experiments  which  showed  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Maine  were  capable  of  producing  oeets  of  a  high  sugar-yielding  quality. 
The  Forest  City  Sugar  Refining  WorlK«  in  Portland  were  adapted  to  beet-sugar  making 
by  the  addition  of  machinery  broueht  from  Germany,  and  the  ''Maine  Beet  Sugar 
Co."  was  incorporated  in  1877,  with  Mr.  Ernest  Th.  Gennert  as  superintendent  for 
the  fir^t  year  and  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Barker  afterwards.  The  first  year  was  largely  experi- 
mental, the  company  making  180,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  melada.  German  and 
French  sugar-beet  seed  was  distributed  to  the  farmers,  who  were  paid  during  the 
second  year  $5  per  ton  for  roots  delivered  at  the  railroads  and  $6  per  ton  delivered  at 
the  factory.  Aoout  1,700  formers  entered  upon  the  culture,  and  about  1,200  acres 
were  planted  with  varying  success,  according  to  the  care  taken  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  out  with  the  seed.  Many  farmers  could  not  make  it  profitable  even  at 
the  high  prices  paid  for  the  roots.  One  farmer  planted  2  acres  ana  raised  23  tons  of 
beets,  using  on  the  land  40  cartloads  of  manure  and  $20  worth  of  superphofvphatea. 
Other  farmere  raised  as  high  as  40  tons  the  acre,  and  in  one  Instance  49}  tons.    The 
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roots  yielded  variously,  but  an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  of  sugar.  The  factory 
used  120  to  150  tons  of  beets  per  day  and  produced  beet  melada  and  refining  sugar  of 
good  quality,  which  was  sold  to  sugar  refineries.  The  year  1879  showed  a  small  profit 
in  the  business  but  no  dividends.  Nine  thousand  tons  of  beets  were  worked  into  900 
tons  of  su^r  and  melada  in  65  working  days  and  sold  for  over  $100,000.  The  difiiculty 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  beets  led  to  an  early  abandonment  of  the  industry,  and  it 
has  not  since  been  renewed  in  this  State. 

1877 — Delaware. — The  Delaware  L^islature  in  1877  appointed  a  State  commission 
and  gave  it  $1,500  to  be  expended  in  seed  and  in  premiums,  etc.,  to  stimulate  sugar- 
beet  culture.  In  1879  the  Delaware  Beet  Su^  C'o.  built  a  3-8tory  brick  factor>'  at 
Edgemoor,  3  miles  north  of  Wilmington.  Having  at  the  outset  no  refining  machinery, 
they  produced  beet  melada  or  sirup,  and  obtained  4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  saccharine 
from  the  roots.  They  paid  the  farmers  $4  per  ton  for  the  roots.  Only  short  crops 
resulted  from  the  ignorant  cultivaiton.  lio  profits  were  made,  and  the  industry  was 
soon  abandoned  and  has  not  been  renewed  in  this  State. 

1879 — Maryland. — The  Beet  Sugar  Co.  of  Hartford,  Md.  (R.  B,  McCoy,  president), 
produced  a  few  beets,  which  averaged  within  a  fraction  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar,  but 
for  some  reason  the  industry  was  soon  abandoned  and  has  not  since  been  renewed  in 
this  State.     (France  produced  333.614  tons  of  beet-root  sygar  in  1880.) 

J 890 — Kansas. — This  State,  while  principally  engaged  m  sorghum  culture,  is  also 
experimenting  in  beet-root  culture  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  eight  sugar  com- 
panies in  the  State.  This  year  the  Parkinson  Sugar  Co.  at  Fort  Scott  raised  1,000 
acres  of  sorghum  and  10  acres  of  sugar  beets.  The  latter  are  an  experiment,  as  sugar 
beets  have  never  been  raised  in  this  section  of  the  State.  The  Topeka  Sugar  Co.,  of 
Topeka,  also  raised  1,200  acres  of  sorghum  and  10  acres  of  beets.  The  Medicine  Lodge 
Sugar  Works  &  Refining  Co.,  at  Medicine  Lodge,  planted  4.7  acres  of  sugar  beets  m 
1889,  producing  63.23  tons  of  beets,  from  which  there  were  made  10,158  pounds  sugar, 
of  which  2,800  pounds  were  seconds  or  molasses  sugar.  In  1890  they  have  160  acres 
in  beets  and  2,400  in  sorghum.  The  Kess  County  Sugar  Co.,  of  Ness  City,  planted 
800  acres  in  sorghum  and  15  acres  in  beets  (besides  contracts  for  1,200  acres  sorghum 
outside).  We  believe  their  factory  was  burned  down  before  manufacture  began. 
The  Kansas  State  Sugar  Co.,  of  Attica,  had  1,200  acres  of  sorghum  and  no  beets.  The 
Southwestern  Sugar  Co.,  of  Liberal,  Arkalon,  and  Meade,  had  900  acres  of  sorghum  and 
6  acres  of  beets  at  Liberal  and  790  acres  of  sorghum  at  Arkalon.  Their  factory  at 
Meade  remains  idle.  The  Conway  Springs  Sugar  &  Sirup  Co.,  of  Conway  Springs,  is 
a  new  company  which  hajs  leased  the  plant  of  the  Southwestern  Kansas  Sugar  Co. 
They  had  300  acres  of  cane  and  no  beets.  In  1889  there  were  less  than  5  acres  of  beets 
planted  in  Kansas,  while  in  1890  there  are  200  acres  planted.  A  careful  record  is 
being  taken  of  the  results  of  the  beet-root  culture,  which  will  be  given  out  later. 
Kansas  pays  a  bounty  of  2  cents  per  pound  on  all  sugar  produced. 

1889 — Nebraska. — ^To  Mr.  Henry  T.  Oxnard,  the  son  of  one  of  New  York's  best 
sugar  refiners  and  especially  educated  to  the  business  himself,  is  due  the  first  grand 
experiment  of  sugar-oeet  culture  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
which  promises  to  result  in  unbounded  success.  Before  deciding  to  locate  his  factory 
in  Nebraska,  he  distributed  beet  seeds  throughout  the  State  in  1889,  and  as  a  result 
obtained  from  385  analyses  of  different  beets  produced  an  average  of  16.1  per  cent  of 
saccharine  against  an  average  in  Europe  of  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  wnich  show 
apparently  mat  the  soil  and  climate  are  better  adapted  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sugar  beets  than  that  of  Europe.  The  Oxnard  Beet  Sugar  Co.  was  organized 
at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  and  has  built  a  factory  with  a  capacity  of  350  tons  of  beets 
per  day,  eauipping  it  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  from  Germany,  imported  free 
of  duty.  The  factory  was  completed  during  the  present  «utumn  and  has  now  been 
running  for  some  time.  The  results  for  1890  are  being  carefully  noted  by  Government 
officials  and  will  be  given  out  later.  If  as  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated,  many  new 
enterprises  will  be  entered  upon  for  the  coming  year  in  this  and  other  States.  N  ebraska 
pays  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced.  (France  produced  770,000 
tons  of  beet-root  sugar  in  1890.) 

Besides  the  fore^in^  private  enterprises,  the  Government  in  1889  tested  beets  at 
its  experiment  stations  m  the  States  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Kansas,  and  the  published  reports  are  very  interesting  and  encouraj^- 
ing.  The  report  says  that  the  exceptionally  high  percentages  of  sucrose  found  in 
some  samples  show  very  conclusively  that  there  are  many  parts  of  this  country  where 
sugar  beets  of  the  highest  grade  can  be  produced. 

1869 — California. — ^The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  beet-root  sugar  in  CaUfomia 
was  made  at  Alvarado  in  1869.  Messrs.  Bonesteel,  Otto  &  Co.,  from  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  with  others,  omuiized  the  California  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000. 
The  factory  was  built  in  1870  on  the  farm  of  E.  H.  Dyer,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
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24  miles  from  San  Francisco.  After  running  four  years  it  proved  a  financial  hdiure. 
A  new  company  bought  the  machinery  and  removed  it  to  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  County, 
where  after  operating  a  few  years  at  a  loss  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  The  quan- 
titv  of  beet  sugar  produced  m  California  was  500,000  pounds  in  1870,  800.000  pounds 
in '1871,  1,125,000  pounds  in  1872,  1,500,000 pounds  in  1873.  Mr.  E.  H.  Dyer  bought 
the  buildings  and  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  old  compan^r  at  Alvarado,  and  in  1879 
the  Standard  Siigar  Manufacturing  Co.  was  oi^ganizea,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
which  was  soon  increased  to  $200,000  and  the  name  changed  to  the  Standux]  Sugar 
Refinery.  This  company  made  a  success  of  the  business  from  the  start,  and  in  1884 
had  enlarged  to  a  capacity  of  about  100  tons  per  day,  emploving  125  men,  and  1,000 
to  1,570  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation,  producing  20,358  tons  (2,000  pounds^, 
from  which  2,134,273  pounds  of  refined  sugars  were  made.  In  1885,  1,343,148  pounas 
was  produced;  in  1886,  1,688,258  pounds:  in  1887,  572,466  pounds.  The  factory  at 
Alameda  was  again  reorganized  and  supplied  with  new  machinery  and  is  now  known 
as  the  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  It  produced  in  1888  about  1,000,000  pounds  sugar,  and  in 
1889  about  2,000,000  pounds  sugar.  Its  present  capacity  is  about  150  tons  l>eet£  a  day, 
which  will  be  increased  to  250  tons.  The  Western  Beet  Sugar  Factory,  established 
in  1887  at  Watson ville,  began  manufacture  in  1888,  producing  in  that  year  1,640  tons 
(2,000  pounds)  from  14,077  tons  beets  (2,000  pounas).  The  average  polarization  of 
Deets  was  14.60  and  the  average  sugar  recovered  11.65  per  cent.  Five  dollars  and  four 
cents  was  paid  for  beets  per  ton,  and  5.64  cents  per  pound  obtained  for  the  sugar, 
which  averaged  95.40  polarization.  The  factory  run  61  days  and  employed  135  men. 
The  company  produced  1,585  tons  (2,000  pounds)  in  1889  out  of  about  16,000  tons  beets 
cultivated.  Its  present  capacity  is  300  tons  beets  a  day.  The  farmers  made  con- 
siderable money  in  1889  ana  put  in  larger  crops  in  1890.  A  movement  was  also  made 
to  establish  the  industry  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  places  during  the  year. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  California  has  been  as  follows:  1870,  225  tons; 
1871,  357  tons;  1872,  500  tons;  1873,  670  tons,  1874  to  1879,  little  if  any;  1880  to  1882, 
small;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  tons;  1886,  800  tons;  1887,  255  tone;  1888, 
1,910  tons;  1889,  2,308  tons;  1890,  estimated,  4,000  tons. 

The  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  the  United  States  may  be  given  in  figures  as 
follows:  1830,  a  few  hundred  pounds;  1831  to  1837,  none;  1838  and  1839, 1,300  pounds; 
1839  to  1862,  none;  1863  to  1871,  300  and  500  tons  per  annum;  1872,  500  tons;  1873,  700 
tons;  1874  to  1877,  under  100  tons  per  annum;  1878,  200  tons;  1879,  1,200  tons;  1880, 
500  tons;  1881  to  1882,  less  than  500  tons;  1883,  535  tons;  1884,  953  tons;  1885,  600  tons; 
1886,  800  tons;  1887,  255  tons;  1888,  1,910  tons;  1889,  2,600  tons;  1890,  estimated, 
10,000  tons.  At  the  close  of  1890  there  are  three  beet-root  sugar  factories  in  the  United 
States,  one  at  Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  with  a  rapacity  of  working  350  tons  of  beets  a  day; 
one  at  Alvarado,  Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  150  tons  or  beets  a  day,  and  one  at 
Watson  ville,  Cal.,  with  a  capacity  of  working  300  tons  beets  a  day.  The  United  States 
Government  will  pay  a  bounty  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  all  sugar  produced  in  1891  and 
until  1905. 

This  record  completes  the  history  of  sugar-beet  culture  in  the  United  States  east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  a  satisfactor}- 
record,  particularly  when  compared  with  the  parallel  column  showing  how  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  France  has  grown  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Government.  With 
the  advantage  now  of  the  knowled^  acquired  by  Europe  in  growing  beets  and  extract- 
ing all  the  sugar  by  the  best  machmery  and  methods,  and  with  a  Government  bounty 
of  2  cents  per  pound,  the  United  States  may  yet  astonish  the  world  by  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  production  of  home-grown  sugar. 

TESTIHOFSr  OF  ME.  BBUCE  O.  EATOK. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mi  .  Eaton,  give  us  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Biuce  G.  Eaton. 
The  Chairman.  Your  residence. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Eaton,  Colo. 

Tlio  Chairman.  How  long  have  vou  resided  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  Mr. 
Eaton  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  been  there  thirty-odd  years. 
The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Eaton  from  Ijongmont  ? 
Mr.  Eaton.  About  42  miles. 
The  Chairman,  And  how  far  from  Fort  Morgan  t 
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Mr.  Eaton.  About  70  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  engaged  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  landlord. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  to  the  committee  what  you  mean  by  "  as 
a  landlord.''  You  do  not  cultivate  the  beets  yourself,  but  you  rent 
out  your  land  to  other  people  ? 

Mi.  Eaton.  We  rent  our  land  to  the  farmers  in  that  commimity 
for  a  share  of  the  crops.        • 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  do  you  get  ? 

Mi,  Eaton.  We  get  one-fourth  of  the  beets  dehvered  at  the  factory 
free  of  all  expense  t^  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  one-fourth  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the 
suear  beets  when  they  are  delivered  to  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  paying  all  of  it  to  the  farmer,  they  give 
you  one-fourth  of  it  as  rent  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  which  you  owned  last 
year  were  planted  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  had  planted  six  hundred  and  odd  acres,  but  we 
had  high  winds  in  the  spring  which  blew  out  a  little  over  half  of 
them,  so  we  had  about  300  acres  to  harvest  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  rent  did  you  get  for  that  300  acres ! 
Can  you  take  some  year  when  that  did  not  happen,  because  I  want  to 
know  how  much  rent  you  get  ordinarily  for  your  land  under  the 
system  you  have  just  described. 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  just  depends  on  the  season  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions. I  have  run  over  here  some  figures,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  a 
man  to  figure  out  just  exactly  how  the  proposition  would  run.  I  have 
an  average  for  the  nine  years  we  have  raised  beets.  I  will  say  that 
you  might  in  a  way  consider  me  as  unfriendly  to  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  the  simple  reason  I  have  bucked  them  more  or 
less,  and  one  year  I  refused  to  raise  any  beets  or  have  any  raised  on  my 
land  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  trouble  between  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  They  wanted  me  to  silo  the  beets  in  the  fall,  and  to  pay 
us  50  cents  a  ton  for  siloing.  So  I  stopped  the  renters  nrom  raising 
beets  that  year.  It  has  run  with  us  for  the  9  years — ^we  have  had  a 
factoiy  in  our  midst  10  years,  and  we  have  raised  beets  9  years — and 
our  average  has  run  from  12  to  14  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Per  acre  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  Per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  get  one-fourth  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  the  rental  of  an  acre  of  ground  averaged 
during  that  period  with  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  a  beet  proposition  1 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaton.  For  a  number  of  years  we  got  $5  flat,  and  since  then 
we  have  been  getting  a  sUding  scale  which  has  run  it  up  to  about 
S5.625  on  an  average. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  you  have  had  this  5.625  scale  what  has  been 
the  average  rental  of  an  acre  of  land  adapted  to  beet  culture,  rented 
on  the  basis  you  have  just  described  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  would  run  about  $15  to  S18  per  acre. 

The  (  HAiRMAN.  That  is  what  j^ou  get  out  of  it  by  making  this 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yps,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  our  wat^r  assessment, 
our  taxes,  out  of  that. 

Ihe  (  HAIRMAN.  'WTien  you  rent  your*land  to  the  farmer  to  raise 
beets  on,  and  get  one-fourth  of  the  crop  as  rent,  do  you  agree  to 
furnish  the  water? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  furnish  the  improvements  and  the  water. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  furnish  the  water  for  the  culture  of  the  beets? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Ihe  water  for  the  crop;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  water  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Ihis  water  we  have  there  is  perpetual  water,  but  some  . 
of  the  propositions  are  new  and  the  building  of  new  reserv'oirs  to  get 
water  to  raise  beets  is  necessary.     We  were  raising  potatoes  entirely 
before.     We  had  to  build  new  reservoirs,  and  consequently  we  had  to 
pay  our  assessments  to  build  those  reservoirs. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  improved  the  value  of  your  land  inde- 
pendent of  the  beets,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  makes  the  whole  price  of  the  land  more  valuable, 
and  we  have  to  pay  more  taxes  accordinglv. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  woulctnave  to  pay  taxes.  You 
would  have  to  pay  taxes  if  you  had  any  money,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  may  not  pay  full  value  on  the  land  at 
that.     What  do  you  consider  the  land  worth  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  has  not  answered  the  question  as 
to  what  the  water  costs  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  water  you  furnished  cost' per  acre — 
not  the  investment  for  putting  it  in?  Do  you  pay  the  irrigation 
charges  after  the  system  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  we  pay  an  assessment  to  run  that 
water  each  vear. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  the  farmers,  who  have  been  testifying 
before  this  committee  and  who  have  told  us  about  this,  have  countea 
as  a  ])art  of  their  expense  for  raising  beets  the  water  for  three  irriga- 
tions, and  sometimes  four,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  where  they  purchase  the  water.  This 
gentleman  evidently  owns  an  interest  m  an  irrigation  plant,  and  does 
not  have  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  J  aton.  These  are  perpetual  rights  which  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  as  many  irrigations  as  you  want  with- 
out paying  for  it  ? 

Mr.  i  ATON.  We  do  some  years.  Last  year  and  this  yesr  were  dry 
years,  and  we  did  not  get  enough  water.  We  pay  so  much  for  a  right 
m  the  ditch,  then  each  year  we  have  to  pay  an  assessment  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  running  of  that  water. 

The  Chairman,  Suppose  you  did  piot  own  irrigation  rights,  but 
had  to  pay  for  the  water  as  some  of  these  farmers  who  have  testified 
before  us  did,  what  would  the  water  be  worth  to  irrigate  an  acre  of 
beets  in  an  average  year  ? 
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Mr.  Eaton,  We  figure  a  right  of  way  will  take  and  irrigate  from 
15  to  20  acres  of  row  crops,  and  that  all  depends  upon  the  climatic 
conditions,  whether  it  is  a  dry  or  a  wet  year.  An  ordinary  year  it 
would  irrigate  pretty  close  to  20  acres,  one  right  would,  and  that 
right,  if  we  were  to  take  and  rent  it,  depends  again  on  whether  it  is 
a  wet  or  dry  year,  if  it  was  a  wet  year  you  can  get  your  water  for 
$1.50  an  acre  a  year,  or  you  can  take  a  dry  year  and  you  might  have 
to  pay  S3. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  strike  an  average  on  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  that  T  can. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  it  cost  you  $3,  or  $10,  or  $5  an  acre,  as  an 
average  ? 

The  Chairman.  For  an  average  year. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  should  say  about  $6. 

The  Chairman,  ^o  that  from  the  $15  to  $18  rental  you  get,  vou 
really  think  about  $6  ought  to  be  deducted  for  the  water  you  furnfsh? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  that  character  of  land  worth  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  land  will  bring  anywhere  from  $80  to  $150  right 
on  the  market.  • 

The  Chairman.  Can  vou  approximate  an  average  for  that  character 
of  land?' 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  can  not,  because  it  just  depends  on  the  location 
and  on  how  much  love  a  man  has  for  the  land.  In  certain  locations 
it  will  bring  more  on  account  of  schools  and  one  thing  and  another. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  what  \our  land  is  worth  where  it  is 
located  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  land  we  have  there  would  probably  sell  for  an 
average  of  $100  to  $125  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  pay  taxes  on  it  at  any  such  rate 
as  thatt 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  taxes  on  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  the  taxes  are  put  on  an  average  valuation  of 
about  $55  or  $60. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  50  per  cent  less? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  I  think  they  figure  a  little  less  than  that,  about 
40  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  general  average  throughout  that 
oommunity  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  is  what  you  pay  on  that  land, 
which  you  say  is  worth  from  $100  to  $125? 

Mr.  IBJaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  charge  you  but  $55  or  $60  for  taxes. 
Thev  value  it  in  that  way  for  taxation  ? 

lir.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  just  now  you  had  some  disagreements 
with  the  sugar  factories.  Have  you  ever  raised  sugar  beets  yourself 
far  the  sugar  factories  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  fighting  the  sugar-beot  fac- 
tories, then? 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Just  from  the  standpoint  of  getting  a  higher  price  for 
the  rentors  so  we  would  make  more.  We  figure  on  the  Deet  sugar  as 
an  in(histry  there  that  we  want  it  fostered  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  the  surest  crop  we  have.  This  year  we  had  a  failure  absolutely 
on  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  WTiatever  disagreement  you  have  had  with  the 
beet-sugar  factories  has  been  because  you  did  not  think  they  gave  you 
enough  for  the  beets;  was  that  the  real  reason? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  those  sort  of  disagreements  with 
them  ? 

Mr.- Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  one  year  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  when  they  first  started,  the  silo  proposition  was 
the  first  time  the  matter  came  up,  and  then  I  have  tried  to  get  the 
price  raised  to  a  $6  flat  rate. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  have  given  you  enough  now  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  farmers  are  satisfied.  They  are  satisfied  this  way — 
they  had  such  a  failure  on  potatoes  and  made  good  on  their  beets  this 
year,  and  that  was  the  only  money  we  did  get. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ever  fail  on  beets  and  make  good  on 
potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  This  is  the  first  year  we  have  had  an  absolute  failure 
on  potatoes.  We  always  make  a  success  of  our  beets;  that  is,  we 
never  have  a  total  failure. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  failed  partially  in  some  vears  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  some  localities  thev  have  been  bothered  with  hail- 
storms. We  have  had  hailstorms  hail  out  our  potatoes,  but  the 
beets,  while  it  does  not  do  them  any  good  to  have  them  hailed  out, 
we  have  had  them  hailed  out  almost  every  month  in  the  year  and 
still  they  would  come  on  and  make  a  fair  crop,  so  we  would  get  some 
money  out  of  them.  While  this  year  with  the  potatoes,  miich  we 
have  always  banked  on,  and  our  immediate  community  is  a  potato 
country,  this  is  the  first  year  we  have  ever  had  what  we  call  an  abso- 
lute failure,  and  this  year  we  did  have  an  absolute  failure. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  has  made  the  fanners  a  little 
better  satisfied  with  the  beet  proposition  ? 

Mr,  Eaton.  Yes ;  and  they  have  raised  now  on  the  silo  proposition 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents,  and  the  sliding  scale.    If  the  farmers  will  get 


to  farming  as  they  should  and  manure  the  ground  and  get  the  per- 

orsugar  a  little  bit  higher  by  taking  better  care  oftheir  beets. 

they  will  get  pretty  close  to  the  $6  flat  rate,  which  I  have  always  tried 


centage 


to  get  the  factories  to  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  to  any  extent,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  with  the  amount  or  profits  the  beet-sugar  factories  are 
making? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  f 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  stock  in  those  companies  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  offered  stock  if  I  wanted  to  buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  stock  is  on  the  market  like  any  other 
stock  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  happen  to  own  any  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  oiganization  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Eaton, 
in  appearing  before  this  committee  and  making  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Eaton,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  business  man's  organization  i 
^  Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  a  business  man's  organization,  a  town  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  How  lar^e  a  town  is  Eaton  'i 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  census  gives  it  1,100,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
east  side;  wherq  the  factory  help  are,  which  would  make  it  about  1,800 
people,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman,  ^d  they  sent  you  on  here  to  tell  the  committee 
what  the  situation  is  in  your  section  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  James  Bodkin,  of  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs,  of  Fort  Morgan  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakin,  of  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir.  I  haye  just  heard  of  them,  and  then  I  read 
pieces  of  their  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  read  all  of  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 
.  The  Chairman.  You  just  read  extracts  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  read  pieces  of  it  that  was  kind  of  laughable  to 
me ;  that  was  all. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  concern- 
ing which  they  testified? 

Mr.  Eaton.  That  was  why  the  commercial  club  sent  me  back  here, 
because  that  literature  was  there  at  the  club  and  they  took  it  up 
there. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  their  testimony  ?  • 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  reported  in  these  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  did  not  figure  the  testimony  as 
right,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  representative  here. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  is  it  wrong? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  price  of  land;  also  in  the  way  the  help  is  taken 
care  of.     He  says  they  are  the  scum  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  said  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  was  Bodkin,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  you  are  quoting  his  language  ?  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  a  rather  unsafe  proposition  to  criticize  a  man's 
evidence  without  reading  it  over  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  I  can  refer  in  that  pamphlet  to  where  he  said 
it  was  the  scum — may  be  not  of  the  civilized  world,  but  of  a  big  city. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  sa,j  exactly  what  his  language  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  is  simply  this:  Do  you  know  the 
conditions  at  Longmont  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  conditions  at  Fort  Morgan  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  that  what  these  gentlemen  testified 
to  is  not  true  in  that  locality  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  know  in  regard  to  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  will  ask  jrou  some  questions  to  see  whether 
you  do  or  not.  His  testimony  begms  on  page  3165,  and  he  swears  he 
IS  an  actual  beet  farmer  himself  and  has  been  engaged  in  the  cultiva^ 
tion  of  sugar  beets  for  about  eight  or  nine  years.  You  can  not  dis- 
pute that  statement,  can  you  ? 

Mr,  Eaton,  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  lives  in  Weld  County.  You  know 
where  that  is,  do  yoy  ?  ' 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  in  Weld  County; 

The  Chairman.  How  close  do  you  live  to  where  he  lives  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  should  judge  about  40  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bodkin  says  he  ships  to  the  Longmont  Co. 
over  in  Boulder  County.     Your  people  ship  to  that  factory  also  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  to  the  Eaton  factory. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  patronize  the  same  factory.  What 
particular  statement  of  his  is  it  you  want  to  dispute  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  $250. 

The  Chairman.  The  value  of  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest  something,  we  have  a  party 
here  from  that  locality  who  is  well  versed  in  that  question,  ana  as  I 
look  at  it  I  am  simply  killing  time  by  trying  to  figure  on  that,  because 
we  have  a  party  here  from  Longmont  who  can  tell  you  about  land  in 
that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Then  your  evidence  about  that  would  simply  be 
hearsay? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  a  brother  who  Hves  at  Longmont,  and  all  I  get 
is  from  what  he  has  told  me,  what  he  could  buy  land  for  and  what 
land  is  worth  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  prefer  not  to  contradict  his  evidence 
yourself  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  just  figure  on  it  that  his  land  is  not  worth  that  much, 
because  he  is  buying  water  there  to  irrigate  his  beets,  and  land  is  not 
worth  that  much  in  that  country.  I  can  buy  all  the  land  there  is  in 
that  country  for  less  money.  We  have  men  here  that  have  hired  the 
help  to  work  in  these  beet  fields  strictly  as  farmers,  and  I  am  a  land- 
lord and  all  I  get  is  what  I  pick  up  from  the  renters. 

•The  Chairman.  I  ^ess  that  is  a  very  good  point  you  are  making 
on  that  proposition,  that  you  do  not  personally  know  about  it.  This 
man  swears  that  for  his  field  he  has  been  ofiered  $260  an  acre;  that 
the  beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would 
be  worth  only  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  will  sav  that  another  thing  which  has  raised  the 
price  of  land  considerably  in  that  locality,  what  we  call  "around  the 
Horn,''  at  Collins  and  Lonemont  and  Loveland,  all  the  way  through  in 
there,  they  are  raising  alfalfa  mostly,  and  grain.  With  us  we  nave 
raised  nothing  practically  but  potatoes.  That  has  been  our  leader 
right  straight  through,  tmd  we  make  more  money  out  of  our  potatoes 
than  we  ever  did  out  of  our  beets,  but  the  beets  are  our  sure  crop. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  to  me  you  have  done 
this  £|:entleman  a  little  injustice  as  to  what  his  statement  was.  He 
*^<«tined  that  while  he  allowed  for  all  this  water  as  part  of  the  cost. 
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that  tl^is  was  highly  irrigated  land  which  he  owns,  and  right  near  a 
httle  town,  and  he  went  on  to  explain  why  it  was  worth  more  than  the 
average  land,  because  it  was  so  close  to  town  and  to  schools  and 
churches,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  have  2,000  acres  of  land  and  every  foot  of  it  lies 
against  the  town  of  Eaton,  which  is  larger  than  Meade;  we  have 
more  water  than,  they  have  over  there,  Because  we  don't  rent  any 
water.  We  have  plenty  of  water  for  our  land,  and  I  could  not  sell 
it  to-day  for  $200  an  acre,  and  I  have  the  finest  kind  of  improve- 
ments, big  barns  and  everything  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  here  is  a  man  who  says  he  has  been  offered 
that  for  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  would  not  believe  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  might  not  believe  you  if  you  said  your 
land  was  worth  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  he  would  if  he  saw  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  his  land? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  offered  ground  next  to  Longmcmt, 
a  town  of  8,000  people,  and  they  said  I  could  buy  land  there  For  less 
than  $250  under  the  old  ditch  and  better  water  than  at  Meade. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume,  probably,  if  people  wanted  to  buy 
land  in  your  section  they  could  buy  it  at  a  less  figure  than  you  have 
named.  You  know  value  is  a  pretty  elastic  thing;  and  as  far  as  land 
goes,  people  donH  value  their  land  alike. 

Mr.  Eaton.  As  I  said,  it  depends  on  how  much  love  you  have  for 
your  land,  the  same  as  for  an  old  family  driving  horse. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  see  what  else  there  was  about  Mr.  Bod- 
kin's statement  that  you  did  not  think  was  fair  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  the  help  the  factories  furnished  being  the  scum. 

The  Chairman.  Do  jtou  Imow  anything  about  the  help  they  fur- 
nished in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  to  furnish  the  material  to  build  their  houses, 
and  I  see  a  good  deal  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  foreign  labor  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  We  have  different  classes. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  help  he  is  talking  about — the  people 
who  do  the  handwork.     It  is  foreign  labor  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes.  sir;  most  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  most  of  it  is  brought  from  the  city  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  was  in  the  first  place,  but  now  they  stay  with  us  the 
year  round. 

The  C^iRMAN.  To  what  nationahty  do  tiiey  belong  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Germans,  Russian-Germans,  Japs,  Mexicans^  and 
Negroes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  about  cover  the  help  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  One  year  thev  said  there  were  some  Koreans  in  there, 
but  the  Japs  and  Koreans  aU  look  alike  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  his  statement  sought  to  impress  the 
committee  with  the  idea  that  they  were  toreign  labor  and  were  brought 
out  from  cities  in  a  li^ge  measure,  you  do  not  dispute  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  C^sairman.  That  is  true  t 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  think  it  is.  • 
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The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  see  where  else  he  so  badly  misrepre- 
sented things. 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  regard  to  what  he  has  made  on  bis  ground.  He 
charges  up  there  $20  an  acre  which  he  could  rent  his  land  for  as  a  cash 
rent,  and  then  at  the  end,  after  figuring  all  his  expenses,  he  figures 
that  he  only  made  about  S3,  or  somethmg  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  he  allowed  too  much  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  that  would  depend  on  whether  he  allowed 
too  much  as  the  value  of  his  land. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  after  all  it  goes  back  to  the  question  you  first 
raised  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  else,  now? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  beet  growing  is  a  very 
profitable  thing  in  Colorado;  more  profitable  than  he  painted  it?  ts 
that  where  vou  want  to  take  issue  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.-  No;  I  do  not  know  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
make  in  his  locality. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  complaining  about  the  way  he  figured 
in  allowing  too  much  as  rent,  and  you  said  the  amount  he  made  out  of 
it  did  not  look  right  to  you.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  farmers  make 
more  than  he  represented  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Well,  it  just  depends  on  how  you  figure  that  state- 
ment he  has  made. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  to  figure  it  correctly.  You  say 
he  figured  it  wrong.- 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  %ures  out  wrong  to  me  in  reading  that  whole  thing 
over. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  read  it  all  over. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  did  not.  I  think  I  read  every  bit  of  his  testimony 
over. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  did  you  an  injustice.  I  thought  you  said 
you  read  only  extracts  from  his  testimony,  and  I  assumed  you  meant 
extracts  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers  out  there. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  there  were  three  testimonies — Combs,  Dakin,  and 
his.     I  think  I  read  all  of  his.     I  would  not  be  sure. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understood  you,  you  said  this  was  the  most 
profitable  business  the  farmers  had  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Not  with  us.  I  think  it  is  with  them,  because  they  do 
not  raise  the  potatoes  we  do.     Our  main  industry  is  the  potatoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  the  same  county  that  Mr.  Bodkin  does  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  But  they  do  not  raise  potatoes  like  we  do. 

The  Chairman:  Generally,  throughout  the  beet-raising  section  of 
Colorado,  do  you  regard  sugar-beet  culture  as  the  most  profitable 
crop? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Taken  as  a  whole  I  think  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  farmer  is  getting  a  fair  price  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do,  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  quite  gotten  up  to  S6  a  ton 
yet;  $5.62,  I  believe? 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Not  quite  S6.  Five  doUars  and  sixty-two  cents  is 
about  what  we  got  last  year.  I  think  they  will  get  up  to  $6.  The 
industiy  is  young.    We  haven't  got  startea  out  there  vet. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  getting  started  pretty  well  if  in  a  young 
industry  you  are  making  more  now  than  in  any  other  branch  oi 
farming. 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  said  potatoes  were  more  profitable,  but  the  beet  is 
the  surest  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  beet  crop  which  they  raise  in  the  beet- 
growing  section  of  Colorado  the  most  remunerative  and  the  most 
profitable  crop  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  our  country  potatoes  have  always  been  the  most 
profitable. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  to  strike  an  average,  and  I  understood 
you  to  say  you  thought,  taking  the  beet-growing  section  of  Colorado 
as  a  whole  and  averaging  thmgs,  that  beet  culture  was  the  most 
profitable  thing  the  farmer  could  engage  in. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  could  he  not  stand  a  little  reduction  in 
the  tariff  in  behalf  of  the  American  consumer? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  as  regaids  to  that,  because  I 
do  not  know  their  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
beet  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No;  the  sugai  companies*  business..  I  do  not  know 
what  it  costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  giving  the  farmer  a  fair  percentage  of  the  profit  or  not,  do  you  t 

ifr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  know,  as  a  jnan  would  testify  he  did  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  figures  on  that  question.  You  havfi 
not  figured  it  out,  like  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Ml.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  figured  what  a  farmer  got  out  oi  a 
poimd  of  sugar  beets  and  what  the  factory  got  out  of  a  poimd  of 
sugar  beets  after  it  was  converted  into  sugar,  and  the  percentage  oi 
profit  each  gets.     You  have  not  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  prepared  to  dispute  his  figures  \»n 
that  point  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any  good  to  dispute  Lis 
figures. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  would  if  you  have  not  looked 
into  the  question.  Can  you  add  anything  to  what  I  have  asked  you  ? 
Is  there  any  point  I  have  overlooked?  As  I  understand  it,  you 
gentlemen  have  come  here  to  give  this  testimony,  and  if  there  is 
anything  about  the  situation  in  your  section  that  you  have  not  been 
asked  about,*  the  committee  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Eaton.  The  only  thing — you  asked  me  in  regard  to  lowering 
the  tariff,  if  it  could  not  be  lowered  and  still  they  pay  us  the  same 
amount.     Was  that  the  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  said  if  beet  culture  was  the  most  profitable 
agricultural  pursuit  in  the  beet-growing  region  of  Colorado,  why  could 
not  the  farmer,  even  if  he  had  to  take  a  little  lower  price,  stand  some 
reduction  in  the  interests  of  the  American  consumer  ?    That  was  the 
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question,  aad  I  think  you  said  you  did  not  want  to  express  an  opinion 
or  did  not  have  an  opinion.  However^  I  would  be  glad  to  have  any 
opinion  you  may  have  on  that  (question. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Ihe  only  proposition  is  this;  The  people  that  I  repre- 
sent there  figure  it  this  way,  that  at  Uie  present  time  we  have  a  fair 
chance  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  raising  beets,  but  if  the  tariff  is 
lowered,  so  that  the  sugar  factories  are  not  making  what  they  figure 
on  they  should  make  for  the  amount  they  have  mvested,  it  would 
necessarily  mean  they  would  make  a  cut  on  our  beets,  and  if  they 
did  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  a  lower  price. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  sugar  factories  are  making  30  or  40 
per  cent  or  even  more  on  an  honest  capitaUzation,  would  it  be  your 
opinion  they  could  still  pay  the  farmer  as  much  as  they  are  paving 
for  beets  at  the  present  moment,  take  a  smaller  profit  themaeives, 
and  still  put  sugar  to  the  American  consumer  a  little  cheaper?  In 
other  words,  why  could  they  not  stand  some  tariff  reduction  without 
reducing  the  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer,  if  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Probably  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  Ls  true  in  point  of  fact? 

Mr.  Eaton.  If  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  express  any  opinion 
on  that,  and  I  am  not  expressing  any  myself,  and  you  have  not  fig- 
ured it  out  along  that  line  to  see  whetner  they  could  stand  any  reduc- 
tion or  not  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  position,  and  it  is  a  perfectly 
natural  point  of  view,  and  you  must  not  understand  that  I  am  criti- 
cizing you  for  any  opinion  you  may  entertain.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  you  want  is  not  to  have  anything  done  that  would  cause  the 
farmer  to  get  a  smaller  price  for  his  sugar  beets;  is  that  the  truth 
about  the  matter? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  really  the  truth.  This  busi- 
ness started  10  years  ago.  When  they  started  the  first  factoiy  in 
that  country  at  Loveland,  my  father  had  this  big  acreage  of  land, 
he  was  living  at  that  time,  and  he  figured  on  a  sugar  factory,  and  he 
told  them  flatly  unless  they  would  pay  $5  flat  instead  of  $4.50  they 
need  not  figure  on  building  a  factory  there,  because  he  had  the 
ground  and  they  could  not  get  the  acreage. 

The  Chairman.  He  would  not  give  them  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No.  We  started  in  and  got  $S  flat.  Then  all  the 
factories  came  to  $5  flat;  and  there  have  been  several , little  differ- 
ences come  up  in  regard  to  the  siloing,  and  that  has  been  raised  this 
year.  What  I  have  told  their  field  men  who  have  come  to  me  is  that 
I  just  widli  they  would  light  somewhere  and  quit  this  everlasting 
changing,  so  we  would  have  «.  little  peace  and  narmony  and  could 
get  together,  and  then  we  would  try  to  swamp  their  factories  with 
beots  instead  of  having  them  run,  like  this  year,  only  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  your  proposition  is  that  your  people  who 
own  land  which  you  rent  to  people  who  grow  these  sugar  beets  are 
very  averse  to  seeing  anything  done  that  will  lower  the  price  <rf  the 
beets? 

Mr.  Eaton,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  their  fear  that  something  in  the  testimony  of 
these  three  gentlemen  might  have  that  effect  was  what  caused  you  to 
come  on  here  ? 
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Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  tliink  that  is  a  very  candid  statement,  and  I  want, 
to  compliment  you  for  making  it. 

Mr..  Eaton.  And  what  we  figured  on  is,  we  have  the  commercial 
clubs  at  the  different  towns  that  these  five  gentlemen  come  from,  and 
they  have  been  sent  just  the  same  way  I  was  sent  by  our  commercial 
club,  and  while  we  figure  that  they  represented  only  a  few^  acres,  we 
represented  a  large  number  of  acres,  and  while  we  do  not  wish  to 
appear  swelled  up,  we  feel  that  we  were  sent  here  as  the  pick  from  om: 
oonmiunity. 

The  Chairman.  And  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  future  idea  that  brought 
you  here  was  that  if  you  all  got  to  quarreling  with  the  beet  factories 
about  a  division  of  the  spoils — I  do  not  mean  to  use  that  term  in  an 
offensive  sense — or  about  a  division  of  the  profits,  and  kept  up  a 
quarrel  with  them,  the  result  would  be  the  whole  business  would 
suffer,  the  farmers,  the  beet  factories,  and  everyone  else.  Is  not  that 
one  of  the  ideas  back  of  this  tiling  ?    . 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir;  so  foi*  a.s  I  am  concerned,  I  would  just  as 
leave  pay  $30  a  sack  for  ^ugar  or  $100  a  sack  for  potatoes,  if  every- 
thing was  in  proportion.     Tliat  is  where  I  stand  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  look  at  it  from  the  standpomt  of  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  say  you  get  one-fourth  of  tlie 
tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliat  do  you  get  per  ton  for  the  beets'? 

Mr.  Eaton.  About  $5.62*5,  I  think  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Eaton,  you  come  here  principally  because  you 
and  your  farmers  were  riled  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and 
the  other  gentlemen,  Mr.  (\)mbs  and  Mr.  Dakin? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  poimit  mc  to  ask  just  one  other  ques- 
tion, wliich  I  overlooko  i.  Mr.  Eaton,  do  you  belong  to  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  (-olorado^ 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  the  beet  growers'  division  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  strength  and 
respectability  and  standing  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  in 
point  of  numbers  and  character  of  membersldp,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Eaton.  It  is  only  hearsay  as  far  as  Mr.  Bodkin  is  concerned, 
but  in  our  own  community  the  leader  and  president  of  the  farmers' 
union  there  is  a  man  that  is  working  every  end  he  can  to  run  for  State 
representative,  and  he  is  using  it  for  his  own  individual  aims^  and  I 
have  found  out,  so  that  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about,  that 
that  is  his  one  ambition  to  be  a  representative. 

Tlxe  Chairman.  In.  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Eaton.  In  the  legislature  of  the  State;  and  he  works  that  as  a 
drawing  card,  and  he  was  defeated  two  years  ago  by — I  do  not  know, 
but  I  guess  he  and  his  wife  voted  for  him,  and  mat  was  about  all. 

'The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  I  gather  from  what  you  say  you 
regard  it  as  principally  a  political  organization? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No.  sir:  he  is  a  Republican  and  so  am  I. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  a  partisan  organization,  but  an 
organization  that  bound  its  members  together  for  political  purposes, 
whether  partisan  or  nonpartisan. 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  tney  are  not  supposed  to  be  that  wajr,  but 
he  is  kind  of  the  father  of  the  organization.  In  other  words,  the 
general  run  of  those  organizations  you  will  find  out  in  that  country 
are  put  in  by  what  we  would  call  rather  cranks  in  a  way.  They  are 
fellows  that  own  a  very  small  proportion  and  yet  do  a  whole  lot  of 
talking. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  manv  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Not  so  very  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  their  membership  is  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  ilr.  Eaton,  vou  have  stated  about  what  class  of 
labor  you  employ.  You  employ  some  farmers  who  have  begun  to 
settle  m  the  vicinity  of  your  territory,  and  &o  on.  Do  they  become 
good  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a  lot  of  Russians  who  have  come 
in  there  who  are  buying  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  they  get  per  day  for  working  in  the  beet 
fields^     About  how  much;  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Eaton.  I  only  get  it  from  hearsay  from  the  renters,  but  we 
have  men  here  who  know  just  exactly  what  they  have  paid  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  page  3188  of  the  record,  Mr.  Raker  was  asking 
Mr.  Bodkin  about  the  kind  of  labor  they  had  and  tliis  is  what  he 
said: 

If  we  can  not  get  them.  When  there  was  not  much  labor  in  the  country  they  would 
send  a  man  to  the  cities — 

He  is  speaking  now  of  the  company — 

make  a  deal  with  the  poor  people  around  the  slums  and  sign  that  contract.    I  would 
sign  mine  and  send  it  along  and  he  would  get  them  signed  up. 

And  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Malby  said  to  him: 

What  does  the  average  man  make  per  day?  I  am  not  referring  to  bojrs  or  children, 
but  the  average  man. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  About  $2,  but  he  has  got  to  hurry. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  have  to  rake  the  slums  over  to  get  men  to  work  for  $2  a  day  in 
your  country? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  1 

Mr.  Eaton.  No»  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  if  j^ou  can 
only  bo  let  alone  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  in  your 
territory  ? 

Mr.  Saton.  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  at  this  commercial 
club  meeting. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  feel  you  are  getting  fair  treatment  from  the 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  any  trouble  with  the  company  about  the 
test  of  the  purity  or  the  amount  of  sugar  in  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Eaton.  There  has  been  no  objection  laised  at  all  at  the  Eaton 
factory  by  anybody  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
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TESTIKOITT  OF  KR.  B.  A.  GHACE. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Mr.Chace,  give  us  yoiu*  full  name. 

Air.  Chace.  R.  a.  Chace. 

The  Chairman.  Your  residence,  Mr.  Chace. 

Mr.  Chace.  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Chace.  Twenty-four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  loiow  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  known  liim? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  a  year  or  18  months. 

Tlie  Chairman.  How  well  do  ypu  know  him? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  met  him  at  meetings  and  I  have  been  at  his 
house  with  him. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Wliat  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Stockman  and  ranchman  and  farmer. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  no  other  business  except  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  culture  of 
su^ar  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  plant  from  80  to  200  acres. 

The  Chairman,  Of  your  own  land  or  rented  land? 

Mr.  Chace.  On  my  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  Ilow  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  culture 
of  sugar  beets,  Mr.  Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Six  years. 

The  (Chairman.  Is  tliat  about  the  average  size  of  the  farm  you  have 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  or  have  you  had  varying 
amounts  in  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  from  80  acres  to  200  acres  during  the  six  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
beets  on  a  fairly  good  scale  there  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  xes;  ever  since  the  factory  was  located  at  our  town, 
and  in  fact  one  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  factories  do  you  sell  your  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  The  Fort  Morgan  factory. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  tlie  Great  Western? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  factory  the  people  in  your  neigh- 
borhood sell  to  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  some  sell  to  the  Brush  factory.  They  are 
only  10  miles  apart. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  always  sold  to  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  we  shipped  to  the  Longmont  factory  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  ITow  far  is  that  away  from  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  80  miles,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  this  other  factory  was  built  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  the  Fort  Morgan  factory  has  been  built, 
you  have  sold  to  them  always  ? 
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Mr.  Chace.  We  shipped  to  the  Brush  factory  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  prices  and  quotations  from  both  of  the 
factories  accessible  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  are  they  competitors  of  each 
other  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  is  all  the  same  company. 

The  Chairman,  'f  hey  both  belong  to  the  same  company  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Great  Western  owns  them  both? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  after  all,  your  customer  is  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  they  buy  your  stun? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  anybody  else  compete  with  them  ?* 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  not  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

The  CuvViRMAN.  In  other  words,  you  have  only  one  buyer  for  your 
crop? 

Mr.  Chace.  Tliat  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  does  that  particular  situation 
put  the  farmer  at  any  disadvantage  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  treats  you  fairly  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  farmer  receives  a  fair  division  and  a 
fair  price,  considering  the  profit  made  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  the  factories  make  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  give  you,  at  any  rate,  a  price  which  you 
regard  as  fair  remuneration  for  the  product  you  give  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  interested  in  any  way  in 
the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  no  stock  and  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  that  company? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  organization  in 
your  community  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Here  I  represent  the  Fort  Morgan 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  You  come  here  at 
their  instance  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  represent  the  beet  growers  of  our  section. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  proposition,  Mr.  Chace? 

Mr.  C^iace.  To  contribute  my  mite,  if  possible,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  beet  growers,  as  I  look  at  it. 

Tlio  CifAiKMAN.  In    what    way? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  aid,  if  possible,  in  letting  the  duty  remain  on  sugar 
and  not  lessening  the  price  of  our  beets. 
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The  Chaikman.  The  reasons  that  caused  you  to  appear  here  are 
about  the  same  as  described  by  the  last  gentleman,  Mr.  Eaton  ? 

Mr.  CuACE.  Yes;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  ii  you  get  into  a  row  about  whether  the  fac- 
tories are  giving  j^ou  enough,  the  result  might  be  that  the  whole 
thii^  would  sufl'er  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  my  idea,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  even  if  you  are  not  getting  quite  as  much  as 
you  would  like  to  have,  you  think  you  had  better  take  as  much  as 
you  have  and  swing  to  it,  rather  than  risk  losing  the  whole  thing  by 
getting  into  a  row  about  it  ?     Is  tliat  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  that  the  idea  of  the  people  who  sent  you 
here  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  any  study  about  what  per- 
centage of  profits  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  gets  for  their  sugar 
in  order  to  compare  it  with  what  the  farraei*s  get,  and  in  order  to 
determine  whether  there  is  a  fair  division  of  profits  between  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  to  any  extent  that  would  aid  me  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  that  question.  I  did  have  access,  as  a  representative  of 
tne  beet  growers,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  their  books  in  our  factory 
there.  Two  other  men  and  mvself  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
meet  with  the  officials  and  see  if  we  could  not  nave  the  contract  modi- 
fied to  our  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  You  wanted  a  little  better  price  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  a  concession  from  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  we  did,  in  the  way  of  payments  and  delivery 
or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  we  did  not  get  any  advance  in 
price  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons  of  beets  did  you  produce  last  year 
to  the  acre  i 

Mr.  Chace.  About  12  tons  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  for  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  probably  a  little  above  the  average,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  irrigated  ground  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  running  over  a  sum  for  us  as  to 
what  it  costs  you  to  farm  an  acre  of  this  beet  land  and  how  much 
profit  you  got  out  of  it,  considering  how  many  tons  of  beets  you 
raised  per  acre;  or  have  you  worked  that  sum  out? 

Mr.  UHACE.  I  have  made  several  computations  along  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  memorandum  accessible  which  we 
could  use  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  have  not  with  me.  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  I 
think  I  could  give  it  to  you.  I  have  four  farms,  and  there  are  such 
varving  conditions 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  interesting.  Are  there  vary- 
ing conditions  between  those  farms  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  wide  variation  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  causes  that  ? 
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Mr.  Chace.  Many  things,  the  distance  from  the  dump,  the  condition 
of  your  soil,  the  amount  of  water  you  have  to  apply  when  you  are 
irrigating,  and  the  plowing.     I  have  land  that  three  horses  might 

flow  easily,  and  other  lands  I  use  five  hors^  on,  and  some  of  my  land 
can  get  it  in  fairlv  good  shape  with  two  or  three  harrowings,  and 
other  lands  I  have  liarrowed  five  or  six  times,  and  those  conditions 
are  so  varied  I  haven't  any  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  way  to  give  us  a  statement  of  what 
would  be  a  reasonable  average  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  give  you  a  table  showing  each  item,  if  necessary. 
I  have  figured  it  often  enough. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposition  in  my  mind  is,  I  do  not  care  for  the 
figures  unless  they  will  constitute  an  average  for  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Mr.  f^ORDNEY.  By  taking  his  total  acreage,  some  of  his  land  being 
expensive  and  some  otherwise,  you  would  get  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  or  not;  that  is 
just  the  point. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  give  us  the  average  for  the 
surrounding  territory  if  we  take  it  aU  together? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir.  Some  of  my  land  lies  just  across  the  road 
from  the  dump. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  land  highly  irrigated  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  From  $100  to  $160  or  $175  and  $200,  along  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  us  a  pretty  broad  range.  Can  you 
average  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Just  my  land  or  for  the  district?  • 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  your  land  first.  Tell  us  what  that  is 
worth. 

Mr.  Chace.  About  $100. 

The  Chairman.  $100  an  acre  would  be  a  fair  average,  you  think, 
for  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  taxes  on? 

Mr.  Chace.  On  one-third  value,  1  think. 

The  Chairman.  Now  give  us  the  figures  applying  to  your  own  land. 
As  I  understand  it,  you  think  that  when  you  do  that,  and  take  the 
total,  that  would  be  a  fair  average  for  the  neighborhood.  Leave  out 
the  rent  to  start  with,  and  start  just  with  the  farm  work,  the  seeding 
and  harvesting  and  plowing  and  handwork  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  CiiACE.  Plowing  about  $3,  I  should  think;  and  harrowing  30 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  on  an  acreage  basis? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  for  each  harrowing.  * 

The  Chairman.  How  many  harrowings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  make  it  tliree. 

The  Chairman.  Tluit  makes  90  cents. 

Mr.  CiiACE.  Yes,  sir;  leveling,  30  cents  for  each  leveling. 

The  Chairman.  iVnd  three  levelings? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  90  cents.     Planting,  about  50  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  seed? 
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Mr.  Chace.  $1.75;  cultivating,  50  cents  an*  acre  for  each  cultivat- 
ing, three  times,  $1.50;  irrigating,  three  times,  about  $1.50;  and  lifting, 
$2.50;  and  handwork,  $20  an  acre;  and  deUvering 

The  Chairman.  How  far  do  you  dehver? 

Mr.  Chace.  As  I  say,  one  of  my  places  is  just  across  the  road  and 
some  places  are  3  miles  away. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  average  would  be  a  mile  and  a  half  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  50  cents  a  ton  for  delivering  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  to  the  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Twelve  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  $6,  and  that  deUvers  it  ready  for  deUvery  to 
the  factory? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now  $100  an  acre  land,  figuring  it  at  6  per  cent, 
that  would  be  $6  more  for  rent  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  $54.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  land  planted  to  beets 
would  be  worth  a  little  more  than  his  average  land;  is  that  right,  Mr. 
Chace  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  makes  a  total  of  $54.50.  You  say  you 
get  from  an  acre  of  that  land  12  tons  of  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  they  average  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  can  not  answer  positively.  I  did  not  look  over  my 
test  checks,  but  about  $5.50,  prooablv. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  saia  just  now  $5,625. 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  the  other  witness.  That  is  just  an  estimate, 
gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  $66.  Take  $54.55  from  that  and  you 
would  have  $11.45  net  profit  per  acre? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  these  tops  that  others  feed  to  their 
cattle  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  $5.  ' 

The  Chairman.  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  cost  you  anything  for  delivery  ?* 

Mr.  CpACE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  will  say  net  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  put  them  nght  on  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  At  $5  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  tops  to  the  $11.45  per 
acre  we  had  without  tops,  makes  $16.45  net  profit  per  acre  after  pay- 
ing for  irrigation  and  every  other  expense,  such  as  rent  of  land  and 
so  on? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  sum  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  He  is  an  official  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  State  organizer. 

The  Chairii^an.  A  pretty  intelligent  man,  is  he? 

Mr.  Chace.  Why,  in  some  linesryes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  his  line  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  yes,  I  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  line  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Organizer  of  the.  beet  growers. 

The  Chairman.  He  knows  the  beet  business  pretty  well,  does  he 
or  not,  I  mean  to  ask  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  he  hasn't  had  much  experience  in  our  county. 
But  I  haven't  talked  with  the  gentleman  since  last  spring,  about  a  year 
ago.  During  the  meetings  of  the  beet  growi9ra  T  met  nim  and  feave 
heard  of  him. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  make  the  impression- on  yoa  as  being  a 
man  of  brightness  or  not,  at  those  meetings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  have  had  better  impressions  made  on  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  from  the  standpomt  of  quick  perception 
and  shrewd  ability  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  regard  him  as  an  able  man  and  a  smart 
fellow  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Reasonably  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Dakan  i 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  point  in  this  evidence  of 
•these  gentlemen  I  have  named  whose  position  caused  you  all  to  come 
here  i 

Mr.  Chace.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  page  3274. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  point  or  statement  of  Mr.  Combs 
do  you  wish  to  give  us  additional  light  on  ^ 

Mr.  Chace.  It  begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  3273,  where  his  answer 
to  your  question  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Combs.  But  they  will  not  do  that.  They  go  out  to  that  fellow,  and  this  fellow, 
and,  for  instance,  at  Fort  Morgan  they  have  got  a  man — we  call  them  ''decoys" — and 
he  growd  a  couple  of  hundred  acrcB  oi  beets  each  year,  and  he  apparently  is  satasfied. 
Well,  they  go  to  him  in  the  spring,  the  first  one,  and  he  signs  up  tor  200  acres.  They 
go  to  the  next  one  and  say:  *'Mr.  Chace  has  signed  up;  he  is  willing  to  take  this,"  and 
that  is  the  way  they  get  started.  Then  they  go  to  the  next  man  and  they  say:  **Here 
are  two  men  who  have  signed  up;  why  are  you  fellows  standing  out?"  And  in  some 
of  these  instances,  where  the  men  have  signed  up  for  200  acres,  they  will,  plant  only 
50  or  60  acres,  but  it  shows  apparently  that  they  are  so  anxious  to  make  a  contract  lor 
their  beets  that  they  yhM  put  in  200  acres,  and  that  is  the  way  they  get  them. 

I  wish  to  unqualifiedly  deny  that  that  -statement  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  1  don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Combs  intended  to 
embarrass  you,  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Cuaoe.  Undoubtedl}"  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other  man  there  by  the  name  of  Chace  t 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  very  frankly  here  now  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  1  never  thought  at  the  time  Mr.  Combs  was  testifying 
that  he  was  referring  to  any  particular  individual,  but  thought  he 
was  speaking  by  way  of  illustration. 
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Mr.  Chace.  I  deny  his  charge  as  false^  and  say  that  there  is  no 
^ound  for  it  whatever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the 
«ugar  company  is  concerned,  judged  bj''  my  connection  with  the 
sugar  company. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  you  directly 
rather  than  to  illustrate  by  the  use  of  the  first  name  that  came  to 
his  mind? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Chase.  Because  that  is  my  name,  and  I  plant  200  acres  of 
beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  cap  does  seem  to  fit 

Mr.  Chace  (interrupting).  But  I  deny  that  it  is  true. 
.  The  Chairman.  Well,  do  not  misunderstand  me  as  meaning  any 
criticism  of  you  at  all,  but  I  meant  that  what  he  said  in  using  your 
name  and  mentioning  200  acres  of  beets  seems  to  fit  your  name  and 
that  number  of  acres,  and  therefore  that  he  might  have  meant  to 
refer  to  you.  However,  at  the  time  it  did  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  committee,  or  at  least  it  did  not  on  my  mind,  that  Mr.  Combs 
used  the  name  and  number  of  acres  other  than  to  illustrate  his  point. 

Mr.  Chace.  He  charges  further  on  in  his  answer,  after  mentioning 
me  by  name,  that  after  promising  to  plant  200  acres  I  only  plantea 
50  or  60  acres ;  or,  at  least,  while  not  later  on  again  mentioning  my 
name  he  says  ^'they/'  and  I  take  it  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn 
therefrom,  judging  by  the  mention  of  my  name  and  200  acres  just 
preceding,  iS  that  he  meant  to  refer  to  me.  I  wish  to  unqualifiedly 
state  that  that  is  also  untrue.  There  has  not  been  a  season  since  we 
commenced  putting  in  beets  that  I  have  not  put  in  more  than  I  con- 
tracted for.  This  year  that  Mr.  Combs  speaKs  of  I  put  in  10  or  16 
acres  more  than  I  signed  up  for.  Furthermore,  I  was  nearly  the  last 
man  that  signed  up,  because  I  did  not  know  how  many  acres  I  would 
put  in,  and  then  finally  I  did  si^  up.  So  that  I  also  deny  that  por- 
tion of  his  assertion  about  sigmng  up  first  and  that  fact  being  used 
with  other  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  that  while  the  name  he  used  applies  to  you  the 
facts  stated  by  him  do  not  apply  to  you — that  is,  as  to  the  question  of 
number  of  acres  put  in  and  time  of  signing  up  ?    Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  looks  that  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  five  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Mr. 
Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  About  5  or  6  miles  from  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  live  about  5  or  6  miles  from  ilr.  Combs  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Chace,  on  that  subject  I  will  sav  for 
the  committee  that  if  Mr.  Combs  was  referring  to  you  we  di^  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  and  really  thought  he  was  using  the  name  and 
number  of  acres  merely  in  an  illustrative  way. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  would  remark  that  you  are  a  rather  respectable 
looking  decoy. 

Mr.  Chace.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  add  that  that  Is  generally  the  case  with 
decoys,  though  I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  intimate  that 
Mr.  Chace  is  a  decoy. 
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Mr.  Chace.  Certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  repeat  that  I  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Combs  referred  to  any  particular  individual.  I  thought  he  was 
merely  illustrating  his  point,  and  think  even  yet  that  maybe  that 
was  the  case  and  that  he  just  happened  to  hit  upon  your  name. 

Mr.  Chace.  It  seems  hardly  prooable. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  know  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  have  come  all  the  way  here  to  deny  that 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  we  understand,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
you  and  anyone  else  who  has  any  information  to  give  us.  Now,  let 
me  ask,  was  there  some  other  particular  point  in  his  testimony, 
outside  of  this  reference  that  you  think  was  meant  for  yourself  per- 
sonally, that  you  wish  to  correct  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  recall  any  very  specific  statements  that  he 
made  outside  of  that,  but  he  intimated  m  a  general  way  that  the 
farmers  were  dissatisfied  and  that  he  was  organizing  them  in  order 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  sugar  company.  I  will  sa;  that  I  consider 
that  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  ot  Morgan  County. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that  you  better  not  get  into  a  row 
with  the  sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  the  tanners  and  sugar  companies  better  stick 
together  ? 

Mr.-  Chace.  I  will  say  that  I  am  not  here  to  fight  the  sugar  com- 
panies or  get  into  a  row  with  anybody,  but  am  here  in  the  interest  of 
K.  A.  Chace  and  others  like  him.  But  I  will  add  that  I  do  think  such 
an  organization  as  he  is  trying  to  form  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
farmers.  • 

Mr.  Raker.  According  to  that  reply  I  take  it  that  you  do  not 
belong  to  the  organization  Mr.  Combs  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  two  factions  of  farmers  there  ? 

Mr."  Chace.  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  ''two  factions,'* 
but  there  is  no  organization  there.  1  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  when 
I  left  home  there  was  no  man  in  the  Morgan  district  that  did  belong 
to  it.  There  are  some  in  that  vicinity,  Fort  Morgan  beet  growers, 
and  they  affiUated. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  took  any  particular  stock  in  that 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  onlv  know  that  these  beet  growers 
are  satisfied  that  you  know  aoout.  You  haven't  been  over  the  State 
of  Colorado  as  widely  as  Mr.  Combs  has;  or,  I  will  ask,  have  you  I 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  I  have  been  around  the  Sterhng,  Greeley,  Fort 
Morgan,  Loveland,  Platon  districts  as  much  as  he  has.  I  have  been 
over  all  these  places. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cover  the  entire  sugar-beet  district  of 
the  State  of  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  both  northern  and  southern  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace".  No,  sir;  that  is  of  northern  Colorado. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  represent  any  organization  but  just 
happened  to  be  going  around,  ana  were  not  going  particularly  with 
reference  to  this  sugar-beet  industry? 
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Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  it  your  special  business  to  make 
inquiry? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  I  have  talked  to  a  good  many  beet  growers  of  those  sec- 
tions, as  farmers  usually  do  when  they  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  beet  growers  belong  to  this 
beet-growers'  union  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir.  There  was  a  meeting  of  beet  growers  adver- 
tised for  last  Saturday  at  Brush;  but  what  they  accomplished  I 
haven't  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  farmers'  union  meeting  ? 

Mr.  C^ace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  myself,  but  would  like  to  know  how 
many  beet  growers  there  are  in  Colorado  and  how  many  of  them  belong 
to  the  farmers'  union.     You  could  not  give  me  that  mformation  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chace,  what  percentage  of  farmers  in  your  vicin- 
ity belong  to  that  oi^anization  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  None,  to  my  knowledge*,  when  I  left  home. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Combs  stated  while  here  before  our  committee 
that  he  was  a  beet  raiser;  also,  at  one  time,  a  grocery  merchant,  and 
had  trouble  with  the  sales  agent  of  the  sugar  company;  but  that  as  a 
beet  raiser  his  transactions  with  the  beet-sugar  company  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  That  was  his  statement,  and  I  believe  you  may  have 
seen  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  was  only  complaining  of  the  trouble  he  had  had 
wlrile  handling  their  sugar,  having  had  some  misunderstanding  with 
them.  Is  it  your  understanding  and  information  that  the  average 
farmer  in  that  vicinity  is  pleased  with  conditions  in  raising  beets  now  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  1  do,  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think  they  have  fair  treatment  from  the  sugar 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  If  he  does  not  it  is  through  his  own  fault.  I  have  done 
business  for  54  yeare,  and — while,  as  I  stated  before,  I  am  not  fighting 
the  battles  of  the  sugar  companies,  yet  I  want  to  state  the  facts — 1 
fail  to  come  in  contact  with  any  company  that  I  thought  was  v  illing 
to  be  more  fair  and  square  with  their  customers  than  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  I  have  been  delegated  a  great  many  times  to  repre- 
sent the  farmers  and  appear  before  or  confer  with  the  sugar  companies 
on  various  matters,  and  I  have  always  received  the  very  best  treat- 
ment, and  I  will  say  for  whatever  it  is  worth  that  I  think  they  are 
treating  the  farmers  very  fairly.  They  may  be  able  to  pay  the  farmers 
$6  or  $8  or  $10  per  ton  for  their  beets,  but  I  don't  know  about  that. 
However,  when  I  sign  my  name  to  a  contract,  if  they  make  more  that 
is  all  right ;   I  must  stick  to  my  price  and  they  must  stick  to  it. 

Mr.  f  ORDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  for  them  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  that  you  sign  and  you  intend  to  Uve  up  to  those 
conditions  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  generally  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  the  sugar  factories,  oy  restoring  to  technicaUties 
hammer  you  and  discredit  you  after  you  have  signed  your  contract 
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by  making  you  live  up  strictly  to  the  teclinical  requirements  of  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Chacb.  I  never  dealt  with  a  firm  that  was  more  liberal.  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  penalizing  anybody  for  nonfulfillment  of  con- 
tract, not  anybody  in  our  neighborhood.  There  has  been  a  little 
dissatisfaction  witn  some  of  their  emplovees  about  test,  delivery  of 
beets,  and  such  as  that,  but  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  to  know  the 
situation  as  to  that.  I  was  elected  by  the  beet  growers  to  hire  a  chem- 
ist to  check  up  the  factory  chemist  in  their  laboratory  last  winter.  I 
hired  a  competent  chemist  from  Pennsylvania,  and  took  him  down 
to  Brush  and  introduced  him  to  the  manager  of  the  company 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  Was  that  Pennsylvania,  Colo.,  some 
town  in  your  State  named  *'  Pennsylvania  '^  or  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  from  the  State.of  Pennsylvania.  If  you  wish 
to  hear  this,  all  right  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Yes,  I  wish  to  hear  that,  but  wanted  to  understand 
as  we  went  along  just  where  he  was  from.  You  have  opened  up  on 
just  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  percentage 
of  sweetness  or  sugar  in  the  beets  the  sugar  factory  credited  you  with 
and  what  percentage  your  own  chemist  round  in  your  beets. 

Ml.  Chace.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely  because  I  haven't 
lookeil  over  my  tost  checks. 

Mr.  FouDNEY.  Give  it,  about. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  I  have  told  the  committee  my  beets  would 
average  about  $5.50  per  ton.  They  tested  this  year  so  as  to  bring  me 
about  $5.50  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  percentage  of  sugar  woul'I  you  have  to  have 
to  get  that  ?  In  other  words,  you  would  get  $5  per  ton  for  12  per  cent 
beets  and  25  cents  for  each  per  cent  above  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  tliat  your  beets,  then,  tested  about  14  per  cent  if 
you  <^i^i  $5.50  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  ('hace.  Yes,  sir;  I  tliink  it  would  figure  out  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Cliace,  as  to  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
sugar  company  is  making  out  of  the  beets  whicii  you  deliver  to  them, 
do  you  know  how  much  sugar  is  extracted  from  a  ton  of  beets  that 
tests  14  per  cent? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  (Jo  not. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  For  the  sake  of  getting  clearly  before  you  what  I 
want  I  will  say  tliat  they  estimate  in  tlie  State  of  Micliigan  that  16 

{)er  cent  beets  turn  out  from  240  to  250  pounds  of  sugar.  There  is  a 
OSS  in  the  process  of  extraction,  of  couise.  If  they  couLl  extract 
from  16  per  cent  beets  the  cntiie  16  per  cent  they  would  make  more 
sugar  than  250  pounds  to  the  ton  of  beets,  of  course,  but  they  do  not 
get  it  all,  losing  1  per  cent  or  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  in  the  process 
of  extraction.  Now,  if  tliey  pay  you  $5.50  per  ton  and  save  250 
pounds  of  sugar  from  a  t<m  of  oeets  they  are  paying  you  2  cents  per 
pound  for  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets. 
Mr.  Chace.  I  have  not  figured  tliat  out. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  you  say  that,  but  merely 
making  the  statement  that  that  is  my  understanding.  Have  you 
had  any  trouble  in  having  a  test  made  yourself  of  your  beets  to  see 
whether  or  not  tlie  factory  gave  you  the  correct  percentage  of  sugar 
content  of  your  beets  ? 
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Mr.  Chace.  Well,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee,  I  Mali  go  on 
with  what  I  started  to  tell  about  the  chemist  I  hired. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  that,  please,  and  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Chace.  In  our  contract  for  the  past  two  years  the  factory  has 
given  us  the  privilege  of  a  checkman  to  check  the  tare  and  also  the 
sugar  content,  in  their  laboratory.     We  have — 

Mr.  PoBDNEY  (interrupting) .  A  checkman  is  a  weighman  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  a  checkman  is  a  man  to  check  up  their  own 
man,  to  see  whether  he  gives  us  the  right  tare  and  test. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is,  to  clieck  their  man  as  to  the  dirt  sticking 
to  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  that  is  the  tare  part  of  it.  Now  the  test  is  as  to 
the  sugar  content  of  the  beets  as  shown  in  the  laboratory. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Is  that  at  Fort  Morgan? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  light,  Mr.  Chace,  go  ahead  with  your  explanation 
of  the  check  man  as  to  tare  and  test,  or  more  particularly  now  as  to 
the  test,  because  you  have  practically  explained  about  the  tare. 

Mr.  Chace.  So  the  sugar-beet  growers  authorized  me  to  hire  a 
chemist  to  appear  in  their  laboratory  and  check  up  the  factory's 
chemist  at  Brush,  last  year,  as  our  factory  did  not  lun.  I  corre- 
sponded with  the  agriciiltural  college  and  got  into  touch  with  a  man 
in  Pennsylvania,  an  excellent  young  man,  or  so  recommended  to  me, 
and  I  hired  him.  When  he  anived  I  took  him  down  to  Brush  and 
introduced  him  to  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar  company,  Mr. 
Law8(m,  who  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time.  When  I  went  m  and 
introduced  him,  he  said,  **Mr.  Chace,  with  your  permission  I  want  to 
examine  your  man  to  see  whether  he  is  competent  to  fill  this  position, 
and  will  ^o  it  in  your  presence.^'  He  said  he  would  do  it  only  in  my 
presence.  So  we  went  into  his  office,  and  he  questioned  the  young 
man  in  regard  to  his  qualifications^  as  to  where  he  had  received  his 
education,  what  experience  he  had  had,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
was  a  competent  man  to  have  in  the  laboratory 

Mr.  Baker  (interrupting).  Mr.  Chace,  do  I  understand  aiight  from 
3''our  testimony  that  you  permitted  the  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
company  to  test  the  competency  of  a  qualified  chemist  whom  you 
had  employed  and  who  was  to  report  to  you  as  a  chock  on  their  tests  ? 
Is  that  what  you  mean  to  convey  here  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  had  passed  upon  him  ourselves. 

Mr.  Kaker.  But  is  that  what  you  intend  to  convey  to  this 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  they  were  to  determine  the  competency  of  your 
chemist,  of  the  expert  you  had  employed  to  deal  for  you  people  ? 

Mr.  (  HACE.  That  is  what  they  did.  We  passed  upon  him  and  con- 
sidered him  competent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Isn't  that  action  contrary  to  every  other  known 
method  of  doing  business  ?  That  is,  when  you  are  tnnng  to  find  out 
whether  you  are  getting  a  square  deal  to  go  to  the  man  you  are  going 
to  investigate  and  have  him  pass  upon  the  competency  of  the  man 
you  are  employing  to  get  that  information?  Wouldn't  it  strike  you 
that  way,  no  matter  whether  that  man  be  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or 
whatever  his  business,  if  he  is  to  determine  your  business  for  you 
why  should  you  let  the  man  he  is  investigating  say  whether  or  not 
your  specialist  is  competent?     Isn't  that  an  unusual  method? 
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Mr.  Chace.  It  may  be.  • 

Mr.  Kaker.  Did  they  demand  that  privilege  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chace,  that  Judge  Raker  and  I  do  not 
understand  this  matter  quite  in  the  same  way.  As  I  look,  at  it, 
instead  of  the  general  manager  of  that  sugar  company  dictating  to 
you  who  should  make  that  test  he  merely  wanted  to  examine  the  man 
you  brought  there,  and  do  it  in  your  own  presence,  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  the  competency  of  the  man  who  was  going  to  decide  between 
the  company's  test  and  your  own  test  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  would  like  to  make  the  observation,  How  can  a  man 
who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  chemist  determine  by  an  oral  examination 
whether  or  not  the  man  this  witness  had  employed  was  a  competent 
chemist  ?  Such  a  proposition  is  so  far  beyond  any  method  of  doing 
business  that  I  know  of  that  I  do  not  see  how  those  sugar-beet  growers 
could  get  any  result  therefrom. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  that  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  gain- 
ing a  correct  and  fair  understanding  between  the  interested  parties 
before  the  test  was  to  be  made.  The  parties  had  one  aim  in  view, 
securing  a  correct  test. 

Mr.  KAKER.  If  I  should  go  to  a  competent  engineer  and  surveyor 
and  employ  him  to  make  some  measurement  or  ao  some  engineermg 
work  for  me  as  against  a  company  I  was  dealing  with  and  that  was 
trying  to  handle  my  business,  I  would  consider  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  determining  the  competency  of  my  employee; 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  is  where  you  and  I  disagree.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  competency  of  the  man  who  was  to  help  decide  a  point  is  of 
the  greatest  miportance  to  both  parties  interested,  and  I  can  see  no 
impropriety  in  the  action  of  the  witness  ia  permitting  the  general 
manager  to  inquiry  as  to  the  study  and  e:jqpenence  of  the  chemist  he 
brought  there. 

The  Chairman.  Very  mcII,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment upon  a  question  as  to  wliich  men  may  differ,  and  I  think  we 
better  proceed  with  the  examination  of  the  witness  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Cci-tainly.  The  general  manager  of  the  sugar 
factory,  when  you  presented  your  representative,  satisfied  himself  as 
to  his  competency  as  a  chemist  i 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  he  turned  around,  in  my  presence, 
and  authorized  his  own  chemist  to  allow  this  man  the  courtesy  of  the 
laboratory,  or  you  might  say,  gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  oflBce. 
And  later  on  my  chemist  reported  to  me  that  the  sugar  factory's  head 
chemist  got  instructions  that  where  there  was  a  dispute  as  to  any  test 
the  judgment  of  my  man  must  be  considered,  and  he  generally  had  his 
way.  In  looking  through  the  polariscope  sometimes  they  diflfered  in 
regard  to  the  registration. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Was  your  man's  test  of  the  beets  satisfactory  to 
you ;  and  did  it  compare  favorably  with  the  test  made  by  the  factory's 
chemists  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  differed  very  Uttle.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  a  Uttle  variation,  so  he  informed  me. 

Mr.  Foedney.  You  were  satisfied  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  the  growers  seemed  to  be  all  satisfied,  per- 
fectly satisfied. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  you  feel  now  that  you  got  from  the  com- 
pany a  fair  test  and  what  belonged  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chace,  Mr.  Bodkin  made  a  statement  here  that 
the  sugar  company  practically  controlled  the  press  of  the. State  of 
Colorado;  that  the  sugar  company  controlled  the  assessor  and  that 
the  assessor  fixed  the  valuations  on  the  company's  properties,  I  think 
he  said  in  so  many  words,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  sugar  company; 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  chief  chemist  had  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  a 
test  for  the  farmers  for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  influence  the 
kgislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to  make  appropriations  to 
carry  on  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State;  tnat  he  had  gone 
furtner,  to  the  University  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  met  exactly 
the  same  conditions  there,  the  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
stating  that  he  could  not  rnake  a  test  for  him  for  fear  the  sugar  com- 
pany would  influence  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  would  fail  to 
make  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Thereupon  I  said  to  him  that  if  that 
is  true  the  politics  of  Colorado  is  in  mighty  bad  shape  indeed.  What 
do  you  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr. -Bodkin's  statement  as  I  have 
given  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  C)hace.  Well,  I  will  simply  say  that  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
ground  for  such  an  assertion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  order  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  influence 
you  got  an  outside  cHemist,  and  his  test  was  veiy  satisfactory  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  therefore  believe  that  the  farmers  of  Colorado 
are  getting  what  belongs  to  them  in  the  way  of  tests,  at  least  from  the 
sugar  companies  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  anything 
further  I  wish  to  ask. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Did  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Chace,  that  you  had  not 
participated  with  the  farmers'  organizations? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  had  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  this  organization  that  you  represented? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  was  a  kind  or  local  affair.  There  was  no  perma- 
nent organization.  The  beet  growers  simply  met  and  told  me  to 
hire  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  hire  a  chemist  for? 

Mr.  Chace.  To  comply  with  the  terms  that  were  granted  us  in  our 
contract.  They  granted  us  permission  to  have  a  test  made  of  our 
beets  by  our  own  man. 

Mr.  Kaker.  What  induced  you  to  hire  a  chemist  ?  What  was  the 
incentive  to  do  that,  if  the  company  was  giving  you  good  returns  ? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  I  will  say  that  there  is  always  some  that  are  suspicious 
that  they  are  not  getting  a  square  deal,  and  the  object  of  that  action 
was  to  satisfy  those  that  were  suspicious  and  prove  whetherwe  were 
getting  a  square  deal  or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  whole  community  of  sugar-beet  growers, 
how  did  the  number  that  selected  you  to  do  this  compare  with  the 
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number  that  did  not  participate  therein — I  mean  how  did  the  number 
that  did  not  participate  in  this  local  organization  or  gathering  com* 
pare  with  those  that  did  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  know  that  I  caught  your  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  men  participated  in  this  local  gathering? 

Mr.  Chace.  Every  man  that  dehvered  beets  at  the  factory  con- 
tributed toward  the  payment  of  the  chemist.  We  levied  an  asaefis- 
ment. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  did  that  because  they  thought  they  were 
not  getting  the  full  sugar  content  of  their  beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Some  of  them  did. 

^Ir.  Raker.  Enough  of  them  thought  so  well  of  that  idea  that  they 
all  contributed  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  meetings  to  discuss  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  was  the  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  was  held  at  Fort  ^loi^an. 

Mr.  Raker.  Pretty  nearly  everybocfy  attended  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Pretty  nearly  all  of  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  of  the  beet  growers  that  delivered  beets 
at  the  >..  organ  factory  attended  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  can  not  recall.  A  good  deal  of  the  understand- 
ing was  had  over  the  phone.  We  called  up  and  wanted  to  know 
if  they  were  willing  to  contribute  toward  hirmg  a  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Approximately  how  many  attended  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  should  say  a  dozen  or  fifteen. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  organized  a  little  gathering,  had  a  chairman  and 
secretary  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  we  did,  but  won't  be  positive  about  that- 

Mr.  Raker.  And  those  that  did  not  attend  you  communicated 
with  over  the  phone  after  tliis  little  organization  was  had,  und  they 
all  contributed,  and  you  proceeded  then  to  employ  a  chemist  to  do 
the  work  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  of  course  the  contributions  were  made. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  any  other  subject  in  regard  to  beet 
growing  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  amount  of  money  that  you  were  getting  for  your 
beets? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  A  number  of  them  thought  that  they  were  not  getting 
sufficient  money  for  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  wanted  to  demand  S6  flat^ 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  proportion  of  the  farmers  made  that 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  couldn't  say.  That  meeting  where  it  was  tfilked 
over  most  was  held  at  Brush,  and  I  was  not  present  then. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  only  want  to  know  of  the  meeting  that  you  partici- 
pated in. 

Mr.  Chace.  They  discussed  a  modification  of  the  contract.  Some 
wanted  $6  fiat.  Of  course  we  were  all  anxious  to  get  all  we  could, 
and  it  was  talked  over  whether  we  thought  that  could.be  done, 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  any  other  subjects  discussed  ? 
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&fr.  Chaos.  I  think  tbo  subject  of  pay  day  was  discussed — to  have 
two  pay  days  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Kakbb.  Well,  wasn't  the  general  modus  operandi  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  between  the  oeet^f actory  people  and  the  farmers 
discussed  by  the  farmers  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fanners? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  They  were  doing  that  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
their  condition  i 

Mr,  Chage.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  getting  better  prices  i 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  ^tting  more  sugar  out  of  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Tliey  did  not  think  that  they  were  getting  enough 
sugar  from  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  did  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  sugar- 
beet  farmers  around  this  factory  that  believed  they  were  not  getting 
die  full  amount  of  sugar  thev  were  entitled  to  out  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  probably  at  that  on^anization  there  may  have 
been  50  per  cent  of  them  at  that  time.  That  was  before  we  had  ha,d 
the  chemist,  or  the  checkman,  as  we  call  him. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Who  was  this  chemist  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  His  name  was  Henry;  and  I  have  forgotten  his  first 
name. 

Mr.  Ra&bb.  I  would  like  to  have  his  full  name,  if  you  can  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Chace.  I  don't  believe  I  can  recall  it. 

Mr.  Raksb.  He  made  a  scientific  report  of  his  analyses  and  inves- 
tigation to  you  farmers,  did  he  not  i 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  when  they  made  a  teet  they  had  a  test 

Mr.  Raker    (interrupting).  Just  make  your   answer  quick  and 
short  so  that  we  may  get  through. 
Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  he  did  not.     He  just  O.  KM.  their  teat. 
Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  I  did  not  want  that  just  there,  but  we  will 

St  at  it.  There  was  no  written  report  made  by  your  chemist  to  the 
rmers  who  emnlojred  him  ? 

Mr.  Chacb.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  No  report  in  writing  made  by  this  chemist  of  yours 
at  all? 

Mr.  Chaob.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  You  do  not  remember  liis  name  t 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Not  his  first  name. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  sugar  factory  ? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Duriog  one  campaign. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  $100  per  month. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  All  of  the  infdrmation  that  you  had  from  him  was 
when  he  came  out  of  the  factory,  without  making  a  written  report 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month  or  for  each  individual's  crop  that 
had  been  sent  in,  simply  to  state  that  the  report  of  the  chemist  for 
the  company  as  made  to  you  was  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

iseee— 11 — 88 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well,  now,  did  all  of  the  fanners  think  that  was  all 
right? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  I  don't  know.    I  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  never  discussed  it  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  old  was  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  He  was  about  25,  I  should  guess. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  where  did  you  say  he  was  teaching  chemistry 
before  you  employed  him  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  1  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Raker.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  chemistry  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  He  attended  school  and  got  his  education,  I  think,  in 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  talking  about  his  schooling,  but  where  did 
he  teach  chemistrv  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  tnink  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  got  him  just  as  a  graduate  from  one  of  our 
colleges  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir:  and  he  was  employed  by  a  lar^e  iron  firm 
in  Pennsylvania — a  manufacturing  concern  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  went  and  got  a  man  that  was  in  the  iron  mines, 
acting  as  chemist  for  a  coal  and  iron  mining  company,  to  come  to 
Colorado  and  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  oeet  conditions — 
chemical  tests  as  to  the  conditions  attending  the  manufacture  of 
beets.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  had  a  friend  of  his  that  lived  there  that  gave  us  a 
strong  recommendation.     I  can  not  tell  you  about  his  experience. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  answer  that  question.  Is  that  a  fact  as  I  have 
outlined  it  in  mv  question  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  That  we  employed  him  from  some  large  company  in 
Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  From  some  iron  or  mining  company,  yes. 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  he  came  down  there  to  take  up  the  subject  of 
analyzing  beets  in  the  factory,  didn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Without  any  prior  knowledge  or  information  on  the 
subject,  so  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  chemist  of  the  sugar-beet  factory,  after 
finding  out  that  ho  had  been  interested  in  some  mining  or  coal  com- 
pany, had  been  a  chemist  in  one  of  their  places  or  had  worked  there, 
of  course,  so  far  as  he  and  his  company  were  concerned,  was  entirely 
willing  to  let  him  remain  in  the  laboratory  as  representing  you  people. 
That  IS  the  situation,  is  it? 

Mr.  ('hace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Mr.  Combs  in  any  of  these 
farmers'  meetings  ? 

Mr.  (>hage.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  participated  together  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  as  to  the  beet-growing 
'T^'histry.    The  first  time  I  met  him  was  in  a  beet-growers'  meeting 
^sn. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Well;  he  attended  the  organization  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  attended  the  organization  meeting? 

Mr.  Chaoe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  both  belonged  to  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Chace,  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  member.  There  was  no  organi- 
zation at  that  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  they  have  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  had  a  chairman  and  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  they  had  what  they  call  this  general  organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  they  had. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  belonged  to  that  little  local  organization. 
I  thought  j^ou  had  reference  to  this  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  particular  as  to  what  you  call  it.  These 
unions  generally  grow  out  of  a  primary  organization.  Did  Mr.  Combs 
belong  to  this '       .  .  . 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  he  did.     He  contributed  toward  the  chemist. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  did  you  and  he  attend  any  other  meeting  or 
meetings  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  with  him  in  any  meet 
except  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  little  feeling  existing  between  you  and 
Mr.  Combs? 

Mr.  Chace.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  you  saw  this  little  book  here,  containing  a  refer- 
ence, as  you  thought,  to  your  name,  did  you  kinder  feel  a  little  piqued 
about  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  did.  . 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  existing  all  of  the 
Conditions  and  complaints  testified  to  by  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  and 
Bodkin  upon  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  Colorado  as  to  the  treatment 
of  them  and  conditions  existing  between  them  and  the  beet-sugar 
factories  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not  to  the  extent  that  they  claimed. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  figuring  out  as  to  any  particular  extent.  I 
will  wind  that  up  in  a  minute,  if  vou  will  gi\e  me  a  categorical  answer 
to  my  Question.  (Generally  speaking,  all  the  conditions  as  complaints 
bj  the  Deet  growers,  as  stated  by  these  men,  did  actually  exist  at  one 
tune  or  other  in  Colorado  on  the  part  of  the  sugar-beet  farmers  against 
the  Geat  Western  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  the  majority  of  them  exist? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes;  I  would  say  probably  they  did.  But  I  want 
to  say 

Mr.  Raker  (interrupting) .  I  can  wind  this  up  in  a  very  few  minutes 
by  a  general  question.  v\Tiat  particular  condition  did  not  exist 
among  tliose  testified  to  by  these  men,  taking  them  down  as  one, 
two,  tnree  and  four.     Now  for  the  first  exception,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Chace.  I  would  have  to  know  what  ail  they  testified  to. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  read  their  testimony  over? 
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Mr.  Chace.  I  did  two  or  three  days  ago  but  I  can  not  recall  all  of 
them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  there  were  any  material  or  vital  question  they  set 
out  with  which  you  disagree  it  would  occur  to  you,  would  it  not! 

Mr.  Chace.  It  might  not. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  think  of  any  more  besides  those  you 
have  already  outlined?    If  so,  state  them. 

Mr.  Chace.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  those  you  have  named, 
the  conditions  as  represented  by  tnese  three  men  have  practically 
heretofore  existed  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent.  But  I 
want  to  say 

Mr#  Raker  (interrupting).  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chace,  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  testimony  that 
you  referred  to,  given  by  Mr.  Combs,  as  found  on  page  3273  of  the 
record,  in  which  your  name  appeared  and  in  which  certain  charges 
were  rnade^  as  you  construed  coupling  your  name  with  them,  you 
wished  to  answer  that,  as  you  have  done  Y 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And,  in  the  second  place,  you  wished'  to  tell  about 
this  chemist  that  you  employed  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  gone  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Maybe  so,  in  a  way,  but  please  let  me  finish  this 
short  inquiry.  You  were  satisfied  with  the  chemist's  tests  as  he  made 
them  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  heard  the  Question  asked  the  other  gentlemen 
Who  have  appeared  here  before  tnis  committee  about  the  labor  em- 
ployed being  secured  from  the  ^* slums.''  Do  you  agree  with  Mr. 
JBodkin  on  that  poipt  t 

Mr.  Chace.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  wanted  to  answer 
his  testimony,  too  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  have  a  prettjr  good  class  of  labor  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  We  do.  They  have  built  two  new  churches,  and,  as 
president  of  the  school  board,  we  allowed  them  to  hold  services  in  our 
schoolhouses  around. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  permitted  by  the  sugar  factories  to  employ 
check  men  at  the  weigh  stations  to  see  to  the  weighing  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  Michigan  they  do  permit  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  ne  said  they  did  in  Colorado,  too. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  say  that  i 

Mr.  Chace.  No;  I  think  I  said  a  tare  checker.  I  do  not  know  as 
that  is  embodied  in  the  contract,  either. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  is  not  in  the  contract  anywhere,  but  they  permit 
that  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Chace.  It  is  for  the  tare-check  man  and  for  the  chemist;  it  is 
embodied  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  know  whether  you  would  be  permitted  to 
have  a  check  weighman  to  see  about  the  weighing  of  your  beets  t 

Mr.  Chace.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  weigh  your  beets  either  on  your  own  scales 
or  on  anybody  else's  scales  ? 
.    Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  find  that  your  weights  agree  with  their 
weights,  generally  ? 

Mr.  (jHACE.  Sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  the  other.  I  have 
found  some  loads  weighed  more  than  they  gave  it  and  sometimes  less 
than  they  gave  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Generally  you  are  satisfied  with  their  weights  ?  . 

Mr.  Chace.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Chace,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

statement  submitted  by  arbucki.e  brqs. 

The  Chairman.  I  now  have  the  answer  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  in 
answer  to  questions  propounded  by  Mr.  Fordnej,  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
the  same  will  be  put  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 

New  York,  January  8,  19 It. 
Hon.  F.  J.  Garrett, 

Acting  Chairman  Special  CommiUee  Under  Eouse  Resolution  No.  157. 

Sir:  Camplying  with  your  favor  of  December  13,  we  transmit  herewith  a  schedule 
which  shows  &e  following:  The  date  of  every  purchase  of  raw  sugar  made  by  us  on 
and  after  January  1,  1911,  to  July  1,  1911;  the  name  of  the  country  in  which  the 
sugar  was  produced;  the  number  of  pounds  covered  by  each  purchase;  the  dates  and 
number  of  pounds  of  every  delivery  thereof;  the  stock  of  raw  sugar  on  hand  July  1, 
1911,  and  tne  duty-paid  price  thereof  per  hundred  pounds;  the  amount  of  raw  sugar 
bought  at  July  1,  1911.  but  then  not  yet  delivered;  the  dates  and  number  of  pounds 
of  every  delivery  thereof;  the  name  of  the  country  where  produced ;  the  duty-paid 
price  thereof. 

We  beg  to  report  also  as  follows: 

That  on  July  1,  1911,  our  total  stock  of  refined  suear  wherever  situate  was  approxi- 
mately 13,930,000  pounds,  or  say,  39,800  barrels.  Tne  exact  weight  can  not  be  stated 
because  our  refined  product  is  usually  weighed  only  as  shipped. 

That  on  July  1,  1911,  our  actual  bona  fide  sales  of  refined  sugar  not  yet  invoiced 
were  85,100  barrels— say,  the  equivalent  of  29,785,000  pounds,  averaged  at  350  pounds 
to  the  barrel. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  sales  last  mentioned,  our  actual 
bona  fide  sales  of  refined  sugar  the  first  three  business  days  of  July  were  214,300  bar- 
rels, which  virtually  closed  out  our  entire  interest  in  raw  sugar  at  that  time.  These 
sales  were  made  in  the  belief  that  the  then  current  price  was  high  and  that  it  was 
well  to  sell  our  limit.  Our  observations,  we  think,  warrant  the  belief  that  the  other 
refiners  entertained  the  same  opinion  and  generally  sold  against  their  stocks  of  raw 
88  largely  as  they  dared. 

In  the  list  of  sugars  purchased  but  not  yet  delivered  at  July  1  may  be  noted  a  pur- 
chase of  Philip])ine  su^rs  for  which  the  price  has  not  been  stated.  This  is  because 
the  transaction  is  still  incomplete  and  fin^tl  cost  not  yet  fixed. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Arbuckle  Bros. 

Statb  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York,  si: 

Wm.  A.  Jamison,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  partners 

in  the  above-named  firm  of  Arbuckle  Bros,  and  signed  the  foregoing  statement;  that 

said  statement  was  prepared  at  his  direction  and  under  his  supervision  from  the 

'books  and  records  of  said  firm,  and  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 

and  belief. 

Wm.  a.  Jamison. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  January,  1912. 

Fred  K.  A.  Delatour, 
Notary  Public,  161,  Kings  County,  N.  Y. 
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Sdieduk  oftuffar  ptireha$ed  and  delivered, 

SUOAB  PURCHASED  FROM  JAN.  1,  IMl,  TO  JULY  1,  mi. 


Dftteof 
pop- 


Jaiw 


Feb. 


Har. 


Apr. 


May 

June 


10 
18 
18 
18 
20 
26 
28 
31 
7 
7 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
23 
27 
27 
28 
28 
0 
0 
13 
13 
13 
13 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
21 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
24 
24 
24 
25 
31 
1 
7 

13 
13 
21 
21 
22 


Where  prodQoed. 


Caba 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Bloo. 

Caba 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

Porto  Bioo. 

do 

Caba 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Rico. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rioo. 

do 

Cuba 

do 

.....do 

do 

Porto  Rioo. 

do 

Cuba 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

.....do 

do 

do. 
Porto  Rioo. 
Cuba. 

do. 
Porto  Rico. 

Cuba 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Porto  Rioo. 

Cuba 

Porto  Rioo. 

Cube 

do 

do 

Porto  Rioo. 

Cube 

Porto  Rico. 


Amount 
purcbaaed. 


Pounds. 

3,458,467 
1,761, 
3,162, 
3,148 

474 
3,137 
7,684, 
4,881 

050 
3,302 
1,650 
1,553 
3,281 
4,416 

333 

066 
1,327 
1,635 
1,975 
3,148 
1,574 
1,574 
3,478 
1,524 
1,082 
6,517 
6,820 
3,490 
1,092 
1,565 
7,949 
3,294 
3,261 
8.200 
4,061 
2,500 
1,648 
1,647 
1,651 
7,753 
7,418 
1,647 
1,651 
1,250 
1,961 
3.417 
6,789 
2,534 
1,508 
2,267 
2,050 
5,399 
3, 155 
6,096 
1,651 
1,653 
1,524 
3,253, 


198 
14S 

589 
300 
209 
406 
427 
603 
325 
033 
020 
800 
700 
260 
718 
316 
921 
143 
589 
295 
205 
060 
150 
465 
579 
000 
830 
725 
660 
626 
450 
505 
976 
000 
000 
734 
740 
163 
039 
620 
225 
163 
000 
581 
296 
000 
657 
924 
104 
177 
299 
458 
600 
163 
513 
150 
939 


1,250.000 
3,794.402 
4.898.000 
6,499.103 
2,625.683 
1.003,600 
4,103,540 
1,651.068 
4.662,710 


Date  of 
delivery. 


Feb.  7 

...do. . .. 
Feb.  24 
Feb.  14 
Jan.  28 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  21 
Feb.  28 

...do 

Feb.  23 
Feb.  27 
Mar.  1 
Mar.  24 
Mar.  17 
Apr.  12 
Mar.  1 
Feb.  28 

...do. . .. 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  27 
Apr.  10 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  16 
Mar.  15 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  17 
Apr.  3 
Mar.  29 
Apr.  12 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  29 

. . . do . . . . 
Mar.  23 
Apr.  1 
liar.  21 
Apr.  6 
Apr.  17 
Ifoy    2 

. .  .do 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  22 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  18 
May  7 
Apr.  26 
Apr.  29 
May  4 
May  19 
May  9 
May  19 
May  12 
June  16 
May  6 
May  1 
May  18 
May  4 
June  13 

. . . do 

June  8 
June  13 

...do 

June  27 

...do 

. . . do 


Amount 
deUTerod. 


Pounds. 
3,449,658 
1,723,540 
3,121,128 
3,168,800 

472,481 
3,090,084 
7,687,677 
4,867,461 

940,310 
3,278,860 
1,646,012 
1,644,662 
3,254,784 
4,441,721 

340,912 

947,377 
1,305,708 
1,610,760 
1,941,200 
8,164,841 
1,574,822 
1,582,426 
3,446,918 
1,614,992 
1,972,431 
6,482,759 
6,811,068 
3,438,444 
1,097,447 
1,567,677 
7,954,865 
3,279,796 
3,248,289 
8,294,159 
4,025,026 
2,453,916 
1,645,664 
1,644,676 
1,649,167 
7,729,930 
7,274,622 
1,642,112 
1,612.250 
1,247,468 
1,936,669 
3.404,144 
6,803,674 
2,508,185 
1.584,373 
2,245,834 
2.027.580 
5.332.315 
3,122,561 
6,048.476 
1,622,574 
1,641,692 
1,619,232 
3,254,203 
1,253.406 
3.737.581 
4,947.364 
6.435.296 
2,610,992 

995,173 
4.068,629 
1,644,436 
4,634,703 


Price  dellT- 
.  eredat 
reOnery, 

actual  duty. 


) 


} 


! 


3.60S7 
3.4816 
3.4906 
a  4572 
3.3136 
3.4115 
8.1809 
3.tf35 
3.4668 
3.4387 

3.6689 

3.6473 
3.6488 

3.6742 


3.6472 

3.6606 
3.6384 
3.0914 
3.0862 
3.8068 
3.7878 

3.7908 

3.7423 
3.7050 
3.7243 
3.7058 
3.8480 
3.8258 
3.8288 

3.8876 

3.9379 
3  9084 
3.8086 
3.7903 
3.8805 
3.8907 
3.9106 
3.9460 


3.9485 


3.9656 

3.7449 
3.9216 
<$.  WJWl 

3.8654 
3.8399 
3.9489 
3.8121 
3.8756 
3.7817 
3.7326 
3.7855 
3.8840 
3.8961 
3.9796 


7bags  abort. 


78  bags  short. 


18  ba9  short. 


6bagB  abort. 
9  baei  over. 

16  bags  over. 


60  bags  abort. 
177  bags  short. 

3  bags  short. 


8  bags  short. 


2  bags  short. 
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SduduU  of  tugar  purehufd  and  dtlivertd — Con  tinued , 

SUGARS  DELIVERED  AT  BEriNKBY  AFTER  JULY  1. 


lueladlw 


JuM  3a    Cuba. 


do 

i 

i 

:;;::3S:;::;::::::: 

Porto  Rloo 

::;;:t::::;-;:: 

78 

do 

do 

do 

l,5S2.3ti 

a,sM),a«7 


>  Not  completed. 

Slock  of  rew  sugar  on  head  July  1 pounda..  21,041,800 

Cwtalnnw.. 3.WJ 

SugarpurehasedbelortanildBllVflrBii  after  July  1 poODds..  82,>»S0.(W 

BneBT  on  hand  lolf  1 do il,lM«,§oo 

Total  intcmt  In  raw  nigar  July  1 do M,  av'p,  M  ? 

TBSTIKONT  OF  KB.  W.  A.  HOEL. 

Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  committee  your  full  name  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  W.  A.  Hoel. 

The  Chaibman.  And  your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Stirling,  Colo. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  1 

Mr.  Hoel.  Twelve  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  Fort  Morgan  % 

Mr.  Hoei..  I  think  about  48  miles. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  from  Loogmont  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  something  tike  100  or 
120  miles,  I  guess.     I  wouldn't  say  for  sure. 

The  Chairhan.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Hobl.  Eng^ed  in  farming  now. 

TTie  Chaibman.  In  farming  * 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Tha  Chaibman.  Are  you  engaged  in  anything  else  but  fanning  f 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  line  of  business  ? 
,    Mr.  Hoel.  No,  sir. 

Tte  Chairman.  Are  you  eng^ed  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets  % 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  so  engaged  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  or  use  your  own  land  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  teQd  my  own  land. 

The  Chairman.  This  last  year  you  had  how  many  acres  in  sugar 
beets? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Twenty-nine  acres. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  about  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  the  heaviest  I  have  ever  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  own  160  acres^  but  there  is  only  100  acres  of  it  imder 
iri^ation. 

Tne  Chairman.  How  many  beets  do  you  raise  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Fifteen  tons  per  acre  this  year. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  a  good  deal  above  the  average,  isn't  it! 

Mr.  HoEL.  That  is  above  me  average  of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  above  the  average  for  the  whole  district  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  your  land  as  worth ;  the  value 
of  it? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  could  have  sold  it  lots  of  times  for  $126  per  acre 
and  didn't  do  it.     That  is  a  fair  valuation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fair  valuation? 

Mr.  HoEL.  It  might  not  be  to  take  the  whole  160  acres,  but  it  would 
be  worth  $100  per  acre  clear  through,  with  the  diy  land  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  $100  per  acre? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  a  fair  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  land  worth  which  you  have  devoted 
to  beet  culture  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $125  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  irrigated  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  per  acre  for  these  16  tons 
of  beets,  or  what  did  you  average  last  year? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $5.03  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  is  rather 
lower  than  the  average  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  along  a  few  days  after  we  began  the 
harvesting  of  our  beets  a  large  rain  wiich  started  our  beets  to  growing 
again,  ana  the  sugar  content  pushed  down  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  gross  return  per  acre  of  $76.46  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  have  it  $75.88,  but  may  have  made  a  slight  mistake 
in  calculation.  . 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  say  $5.03  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  C'hairman.  And  1 5  tons  exactly  per  acre  is  the  amount  you 
gave  me.     Isn't  there  a  fraction  over  1 5  tons  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  a  right  small  fraction,  maybe. 

The  C'Hairman.  Well,  I  will  take  your  figures. 

Mr.  HoEL.  $75.88  ner  acre  gross  is  what  I  have  made  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  those  beets  t 

Mr.  IIoEL.  Well,  I  figured  the  amount  of  hand  labor,  teamwork, 
and  all,  $38.90. 

The  Chairman.  $38.90  per  acre  cost  to  you  ? 
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Mr.  HoEL.  It  varies  considerably,  according  to  the  distance  a  man 
lives  from  the  dump. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  your  figures  of  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  air. 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  without  going  into  all  of  the  details,  that 
leaves  an  apparent  profit  of  $36.98  per  acre.  Take  from  that  6  per 
eent  on  a  valuation  of  $125  for  your  land,  which  is  $7.50  per  acre 
rental  value,  and  it  still  leaves  you  $29.48  net  per  acre.  What  were 
beet  tops  worth  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  $5  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Adding  the  $5  per  acre  for  tops,  gives  us  $34.48 
profit  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HosL.  I  think  that  a  httle  bit  out  of  the  wav.  Either  vou  or  I 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  have  down  here  $75.88,  as  what  my  beets 
brought  me  an  acre.  The  tops  were  worth  $5  an  acre,  and  that  makes 
a  total  of  $80.88.  Deducting  $38.90  for  my  own  labor  and  the  hand 
labor,  leaves  me  $41.98.  I  counted  my  taxes  and  interest  on  my  land 
at  about  $10  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  difference  between  you  and  me  seems  to  be 
that  you  coimted  the  interest  on  your  land  at  a  different  percentage  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit  higher  than  you  did,  and  then,  too, 
I  didn't  figure  down  to  the  fraction.  I  just  added  these  amounts  up 
on  this  memorandum,  not  taking  care  of  the  fractions,  and  it  made 
this. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  to  pay  taxes,  of  course,  as  all  good  people 
must  do,  especially  it  they  take  the  interest  in  their  Grovemment  that 
they  should  take  and  want  to  do  the  fair  thing. 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  to  take  out  your  taxes  if  you  have 
your  crops  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  man  must  pay  his  taxes  on  the  assessed  value  of 
his  land,  regardless  of  whether  he  raises  crops  or  not  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And,  exclusive  of  taxes,  mj^  figures  are  right  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  fibred  that  after  paying  taxes  and 
allowing  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  land  you  had  a  net 
profit  of  how  much  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  About  $31.98. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  after  paying  interest  on  your  investment 
in  land  devoted  to  beet  culture,  and  taxes  on  the  assessed  valuation 
of  your  land,  hand  labor  and  all  other  labor,  water  rent,  and  so  on, 
you  had  a  net  return  of  $31.98  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  It  gave  me  about  $18.90  per  acre,  counting 
mv  own  labor  for  myself  for  cultivating  these  beets  and  hauling  them 
on,  but  for  the  hand  labor  I  paid  that  out  in  money. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you  $18.90  for  your  own  labor? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  think  fair  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  retium  on  the  money  invested, 
isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibhan.  On  the  labor,  capital,  and  eyerything  involved  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

'Hie  Chairman.  Now,  isn't  that  a  pretty  fair  profit,  Mr.  Hoel  I 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  would  call  it,  wnen  I  get  that  much  out  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  beets,  that  it  is  good  pay  for  doing  the  work  mysdf . 
I  had  the  team  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  farm  product  that  will 
pay  that  well  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  it  hasn't  been  my  experience  there  in  Coku»dD«r 
anywhere  else. 

The  Chairman.  At  present  piieeB  beet  growing  is  about  the  most 
profitable  crop  in  the  pursuit  of  farming  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  i  es,  sir;  taking  the  hail  and  freezes  and  everything  that 
we  have  to  contend  with.  I  had  my  beets  hailed  out  one  day  on  the 
12th  day  of  June,  all  ruined,  and  I  planted  them  again  on  the  1 9th  or 
20th  of  June,  and  I  got 

The  Chairman  (interrupting) .  You  need  not  go  into  all  those 
details:     You  think  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  like  to  have  more  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Oh,  of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  for  us  in  this  world  to 
want  all  we  can  get,  but — — 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  You  sell  for  as  much  as  you  can  get  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  But  the  way  thmgs  are  now  I  am  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that  point.  Have  you  figured 
on  the  percentage  that  the  sugar  factory  makes  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  thin^  the 
way  they  are  now  is  it  not  because  you  feel  that  if  you  got  mto  a 
wrangle,  to  use  a  plain  everyday  expression,  like  two  dogs  fighUn^ 
over  a  bone,  a  tlurd  one  might  come  along  and  take  it  all  away  ¥ 
Did  that  thought  have  anythmg  to  do  with  your  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  No,  I  don't  know  as  it  has.  This  is  a  pretty  good  profit 
for  a  crop  of  any  kind,  whosoever  it  is  or  whatever  it  is,  andl  am 
satisfied.  And  when  one  is  satisfied  I  think  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  is  to  let  well  enough  alone. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  idea  I  have  stated  influence  vou.  or 
does  it  in  any  manner  account  for  your  satisfaction,  that  probably  if 
you  get  into  a  row,  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned,  with  the 
sugar-beet  factories,  the  whole  thing  may  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
tariff  and  hurt  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  I  would  like  to  see  thing|s  remain  just  as  they  are 
now.     We  are  satisfied  with  present  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  just  answer  my  question  that  I  asked  you. 
please.  Has  that  idea  entered  into  your  calculations;  is  that  one  or 
the  arguments  being  made  to  the  sugar-beet  farmers  in.Colorado  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Well,  really  it  is;  yes,  sir.  But  we  haven't  argued  any- 
thing about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  sentiment  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  if  you  got  to  fussing  about  this  division  of 
profits  between  the  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  sugar  factories  the 
tarLff  might  be  lowered  and  hurt  all  of  you  1 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  AU  right;  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  frankly 
about  that.    Do  you  represent  any  oi^anization  in  coming  here? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  Stirling  Real  Estate  Exchansd  sent  me  here 
to  tell  the  truth  about  this  su^ar-beet  matter  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  is  paying  your  expenses  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  Stirling  Real  Estate  Exchange  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  real  estate  men  there,  prac- 
tically. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  association  of  the  real  estate  dealers) 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  imderstanding. 

The  Chairman.  Who  belongs  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  but  a  few  of  their  names. 
ThOT  are 

like  Chairman  (interrupting).  I  don't  care  aaytUng  «lM>iit  flieir 
names.    How  many  people  are  in  it  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  Quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  a  town  is  Sterling  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Something  over  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  an  organization  of  real  estate  dealers  or 
merchants  or  what  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Real  estate  dealers,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Real  estate  dealers  only  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  not  more  than  12  or  15  real  estate  deal- 
ers in  a  town  of  that  size  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there  are  more  than  that 
number. 

The  Chairman.  About  20,  then? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  guess  at  the  number? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Those  20  men,  who  are  real  estate  dealers  in 
Sterling,  sent  you  here  to  Washington  to  present  the  farmers'  view! 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  picked  you  out  to  come  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  the  real  estate  exchange  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
as  a  representative  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  a  mesting  of  the  farmers  to  consult 
over  that  matter  ?  . 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  they  called  one  and  wanted  the  farmers  to  come 
in  but  it  was  so  snowv  and  bad  that  the  farmers  did  not  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  particular  occasion  for  the  real 
estate  exchange  doing  this  ? 

Ml.  HoEL.  1  don't  Jaiow. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  beet  growers  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  sii. 

The  Chairman.  And  aie  not  farmers? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  theu  interest  in  this  beet-sugar  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  I  suppose  they  were  interested  in  seeing  things 
remain  just  as  they  are — ^this  matter  left  alone. 
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The  Chaibman.  Their  idea  was  to  keep  ererything  smooth  and 
lovely? 

Mr.  HoBL.  'Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chaibman.  And  in  agreement  and  accord  i 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Harmonious,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  testimony  given  before 
this  committee  that  had  anything  to  do  with  your  coming  here  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  us  ? 

Mr.  IIoEL.  I  suppose  the  testimony  of  some  of  those  others  did. 

The  Chairman.  Those  representatives  of  the  farmers'  union  stirred 
your  people  up  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  vou  studied  their  testimony } 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  have  read  some  of  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  read  it  all  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Outside  of  the  facts  which  you  have  given  us  about 
what  it  cost  you  to  produce  a  ton  of  beets,  or,  that  is,  what  it  cost 
you  to  farm  an  acre  of  beets,  and  what  you  got  out  of  them,  and  about 
the  general  satisfaction  of  4he  people  out  there  in  Colorado,  and  their 
interest  in  seeing  nothing  done  about  the  tariff  to  disturb  them,  is 
there  any  tiling  you  would  like  to  say  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  American  labor 
tend  my  beets  for  two  years. 

The  Chaibman.  The  hand  labor  ^ 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  rule,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  want  to  add  that  the  same  American 
labor  will  tend  mine  another  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule? 

Mr.  IIOEL.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Usually  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  performed  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  sugar-beet  culture  is  by  foreigners  i 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Foreigners  brought  out  to  the  farms  under  contract 
from  the  large  cities  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  they  may  have  come  from  the  lai^e  cities  in  the 
first  place;  yes,  sir;  but  in  our  place  we  have  no  trouble  at  all.  Ail 
the  farmers  generally  get  their  own  help,  and  there  are  plenty  of  help 
live  right  around  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  get  the  help  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Plenty  hve  right  there,  and  in  the  sumniw  time  they  go 
out  and  live  on  a  man's  farm. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  Pollocks,  Mexicans,  negroes 

Mr.  HoEL  (interrupting;.  We  have  no  negroes  at  all.  They  are 
mostly  Russians,  Japs,  or  German  people. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  they  American  citizens,  those  people  you 
refer  to  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  WeU,  of  course  a  good  many  of  them,  I  suppose,  are  not 
naturalized  yet.  I  mean  that  their  naturalization  p&pers  have  not 
been  taken  out. 

The  Chaibman.  They  are  all  foreigners  ? 
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•Mr.  HoEi..  The  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.'  They  do  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  in  the  st^ar- 
beet  culture  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAmnAN.  The  conditions  on  your  farm  are  the  exce{)tioa 
to  the  general  rule  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  air;  it  is  an  exception. 

T^e  CHAfRBfAN.  Is  there  anything  eke  that  you  care  to  add  t 

Mr.  HoBL.  Well,  I  dc«i't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  any  particular  part  of  the  testimony  of 
any  one  of  those  three  witnesses,  viz,  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  or 
Bodkin,  of  which  complaint  is  made  by  you  that  you  want  to  correct 
except  what  you  have  done  already  1 

Mr.  HoEL.  No  more  than  what  i  have  done  already. 

'The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  wish  to 
ask  any  questions  1 

Mr.  Kaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Mr.  Hoel,  these 
figures  as  to  the  amounts  that  you  g6t  for  your  beets  of  course  you 
got  from  your  reports  received  from  the  sugar  factory? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  ^ou  averted  it  at  $75.88 1 

Mr.  HoBL.  Yes,  sir;  not  counting  S5  per  acre  for  the  tops. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  a  statement  from  each  load  you  took  to  the 
factory  1 

Mr.  H6EL.  For  every  load  we  take  there  we  get  a  statement.  We 
keep  the  weight  ticket  for  eveiy  load,  and  eVeir  month  the  factoiy 
sends  us  a  statement  for  the  number  c4  loads  of  beets  we  hauled. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  your  weigh  ticket  at  the  time  the  load  is 
delivered  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  you  get  a  statement  showing 
the  sugar  content  of  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  plowing,  seed,  plant- 
ing, cultivating,  handwork,  and  harvesting  you  have  made  up  since 
you  were  asked  to  come  here  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  always  had  it  in  my  mind  and  knew 
what  it  was,  generally,  just  as  it  is  on  this  Uttle  memorandum. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand;  we  always  have  these  things  in  our 
mind,  but  sometimes  do  not  definitely  fix  them  there.  You  people 
got  together  and  came  on  here  and  while  coming  on  here  you  ngured 
up  about  what  it  cost  to  raise  these  beets.  You  have  never  taken 
your  farm  and  figured  out  as  you  went  along  what  it  cost  you  to  do 
tliisworkt 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  do  not  keep  a  record  of  every  day's  work  as  I  go 
along,  but  I  know  what  it  costs  me  to  plow  an  acre  of  land,  and 
what  I  can  plant  in  a  day,  and  what  beets  I  can  cultivate  >q  a  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  keep  an  account  of  how  much  m^^ney  you 
have  made  each  year  from  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  I  don't  keep  aiiy  record  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  just  like  the  rest  of  the  farmers  \rno  are  not 
hiring  a  great  many  men — you  put  in  so  much  money  and  take  out 
so  much  for  ^be  Work,  and  then  when  you  get  to  talking  about  it  you 
figure  it  out  t 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  you  did  here  t 
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Mr.  HoEL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask.    * 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  So  far  as  the  Question  of  whether  or  not  your  labor 
is  naturalized,  the  men  that  work  on  your  place,  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  tnat  t 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  hare  seen  their  naturalization  paj^ers  f 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  have  not  seen  them,  but  they  are  American  citizens. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  I  mean  the  Japs  tnat  you  spoke  of  more 
specially. 

Mr.  HoEL.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  thought  you  had  reference  to  my  hand 
labor  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No ;  I  meant  your  own  hand  labor  and  that  of  the 
average  man  in  the  beet  fields  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  that  his  people  were  Americans,  while 
the  others  were  mostly  foreigners. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Oh,  I  didn't  understand  that.  I  suppose  that  the 
interest  the  real  estate  men  hav6  in  sending  you  here  is  to  see  that  the 
value  of  the  farm  lands  in  that  vicinity  keep  up  to  the  present  stand- 
ard, or  increased  if  possible,  because  they  are  in  that  business,  and 
believe  that  the  growing  of  sugar  beets  ennances  the  value  of  all  that 
property  in  the  farming  districts,  and  if  that  is  true,  it  also  enhances 
the  value  of  city  property  as  well  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  1  suppose  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  real  estate  men 
were  interested  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  was  no  organization  of  the  fanners 
to  get  together  and  do  anything. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  say  about  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  as 
to  the  labor  employed  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado  ?  Do  you  think 
he  is  right  or  wrong  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  is  the  situation  up  there  where 
Mr.  Bodkin  lives,  but  I  know  what  is  the  case  down  where  I  live. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  when  the  farmers  needed  labor  to  raise 
beets  they  went  to  the  sugar  company  and  the  company  sent  men  to 
the  slums  and  there  employed  help  and  sent  the  help  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HoEL.  I  can  only  answer  for  myself  and  our  country  at  Stirling, 
and  I  haven't  had  to  have  help  once  from  the  sugar  company. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Is  the  labor  in  your  sugar  fields  the  average  class  of 
farm  labor  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Not  always.  A  good  many  are  Russians  that  have 
only  been  here  a  few  years,  and  you  couldn't  put  them  up  to  the 
standard  of  Americans. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  they  become  citizens  do  they  make  good 
citizens  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  They  are  good.  I  have  two  Russian  neighbors  who 
have  been  over  here  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  both  bought  farms 
adjoining  me  this  spring;  one  of  240  acres  and  one  of  160  acres  that 
adjoins  me.     They  were  beet  hoers  at  one  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  farmers  in  your  vicinity  are  generally  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  you  receive,  and  the  price  you  get  for  your  beets, 
And  you  want  to  be  left  alone  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  If  any  legislation  here  were  to  injure  the  industry 
so  as  to  lower  the  value  of  your  product  you  wish  to  protest  ? 

Mr.  HoEL.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  like  to  see  things  remain  so  we  may 
have  a  fair  price  for  our  beets;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  would  be  wholly  immaterial  to  you  farmers  how 
much  the  sugar  factory  made  under  present  conditions  so  long  as 
they  let  you  alone  to  make  as  much  as  is  designated  in  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Hoel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  we  will  excuse  Mr. 
Hoel,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

TESTIHOITT  OF  MS.  A.  I.  OIBSOV. 

Witness  is  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  nanie? 

Mr.  Gibson.  A.  L.  Gibson,  and  I  might  say,  Abraham  Lincoln 
Gibson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Longmont,  Colo. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  1886. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  James  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  the  gentleman. 

The  Chaibman.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  be  five  or  six  years. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  U.  Combs? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Albert  Dakan  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^sir;  I  saw  him  the  morning  I  left  Longmont. 

The  (yHAiBMAN.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  farmer.  That  is  my  business  entirely,  I 
would  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  outside  line  at  all? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  might  have  some  interests  in  stock  or 
something  like  that  in  some  concerns,  but  I  have  no  other  business. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  sugar  stock  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  beets  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  don't  have  time  to  cultivate  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  cultivate  them  on  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  it  done? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  you  rent  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  go  in  partnership  with  my  tenant.  I  have  three 
different  places  where  I  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  system  do  vou  adopt? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a  place  right  near  Longmont,  practically 
adjoining  Longmont.  That  is,  the  acreage  of  small  tracts  of  lancl 
adjoin  my  place,  and  that  is  the  particular  place  I  will  give  you 
information  about,  and  then  tell  you  about  the  rest  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  The  others  I  rent  and  they  take  care  of  their  own 
beets.  At  this  particular  place  I  fumishea  the  land,  the  water,  the 
seed,  and  pay  $10  on  the  hand  labor.  The  tenant  has  got  to  furnish 
all  the  teams  and  all  the  machineiy  with  which  to  do  the  work.  He 
prepares  the  ground,  getting  it  mto  shape,  plants  the  beets,  cultiyates 
them,  irrigates  them,  pulls  them,  and  delivers  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  divide? 

Mr.  Gibson.  One-half. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  system  what  do  you  realize  per  acre 
net  on  the  land,  not  allowing  for  taxes  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  I  have  raised 
as  high  as  something  like  17  tons  per  acre,  and  as  low  as  10  tons;  some 
800  pounds  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  average? 

Mr.  Gibson.  As  to  the  average  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  figures  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  give  you  in  detail  right  up  to  the  cent,  if  that  is 
what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  For  last  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  suppose  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson    If  you  will  let  me  refer  to  my  notes  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  this  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.  Refresh  your  memory  from  that 
memorandum  and  tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  take  mine  as  the  first  part  of  it.  That  is,  the 
taxes  were  $1.07  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  The  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  taxes  on  my  property.  I 
divide  the  taxes  on  the  whole  place. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  expense  for  my  part  is  as  follows: 

FerMra. 

Taxes $1.07 

Water 53 

Seed 2.00 

Hand  labor  (my  porti<») 10.00 

Total .....1 13.60 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  realize  from  those  beets,  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  got  for  them  $3,157.28. 
,  The  Chairman.  For  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  For  50  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  for  your  part  of  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  got  half  of  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  half  of  the  tops? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  tops  are  left  on  the  place  and  we  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  get  half  of  the  tops  in  that  way,  or 
how  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  we  just  feed  them  to  the  cattle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  and  your  tenant  own  the  cattle  together, 
or  are  they  your  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  we  own  the  cattle  together. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  that  way  you  get  half  of  the  tope ) 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Or,  I  might  go  back  of  that  and  say  that  I 
furnish  the  beet  tops  and  he  does  the  work,  and  we  diride  half  of  the 
profits  in  the  cattle.  We  may  go  in  a  hole  on  the  cattle,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  But  you  have  a  one-half  interest  in  the  cattle  t 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  therefore  you  get  half  of  the  beet  tops  in  their 
being  fed  to  the  cattle  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  $63.14  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  half  of  the  beet  tops  worth  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  said  $5  per  acre,  but  that  is  a  question-- — ^ 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Do  you  think  that  a  fair  estiinate? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  think  that  a  fair  price.  I  would  say  that  is 
all  light.  I  don't  know  that  anybody  got  $5  per  acre  for  tbeiB^ 
however. 

The  Chairman.  They  say  that  is  what  they  are  worth  to  feed  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman,  That  would  make  a  total  of  $65.^4  if  yoq  add 
$2.50  for  your  half  of  the  beet  tops? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  your  investment  and  use 
of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  land  worth  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  can  tell  you  what  I  paid  for  it 
in  1899,  and  I  can  tell  you  what  land  adjoining  me  sold  for  in  blocks 
of  5  and  10  acres. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  take  all  those  things  into  consideration 
and  give  me  your  opinion,  because  all  values  are  matters  of  opinion. 
Just  give  me  your  estimate. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  this  way:  I  know  one  piece  of 
land  that  sold  for  $15,000,  80  acres.  And  20  acres  adjoining  me  sold 
for  $4,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  nearly  as  fine  land  as  Bodkin's.  I 
understood  one  of  you  gentlemen  to  say  that  he  utterly  disputed 
there  being  any  such  land. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Those  are  5  and  10  acre  tracts  that  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  land  adjoins  the  city? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Bodkin's  did,  too? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  Bodkin,  if  you  want  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  Your  land  is  worth  about  what  Bodkin  put  as  a 
value  on  his  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson*  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  figures  show  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  so,  but  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  was  the  value  of  your  land 
per  acre  ?  . 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  this  man  sold  his  place  of  80  acres  near  me  for 
$15,000,  and  mine  being  right  at  it,  it  ought  to  be  worth  a  price  of  $200 
per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  town? 

18869—11 39 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  a  mile  from  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Gibson.  From  my  town,  10  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Yours  from  town  is  about  how  far? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  little  city  is  on  the  comer  and  there  is  a  quarter 
section  of  land  between  me  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  a  quarter  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  and  his  40  acres  come  next. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  town? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  just  a  Httle  burg. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  town  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  mile  from  your  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  from  this  Uttle  city. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  land  in  your  opinion  is  worth  about 
S200  per  acre,  and  Bodkin  said  his  land  was  worth  $250  per  acre  1 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  beheve  that  was  his  testimony. 

The  Chairman,  WeU  now,  that  showed  a  gross  proceeds  of  $65.64 
per  acre  per  year  from  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  didn't  invest  but  how  much? 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60,  but  I  have  to  furnish  the  land  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  $65.64  vou  put  out  $13.60? 

Mr.  Gibson.  $13.60  and  the  land. 

The  Chairman:  This  $63.14  is  your  one-half  interest  in  the  whole 
thing? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  thewhole  amount  of  money  received  from  the 
50  acres  was  $3,157.28,  and  my  half  of  it  would  be  what? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  your  half,  but  that  is  the 
whole  business  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Take  one-half  of  that  and  you  will  get  my 
part. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $31.57  per  acre  that  you  get? 

>  r.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  that  $3,157.28  was  your  half  of  the 
gross  proceeds  from  the  60  acres  ? 

^ir.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  whole  amount  received. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  that  $31.57  and  add  the  $2.50  for  one- 
half  the  tops,  and  it  makes  $34.07.  Then  deduct  the  $13.60,  which 
you  expended,  and  you  have  $20.47  net  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  counted  your  taxes  into  that 
proposition  ? 

^ir.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  figure  your  land  as  worth  $200  per 
acre,  6  per  cent  on  that  would  be  $12  to  come  off  from  that  $20.47  ? 

In  r.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  leaving  $8.47. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  without  doing  anything  but  furnish  a  little 
money,  you  didn't  do  anv  work  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  l)ut  there  was  hardl}^  a  day  but  what  I 
oversaw  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $20.47  for  your  land  without  doing  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaibmak.  Now,  how  does  the  tenant  come  out  i 
Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  tell  you  about  that.     He  charges  up — 

Peraore. 

Plowing .• 12.50 

Harrowing •. 25 

Leveling •. 25 

Drilling * .50 

Cultivating 1. 55 

Ditching , 1. 05 

Irrigating 1. 50 

Plowing  out 2. 50 

Delivery,  at  30  cents  per  ton 3. 24 

Hand  labor 9. 00 

Total 22.34 

The  Chairman.  Back  there  about  the  delivery;  how  many  tons  to 
the  acre  were  there  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Ten  tons  and  817  pounds,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  next  item  was  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  has  to  pay  for  the  topping  and  pulling. 

The  Chairman.  I  thouent  that  was  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  was  hand  labor,  but  I  paid  the  first  part  and  he 
pays  the  next.     It  is  $9  that  he  pays. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  paid  one-half  of  that? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  was  the  origmal  contract,  but  this  year  we  had 
two  different  contracts.  The  Russians  or  Germans  left  and  went  to 
Denver,  and  we  had  another  contractor  to  take  the  topping  and 
pulling. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  foreigners  come  out  from  Denver  to  do 
the  hand  work  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  where  they  came  from  to  do  our 
hand  work. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  every  item? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  you  are  going  to  put  in  $2.50  for  his  one-half 
of  the  tops. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  want  to  understand  his  expenses  first. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  makes  $22.34. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  his  one-half  of  the  proceeds  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  same  as  mine. 

The  Chairman.  $31.57  per  acre  plus  $2.50  for  tops  makes  $34.07, 
and  deducting  the  tenant's  expenses  leaves  him  $11.73  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  $11.73 
per  acre  which  the  tenant  gets  and  the  $20.47  which  I  get  is  what  I 
am  allowed  for  the  land;  or,  taking  off  $12  for  the  land,  leaves  me 
$8.47.     Wouldn't  that  be  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  that  is  not  a  fair  way  of  figuring  it,  I  don't 
think;  because  this  is  this  tenant's  business  all  the  time,  and  you 
come  only  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  am  there  cjuite  often. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  clear  gam  to  you  while  the  tneant  has  to 
keep  his  family  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Every  item  of  work  he  has  performed  he  has  been 
paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  we  will  draw  our  own  deductions  from 
the  figures. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right. 
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Mr.  FoBDNEY.  These  figures  that  you  have  given  figure  the  tenant's 
wages  as  so  much,  and  in  addition  he  gets  $11.73  per  acre  profit,  over 
and  above  his  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  The  tenant  chaises  in  his  own  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  I  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  he  makes  this  profit  of  $11.73  per  acre? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  Perhaps  you  want  to  know  what  my  per- 
centage is  this  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  can  figure  that  for  ourselves,  though  we 
may  not  figure  it  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  mean  the  sugar  content  of  my  beets,  how  much  per 
ton  I  get  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  gave  us  that  just  now? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  averaged$6.31  per  ton  of  beets. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  saccharine  matter  or  sugar 
purity  was  there  in  your  oeets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  give  you  the  sugar  company's  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  Wehave  the  schedule  all  right. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  show  it  to  you  if  you  wisn. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  already  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  your  figures  so  much  for  12  per  cent  and  an 
increase  of  33^  cents  or  25  cents  for  each  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Mine  is  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  sent  me  a  slip  for  the  different  percentages  of 
sugar. 

The  ('hairman.  That  is  what  you  got  for  all  of  the  beets  on  that 
tract  of  50  acres  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  $6.31  per  ton. 

The  (.'hairman.  And  it  amounted  to  the  figure  which  you  gave, 
$3,157.28? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  a  little  better  than  17  per  cent  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  ('hairman.  Is  there  anv  other  particular  matter  that  you 
wanted  to  go  into  that  T  haven  t  asked  you  about  ? 

^Ir.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  something  that  I  either  want  vou 
to  ask  me  about  or  let  me  ask  vou  about,  and  I  don't  know  which  it 
shoiild  be. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  better  tell  us  about  it  as  we  are  trying 

to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  These  are  my  credentials: 

LoNOMONT  Commercial  Association, 

Longmont,  Colo.,  January  6,  191^. 

Chairman  op  the  Special  (/OMMITTee  Investigation  op  the  American  Sitgar 
Refining  Co.  and  Others: 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  Hi)ecial  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Longmont  Com- 
mercial Association  held  January  5,  1912,  the  board  appointed  Mr.  A.  L.  Gibson  to 
represent  this  aaaociation  before  your  honorable  body. 

Afl  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  farmer  of  irreat  experience  and  a  man  highly  tliought  of  in  this 
community,  we  believe  that  ho  is  amply  able  to  give  testimony  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  your  committee,  and  all  courtesy  extended  to  him  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  this  association. 

Yours,  ver>'  respectfully,  V.  R.  Pbnnock,  Pretident 

Clifford  Davis,  Secretary. 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  overlook  that.  What  interest  did  you  come 
here  to  represent  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  shows  there,  the  Longmont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that,  a  business  men^s  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  composed  of  the  business  men  and 
farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Composed  of  business  men  and  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  the  farmers  are. interested  just  as  much  as 
others  in  the  conditions  existing  there. 

The  Chairman.  Has  Longmont  about  8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  they  have  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  selected  you  to  come  out  and  make  these 
representations  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  pay  your  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  pay  my  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  They  da  that^ 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  particular  interest  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Gibson.  To  show  the  conditions  there.  They  think  the  beet 
industry  a  good  industiy,  one  of  the  best  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  To  show  their  interest  in  that  industry  and  their 
support  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  occasion  why  they 
wanted  you  to  come  here  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  had  a  meetii^,  and  I  tliink  they  read  that  night 
some  evidence  from  ilr.  Bodkin  and  Mr.  Dakan. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  wanted  you  to  come  and  contradict 
some  parts  of  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  contradicted  all  parts  of  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Combs,  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr.  Dakan  that  you  wanted  to  con- 
tradict, or  is  there  anything  further  that  you  can  think  of  that  you 
specially  want  to  talk  to  us  about  that  I  have  not  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  that  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  their  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Part  of  it,  but  not  all  of  it.  I  saw  some  of  it  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  Chairman.  Extracts  were  published  in  your  papers  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  all  of  their  evidence  given  at  our 
hearings  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  some  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  now  any  particular  part  of  it  that  you 
want  to  tell  us  about;  any  specific  thing  they  said  that  you  do  not 
agree  with  them  about ;  if  so,  what  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  yes ;  I  want  to  contradict  Mr.  Bodkin's  evidence 
so  far  as  our  beet  help  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  About  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  contradicting  him  in  terms  or  jiist  on 
substantial  facts  stated  oy  him  to  this  committee  that  the  labor  that 
performed  the  handwork  were  brought  out  on  contracts  from  the  big 
cities.     Is  that  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  said  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  were  just  terms  used. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  my  recollection  is 
that  he  was  very  positive  and  explicit  in  his  statement  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  will  change  my  question.  Is  it  true  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  that  do  this  farm  nandwork  are  foreigners 
that  are  brought  from  the  poorer  quarters,  to  use  a  less  offensive 
term;  is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  false,  and  I  will  give  you  my 
reasons  for  my  view.  My  understanding  is  that  the  labor  that  came 
there  came  from  Nebraska,  and 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Didn't  you  say  something  just  now 
about  bringing  people  from  Denver,  or  your  own  people  going  back 
to  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  ones  that  we  hired. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  great  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  call  it  a  fairly  good  sized  city. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  great  western  cities'? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  your  experience  corroborates  what  he 
said  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  they  go  to  the  slums  for  them;  no. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  confining  your  fault-finding  to  the 
use  of  the  word  ''slums"  more  than  to  anything  else.  That  mav 
have  been  oratorical;  I  don't  know.  What  else  are  you  finding  fauft 
with  except  the  use  of  the  word  ''slums"?  Those  people  are  the 
poorer  people  ? 

Mr.  (jiBsoN.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  a  laboring  class  of  people. 

The  Chairman.  They  live  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city  when  they 
go  back  to  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.     Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  live  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York 
if  they  went  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  CI'hairman.  They  live  in  what  is,  in  common  vernacular, 
called  the  ^'slums''? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  suT)pose  that  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  Mr.  Bodkin's  statement  such  an  out- 
ra<joous  lie,  if  that  is  tnie  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  such  an  outrageous  lie. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  false  then  ?  You  say  that  it  is  false, 
and  yet  in  your  own  testimony  you  admit  that  it  is  true;  why  is  his 
statement  false? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Whv,  I  don't  think  that  thev  all  come  from  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  He  didn't  sav  that  tliev  all  came  from  Denver,  as 
I  remember  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  to  say,  as  for  my  help,  I  never  went  outside  of 
the  city,  or  outside  of  inv  place  to  get  any  help  that  came  there. 

The  Chairman.  Thev  came  from  Denver? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  from  Denver. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  thev  come  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Usually  in  the  spring,  when  we  got  out  our  contracts, 
thev  come  and  look  over  the  ground. 

Tfhe  Chairman.  They  came  out  from  Denver? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  work  in  the  beet  fields  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  go  back  to  Denver  when  the  work  is  over? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  dia  in  my  case. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  what  respect  has  Mr.  Bodkin  falsely  rep- 
resented the  situation  to  this  committee?  Do  you  just  object  to  his 
use  of  the  word  ''slums"  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  wouldn't  say  that  these  people  live  in  the 
finer  quarters  of  the  city  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  no;  they  are  the  working  classes. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  living  in  what  is  commonljr  called  "the 
slums"  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Denver,  and  other  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Perhaps  so,  but  the.  ones  that  took  our  contract  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Thd  ones  that  took  the  contract  to  pull  our  beets  last 
were  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Longmont. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  them  as  white  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  don't  know  what  they  are  myself  and  am  simply 
trying  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  came  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  people  of  our  blood  and  color  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  they  are  as  dark  as  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  a  different  race  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  Uve  in  the  poorer  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  down  in  the 
south  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  don't  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  never  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  are  people  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  siippose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  also  have  a  letter  from  the  University  of  Colorado, 
which  possibly  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  on  the  proposition  stated  by  Mr.  Bod- 
kin that  he  could  not  get  the  University  of  Colorado  to  analyze  his 
beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Explain  that. 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  will  just  read  the  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

University  op  Colorado, 

Boulder y  Colo.y  January  5 y  1921. 
Mr.  Clifford  Davis, 

SecreUsry  Longmont  Commercial  Auociationy 

Longmontf  Colo. 

Dear  Sm:  I  have  your  letter  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  Univeistty  of  Colorado 
in  the  matter  of  chemical  analyses.  The  university,  as  such,  does  not  make  chemical 
analyses  for  the  public;  it  has  not  extra  funds  and  teaching  force  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  repents  do  allow  certain  departments  to  do  expert  work  on  their 
own  account  to  a  limited  extent,  provided  this  work  does  not  interfere  witibi  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  departments.  In  accord  with  this  general  practice,  Dr.  Ekeiey,  pro- 
lessor  of  chemistry,  made  an  analysis  of  beets  for  certain  parties,  and  offered  to  make 
further  tests,  of  course,  under  the  conditions,  at  a  certain  cost  for  the  service.  Any 
charges  or  implications  that  may  have  been  made  not  in  accord  with  this  statement  I 
believe  to  be  incorrect. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  H.  Baker. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  know  anything  about  whether  Mr.  Bod- 
kin went  there  and  tried  to  get  that  analysis  made  or  not,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  not  contradict  his  evidence  in  that 
respect  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  no  further  than  this  letter  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  do  not  know  about.  You  are  only  stat- 
ing what  you  know  about  these  things  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  evidence  was  eotten  by  the  Longmont 
Commercial  Association,  as  you  will  see  the  letter  from  the  president 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  is  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Longmont  Commercial  Association. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  say  anything  in  that  letter  about  Mi- 
Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  not  directly,  but  say  anybody. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now^  have  to  adjourn,  as  the  hour  has 
arrived,  but  will  conclude  with  your  testimony  to-morrow  morning. 

And,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  10.30  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Friday,  January  12,  1912. 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Suqar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  Friday^  January  IS.  191t. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hardwick 
(chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIKOinr  OF  KB.  A.  I.  OIBSOH— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  believe  yesterday,  when  the  com- 
mittee adjourned,  we  wer^  discussing  the  labor  question,  and  the 
chairman  had  asked  you  to  point  out  sjpecificallv  not  so  much  the 
conclusions,  as  about  which  you  differea  from  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the 
other  witnesses  about  whose  testimony  you  complain,  but  the  precise 
facts  which  you  say  they  have  not  fairly  represented  to  the  commit- 
tee.   Can  you  give  us  anything  further  on  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  I  took  his  testimony  home  and  looked  it  over 
as  well  as  I  could  last  evening,  and  I  want  to  deny  some  of  the 
charges  which  he  makes — that  is,  I  want  to  deny  the  charge  made 
against  the  University  of  Colorado  as  not  being  true  about  making 
those  tests. 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  tests  by  the  University  of 
Colorado — that  they  had  refused  to  make  the  tests? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  as  shown  by  the  letter  I  left  with  you  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  has  gone  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  with  its  contents  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  read  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  letter  did  not  deny  that  Mr.  Bodkin  had 
made  an  application  to  them  and  had  been  refused? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  simply  undertook  to  state  the  policy  of  the 
university  in  general  terms? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  they  would  make  the  tests. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  your  own  loiowledge  you  loiow  nothing 
whatever  about  the  truth  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  this  evidence  was  got  for  me  by  the  Commer- 
cial Club. 

The  Chairman.  If  is  simply  a  letter  which  the  university  has 
written  in  defense  of  its  own  policy  and  practices  ?  You  know  noth- 
ing of  your  own  knowledge  about  the  facts  stated  therein? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

3CG7 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  refer  to? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  wish  to  deny  the  testimony  about  our  cheap  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  on  what  page  of  the  record 
that  is? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not'remember.  Twenty  dollars  an  acre 
is  a  pretty  good  price  for  labor  when  a  whole  family  can  make  from 
$1.75  to  $2  a  day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  those  witnesses  say  anything  about  cheap 
labor  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  that  they  got  the  cheap  labor  from  the  slums. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  that  before. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  he  said  it  was  cheap  labor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  stated  it  Was  $2-a-day  labor,  and  that  you  had 
to  "  go  some  "  to  get  labor  as  cheap  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gibson,  is  that  cheap  labor? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  No ;  I  wouldn't  consider  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  language  of  his  do  you  take  exception 
to?    We  went  over  the  slirnis  matter  ndly  yesterday. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  told  me  what  it  is  about  the  labor 
situation  you  take  exception  to. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  he  thought 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  he  thought,  but 
what  he  testified  to. 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  the  help  was  gotten  from  the  slums.  I  do  not 
consider  them  slums. 

The  Chairman.  We  went  over  that  fully.  You  stated  you  brought 
your  people  from  Denver  and  that  they  lived  in  the  poorer  quarters 
of  the  larger  cities,  and  that  you  did  not  consider  them  slums.  I 
do  not  care  anything  at  all  about  the  difference. 

Mr.  Gibson.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  specific  statement  he  made  you 
want  to  give  us  further  light  on? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  I  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  his  land  is  worth  $250 
an  acre,  for  the  reason  that  land  in  Colorado  has  got  to  have  a  good 
water  right  before  it  is  worth  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  examine  his  testimony  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  said  his  land  was  good 
irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  ought  to  be  if  he  values  it  at  $250,  and  he  had  to 
hire  water  to  irrigate  his  beets. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  hire  water,  did  he?  ^ 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  he  simply  charged  up  what  the  water 
would  have  cost  him  if  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  you  will  find  he  hired  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  had  the  impression  there  was«not  any  beet  land  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  except  irrigated  land. 

Mr.  Gibson.  There  may  be  some  dry  lands  above  ditches. 

Mr.  Malbf.  Is  that  beet  land? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Malby.  I  am  talking  about  beet  land.  I  said  my  understand- 
ing was  that  there  was  not  any  beet  culture  except  in  irrigated  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Bodkin's  state- 
ment on  that  subject : 

Mr.  Bodkin.  To  start  with,  you  have  got  to  have  the  land.    That  rents,  In.  our 
neighborhood,  for  $20  cash  rent  per  acre. 
Mr.  Raker.  Yon.  are  going  now  on  a  cash  basis? 
Mr.  Bodkin.  Tes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  that  land  worth? 
Mr.  Bodkin.  For  my  field  I  have  been  offered  $250  an  acre. 

You  do  not  deny  that  statement? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  deny  he  was  offered  that. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

But  beets  would  grow  on  unimproved  land  just  as  well,  which  would  be  worth 
only  $150  an  acre.    Of  course,  that  is  way  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  this  $250  land  would  you  have  a  water  right? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Of  course;  and  this  cheaper  land  would,  too:  but  I  have  other 
Improvements  and  other  things  on  my  land,  and  it  is  closer  to  town.  I  am  say- 
ing that  sugar  beets  would  grow  away  out  from  town  on  unimproved  ground 
which  could  be  had  for  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  By  Improvements,  you  mean  buildings? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  buildings,  and  not  improvements  of  the  ground  Itself, 
as  by  fertilization? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes;  improvements  and  a  desirable  place  to  live;  that  is  what 
I  refer  to. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  $250  land  is  land  that  is  fenced  and  has  been  plowed  and  has 
sufficient  houses  and  grounds  and  all  sufficient  farm  buildings  on  it  to  run  a 
place  that  would  make  it  convenient. 

Mr.  Bodkin.  And  close  to  the  dump  and  elevators,  and  close  to  town,  with 
mail  and  telephone  and  everything. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  what  I  included;  and  with  the  water  rights;  and  the 
water  right  paid  goes  with  that  land? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Tee. 

You  have  heard  that  testimony.  Do  you  conclude  from  that  testi- 
mony that  Mr.  Bodkin's  land  has  water  rights,  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say  that  he  has  water  rights ;  but  if  he  has  to  hire 
water 

The  Chaikman  (interposing).  Of  course,  if  he  has  to  hire  it  he 
hasn't  got  it. 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  did  hire  it. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  you  go  on  and  read  his  testimony  and  you  will 
find  he  did  hire  water.    I  will  read  it  for  you : 

Mr.  Rakes.  That  is  labor? 

Mr.  Bodkin.  Yes.  The  next  Is  three  cultivatings,  at  50  cents  per  acre  each, 
$1.60  for  the  three;  second  ditching,  50  cents  per  acre;  second  irrigation,  for 
the  labor,  $1;  cultivating  after  that,  50  cents  per  acre;  ditching  after  that,  50 
cents  per  acre;  third  irrigation,  $1  per  acre.  Price  of  the  water  for  this  third 
Irrigation,  $3  33  per  acre.  That  is,  for  the  labor  for  the  third  irrigation,  $1; 
and  the  price  I  paid  for  the  water  for  the  third  irrigation  is  $3.33  per  acre. 

Now,  I  say  that  land  in  Colorado  to  be  worth  $250  an  acre  has  got 
to  have  a  water  right  so  you  never  have  to  hire  any  water. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  this  be  true,  that  what  he  meant  was  he 
diarged  up  in  his  expense  account,  like  you  gentlemen  all  do,  what 
it  was  worth  if  he  did  have  to  buv  it? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  What  did  he  want  to  charge  it  up  for  if  he  didnH 
have  to  hire  it ! 

The  Chairhian.  What  do  you  charge  the  land  up  for  if  you  do 
not  have  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  you  have  ^ot  a  good  right  it  is  not  worth  $3.33. 

Mr.  Malby.  Your  idea  is  if  he  allows  himself  $20  an  acre  for  rent 
of  the  land  he  ought  not  to  charge  for  the  water  in  addition  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  charge  up  rent  for  my  land  in  my  statement* 

The  Chairaian.  Did  you  charge  anything  for  irrigation  in  the 
statement  you  gave  us? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  you  own  an  irrigation  right? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  Mr.  Bodkin  did? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  charge  up  for  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  did. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  one  minute. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  charge  for  irrigation  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  the  assessment. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  the  water  rate  which  you  pay? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  charge  for  uie  assessment  on  the  ditch. 

The  Chairman.  You  charge  what  you  pay  for  maintaining  the 
irrigation  system  which  you  pay  as  a  landlord? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  your  criticism  as  to  what  Bodkin 
charges  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  charges  up  $20  an  acre  for  rent.  If  he  rented  his 
land  outriffht  to  some  one  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  water  tax 
on  it  just  the  same. 

The  Chairbian.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  know  whether 
his  land  has  water  rights  or  not? 

Mr,  Gibson.  I  know  that  it  has  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  real  mistake  Bodkin  made  is  charging 
a  higher  price  for  his  land,  and  putting  in  the  irrigation  charges 
just  as  if  he  had  to  hire  thj^m ;  is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  point.  I  want  to  show  his  land 
is  not  worth  it,  because  the  land  adjoming  him,  nearer  town,  was  sold 
for  $150  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  a  water  right. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  any  lands  near  yours 
that  would  sell  for  less  than  $225  i 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  500  acres  worth  less  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  hardlv  proof  that  Bodkin's  land  is  not 
worth  $250. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  going  to  show  what  land  adjoining  him  sold  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  same  standard  to  you 
that  you  apply  to  him,  to  see  whether  your  criticism  is  just  or  not. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Just  across  the  road  wHich  corners  with  nim  was  sold 
for  $105  an  acre,  with  just  as  good  water  rights.  The  water  carne 
out  of  the  same  ditch  and  out  of  the  Same  lake. 
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The  Chairman.  Values,  particularly  ^hen  people  are  Taluing  their 
own  property,  are  nearly  always  qu^ions  of  opinion,  aiul  there  is 
a  ffood  deal  of  room  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  naturally  consider,  if  some  one 
offered  him  that,  I  would  think  that  two  fools  met. 

Mr.  Malby.  Unless  he  took  it  ?  ^ 

.  Mr.  Gibson.  Unless  he  took  it ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  if  some  one  were  to  take 
your  land  at  the  valuation  you  put  on  iti 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  did  not  put  a  valuation  on  it. 

l^he  Chairman.  I  thought  you  valued  it  at  $225  an  acre. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  myself.  I  said  something  like  that.  I  will  show 
you  the  difference  between  my  water  right  and  his.  I  have  two  water 
rights  in  the  oldest  ditches  in  that  country,  and  I  do  not  have  to  hire 
water  at  $3.33  to  put  water  on  the  land.  The  assessment  of  miae  you 
will  find  is  53  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  do  you  mean  by  ^^  assessment ''  f 

Mr.  GiBSQN.  Assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ditch  for  the 
year  There  will  usuaUy  be  more  or  less  expense  attached  to  it  dur- 
ine  the  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  is  a  company  ditch  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  They  are  all  company  ditches.  The  farmers  go  into 
a  company,  and  each  man  will  have  shares  of  stock  in  the  ditch. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  apply  to  Bodkin  as  well  as  yourself! 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  air.  On  one  of  my  places  I  am  under  the  same 
ditch  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  F.  M.  Downer } 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  know  Mr.  Downer. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  good  friend  of  yours? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  rather  think  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  A  close  friend? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Well,  I  would  say,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  close  business  and  political  associates? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is  in  Denver  and  I  am  in  Longmont,  but  we  are 
friends. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downer  was  the  man  instrumental  in  occa- 
sioning the  turning,  over  of  the  Longmont  factory  to  the  Great  West- 
em  Sugar  Co.  ? 

Mr.  (jiBSON.  I  was  (me  of  the  ones  that  helped  to  get  up  the  acreage 
for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  were  instrumental  in  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  was;  yes,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  before  there  was 
any  factory  in  northern  Colorado  I  went  to  Rocky  Ford  and  looked 
over  the  sugar  factory  in  Rocky  Ford,  as  one  of  a  committee  from  all 
up  and  down  the  line,  and  we  tried  to  get  a  factory  at  Longmont  and 
were  not  successful. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  a  man  working  for  you  named 
Harliss? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  Tom  Harliss.  He  has  been  with  me  six 
years. 

The  Chairbian.  What  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  A  farmer. 

The  Chaibican.  Is  he  one  of  your  bosses  ? 
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Mr.  Gibson.  I  hardly  think  so. 

The  Chaibmak.  He  rents  land  from  you  and  grows  beets  on  the 
land  he  rents  from  you? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  your  relation  with  him? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  employing  Bufr- 
sian  labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  We  both  employ  them. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  he  nave  any  trouble  with  his  Bussian  labor 
last  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  did  not,  but  they  had  some  trouble  with  them- 
selves. 

The  Chaibman.  And  he  turned  them  off  and  sent  them  back  to 
Denver? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  What  became  of  them?    What  was  the  trouble? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  The  man  and  his  wife  had  trouble  among  themselves 
and  separated.  That  was  the  trouble  and  that  was  the  reason  they 
did  not  stay  with  me. 

The  Chaibman.  They  were  with  you,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  On  my  place. 

The  Chaibman.  But  in  the  employ  of  this  man  Harliss,  were  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  they  were  there  on  the  place. 

The  Chaib3£an.  They  were  on  the  part  of  your  land  which  be 
rented  ? 

Mr.  GrosoN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  say  he  did  not  dismiss  them  in  violation 
of  the  contract? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  they  quit  and  separated. 

The  Chaibman.  And  their  places  were  supplied  with  Mexican 
labor? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  This  same  family,  when  they  got  into  trou- 
ble, the  wife  went  to  Denver  and  sued  for  maintenance,  I  think  you 
would  call  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Alimony? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  Alimony;  and  she  sued  as  a  poor  person,  and  they 
had  their  trial  in  Boulder,  and  I  was  subpoenaed  to  come  there,  and 
also  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  the  cashier's  testimony  showed  that 
they  brought  to  Longmont  $650  as  poor  people. 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  doing  pretty  well  for  ordinary  laborers. 

Mr.  GmsoN.  Yes,  sir;  first-rate  to  come  from  the  slums. 

The  Chaibman.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  people  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  got  a  photograph  of  one  of  them  which  I  will 
show  you.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  $20  an  acre  they  get 
they  are  also  furnished  a  house  and  water,  and'  a  place  for  a  garden, 
and  a  place  for  chickens,  and  a  place  for  a  cow.  [Exhibiting  pho- 
tograpn  to  the  committee.] 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Gioson,  how  many  banks  are  there  in  Long- 
mont ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Three. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  interested  in  the  Emerson  &  Buckingham  Bank- 
ing &  Trust  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  this  bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  You  are  one  of  the  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  the  sugar  company  do  business  with  this 
bank  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
always  done  business  over  across  tne  street  with  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Bank  and  all  the  checks  I  have  ever  gotten  from  them  have 
been  at  the  Farmers'  National  Bank. 

The  Chaibman.  In  other  words,  when  the  sugar  company  paid  you 
any  money  they  paid  you  with  a  check  on  the  Farmers'  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  have  an  account 
with  the  other  banks  also  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  kiiow. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  in  the  Farmers'  National 
Bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  a  director,  although  a  stock- 
holder, in  the  other  bank? 

Mr.  Gibson.  That  is  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  I  told  you  that  the  land  across  the  road  sold 
for  $125  an  acre,  which  I  consider  just  as  good  land  as  his,  with  just 
as  good  improvements  and  all.  I  want  to  say  that  this  little  town — 
I  want  you  to  get  this  straight — which  is  called  Meade  is  not  a  town. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  burg,  what  I  would  call  a  loading  station. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  a  church  and  schoolhouse  f 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  has  a  church  and  schoolhouse ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  few  little  stores? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  there  are  two  stores. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  village,  then,  rather  than  a  town? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  The  majority  of  the  business  houses  are 
vacant.    It  has  gone  down. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  railroad  station  there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  no  town  there  until  the  sugar 
company  built  a  road  through  that  section  of  the  country  for  the 
delivering  of  beets  for  the  farmers  that  raised  beets  through  that 
country,  and  they  put  these  loading  stations  along  every,  perhaps, 
4  miles,  so  the  people  won't  have  to  haul  more  than  2  miles  to 
the  dump;  and  I  think  all  land  in  that  country  has  increased  in 
value  I  will  say  $75,  and  it  is  due  entirely  to  this  road  going  through 
our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  I  want  to  say  that  60  of  the  beet  raisers  who 
raised  beets  for  the  sugar  factory  this  past  year'are  help  that  came 
to  our  country  to  work  in  the  beet  fields  when  we  first  commenced  to 
raise  beets,  and  if  you  want  them  I  will  give  you  the  names. 
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The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  the  names. 

Mr.  Gibson.  What  I  have  here  was  gotten  for  me  by  the  commer- 
cial association,  and  I  want  to  show  them  I  have  done  what  they 
asked  me  to  do.    The  exact  number  is  68. 

•Mr.  FoRONEY.  Sixty-three  farmers  located  at  that  station? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  furnish  beets  to  Longmont. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  where  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  his  beets  f 

Mr.  GmaoN.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Bodkin  loads  at  Meade,  but  they  go  to 
Lonpiont,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  not  put  the  names  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  number  is  68. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  list  which  the  real  estate  ezohange  got 
up  for  you  to  show  how  many  farmers  there  were  now  raising  beets 
wno  formerly  came  there  as  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  names  that 
appears  here  is  a  man  who  worked  for  me;  he  and  his  family.  I 
thmk  it  was  the  second  year  I  raised  beets,  and  that  was  when  I 
raised  them  for  the  Loveland  factory,  before  the  Longmont  factory 
was  built.  That  man  told  me  not  over  three  months  ago  that  he  had 
bought  160  acres  of  land  and  paid  for  it,  10  miles  from  our  place,  in 
one  piece,  and  he  had  35  acres  that  joined  up  to  the  town  of  Ber- 
thoud,  that  he  had  not  quite  paid  for.  The  name  of  the  man  I  speak 
of  is  Jacob  Klein. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Were  they  foreigners? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  what  you  call  Bussians. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakinf 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  Mr.  Dakin. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  him  very  well  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes ;  I  know  him  quite  well. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  lawyer  of  character  and  standing  in  his 
community  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  He  is ;  j^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  nice  man  and  gentleman? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  that  Mr.  DaKin  is  a  nice  fellow.  There  was 
nothing  ever  against  him  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  a  fairly  good  practice  for  a  town  of  that 
size? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  he  is  what  I  would 
call  a  successful  lawyer.  Perhaps  you  gentlemen  would  not  call 
him  a  successful  lawyer.  I  haraly  think  you  would  want  him  to 
attend  to  your  business.    I  know  I  w^ould  not  want  him  to  attend  to 

mine. 

Mr.  FoRD^EV.  A  sort  of  justuje-of-the-peace  lawyer? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  not  hardly ;  but  a  nice  fellow. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  reputable  gentleman  and  citizen,  whether 
you  regard  him  as  a  successful  lawyer  or  not? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  he  is. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  vou  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  want  to  say  that  practically  all  the  small  beet  rais- 
ers that  raise  10  acres  or  less  take  care  of  their  own  beets. 

The  Chairman.  The  small  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson,  Yes,  sir;  the  small  farmers  take  care  of  th^r  beets 
with  their  own  families. 
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The  Chairman.  And  this  foreieii  h;bor  we  have  been  speaking  of 
is  required  on  the  larger  farms — lubove  10  acres? 

Mr.  jQjsflON.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  also  like  to  contradict  'Mr.  Bod- 
kin's testimony  in  regard  to  the  sugar  company  owning  the  papers 
in  Colorado  and  the  politics  of  Colorado.    Tnat  would  be  impossible. 

The  Chaihhak.  Did  he  say  he  owned  the  papers? 

Mr.  Gimovj.  If  I  understood  it  correctly,  that  was  stated  in  Mr. 
Bodkin  V  testimony. 

The  Chaikman.  Not  exactly,  as  I  recall  it.  I  think  "  controlled  *' 
is  a  better  word. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Then,  maybe  it  was  "  controlled." 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  said  the  farmers  could  not  get  anything  into 
the  papers  stating  their  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Gibson,  t  would  say  that  is  absolutely  false,  and  as  far  as 
their  controlling  the  politics  of  the  State,  I  think  that  is-  not  true. 
I  will  admit  that  politics  in  Colorado  are  not  as  nice  and  as  pleasant 
as  what  perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  your  politics.  I  was  going 
to  say,  unfortunately  for  Colorado,  we  are  Democratic. 

The  Chairman,  t.  can  understand  some  of  your  testimony  now. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Because,  you  see,  we  have  not  very  many  United 
States  Senators  from  Colorado,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  we  have  but  one,  and  he  is  a  Kepublican 
Senator. 

Mr.  Gibson.  And  the  other  one  ought  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  sugar  people  deeply  concerned  in  politics 
in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  heard  of  them  entering  politics  in  my  life; 
I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  sympathize,  though,  with  the  protective  poli- 
cies of  the  Bepublican  Parly? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  certainly  do,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  gathered  as  much.  I  ask  you  that,  as  long  as 
you  have  brought  the  matter  up  yourself. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  glad  you  asked  me,  because  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  long  as  you  have  brought  up  this  ques- 
tion, I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  a  sort  of  politician  out  there,  Mr. 
Gibson? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  a  politician. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  a  sort  of  political  lieutenant  out 
there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No ;  I  deny  the  charge  absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  a  man,  I  believe  you  said,  by  the  name 
erf  Downei'? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir ;  a  director  of  the  mint. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  a  sort  of  boss  out  there  in  politics? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  he  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  not  a  very  influential  man  in  politics  out 
there? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  in  our  country.    He  does  not  live  there  at  all. 

The  CsiAiRMAK.  He  lives  in  Denver  and  polls  the  strings  from 
there:  and  are  vou  not  recognized  as  his  political  lieutenant  in 
BonlMr  County  f 
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Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  deny  that  absolutely.  They  all  know  I  ani 
a  Republican,  and  I  express  myself  so,  and  I  take  that  much  interest 
in  politics  that  I  go  to  the  primaries  and  aim  to  get  as  good  people 
as  possible. 

The  Chaibman.  You  always  take  an  active  interest  in  politics? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  say  I  really  take  an  active  interest  in  it. 

The  Chaibman.  And  you  would  not  like  to  be  classed,  then,  as 
©ne  of  the  active  political  leaders  in  the  Eepublican  Party  of  Boulder 
County  ? 

Mr;  Gibson.  No;  I  would  not. 

The  Chaibman.  And  that  would  not  be  a  fair  statement  of  your 
position  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  not  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention, 
I  do  not  think,  for 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  Are' you  on  the  executive  commit- 
tee, or  anything  of  that  sort  1 

Mr.  Gibson  (continuing  answer).  For  four  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  any  personal  active  connection  with  the 
party  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  never  looked  at  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  about  that,  and  I  don't  know  just  what  there  is  in  it.  If 
he  testified  to  anything  about  my  being  connected  with  politics 

The  Chaibman  (interposing).  There  was  no  testimony  on  that 
subject,  and  I  was  just  asking  the  question  to  find  out.  Have  you 
about  concluded  your  schedule? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can  think  of  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
last  evening  between  yourself  and  the  witness  about  the  real  defini- 
tion of  the  word  used  by  Mr.  Bodkin  as  to  what  "  slums  "  meant,  and 
the  record  will  show  that  the  witness  stated  that  good  laboring 
people  came  from  the  slums  in  the  cities.  Now,  I  do  not  think  the 
witness  intended  to  make  any  such  statement,  or  to  imply  that  the 
honest,  hard-working  laboring  men  inhabited  or  lived  in  the  slums  of 
the  cities. 

The  Chaibman.  He  denied  saying  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  But  he  was  made  to  say  that. 

The  Chaibman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  there  is  a  vast 
itifference  between  the  locality  in  a  town  where  honest,  hard-working 
people  live  and  those  who  live  in  the  slums,  and  in  order  to  define 
that  I  went  to  the  dictionarv  last  night,  and  here  is  what  the  dic- 
tionary says  about  the  word  "  slums  " : 

Slums :  A  low,  filthy  quarter  of  a  city  or  of  a  town ;  a  street  or  place  where 
debauched  and  criminal  persons  live  or  resort. 

Now,  that  is  not  the  kind  of  people  you  employ  on  your  farms 
cultivating  beets,  is  it! 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  what  Mr.  Bodkin  said. 

Mr.  Gibson.  So  far  as  that  goes,  I  was  going  to  ask  this  morning 
what  he  would  mean  by  '^  slums  "  himself,  so  I  could  know  what  the 
term  '^  slums  "  means.  Now,  this  same  man  who  worked  for  us  in 
the  spring  worked  in  the  iron  works  in  Denver  all  winter  and  came 
there  in  the  spring. 
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Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Then,  as  to  that  question,  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take 
issue  with  Mr.  Bodkin  that  the  people  who  work  in  the  beet  fields 
of  Colorado  do  not  come  from  the  slums? 

Mr.  OiBsoN.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  They  are  not  criminals  and  debauched  persons; 
they  are  honest,  hard-working  laboring  people? 

Mr.  GmsoN.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say  of  the  people  who  work  in  the 
beet  fields  in  and  around  Longmont  that  one-third  live  in  and  around 
Ijongmont  in  these  same  shacks  we  have  on  the  ranch,  and  get  their 
rent  free,  and  live  there  all  winter. 

The  Chaibmak.  Gunny  shacks? 

Mr.  GnsBOK.  They  are  made  just  the  same  as  the  houses.  They  live 
in  the  houses. 

Tile  Chaibman.  Are  they  gunny  shacks  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No  ;  thev  are  made  of  boards. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  of  tar  paper  and  gunny  sacks? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes;  they  put  tar  paper  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  Gunny  sacks  donx  go  into  them? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  have  in  the  house. 

Mr.  FoRONSY.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am  familiar  with  the  class  of  labor 
employed  in  the  beet  fields  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  on  leaving 
this  room  last  ni^ht,  and  thinking  this  matter  over,  I  discovered  a 
lot  of  ladies  here  m  the  hall  on  their  knees  scrubbing  these  halls,  and 
in  my  opinion  that  is  more  degi*aded  work  than  work  in  the  beet 
fields.    What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Rak^.  You  do  not  call  that  degraded  work,  do  you,  working 
for  an  honest  living? 

Mr.  Gibson.  If  you  call  working  in  the  beet  fields,  out  in  the  sun- 
shine, degraded. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  this  work  just  as  good  and  honest  as  any  other 
work  people  can  do  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  say,  if  it  is  degraded. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  no  honest  work  is  degrading.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Gibson,  you  take  exception  to  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Bodkin  and  others,  if  there  were  any  others  who  made 
that  statement,  that  the  politics  of  the  State  of  Colorado  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bodkin  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  stated  also  that  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  State  was  under  the  control  of  the  sugar  company  and  that  they 
would  not  give  a  test  to  the  farmers  of  the  suffar  contents  of  the  beets, 
for  fear  the  sugar  company  would  use  its  influence  in  the  legislature 
and  stop  the  appropriation  for  the  agricultural  department ;  is  that 
true! 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  would  not  sav  it  was. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  He  also  maae  that  statement  as  to  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Colorado.  You  have  said  you  do  not  believe  that  is 
correct f 

Mr.  GiBSDN.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  He  said  he  could  not  get  .a  test  either  through  the 
agricultural  department,  the  State  university,  or  from  oay  indi- 
vidual chemist  in  the  State — or  he  had  been  unable  to  get  Hr-^iecauae 
they  all  said  they  did  not  want  to  offend  the  sugar  company.  Do  you 
think  that  condition  exists  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  GiBSOK.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  condition  exists. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Has  that  been  your  experience? 

Mr.  GnasoK.  I  never  had  any  experience  in  having  any  tests  made, 
if  that  is  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  yesterday  the  experience  you  had  had  in 
tests  made  by  some  gentlemen  you  had  employed  from  Perry. 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir;  that  was  another  gentleman  who  testified 
yesterday. 

Mr;  Malby.  Mr.  Gibson,  I  was  not  here  yesterday  to  hear  your  'tes- 
timony, and  possibly  this  has  all  been  gone  over.  I  got  ttie  impres- 
sion in  some  way  that  Mr.  Bodkin  and  the  others  who  aj^peared 
before  the  committee  were  members  of  some  kind  of  an  orgam^tion. 
I  simply  want  to  ascertain  whether  they  do  belong  to  a  fanners'  asso- 
ciation or  farmers'  organization. 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  understand  there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Union.    I  do  not  belong  to  it 

Mr.  MAiiBY.  You  do  understand  there  is  a  farmers'  orgiuiizatiaii 
there  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do. 
'  Mr.  Malby.  Organized  for  purposes  of  looking  after  their  intereals 
and  bettering  their  condition,  if  they  can? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  presume  that  is  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  farmers  belonging 
to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  there  are  a  great  many. 
There  are  a  few.  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  be- 
long to  the  union.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mf.  Malby.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  outside  of  that  argaaizaiioii 
who  is  complaining  about  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  is  it  confined  somewhat  to  that  organization? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes.  Of  course^  I  have  always  l^n  agauiat  the 
Sugar  Company  in  regard  to  silomg  beets,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  I  wanted  to  know  is  whether  there  was  an  outcry 
against  the  manufacturers  from  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
organization,  or  whether  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  organization 
itself? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  B.AKEB.  Did  I  understand,  Mr.  Gibson,  fi*om  your  testimony 
that  you  have  lived  in  that  community  a  good  many  years? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Since  1886. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  How  far  from  Longmont? 

Mr.  Gibson.  My  farm  is  just  a  mile  from  the  comer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  your  intention  to  state  that  since  your  residence 
there  and  within  the  last  10  vears  yon  have  heard  no  complaints  by 
the  fanners  who  raise  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  treatment  received  from  the  G«^at 
Western  Sugar  Co.? 
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Mr.  GtBSox.  I  object  myself  as  to  ailomg  the  beets,  sure.    I  object 

Mr.  Kaker.  Has  there  not  been  objection,  and  have  not  you  heard 
of  it? 

Mr.  OiBSON.  Sure;  whenever  it  comes  to  siloing  beets  or  when  we 
are  short  of  cars  we  object  to  the  treatment  we  get,  when  we  have  to 
wait  to  unload. 

Mr.  Rakes.  And  have  you  nob  objected  to  the  price  ?  H'stve  you 
not  heard  that  complaint  from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  rather  Ubink  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Is  not  that  complaint  quite  ^heral  amoriff  the  fato*- 
ers,  about  the  pribe  they  are  getting  tor  their  beeta,  and  have  tfhey 
not  combined  into  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  tifying  to  get  a 
better  price  for  theii*  beS»  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Now,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  At  any  time. 

Mr.  G^EBBoK.  No ;  itioa#  assuredly  not.  When  I  get  $6.31'  a  ton  for 
my  beets  I  ought  not  to  object,  ought  I? 

M^.  KakbiI.  I  am  ashing  you' wnat  the  fai^mers  are  dams? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  aU'tfh&farnlers  are  SoiAg. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ton  have  h^ifd  no  complaint  among  the  fBrmerst?' 

Mr.  Gn^soN.  No,  sir.  I  raided  beets  the  first  time  lor  $1.50  and 
sent  them  to  Lov^land-,  and  thev  have  i^reased^  the  price  all  alon^ 

Mr.  Raker.  In  add^ibn  to  tnat,  ha^  there  not  been  quite  a  general 
complaint  of  the  sugar  factory  by  the  farnien^,  that  the  farnier  wscs 
niHmng  but  a  small  percentage  or  a  small  amount  per  ton,  and  the 
company  was  making  seven  or  eight  dollars? 

Mr.  ChBdON.  Not  t6  my  knowtedge^;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  heard  that  complbint  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir. 

]ilr.  MkLBY.  Do'  you  understand'  that  ait  the  present  time  there  jj- 
quite  general  satisfaction  over  the  price  for  beets  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Why,  yes,  sir. 

Bfip.  l^ALBr.  And  is  there  any  complaint  at  the  pi'esent  time  that 
the  factories  are  not  correctly  analyzing  their  beets? 

Mr.  Gifesoi^.  I  hav^''t  heard^  a  complaint  made  by  anybody  in  our 
nehdibprhood  at  all. 

Hi'.  Malbv.  I  thought  tftoSJ^  were  the  t\Vo  chief  propositions  pre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Combs,  Dakan,  and  Bodkin.  One  Was  as  to  the 
farthem complaining  about  the  price;  and' the  other,  divided  into  two 
parts,  was,  nrst,  the  analysis  of  sugar  by  the  sughr  factories,  and 
secondly,  that  there  'vas  no  established  authority  in  Colorado  by 
which  the  sfugar-beet  farmer  might  have  his  beets  analyzed.  Have 
jpri  heard  any  complaint  recently  about  any  one  of  the^re  propo- 
sitions? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No,  sir.  I  brought  with  me  my  sheet,  which  the  sugar 
company  furnishes  to  the  beet  farmers  who  deliver  beets,  showmg 
the  percentage  of  sugar  in  my  beets,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
comthittee  examine  same  if  so  desired.  I  think  the  beets  made  on  one 
place  of  mine  tested  21.2  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  ICalby.  The  factory  gave  you  that  test  ? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  highest  test  I  have  had: 

THe  Chairman.  We  already  have  in  the  record  similar  test  sheets 
or  records,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  encumbering  the  record 
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with  another.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  there  are  no  other  ciuestions  we 
will  excuse  Mr.  Gibson,  with  the  thanks  of  the  committee  for  his 
attendance. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  E.  LAW. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name! 

Mr.  Law.  John  E.  Law. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  residence! 

Mr.  LAWi  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chaibman.  How  far  is  that  from  Longmontf 

Mr.  Law.  About  80  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  Fort  Morgan! 

Mr.  Law.  About  60  to  70  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business! 

Mr.  Law.  Farming ;  that  is,  my  interests  are  all  in  farming.  But 
my  farming  is  done  oy  tenante. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  business  have  you  besides  farming t 

Mr.  Law.  No  other  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  interested  in  any  bank ! 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  at  this  time,  and  haven't  been  for  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  bank  were  you  interested  in  ? 

Mr.  Law.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  bank  there! 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir ;  there  is  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Wind- 
sor, Colo. 

The  Chairman.  The  First  National  Bank  and  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Bank  are  located  at  Windsor,  Colo. ! 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  at  all  at  this  time  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo.! 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  in  the  Farmers'  National  Bank  of  Windsor! 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  at  present,  do  you  mean, 
except  as  a  farmer! 

Mr.  Law.  No  business  interests  except  as  a  farmer  and  in  the  lines 
relating  to  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Windsor,'  Colo.,  in  the  beet-growing  section  of 
northern  Colorado! 

Mr.  I^w.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  factory  does  that  Windsor  section  supply! 

Mr.  Law.  The  Windsor  factory,  belonging  to  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  interest  in  that  company,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  as  a  sugar  company ;  only  as  a  market  for  the  beets 
that  are  grown  on  my  farm. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  that  you  have  no  other  interest  except  to 
sell  them  beets  that  you  grow  ! 
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Mr.  Law.  No  other  interest  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  sugar  factory  in  that  territory, 
or  is  that  the  only  customer  you  have  for  the  beets  that  you  grow? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  only  market  we  have  for  our  beets,  unless 
we  simply  feed  them  to  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  that  is  the  only  factory  in 
that  territory  where  you  may  sell  them  for  use  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  sugar? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  describe  the  location 
a  little  more  in  detail,  and  perhaps  I  can  do  so  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  suppose  you  do,  making  your  descrip- 
tion as  brief  as  possible. 

Mr.  Law.  Wmdsor  is  practically  in  the  middle  of  the  Cache  La 
Poudre  Valley,  through  which  valley  one  of  the  streams  comes  down 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  practically  the  same  distance,  or,  perhaps, 
not  a  difference  of  over  1  or  2  miles,  between  the  distance  from  Wind- 
sor to  Greelev  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  Windsor  and  Eaton  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  Windsor  and  Fort  Collins  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction,  and  Windsor  and  Loveland  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, while  Ix)ngmont  is  directly  south.  It  is  about  14  miles  from 
Windsor  to  Greeley,  Eaton,  Fort  Collins,  and  Loveland,  and  about  30 
miles  to  Longmont.  The  first  sugar  factory  to  be  located  in  our 
vicinity  was  built  at  Loveland,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  1900  or  1901. 
A  few  beets  were  grown  on  one  of  m}'^  farms  both  in  1901  and  1902 — 
or,  at  least,  I  thinK  in  1901  and  T  know  in  1902 — and  shipped  to  the 
Loveland  factory  over  the  Colorado  Southern  Railroad.  In  1903  a 
factory  was  built  in  Windsor.  In  order  to  secure  the  factory  in 
Windsor,  many  of  the  business  men  of  Windsor,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  farmers  in  the  surrounding  territory,  contracted  to  grow  a  cer- 
tain number  of  acres  of  beets  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  three  years 
in  succession.  Many  of  us  subscribed  for  what  we  then  considered 
a  large  acreage 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  we  understand;  in  order  to  secure  the  erec- 
tion of  the  factory.    That  is,  to  plant  and  grow  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  The  business  men,  some  of  them  not  being 
landowners,  secured  others  to  take  their  contracts,  while  others  own- 
ing land  grew  their  own  beets,  so  that  the  contracts  were  fulfilled  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  sugar  company,  so  far  as  I  know.  They  grew 
beets  for  the  Windsor  sugar  factory  in  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906, 
reaching  the  maximum  production  in  the  season  of  1906. 

The  growing  of  su^ar  beets  has  a  wide  range.  While  the  average 
of  that  factory  district  since  1904,  and  including  1911,  has  been  a 
trijQe  over  12  tons  per  acre,  many  farmers  produced  much  less  than 
12  tons  per  acre  for  their  crop.  We  were  receiving  $5  per  ton  for 
the  first  few  years,  and  when  the  proposition  came  up  to  the  farmers 
of  siloing  a  portion  of  their  beets  many  objected  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  woula  be  additional  expense  and  trouble.  I  recall  that  there 
was  a  meeting  of  the  beet  growers  called  for  Fort  Collins  to  discuss 
the  question  of  siloing  beets.  At  this  meeting  there  was  a  diversity 
of  opinion  amone  us  Seet  growers,  some  saying  positively  they  would 
not  grow  beets  ii  thev  must  silo  them.  Others  did  not  take  so  un- 
favorable a  view  of  tne  proposition,  but  all  felt  that  any  additional 
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expense  for  growing  sugar  beets  with  the  price  at  no  more  than  $5 
per  ton  was  a  questionable  matter,  so  far  as  our  profits  were  con- 
cerned. The  action  of  the  farmers  was  not  uniform  and'  the  silo 
clause  was  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Tou  finally  got  that  question  settled  satisfactorily, 
at  any  ratet 

Mr.  Law.  Satisfactorily  in  a  measure. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  settled  now,  anyhow,  is  it? 

Mr.  Law.  It  was  settled  so  that  we  siloed  beets  for  two  seasons. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  not  been  required  to  silo  tieets. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  special  interest  here,  so 
I  better  ask  you  questions  in  order  to  ^et  along.  Do  you  come  here 
at  the  request  of  any  commercial  or  other  organization  or  body?^ 

Mr.  Law.  Mr.  Frazer,  chairman  of  the  Windsor  Commercial  Club, 
asked  me  if  I  would  come  here  and  testify. 

The  Chairman.  You  come  as  the  representative  of  the  Windsor 
Commercial  Club,  at  their  request  or  in  their  interest,  and  at  their 
expense? 

Mr.  Law.  I  come  to  represent  the  beet  growers  in  our  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  And  at  their  expense? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  thqr  wanted 
you  to  come,  and  is  there  any  particular  information  that  they 
wanted  you  to  give  the  committee  as  the  representative  of  its  com- 
mercial body  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  felt  that  the  facts  in  regard  to  growing  sugar  beets 
in  our  district  had  not  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  you  wanted  them  presented? 

Mr,  Law.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  particular  point  did  you  want  to  pre- 
sent views  that  either  have  not  been  presented  or,  if  presented,  have 
not  been  properly  presented  to  the  committee  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
cover  too  much  ground,  but  want  to  know  precisely  what  you  want 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these 
other  gentlemen  who  testified  from  your  State  and  near  vour  neigh- 
borhood about  the  cost  of  growing  beets  and  the  profit  resuUmg 
therefrom,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
farmer.    Do  you  agree  substantiallv  with  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  say  yes,  that  1  agree  substantiallj'  with  their 
testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Although  your  figures  would  vary  a  little  in  each 
individual  case,  for  the  people  of  each  locality,  woulS  they  not? 

Mr.  Law.  They  will;  and  I  would  like  to  state  the  action  in  our 
district  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  do  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Law.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  farmers, 
when  we  were  receiving  $5  per  ton  for  our  beets 

Mr,  Malby  (interrupting).  Was  that  a  flat  price? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  $5  per  ton.  As  I  started  to  say,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  feeling  amcmg  the  beet  growers  that  beet  growing  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  1909  crop  had  oeen  one  of  our  low  cropsr;  the 
tonnage  of  the  district  for  that  year  being  but  little  more  than  9  tons 

the  acre.    The  tonnage  from  the  farms  in  which  I  was  personally 
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interested  was  only  about  9  tons  per  acre.  The  feeling  among  the 
farmers  was^  that  it  was  not  profitable  to  grow  beets  at  those  prices. 
A  meeting  of  the  beet  growers  was  called,  I  think  in  Fdl>ruary,  to 
get  some  nniform  action  in  regard  to  whether  we  would'  gtow  oeets 
at  $5  per  ton  at  all  or  not.  A  committee  was  appointed,  one  memd^er 
of  which  was  myself,  to  mak^  up  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  ffl'owing 
beets  and  return  our  report  to  this  meeting.  The  estimate  Drought 
in  by  that  committee  was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  $47.50  per  acre  for 
crowing  and  delivering  to  the  dump  a  12-ton  average  yield  of  beets. 
Tfcat  report  made  to  ffle  meeting  resulted  in  som^  one  moving  that 
we  demand'  $6  flat  per  ton  fr6m  the  sngar  company.  The  question 
wars  being  discussed  when  another  esttreme  farmer  ofltered  an  amende 
mcMt  that  the  demand  be  made  for  $7  per  ton.  That  was  put  and 
carried.  That  action  left  the  conservative  farmers  in  an  unsatisfac- 
tory position.  While  we  all  felt  that  we  needed  ^n  advance,  at  the 
same  time  we  felt  that  it  was  absurd  to  ask  so  gk^at  an  advance  as 
that. 

The  CHAiRaTAN.  Jn  other  words,  you  felt  that  you  wouldn't  get 
anything  if  you  planted  yourself  on  such  extreme  ground  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  result?  That*  vou  finallv  got  on 
some  middle  ground  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  year  a  graduated  scale  of  prices  was  offered  in 
our  contracts,  and  we  grew  beets  for  the  season  ^f  1910  and  fbr  the 
past  season,  1911,  on  the  graduated  scale,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  result  in  a  better  and  more  satisfactory 
price? 

Mr,  Law.  It  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  placate  and  satisfy  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Law.  It  did,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  tnat  graduated  scale  with  you,  or  has  it 
been  put  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  the  same  graduated  scale  we  have  been  receiving, 
which  meant  for  the  crop  of  1910  of  beets  from  the  farms  in  which  I 
was  personally  interested  instead  of  $5  per  ton  an  average  of  about 
$5.57'  per  tort. 

The  Chairman.  The  yield  was  better,  too,  wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  T  mention  that  as  an  indication  of  what  it  was  in  the 
di^rict. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  if  the  yield  was  not  better  that  jear  as  well? 

Mr.  Law.  The  vield  in  1910  was  a  better  average  vield  than  the 
jrield  of  1909. 

The  Chairman.  The  increased  yield  and  the  increased  price  went 
a  jeood  long  ways  toward  making  the  sugar-beet  farmers  oetter  sat- 

Mr.  Law.  It  did.  While  in  1911  the  six  crops  in  which  I  was  di- 
rectly interested  varied  in  price  for  the  different  crops  from  $5.25 
and  a  fraction  per  ton  to  $C>.12  and  a  fraction  cent  per  ton,  the  total 
tonnage  averaged  $6.64  and  a  fraction  cent  per  ton.  This  is  the  ex- 
perience for  the  beets  produced  by  six  different  farmers  on  acreage 
ranging  from  5  acres  for  one  to  about  50  acres  for  the  farmer  growing 
ttte  lai^edt  acre^e  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malbt.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Law.  1911. 
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The  Chairman.  All  right^  Mr.  Law ;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Law.  I  was  just  stating  the  average  price  received  for  beets 
from  the  six  different  crops  that  I  was  personally  interested  in. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do  not  really  understand  the  witness's  testimony.  As 
I  understood  from  the  other  testimony,  the  sugar-beet  farmers  re- 
ceived a  flat  pay  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  then  for  every  1  per  cent 
above  that  percentage  they  got  25  cents  more.  From  your  testimony, 
Mr.  Law,  it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  a  graduated  scale  of 
prices. 

Mr.  Law.  We  receive  $5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  not  less  than  12 
per  cent  and  under  15  per  cent  sugar.  For  beete  testing  not  less 
than  15  per  cent  and  under  15^  per  cent  sugar  we  receive  $5.25,  and 
it  advances  in  price  as  you  pass  above  that  percentage  sugar  conteoL 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-nve  cents  for  eacn  one-hadf  per  cent  sogar 
content? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  beets  testing  not  less  than  18  per 
cent  and  under  ISiper  cent  sugar  content  we  receive  $6  per  ton  for. 

The.  Chairman.  What  was  that  point  you  made  about  the  average 
price  imder  that  system;  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Law.  The  average  price  for  the  district  I^  was  told  was  $5.50 
and  something.  The  average  price  for  my  six  different  tenants  on 
land  in  which  I  was  personally  interested  was  $5.64  and  a  fraction. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  a  little  bit  better  than  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  along  that  line  that  you 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  particular  matter  that  any  witness 
before  us  heretofore  has  testified  to  that  you  of  your  own  Imowledge 
wish  to  present  in  a  different  light  or  not? 

Mr.  IjAw.  There  was  not.  I  was  simply  to  present  the  facte  as  to 
the  sugar  beet  growing  industry  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  you  have  covered  that  field? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  not  covered  the  whole  field.  I  want  to  say  this  in 
regard  to  the  beet  help,  if  I  am  to  go  on  talking  without  being  ques- 
tioned. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  you  do,  right  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Law.  In  1903,  the  first  year  of  the  Windsor  factory  operating 
in  our  neighborhood,  among  tne  first  lot  of  beet  help  that  came  into 
my  neighborhood  was  the  help  to  supply  the  farms  in  which  I  was 
personally  interested.  There  were  three  or  four  families  of  German 
people  that  ivere  brought,  as  I  imderstood,  from  the  Arkansas  Valley, 
where  they  had  worked  in  the  beet-growing  district  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  they  were  brought;"  who  brought  them? 

Mr.  Law.  The  sugar  company  secured  them  for  the  people  who 
were  going  to  raise  beets. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    They  were  to  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  Law.  They  were  to  do  the.  nand work.  Two  or  three  families 
that  worked  on  my  farm,  however,  for  the  two  or  three  years  now 
just  past  have  been  tenant  farmers.  One  of  them  has  this  year,  a& 
tenant,  the  farm  that  I  then  called  my  home  farm;  one  of  the  best 
farms  I  own. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  the  bulk  of  the 
handwork  in  your  section  is  done  by  foreigners  who  come  from  the 
great  cities? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  their  having  lived  in  cities.  I 
know  this,  that  the  most  of  the  hand  work  in  our  neighborhood  is 
performed  by  the  Germans  or  German-Russians.  My  information 
IS  that  some  of  them  come  from  other  sugar  districts  of  the  United 
Stetes,  having  been  in  this  country  for  15  or  20  years.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  some  come  directly  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  Russia? 

Mr.  Law.  Or  from  Russia.  At  least,  they  come  from  the  old 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  most  of  them  Germans  or  Russians? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  make  the  distinction.  They  are  sometimes 
called  Russians  and  sometimes  called  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  What  country  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  been  told  that  the  reason  for  their  beinff  called 
Russians  is  that  they  come  to  America  directly  from  Russia,  but  that 
they  formerly  went  from  Germany  to  Russia,  and  so  are  Russian- 
Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  know  the  difference  out  there  in  your 
country  between  a  man  of  Russian  nationality  and  a  man  of  German 
nationality  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Rakkr.  What  language  do  they  speak? 

Mr.  Law.  The  German  language. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  a  Ger-. 
man  and  a  Russian  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  may  not  be  when  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado, 
but  would  be  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  position  that  the  witness  takes  is  that  they 
were  bom  Germans  and  went  from  their  native  country  to  Russia, 
and  immigrated  to  this  country  from  Russia. 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  Russians  and  how 
many  were  Germans,  except  as  you  have  explained  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  constitute  the  help  that  perform  the  hand- 
work? 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  the  majority  of  the  workers  that  do  the  hand- 
work.   We  have  had  quite  a  few  japs  in  our  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  Have  ypu  any  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Law.  A  few. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  these  Germans  or  Russians,  whichever 
they  are.  and  the  Japs,  and  the  Mexicans  that  come  up  from  Kew 
Mexico,  nave  you  anybody  else — any  other  labor  of  foreign  nation- 
ality? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no,  with  the  qualification  that  there  may  be 
here  and  there  an  individual  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand — maybe  isolated  cases  of  some  for- 
eimer  of  other  nationality — but  these  are  the  principal  foreigners? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  They  d^  the  bulk  of  the  handwork  on  this  sngiir- 
beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  Mexicans  do  ^ovt  speaJc  of 
them  as  coming:  np  ftom  liew  mxito  ot  from  cid^  Mettcd? 

Mr.  Law.  From  New  Mexieo. 

The  Chairman.  They  sre  Mexicans  ail  the  samel 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  termed  ^  Mestieans  "  MFith  utt 

The  Chairman.  Well,  they  are  people  of  the  Mexican*  mosf 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiSAniMAi^.  No  matter  whether  they  become  oitiams  of  the 
United  States  up  there  or  not,  they  are  really  of  the  MexiciBi  Taoa, 
just  like  th^  people  of  odd  Mexicot 

Mr.  Law.  They  have  come  directly  to  Colorado  foom  Nmr  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  But  originally  catne  from  old  Meocioof' 

Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  rate,  they  are  of  that  race?  Yon  know 
what  is  meant  by  a  Meticsn  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do,  and  they  are  of  the  Mexican  rabe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  all  or 
not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question. 

The  Chaibman.  You  don't  know  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  they  live  there  in  the  community? 

Mr.  Law.  There  have  been  but  few  Mexicans  working  in  our 
district. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  few  that  you  have,  are  they  t^ansitcNry — ^ttiat  is* 
do  they  come  and  go  back  again,  or  do  they  remain  tibere? 

Mr.  Law.  The  few  I  have  known  were  transitory. 

The  Chairman.  They  go  back  home  when  the  beet  season  is  over? 

Mr.  Law.  So  far  as  1  know. 

The  Chairman.  Anyhow,  they  go  somewhere? 

Mr.  Law.  They  go  away  from  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  houses  do  these  people  live  in?  Do 
they  have  a  quarter  of  their  own  at  Longmont,  for  instance,  or  at 
Windsor,  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Law.  I  live  at  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  separate  quarter  for  tkem  at 
Windsor? 

Mr.  Law.  The  landowner  is  expected  to  furnish  the  building  tliat 
the  family  that  works  the  beets,  that  does  the  handwork  on  die 
beets,  can  live  in  comparatively  comfortably  durii^  the  working 
season. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  separate  quarter  for  them  at  Long- 
mont? I A  pause  without  reply.]  Answer  the  question  one  way  or 
other. 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  talking  about  Longmont 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  one  at  Windsor,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way.  The  same  pracHee  is  common 
ill  all  factors'^  districts. 

Ther  Chairman.  Do  they  have  a  s^panate  quarter  for  tkdse  people  I 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  farms? 

The  Chairman.  No;  no:  in  the  little  towns? 
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Mr.  La!w.  .<ikb,  <the  most  of  fthe  Gerjnfin  peonple  occupy  one  poptioii 
at  Windsor  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  separate  quarter  from  the  balance  of  ihe 
toEWTi,  where  tStte  Amerioan  citizenfi  live  ? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  only  a  fieponiite  ^u«iirter  »s  4:hey  eongr^earte  in  one 
portion  iof  tiie  town,  many  of  fthem  -buyjfng  lots  and  .budding  their 
own  hoBBes,  wiikh  they  move  in^  £rom  tthe  field  vt»  soon  ^  t&  beet 
work  is  coBopIeted,  so  that  their  children  may  go  .to  school  with 
grester  convenience. 

l^e  CHAiKMAtK.  That  is  exaotly  right.  You  ^opjLd  answer  ttiat 
question  in  the  affirmative.  You  know  what  is  mes^nt  I^  the  Jewish 
quarter  in  a  nreat  city,  or  ihe  Italian  quftrt^,  ot  Che  French  quarter  ? 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  quftUfied  way  they  have  a  seiparate  quarter ;  the 
Grermans  of  Windsor  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  segregate  them,  but  that 
Hbey  themselves  get  together  in  a  little  ^uairtea:  in  the  Utile  towns? 

Mr.  Law.  In  Windsor  they  have  two  church  buildings  and  hold 
their  regular  church  services. 

The  Ghaboian.  Are  those  houses  that  they  live  in  at  Windsor  or 
at  Longmont — <hAve  you  any  conditiofis  there  such  as  have  been  -de- 
scribed oy  other  witnesses,  or  what  are  those  houses  made  off 

Mr.  Law.  They  are  usuaUy  built  of  lujiober.  The  cheaper  ones 
are  frame  of  dimension  lumber  and  boards,  sometimes  covered  with 
tar  paper. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  covered  with  gunny  sacks? 

Mr.  Law.  iNot  unless  it  is  a  temporary  h^use. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  such  nouses  in  those  towns? 

Mr.  Law.  Kot  gtt]^iy*sa<ik  houses. 

The  Chajsman.  Are  there  some  such  houses  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  have  tar-paper  houses  ? 

Mr.  Law.  There  are  cheaper  frame  houses  built  and  covered^  with 
various  ^ades  of  tar  paper  m  order  to  make  the  building  practically 
close,  so  far  as  moisture  and  wind  are  concerned. 

Mr.  FoRDNST.  To  make  them  warm  for  winter  weather? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  little  fire  in  one  of  those  rooms  warms  it 
ri^t  lip. 

The  Chairhan.  Is  that  the  character  of  the  houses  they  have 
there? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  character  of  the  cheaper  houses. 

The  GtOJOMAV.  Well,  what  I  want  to  gat  at  is  this :  Are  the  most 
of  their  liouses  of  that  sort  or  not?  I  d^n't  know  myself-Hiever 
have  been  there-^nd  you  have  been  there  and  know.  Just  tell  us 
about  HoAt 

Mr.  Law.  Thqse  ohes$)^r  houses  arte  4he  ones  th^t  are  built  on  tljke 
farms  for  the  aooommodatipn  of  the  wnuoer  workers.  Maay  of 
th^e  Xxermaiis  have  bought  lots  m  Windsor  and  built  tVeir  own 
houses,  and  they  have  either  bou^t  lots  and  built  houses  or  bought 
houses  aJxeady  b^lt;  and  they  will  ran  £rom  those  cheaper  houses 
on  the  farms  to  their  fairly  comfortable  residences  in  the  ffill. 

The  .CuAmvAy.  What  J  am  trying  to  get  /q^  and  you  must  know 
about  it,  is  whether  the  mciqt  o^  them  ^^  iairVy  oomfortfible  cssi- 
dences  or  the  most  of  them  just  the  cheaper  hutsf 
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Mr.  Law.  The  most  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  residences, 
but  of  course  in  a  modest  way;  that  is.  in  the  sense  of  being  inex- 
pensive. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  those  tar-p^er  houses  that  you  spoke 
of — ^tbe  most  of  them  of  that  constructxonr 

Mr.  Law.  More  or  less  tar  paper  is  used  in  the  cheaper  houses. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  that  covers 
the  most  of  them  or  not — ^these  tar-paper  houses.  That  is,  I  urant 
to  know  whether  the  rule  is  the  more  comfortable  residence  or 
whether  the  rule  is  the  tar-paper  house.  Now,  just  tell  us  which  it 
is,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  you  that,,  in  the  way  of 
the  proportions,  but  should  sav  that  the  Germans,  as  a  rule,  that  have 
worked  in  the  district  for  a  lew  years  have  comfortable  houses. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
you.  I  mean  which  is  the  existing  rule  of  the  houses  as  they  are! 
xou  know  where  those  quarters  are;  you  live  there? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  about  that  mat- 
ter. You  want  to  tell  the  committee  all  that  vou  know,  I  presume. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  this  foreign 
quarter  are  the  one  type  of  house  or  the  other;  that  is  to  say,  the 
cneap  houses  or  the  more  comfortable.  That  is  a  fair  question  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  it.  If  you  can  not  answer 
it,  just  tell  us. 

Mr.  Law.  Please  ask  the  question  again,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I 
just  get  the  point. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  whether  the  majority  of  the  houses  in 
those  quarters  in  these  little  towns  in  the  sugEir-beet  section  are  of 
the  one  description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit, 
fairljT  comfortable  residences,  although  not  expensive,  or  of  the  oUier 
description  that  you  have  given  to  the  committee,  to  wit,  very  cheap 
houses  with  tar  paper  to  keep  the  cold  out,  and  really  almost  a  hull, 
as  I  understand.    Now,  whicn  is  the  rule? 

Mr.  Law.  The  majority  of  them  are  fairly  comfortable  residences. 

Mr.  Malbt.  The  chairman  may  have  a  little  diflarent  impression 
about  a  tar-paper  house  from  what  I  have  of  it  Tar-paper  houses 
may  be  very  expensive  and  very,  very  comfortable  houses.  I  have 
one  of  my  own  which  is  fairly  comfortable,  and  there  is  considerable 
tar  paper  about  it. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  that  tar  paper  put  inside  of  the  wall  ? 

Mr.  Malbt.  No;  you  nail  your  boards  on  to  the  studding  and  then 
you  put  a  roll  of  tar  paper  over  the  boards,  and  it  makes  your  house 
perfectly  air  tight :  the  wind  can't  get  through,  and  then  you  put  on 
another  sheeting  ox  boards,  and  then  put  on  more  paper,  and  it  makes 
a  very  comf ortfU)le  house,  and  may  be  a  very  expensive  one. 

Mr.  Law.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  German  families,  their 
work  and  condition  where  they  have  come  from  and  where  th^  have 
lived,  the  majority  of  them  have  very  comfortable  residences  in  the 
town  of  Windsor. 

The  Chairman.  But  nowhere  like  the  average  American  citizen's 
residence,  either  in  comfort  or  expensi veness  ? 
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Mr.  Law.  They  are  very  much  like  the  westerner's  house,  the  man 
who  goes  West  without  capital  and  builds  a  cheap  house  for  his  resi- 
dence until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chairman.  Like  the  temporary  residence,  that  we  build  when 
poor? 

Mr.  Law.  Temporary  in  the  sense  of  being  until  he  can  do  better. 

The  Chaibman.  I  guess,  then,  I  understand  the  house  matter. 

Mr.  Law.  Don't  misunderstand  with  reference  to  the  tar  paper. 
Many  of  us  ude  tar  paper  in  all  our  buildings. 

The  Chaibman.  I  caught  that  from  Mr.  Malby's  explanation. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  The  distinction  that  I  wish  to  draw  is  that  when  tar 
paper  is  used  as  Judge  Malby  describes  it  a  full  wall  of  sheeting  is 
put  in,  and  then  tar  paper  put  on,  and  then  rustic  or  weather  board- 
ing is  put  outside,  which  makes  up  three  thicknesses.  But  a  great 
many  put  up  framing  18  inches  or  2  feet  apart  and  do  nothing  else 
but  put  tar  paper  on.  Now,  what  kind  of  houses  are  these  at  Wind- 
sor that  these  Germans  live  in  ? 

Mr.  Law.  None  of  those  last-described  houses  are  used. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  there  anything  else  that  vou  want  to  add  to 
your  description  of  conditions  out  in  Colorado  for  the  benefit  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  think  of  anything  just  now. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  Do  you  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  tar-paper 
house  is  made  more  expensive  and  different  from  the  ordinarv  house, 
where  it  is  lined  on  the  inside  with  sheathing  and  then  weatherboarded 
on  the  outside;  that  they  put  the  additional  tar  paper  between  the 
walls? 

Mr.  Law.  The  better  houses 

Mr.  Bakeb  (interrupting).  No;  I  mean  the  houses  you  described 
that  these  people  occupied.  That  is  not  the  way  they  build  them, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Law.  The  houses  occupied  by  the  hand  labor  on  the  farms  are 
for  temporary  summer  residence,  and  are  usually  built  with  these 
sheathing  boards,  with  sufficient  framing  of  dimension  stuff  to  sup- 
port these  sheathing  boards  continuously  around.  The  tar  paper  is 
then  put  around  on  these  boards  with  strips  of  batten  stuff  covering 
the  cracks,  which  makes  a  close  wall. 

Mr.  Bakeb.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  the  common  tar-paper  house,  as  you  may  call  it, 
although  the  bulk  of  the  house  is  made  of  lumber  that  costs  us  $30 
per  thousand  feet. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  other  questions  along 
the  line  suggested  to  you  by  me  awhile  ago.  You  were  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  First  National  Bank  of  Windsor,  Colo.  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  And  were  so  connected  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Were  you  a  director,  president,  vice  president, 
cashier — or  what  office  did  you  hold  in  that  bank? 

Mr.  Law.  I  served  for  a  few  years  as  president  of  the  bank. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  president  of  that  bank! 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  considerable  financial  ijcxtei^est  in  the 
bank  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  had ;  comparatively. 

The  ChaibMan.  I  mean  relatively  to  the  total  capital  stock-? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes. 

The  Chaibmak.  Was  the  sugar  couxpany  your  iprincip^l  customer 
during  that  time  ?  .     * 

Mr.  Law.  1  would  say  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  your  largest  customer? 

Mr.  Law.  I  would  say  no,  in  the  sense  of  a  customer  that  was 
profitable  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  The  sugar  company  was  about  your  largest  depos- 
itor, wasn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  The  sugar  company  liad  larger  deposits  in  the  baiiik  at 
certain  times  than,  possibly,  any  other  depositor;  but  the  sugar  com- 
pany's deposits  were  usually  made  immediately,  we  may  say,  before 
their  checks  were  drawn  in  payment  for  beets. 

The  Chahkman.  So  they  did  not  stay  very  long? 
^  Mr.  Law.  No.    The  bank  officers,  in  discussing  the  uxatter,  many 
times  felt  that  the  sugar  company's  account  was  of  no  particular 
value  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  sugar  companies  in  these  coimn unities 
where  they  have  their  factories  exercise  any  considerable  influence 
in  matters  finajiicial— -that  is,  the  management,  control  and  policy 
of  banks,  and  such  things  as  that — in  your  judgment?  You  are  tixe 
very  man,  I  think,  that  can  tell  us.  The  intimation  has  been  made 
to  this  committee,  for  instance — and  I  ex{)ress  no  opinion  as  to  its 
truth  or  untruth,  because  I  have  none  definitely  formed — that  in  this 
ter;ritory  where  these  large  sugar  factories  are  located  the  whole  in- 
dustrial life  is  so  interwoven  with  the  business  of  the  community  as 
to  form  one  huge  clique,  and  that  all  interests  pull  together.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  situation,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  too  complicated  for  me  to  answer  with 
yes  or  no. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Law.  The  benefit  to  the  banks  in  Windsor  district  of  the  sugar 
companj'  is  the  incidental  benefit  accompanying  the  sugar  industry, 
in  the  way  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  who  grow  beets  for  tfie 
factory,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  that  reason  you  have  a  very  close  feeling 
to  the  interests  of  the  sugar  companies? 

Mr.  Law.  We  regard  the  sugar  companies  as  we  do  any  otiier  in- 
terest that  is  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  the  biggest  interest  and  the  most  profit- 
able interest,  as  has  been  testified  to,  the  question  I  have  asked  you 
might  be  answered  with  some  firmness  in  the  affirmative.  If  it  is 
the  biggest  and  the  most  profitable  industry  you  regard  them  with  a 
rather  kindly  feeling;  isnx  that  true? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  natural  that  we  would  have  a  kindly  feelijig  to- 
ward them,  as  we  would  toward  any  other  large  interest  that  was 
helping  our  cominunity. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose,  as  a  farmer,  you  would  like  to  see  the 
farmer  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  getting  $5  or  $5.67  per  ton  you 
would  like  $7,  if  you  could  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  certainly  would  not  object  to  $7  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  do  a  little  more  than  not  object;  you 
would  really  be  positively  pleased  to  get  it,  wouldn't  youl 

Mr.  Law.  I  certainly  should. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  that  the  most  of  the  other  farmers 
who  grow  beets,  or  who  own  land  upon  which  beets  may  be  produced, 
feel  the  same  way  about  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  imagined  so.  That  is  human  nature.  And  I  can 
say  that  in  my  section  of  the  country,  Georgia,  where  we  grow  cot- 
ton, that  is  the  feeling,  and  I  reckoned  they  had  about  the  same  de- 
sires out  in  Colorado.    You  agree  to  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Lsn't  this  the  view  of  the  situation  somewhat  in- 
fluencing the  judgment  of  vour  associates  and  neighbors:  That  if 
you  get  into  a  row  with  the  beet-sugar  factories  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  receive  a  fair  division  of  profits ;  that  is,  as  to  whether  they  are 
giving  you  as  much  as  they  can  afford  for  your  beets  and  still  make 
a  reasonable  and  generous  return  on  their  capital  invested,  that  while 
you  sugar-beet  growers  and  the  factories  are  fussing  over  that  ques- 
tion possibly  the  tariff  might  be  lowered  and  in  that  way  everybody, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  interested  in  production  and  manu- 
facture, be  injured?  Now,  isut  that  the  truth  about  the  situation  out 
there  in  Colorado,  and  isn't  that  the  motive  that  influences  this  or- 

E,nization  you  represent  in  sending  a  representative  here  to  appear 
fore  this  committee? 

Mr.  Law.  Your  question  is  another  that  I  can  not  answer  witlr  a 
simple  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

The  Chairman.  Then  answer  it  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Law.  Answering  for  myself  personally  what  I  conceive  to  be 
your  question  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  a  matter  with  me  whether  the 
sugar  company  is  giving  me  one-half  of  their  profits  or  any  other 
percentage  of  the  profite  of  the  industry.  If  the  sugar  companies 
pay  me  a  price  that  justifies  me  in  growing  beets  instead  of  growing 
potatoes  or  ffrain  on  my  farm,  I  will  grow  beets  and  still  have  the 
potatoes.  If  they  do  not  pay  me  and  other  farmers  a  price  that  will 
lustify  our  growing  beets  as  compared  with  other  crops  we  mav 
irowfthen  wT^wUl  Sot  grow  beete..^       .  .  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  You  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose the  sugar  companies'  profit  is  made  up  in  large  measure  because 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  law  and  therefore  comes  from  the  consumers. 
That  is,  that  all  who  use  sugar  have  to  pay  their  proportionate  part 
of  that  profit  to  the  sugar  companies.  And  further,  suppose  it  should 
develop  that  even  at  the  present  prices,  profitable  as  they  are,  say- 
ing they  are  paying  the  farmers  $6  per  ton  for  their  beets,  to  illus- 
trate, yet  the  sugar  companies  capitalize  the  tariff  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  making  100  per  cent  or  more.  Would  you  then  feel 
that  they  could  and  ought  to  give  the  farmer  more  of  this  profit 
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than  they  are  giving  to  him  rather  than  keep  so  much  for  them- 
selves, or  would  you  feel  that  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that  matter  and  therefore  are  not  interested  \n  it  and  no  right  to 
askiti 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  only  that  interest  which  every  other  citizen  has. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  where  I  must  decide  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is? 

Mr.  Law.  Our  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  mean  about  the  imposition  of  a  tariff. 
But  suppose  the  tariff  is  to  remam  the  same,  or  even  to  be  raised, 
and  suppose  on  account  of  this  tariff,  by  paving  present  prices  in 
your  section  your  local  sugar  factory,  with  the  tariff  capitalized  in 
fixing  the  price  for  its  product,  can  make  100  per  cent  or  200  per 
cent,  would  you  then  think  you  should  be  entitled  to  more  for  your 
beets  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  If  I  knew  the  sugar  company  was  making  as  big  a  per 
cent  profit  as  100  per  cent  or  200  per  cent  after  paying  me  $6  per  ton 
for  my  beets  I  would  certainly  feel  that  they  might  pay  me  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  ought  to  pay  you  more,  would  you 
you  not  ?  I  am  not  making  the  statement  myself,  but  merely  trying 
to  find  out  your  point  of  view.  And  that  they  ought  to  pay  you 
more  for  your  beets  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  conduct  their 
industry  at  all  unless  you  farmers  furnish  them  beets,  and  therefore 
would  not  be  able  to  capitalize  the  tariff  unless  you  farmers  went  in 
with  them?  You  really  are  two  partners  in  the  sugar  enterprise; 
joint  contributors  to  it.    Does  that  idea  appeal  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  a  supposed  case,  and  1  will  leave  that  matter  to 
be  determined  when  I  come  up  against  the  practical  worlring  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  like  at  present  you  are  getting  enough 
for  your  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  I  feel  that  at  present  I  am  getting  enough  for  beets  to 
ju^ify  me  in  growing  beets  as  part  of  the- crop  on  my  farms,  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops,  because  at  the  ^  present  price  it  will  compare 
well  with  our  crops,  with  other  farm  profits,  and  there  are  certain 
elements  of  certainty  about  the  beet  crop  that  we  do  not  have  with 
potatoes  and  grain. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  pursue  that  investigation  one  question 
further  and  then  I  will  leave  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  give 
you  an  actual  case  in  my  own  experience  which  will  compare  witli 
this  situation,  I  believe,  because  it  interests  evei'v  communitjr. 

Take  the  farmer  who  raises  cotton  in  the  South.  While  now, 
although  at  10  cents  per  pound,  he  might  be  satisfied  it  was  profitable 
for  him  to  plant  his  lands  in  cotton  and  raise  cotton  as  against  wheat, 
corn,  or  any  other  agricultural  product,  and  would  do  it  and  be  sat- 
isfied from  the  standpoint  at  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  as 
being  satisfied,  yet  I  apprehend  it  is  true — certain  it  is  in  our  section, 
and  I  want  to  see  if  the  same  human  nature  subsists  in  Colorado — 
that  some  farmers  when  they  get  10  cents  want  12  cents  and  16  cents 
or  20  cents,  or  lust  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  his  product^  and  always 
wants  more  unless  there  is  a  powerful  motive  that  impels  him  to  be 
satisfied  with  less.  And  I  will  say  that  I  have  never  seen  in  our 
section  a  motive  powerful  enough  to  make  our  farmers  want  to 
accept  less.    Isn't  that  the  same  situation  in  Colorado?     In  other 
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words,  is  human  nature  the  same  in  Colorado  that  it  is  in  Georgia, 
or  have  you  a  different  sort  of  human  nature  out  there  ? 

Mn  Law.  In  so  far  is  I  have  met  people  from  the  South  I  have 
found  they  have  much  in  common  as  to  the  influences  that  control  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  people  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  $5.50  per  ton  for  beets,^  and  whether  or  not  the 
reason  you  were  expressing  yourselves  that  way  was  not  occasioned 
by  the  fear  that  if  you  got  into  a  row  that  you  sugar-beet  growers 
and  sugar- factory  owners — and,  if  you  will  excuse  the  analogy,  like 
two  dogs  in  a  fi^t  over  a  bone,  that  while  you  were  scrapping  over 
the  bone  you  might  both  lose  that  bone  you  already  have?  You  do 
not  think  that  anythinff  like  that  is  true,  or  is  it  true?  Be  fraiik 
with  me  and  teU  me  what  you  think  about  it.  Is  that  the  motive 
operating  to  make  the  farmers  of  Colorado  say  they  are  satisfied,  or 
more  or  less  satisfied? 

Mr.  Law.  We  are  not  so  wonderfully  satisfied  with  growing  beets, 
except  in  comparison  with  our  other  crops.  If  the  price  were  mate- 
rially reduced  we  would  grow  other  crops  instead  of  beets.  Yet  at 
the  present  price  we  are 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  It  is  your  best  crop? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  say  it  is  our  best  crop.  At  the  present  price 
we  will  consider  the  growing  of  beets  a  profitable  industry  for  us  to 
continue  as  a  part  of  our  farm  crops,  to  grow  in  rotation  with  other 
crops. 

The  Chairman.  After  all,  you  have  studiously  failed  to  answer 
my  question.  I  do  not  say  purposely  because  that  might  be  offensive, 
bA  you  have  not  answered  my  question.  It  is  not  human  nature  for 
anybody  who  has  anything  to  sell  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  he  has 
hope  oi  getting  anything  more,  and  therefore  isn't  it  because  you 
fear  an-  agitation  of  this  question  and  a  division  of  the  two  interests — 
the  sugar-beet  factories  and  the  sugar-beet  growers — might  hurt  the 
tariff  and  bri|i^  down  the  price  instead  of  holding  it  up  that  you  are 
satisfied  to  let  it  alone  ? 

Mn  Law.  We  are  unquestionably  interested  in  whether  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  affect  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  anything  to  do  with  your  attitude  of 
satisfaction  with  what  you  are  getting  now,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  It  has  not  had  to  do  with  it  except  in  its  bearing  on 
what  is  ahead  of  us. 

The  Chacrman.  Well,  your  exception  is  the  case,  I  think.  What 
do  you  mean  by  the  exception  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  mean  that  if ,  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  is  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  price  of  beets  that  we  farmers  must  grow  other 
crops  instead  of  sugar  beets,  and  therefore  give  up  the  industry  of 
growine;  sugar  beets. 

The  Chairman.  You  fear  that  that  might  be  the  result  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  to  let  well  enough  alone ;  that  that  has  something  to  do 
with  making  you  think  present  conditions  are  good  enough  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  must  feel  that  any  material  changes  m  those  in- 
fluences that  affect  the  price  of  sugar  must  affect  the  price  that  can 
be  paid  for  beets  toproduce  that  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  after  all,  to  put  it  plainly,  and  I  am  going 
to  do  it  one  more  time,  and  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  enough  intelli- 
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sence  to  understand  my  question  and  answer  it,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  it.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  in  the  mind  of  the  beet  growers 
of  Colorado?  Now,  if  we  go  to  scrapping  with  the  suffar  companies 
about  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  enou^ — as  some  of  the  witoesses 
appear  to  tibink,  that  that  wul  be  me  result  of  it — we  will  be  injured 
in  our  case  as  to  production  of  sugar  before  the  American  public,  and 
therefore  the  most  sensible  attitude  for  us  to  assume  is  that  of  being 
content  with  what  we  have.  Is  that  true  or  not?  Give  me  yes  or  no 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  Law.  May  I  answer  that  in  my  own  way? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  will  ask  you  to  answer  it  yes  or  no.  If  that 
is  not  true  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  further. 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true,  but  it  needs  some  explanation. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  true  but  needs  what? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  but  needs  some  qualification. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  qualify  it  now. 

Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  simply  in  the  sense  that  a  scrap  between  any 
two  conflicting  interests,  whether  it  be  sugar-beet  interests  or  any 
other  interests,  will  naturally  produce — - 

The  Chairman  (interrupting^.  That  is  true  of  any  line  of  in- 
dustry. The  same  motive  would  operate  with  any  sort  of  tariff 
proposition,  I  think.    Isn't  that  so? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  this  line  of  ex- 
amination and  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  if  it  is  not  true  of  the 
ordinary  prosperous  farmer  and  business  man,  that  he  strives  for  a 
fair  profit  but  does  not  exert  himself  speciallv  to  get  the  very  highest 
prices.    Does  he  not  strive  for  a  fair  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  He  does. 

Mr.  Hinds.  In  other  words,  I  saw  a  remark  once  attributed  to  one 
of  the  Rothschilds.  They  asked  him  how  he  made  so  much  money 
dealing  in  securities.  He  said,  '^  Bv  never  buying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  market  and  never  selling  at  the  top."  Isnx  that  true  of  the 
ordinary  fanner  and  business  man,  that  he  aims  for  a  fair  profit, 
but  doesn't  take  the  risks  incident  to  trying  for  the  very  highest 
marain,  for  then  he  may  lose  all? 

TSG.  Law.  That  is  certainlv  the  case  with  the  prudent  farmer. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  true  of  the  prudent  farmer  or  business  man  f 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Isn't  that  about  the  same  way  that  ^ou  regard  this 
price  of  beets?  You  regard  that  you  now  have  a  fair  thing  and  you 
are  contented  with  that  ? 

Mr.  LtAw,  Under  present  conditions  we  regard  that  we  have  a  fair 
thing  in  the  sense  that  the  price  justifies  us  to  grow  beets  in  compari- 
son with  our  other  crops. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  how  much  the  other  man  makes? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Mr.  Law,  do  you  know  this  Mr.  Bodkin,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  here,  who  came  from  Colorado  to  testify? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  given  before  this  com  - 
mittee  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  read  some  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Was  it  because  of  his  statements  being  circulated  in 
your  district  that  you  came  here  ?  Was  that  the  real  cause  of  your 
coming  here  more  than  anything  else,  or  did  it  have  anything  to  do 
with  brining  you  here?  Or  the  testimony  given  by  him  here  and 
circulated  m  your  district,  was  that  what  influenced  your  commercial 
club  in  sending  some  one  here?    Or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  I  must  believe  it  did,  for  after  I  read  the  report  of  his 
testimony  in  the  paper  myself  I  felt  that  his  statement  did  not  pre- 
sent the  conditions  of  beet  growing  in  the  Windsor  district,  as  I  was 
familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  therefore  you  wanted  to  come  here  and  contra- 
dict some  of  the  statements  that  he  made? 

Mr.  Law.  Therefore,  as  an  individual  interested  in  beet  growing,  I 
was  desirous  that  the  facts  as  I  knew  them  in  regard  to  beet  growing 
should  be  presented  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Law,  in  reference  to  your  profit  and  whether 
or  not  you  are  satisfied  with  the  price  you  obtain  for  beets,  you  are 
fully  aware  that  the  factory  to  which  you  sell  your  beets  must  make 
a  profit  or  it  can  not  pay  you  a  good  price  for  your  beets?  Isn't 
that  right?  They  can  not  pay  you  a  big  price  for  your  beets  and 
lose  money  and  continue  in  business? 

Mr.  Law.  They  can  not,  or  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  that  when  you  get  a  fair  price  and  feel  satisfied 
you  are  not  particularly  interested  in  what  their  profits  are? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Your  business  is  to  get  a  good  profit  for  your  crop, 
and  when  you  get  a  good  profit  you  are  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  that  is  so  with  reference  to  your  neighbors  and 
all  other  people  raising  beets  there,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  In  a  general  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Law,  you  have  stated  that  you  received  for 
your  beets  $5.64 ;  was  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Law.  That  was  as  I  figured  the  crop  this  last  season. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  ran  about  16  per  cent  sugar,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Law.  They  ran  from  less  than  16  per  cent  to  a  little  better 
than  18  per  cent  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  .'V^U,  for  an  average  throughout  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, is  15  per  cent  fair,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  only  know  in  the  general  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  your  belief  or  understanding  about  it? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  been  told  by  the  field  men  of  the  Windsor  fac- 
tory that  the  average  for  the  Windsor  district  the  past  season  was 
something  better  than  $5.50  per  ton  for  the  beets,  which  is 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  I  think  you  gave  that  is  $5.67? 

Mr.  Law.  It  would  mean  16^  per  cent  sugar,  if  I  read  the  table 
correctly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  bring  it  up  above  where  I  am,  but  I 
have  made  some  figures  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to.  It  has 
been  stated  here,  and  I  believe  we  have  an  abundance  of  evidence  on 
that  point,  that  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  from  beets  is  about  3f 
cents  per  pound  throughout  the  United  States.  It  costs  more  in  some 
places  and  a  little  less  in  others.    Now,  if  for  15  per  cent  beets  you 
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receive  $5  per  ton,  you  get  about  $2.40  per  100  pounds  for  the  su^ar 
content  of  your  beets,  or  close  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  Then  the  dif- 
ference between  that  $2.40  for  15  per  cent  beets  and  the  proportionate 
amount  for  j^our  16J  per  cent  beets,  or  whatever  vou  had,  would 
bring  it  up  to  fit  your  individual  case.  But  taking  $2.40  from  $3.75 
would  leave  $1.35  for  the  cost  of  production  in  the  factory  and  inci- 
dental expenses.  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  a  fair  share  of 
that  cost  of  production  of  refined  sugar,  or  sale  price,  when  you  get 
$5.50  per  ton  for  your  beets  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  that  myself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  raise  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that  does 
not  fluctuate  in  price  except  beets?  That  is  to  say,  when  you  plant 
your  crop  there  is  no  other  crop  that  you  plant  that  you  know  what 
you  are  goinff  to  get  for  it  except  beets,  is  there? 

Mr.  Law.  There  are  less  elements  of  certainty  with  all  other  crops 
than  with  a  crop  of  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  plant  your  crop  of  beets  you  know  yon 
nre  going  to  get  not  less  than  $5  per  ton  for  it? 

ifr.  Law.  We  do  when  we  make  our  contract. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  get  a  greater  price  per  acre  from  that  crop 
than  from  any  other  crop  that  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Law.  if o,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  other  crop  do  you  raise  that  you  get  better 
return  per  acre  on  the  same  cost? 

Mr.  Law.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures  that  I  have  gotten  for  the 
Windsor  factory  district,  I  would  sav  that,  approximately,  the  aver- 
fige  for  the  Windsor  factory  district  for  the  time  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion has  been  $60  per  acre  gross  return  for  the  farmers  for  beets. 
While  in  some  instances  the  tonnage  for  a  small  acreage  has  ^one 
as  high  as  28  tons  per  acre,  which  would  mean  over  $100,  this  is 
the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  for  instance,  one  farm  that  got  a 
higher  price  for  beets,  which  farm  I  was  interested  in — $6.12  and  a 
fraction  cents  per  ton — only  realized  8  tons  to  the  acre  this  past 
season.    This  is  the  sugar-beet  situation. 

I  will  say  that  I  have  pood  reason  to  believe  that  the  average 
potato  crop  in  our  section  m  a  series  of  years  will  not  be  above  $50 
per  acre,  represented  in  dollars;  yet  there  is  a  possibility  of  getting 
$300  per  acre  from  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Again,  while  the  average 
grain  crop  in  our  district  is  presumably,  from  my  general  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  farming,  not  more  than  $18  per  acre,  yet  the 
possibilities  of  the  grain  crop  are  $60  per  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  your  beet  crop,  aside  from  potatoes,  is  perhaps 
better  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Law.  The  beet  crop  has  these  two  elements  of  certainty  or 
advantage  that  other  crops  we  produce  do  not  have:  First,  there  is 
the  price  they  will  bring  when  produced,  which  is  certain.  Sec- 
ondly, we  are  subject  to  hailstorms  in  that  section,  and  they  will 
sometimes  completely  destroy  a  grain  crop  or  a  potato  crop,  and  yet 
the  beet  crop  will  recover  from  such  a  disaster  as  none  of  our  othei 
crops  do^  and  possibly  after  a  severe  hailstorm  you  can  make  a  crop 
that  will  bring  up  the  expenses  of  farming  for  the  season.  This  is 
an  advantage. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  conclusion  let  me  ask  you,  and  I  want  to  be  clear 
about  this:  If  it  were  not  for  what  you  saw  in  the  papers  or  heard 
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of  Mr.  Bodkin's  attack  upon  the  sugaivbeet  industry,  would  you 
have  been  here ! 

Mr.  Law.  I  probably  would  not  have  been  here. 

Mr.  FosDKET.  That  is  all.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  about  the  alfalfa  crop  ? 

Mr.  Law.  The  alfalfa  crop  has  been  disappointing  for  us,  the 
past  three  years  especially.  That  is  for  two  reasons  apparent  to  my 
mind — fir^,  climatic  conditions  peculiar  to  the  two  seasons,  when 
we  have  suffered  from  drought,  and,  secondly,  because  of  grasshop- 
pers, which  wo  have  had  for  three  years  back  as  we  have  not  had  for 
a  series  of  yeiirs  just  previous  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Do  not  grasshoppers  hurt  beets  ? 

Mr.  Law.  Th^  do  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  vou  drive  them  off  from  beets  and  can  not  get 
them  off  from  alfalfa ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  We  can  protect  our  beets  better  than  we  can  our  alfalfa. 
We  usually  ^ave  a  few  acres  of  beets  and  a  larger  acreage  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  The  gross  amount  received  per  acre  from'  alfalfa — 
what  has  it  been  in  your  territon^? 

Mr.  Law.  It  varies  greatly.  From  my  own  experience,  I  should 
say  that  three  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  is  a  fairly  good  crop  from  a 
field  of  20  or  40  acres  of  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes;  in  three  cuttings. 

Mr.  Raker.  Three  tons  per  acre  from  tliree  cuttings? 

Mr.  Law.  Three  tons  per  acre  in  three  cuttings ;  yes.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  average  field  of  alfalfa.  A  good  growth,  with  a  good 
stand,  may  make  five  or  six  tons  per  acre  in  the  three  cuttings,  but 
that  would  be  the  exception. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  that  is  not  a  good  country  for  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Law.  Well,  those  are  the  facts  and  you  can  draw  your  own 
oondufflon. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  like  to  have  a  general  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject, because  I  thought  it  being  a  dry  country,  and  the  climate  being 
good,  and  the  soil  being  good,  with  water,  it  would  be  an  ideal  coun- 
try for  raising  alfalfa.  Do  I  understand  from  you  that  this  country 
in  and  about  Longmont  and  Windsor  is  not  good  alfalfa  country? 

Mr.  Law.  That  depends  on  what  you  call 

Mr.  Raker  (interposing).  You  can  answer  that  question  directly, 
can't  you  ? 

Mr.  Law.  It  will  produce,  as  I  say,  from  two  to  six  tons  of  alfalfa 
hav  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  is  it  considered  a  good  alfalfa  country  or  a  poor 
alfalfa  country? 

Mr.  Law.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  considered  a  good  alfalfa 
country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Will  it  on  an  avei-age  yield  a  crop  worth  $60  to  $80 
per  acre,  consider!]^  seed  ? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  don't  raise  any  seed  ? 

Mr.  Law.' There  has  been  some  seed  grown. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  successfully  ? 
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Mr.  Law.  Y^  sir ;  but  not  generally. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  if  you  can  raise  seed  successfully  it  ought  to  run 
from  $50  to  $100  an  acre  gross,  ought  it  not? 

Mr.  Law.  Three  years  ago  I  had  some  seed  on  my  own  farm.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  Iiad  thrashed  18  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed  from  3 
acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Still  vou  do  not  answer  as  to  the  conditions  in  that 
country  where  these  sugar-beet  factories  are.    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Law.  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  locality  described  by  you,  referring  to  these 
various  towns  with  the  whole  locality  within  a  radius  of  60  miles, 
considered  among  the  farmers  and  the  people  generally  to  be  a  ter- 
ritory where  alfalfa  hay  can  be  raised  successfully? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  Now,  as  to  alfalfa  seed,  is  that  the  same?  May  it  be 
raised  successfully,  as  a  successful  crop  as  it  is  ordinarily  considered? 

Mr.  Law.  We  can  grow  alfalfa  seed  successfully  in  the  sense  of 
producing  good  seed. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  crop  known  to  the  farmer  that  is  more 
profitable  and  more  sure  and  that  gives  a  better  return  than  a  country 
where  you  can  raise  successfully  alfalfa  for  hay  or  alfalfa  seed  that 
you  know  of? 

Mr.  Law.  The  potato  crop  and  the  beet  crop  with  us  give  larger 
I'eturns  than  our  alfalfa  ci'op. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  acre? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir;  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  certain? 

Mr.  Law.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Raker.  The  beet  and  potato  crops  are  more  certain  than  the 
alfalfa  crop  generally. 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir ;  not  more  certain  than  the  alfalfa  crop,  but  when 
produced  will  mean  more  dollars  per  acre  than  the  alfalra  hay  crop, 
which  is  the  common  alfalfa  crop  produced.  The  few  that  have  at- 
tempted to  grow  alfalfa  seed  have  not  found  it  so  profitable,  but  they 
have  only  grown  for  seed  in  isolated  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Law,  that  the  business  men  in  and 
about  your  town  took  up  and  discussed  among  themselves  and  with 
you  the  advisability  of  keeping  conditions  just  as  they  are  in  Windsor 
and  your  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Law.  We  have  not  discussed  that  question  particularly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wasn't  it  discussed  before  you  came  on  at  all? 

Mr.  Law.  It  was  not  discussed  specially  with  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  was  it  discussed  generally  if  not  specially? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  not  say  what  others  did. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  it  was  understood,  sorter  tacitly  understood, 
that  you  people  would  like  to  represent  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
country  generally  that  you  would  like  to  keep  conditions  in  statu 
ouo,  just  as  they  are  now,  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  stir  or  any- 
tning  said  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  might  bring  a  change  in  any 
w^.    Isn't  that  the  real  purpose  of  your  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  can  answer  that  question  "  yes." 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Maiay.  Mr.  Law,  the  farmers  of  your  locality  raise  a  general 
crop,  I  take  it;  some  potatoes,  some  alxalfa,  some  grain,  and  some 
sugar  beets.    Is  that  the  situation  t 

Sfr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  you  have  found  by  experience  that  the  raising 
of  sugar  beets  is  a  profitable  crop  in  your  locality? 

Mr.  Law.  We  have. 

Idr.  Malbt.  And  the  farmers  round  about  that  community  have 
had  that  general  experience,  have  the^^? 

Mr.  Law.  They  have. 

Mr.  Malby.  Something  has  been  said  by  our  chairman  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sujgar  manufacturer,  that  if  he  made  100  per  cent  or  200 
for  cent  you  farmers  miffht  want  a  little  more  for  your  sugar  beets, 
take  it  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  man  in  the  sugar  business  who 
made  that  much  money.  J  want  to  know  of  you  if  you  know  of  any 
sugar  manufacturing  company  that  is  making  100  per  cent  or  200 
per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  suspect  anybody  with  making  that  sum  of 
money  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  make  any  such 
sum  of  money? 

Mr.  Law.  From  all  the  information  I  have  I  think  not.  I  have 
no  reason  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  for  some  time  after  the  beet-sugar 
industry  was  established  in  your  part  of  the  country  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  it  was  pretty  hard  sledding  for  the  companies  and 
the  beet  growers  both  ? 

Idr.  Law.  I  Imow  that  it  was  considered  pretty  hard  sledding,  as 
you  term  it,  for  the  beet  growers. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  did  you  understand  that  the  beet-sugar  manu- 
facturers were  getting  rich  while  you  were  having  the  hard  sledding? 

Mr.  Law.  Not  from  them  nor  from  any  knowledge  that  I  had  of 
their  business. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  were  three  statements,  I  think,  made  by  some 
other  gentlemen  from  your  State  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention  and  see  whether  those  conditions  exist  in  your  locality. 
The  first  question  I  think  you  have  answered,  that  yourself  and  other 
farmers  feel  that  you  are  getting  a  fair  price  for  your  beets.  That 
is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  second  proposition  was  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
suspected  that  the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  were  not  correctly 
analyzing  the  sugar  in  the  beets.  Did  you  have  any  reason  to  enter- 
tain such  suspicion? 

Mr.  Law.  1  haven't  such  suspicion  myself,  personally.  I  have 
heard  the  criticism  made,  but  have  had  no  reason  mvself  to  believe 
that  it  was  well  founded. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  was  the  criticism  made  by  some  one  who  would 
be  sipt  to  know,  or  was  it  just  simply  an  idle  remark  about  the  town? 

Mr.  Law.  All  the  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  not  been  made 
by  anyone,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  that  really  would  know. 
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Mr.  Malay.  Or  would  have  any  ri^t  to  know,  in  your  judgaient? 

Mr.  Law.  The  criticism  that  I  have  heard  has  been  general  talk  by 
farmers. 

]VIr.  Malby.  And  not  by  anyone  who  had  had  any  analysis  made  of 
his  beets? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  had  analyzed  them  himself? 

Mr.  Law.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  that  really  had  any  capacity  himself  to  make  an 
analysis? 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not  recall  hearing  anyone  question  the  analysis  that 
was  prepared  to  determine  that  matter  himself. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  to  in  anywise  make  good  his  expression  of  sus- 
picion? 

Mr.  Law.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  State  a^i- 
cultural  depai*tment,  or  your  State  agricultural  school,  or  other  pub- 
lic institutions  have  had  applications  made  to  them  for  analyses  of 
the  sugar  content  of  beets  and  denied  such  applications? 

Mr.  Law.  I  know  in  a  general  way  of  such.  Last  week  at  a  farm- 
ers' institute,  held  in  Greeley,  President  Lory,  of  the  State  agri- 
cultural college,  made  an  explanation  to  the  institute  of  the  reasons 
why  the  agricultural  colle^  could  not  make  analyses  for  individual 
farmers.  The  details  of  his  explanation  I  can  not  give  you,  but  his 
talk  left  me  satisfied  that  the  a^icultural  college  was  not  refusing  to 
do  anything  reasonable  or  consistent  for  the  beet  grower. 

Mr.  Rakek.  In  other  words,  the  college  was  not  instituted  and  was 
not  intending  to  help  the  great  State  of  Colorado  generally  in  the 
way  of  assisting  the  farmers  raising  beets  by  way  of  tumi^ing  them 
analyses  of  their  beets. 

Mr.  Law.  That  w  as  not  the  idea  of  his  talk  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  not  asking  that  kind  of  a  question.  My  search 
here  is  for  information.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  an  agricultural 
department  or  an  agricultural  college  that  refuses,  upon  proper  ap- 
plication, to  advise  the  beet  growers  as  to  any  interest  which  con- 
cerns them?  My  own  individual  opinion  about  the  matter  is  that 
they  ought  to  do  it  if  practicable.  Do  you  know  of  any  application 
which  has  been  properly  made,  consistently  made,  by  anvbody  to 
have  his  beets  analyzed  and  it  has  been  turned  down  witkout  just 
cause  or  provocation  ?    If  so,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Law.  I  do  not,  and  I  wish  to  say  this:  In  Presid^it  Lory's 
explanation  it  left  the  impression  on  my  mind  that  if  the  beet  grow- 
ers' association  desired  analyses  made  that  they  could  do  it,  but  that 
if  individual  beet  growers  asked  for  analyses  they  could  not  make 
them,  because  if  they  made  an  analyses  for  one  man  they  must,  to 
be  consistent,  make  it  for  another,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  all  the  possible  requests  for  analyses  of  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  that  your  impression  of  what  he  said  wa6  that  it 
would  entail  labor  which  the  college  could  not  under  present  condi- 
tions and  eq^uipment  undertake  to  make  general  analyses  for  every- 
body who  might  apply.    Is  that  your  impression  about  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  It  is. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  your  agricultural  de- 
partment— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  your  college,  out  your  State 
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d^Mitment  of  agriculture,  and  you  have  a  department  of  agricul- 
ture in  your  State,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  entireW  clear  as  to  what  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  you  a  State  agricultural  department ;  a  depart- 
ment of  your  State  government  wnich  is  callea  the  department  of 
agriculture? 

Mr.  Law.  Well,  now,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  State  depart- 
ments. Our  agricaltural  college,  I  suppose,  includes  all  the  public 
interests  of  the  State  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  don't  know  whether  you  have  any  other  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  outside  the  college,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.   I  ou  have  a  farmers  organization  in  your  locality  t 

Mr.  Law.  There  is  a  local  organization  of  the  farmers'  union  at 
Windsor. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  that  affiliated  with  other  local  organizations 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Law.  I  suppose  it  is  affiliated  with  other  farmers'  unions. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  do  not  belong  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Law.  I  am  not  personally  a  member  of  the  farmers'  union. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  the  opinion,  generally,  in  your  locality  that  it 
is  desirable  from  a  farmer's  standpoint  that  the  sugar  industry  be 
continued  or  promoted,  or  not? 

Mr.  Law.  I  believe  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is,  under  present  conditions? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raiosb.  Tll^re  is  just  one  idea  in  my  mind  that  I  would  like 
to  know  about,  and  possibly  I  can  get  it  from  this  witness.  Mr. 
Law,  you  are  a  farmer  and  own  farms? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Estimating  your  land  to  be  worth  so  much  per  acre, 
you  raise  a  certain  crop  upon  this  land,  and,  to  illustrate,  we  will 
say  of  sugar  beets,  valuing  your  land  at  a  certain  amount,  provid- 
ing a  certain  amount  required  to  raise  your  crop,  then  leaving  you 
a  net  income  of  the  amount  you  stated,  or  a  reasonable  income,  you 
are  satisfied  with  that,  aren't  you?  So  long  as  you  get  a  reasonable 
income  from  vour  product  vou  raise  on  vonr  land,  partienlarlv  sugar 

beets?  .  ' 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  If  you  sell  your  product  to  a  third  party  and,  we  will 
say,  for  instance,  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  so  ifar  as  you  are 
concerned,  it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  they  may  make  or  what  they 
may  charge  for  the  product  they  produce  from  the  beets  they  bu^  from 
you  that  you  raise  on  your  tarm?  Now,  taking  the  premises  I 
started  with,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Law.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  the  law  might  be  that  would  permit  them 
to  sell  this  product  that  they  make  from  the  beets  they  buy  from 
you,  and  the  amount  that  the  people  of  the  country  generally  have 
to  pay  for  their  product  by  virtue  of  the  law,  you  are  entirely 
indifferent  upon  that  question? 
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Mr.  L^w.  I  may  say  that  so  far  as  my  relation  to  their  business 
transactions  withe  country  are  concerned;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  it  means  this :  That  so  long  as  you  get  a  rea- 
sonable return  for  your  product,  estimating  the  value  of  your  land— 
which  product  you  sell  to  a  third  party — ^if  the  law  is  such  that  he 
may  raise  the  price  as  high  as  he  wants  to  and  then  charge  the  gen- 
eral consiuner  all  over  the  country  that  price,  you  are  not  interested 
in  that  question  at  all.  as  I  understand  you  ?  That  is,  as  to  coAtrol- 
ling  what  he  should  cnaree  for  his  product  made  from  what  he  buys 
from  you,  if  he  may  do  that  by  virtue  of  the  laws  as  they  exist,  that 
is  all  right  with  you? 

Mr.  I^w.  I  have  no  interest  in  that  other  than  what  every  other 
citizen  of  the  country  has. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  in  this  particular  matter,  relating  to  beet  sugar, 
you  are  entirely  indifferent  and  believe  that  to  be  none  of  your 
business? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  will  let  the  sugar-beet  factories  attend  to  that 
for  themselves? 

Mr.  Law.  That  is  certainly  their  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  alL 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Law,  we  will  excuse  you  with  the  thanks  of 
the  committee  for  your  attendance. 

resolutions    as    to    death    of    representative    EDKUND    H.    MADISON. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  a  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  believe  Mr.  Hinds  was  chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  some  resolutions  to  the  full  committee  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  relative  to  the  death  of  our  colleague  and  friend, 
Judge  Madison,  who  was  a  member  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Hinds, 
are  vou  ready  to  present  the  resolutions? 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  am,  and  they  are  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Oo.  feels  it  appropriate  to  spread  on  Its  records  an  expreselou 
appreciative  of  the  distinguished  services  of  the  late  Representative  Edmund 
H.  Madison,  of  Kansas,  as  a  member  of  this  committee. 

His  clear  and  comprehensive  intellect,  unfailing  tact  and  courtesy,  great 
industry,  and  conscientious  regard  for  duty,  have  made  his  loss  to  the  com- 
mittee serious  from  the  standpoint  of  public  service,  and  grievous  in  the  rela- 
tions of  personal  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  committee  be  directed  to  spread  these  resolu- 
tions on  the  records,  and  transmit  a  copy  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resohitions. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  vou  have  heard  the 
resolutions  read.  The  motion  is  that  the  resolutions  be  adopted, 
spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased member. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

At  1  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'cUxrk 
p.  m. 
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AFTBR  RECESS. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess  at  2  o^clock 
p.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  STAITLEY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Stanley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  live  4  miles  north  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

The  Chairman.  You  live  in  the  sugar-beet  belt  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else  except  farming? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  interest  of  any  kind,  directly  or 
remote,  in  the  suffar-beet  factories,  or  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Stanley,  rf o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization,  if  any,  do  you  represent  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  represent  the  Greeley  Commercial  Club. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  club? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  a  bunch  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  And  produce  men  of  our  city  of  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  town  is  Greeley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  About  14,000,  I  should  judge. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club  is  a  business  men's  or- 
ganization of  that  city? 

Mr.  Stanley.  A  business  men's  organization  of  that  city  and 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  farmers  belong  to  it,  too? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Many  of  them? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  of  a  few  in  our  neighborhood  who  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  of  four  or  five. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  members  has  the  club  altogether? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Probably  150. 

The  Chairman.  And  out  of  that  150  there  are  onlv  four  or  five 
who  are  farmers? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  others,  I  suppose,  are  business  men  of  various 
avocations  and  pursuits? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir.  * 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  the  sugar  people  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Stanijjy.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ao. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  sugar  factory  at  Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  people  who  run  the  sugar  factory  be- 
long to  this  business  men's  organization? 

Mr.  Stanuby.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  discuss  your  c(Hning  on  here  with  any  of 
the  sugar  men ! 
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Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  not  in  regard  to  farming.  I  have  just 
talked  wjth  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  you  talked  it  over  with  the  sugar  people, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  none  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stanmjy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  the  sugar  factory  at  Greeley  nor  any  of 
its  officers  had  anv  idea  you  were  ooming  here  ? 

Mr.  Stanmby.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  no  conference  or  talk  with  any  of  them 
abou^  it? 

Mr.  Stani^ey.  No,  sir;, not  in  regard  to  farming. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  farming,  but  with 
regard  to  your  coming  here. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  talk  with  the  sugar-factory  people 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  with  other  business  men? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  talk  with  the  sugar- 
factory  people? 

'  Mr.  Stanley.  I  went  to  the  sugar  factory  at  Eaton,  Colo.,  4  miles 
north  of  me,  and  got  mj  statement  for  the  past  10  years  oi  what  I 
had  done  in  regard  to  raising  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  told  them  why  you  wanted  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  them  as  to 
what  the  condition  was  in  the  industry  itself? 

Mr.  Stanusy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  any  suggestions  about  misrepre- 
sentations which  had  been  made  which  you  were  to  deny,  or  any- 
thing like  that? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  confer  with  anybody  on  those  subjects? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  make  any  investigation  yourself  at 
all? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  relied  on  your  knowledge  with  reference  to 
those  matters? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  commercial  club 
desiring  you  to  come  on  here  to  testify  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  told  me  to  come  down  here  and  state  as  a 
farmer  what  I  am  doing  in  regard  to  raising  beets,  potatoes,  and 
other  things,  and  told  me  particularly  just  to  tell  the  truth  and  noth- 
ing else  but  the  truth.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  wanted  you  to 
tell  anything  but  the  truth,  and  I  just  want  to  know  exactly  what  in- 
terests you  represent  here. 
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Mf.  Stanley.  That  is  just  the  interest  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  beet  farmer? 

Mr.  SxANiiBY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  You  own  the  land  and  cultivate  it  yourself? 

yir.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir ;  by  hired  help. 

The  Chaihman.  I  understand  that.    I  mean  you  are  a  proprietor? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  did  you  have  in  beets  last  year? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yast  year  I  had  32  acres  in  beets.. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  they  net  you  per  acre,  without  go- 
ing into  the  details  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  not  got  it  down  just  in  that  way.  I  have  got 
it  for  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  me  the  figures  in  that  way.  What  did 
it  cost  on  an  average,  and  what  did  you  get  ?  How  many  acres  did 
you  plant  on  an  average? 

Mr.  Stanlet.  I  planted  277  acres  in  10  years,  and  I  got  $21,772 
and  itiy  expense  was  $10,557. 

The  Chairman.  Your  profits,  then,  were  how  much? 

Mr.  Stanley.  $11,557. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  that  out  to  an  acre  basis? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  it  on  an  acre  basis — instead  of  say- 
ing you  farmed  so  many  acres  for  10  years — if  I  can,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  because  the  other  witnesses  have  used  that 
standard. 

Mr.  Stanley.  My  expense  per  acre  was  $45. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  cost  you.  Does  that  include  rent 
for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  handwork,  plowing,  harrowing,  cultivat- 
ing, irrigating,  fertilizing,  seed,  and  taxes,  and  delivery. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  include  your  taxes? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Taxes  and  water  assessment  as  a  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  you  included  irrigation  ?  Have 
you  included  irrigation  tisides  the  water  tax? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  the  irrigation  goes  with  the  land. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  only  charge  you  put  in  for 
water  was  the  water  rights? 

Mr.  Stanley.  The  water  tax  by  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  That  made  a  total  of  about  $45  per  acre,  on  an 
average,  did  it? 

Mr.  OTANLET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  your  total  average  proceeds  per  acre? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  averages  up  something  over  $90. 

The  Chairman.-  So  that  your  profits  would  be  about  $45  per  acre, 
allowing  nothing  for  the  rental  of  the  land.    What  is  your  land 
worth? 
-  Mr.  Stanley.  $260  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  $250  an  acre?    Have  you  any  beet  land  in  that 
part  of  Colorado  worth  that  much  per  acre  ? 
,  Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  got  110  acres  that  are  worth  $250  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  you  from  a  city  ? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  am  4  miles  from  Greeley  and  from  Denver  52 
miles,  and  Cheyenne  about  52  miles.  Denver  is  south  and  Cheyenne 
is  north. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  town  closer  to  you  than  Greeley? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  Eaton  is  4  miles  north  of  me. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  4  miles  from  Eaton  and  4  miles  from 
Greeley,  and  yet  your  land  is  worth  $250  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  well-irrigated  land  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  well-improved  land? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unimproved  land,  and  worth  that  much? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Not  well  improved.  This  land  is  located  at  Lawaon. 
We  have  a  dumping  station  at  this  particular  point,  between  Greeley 
and  Eaton. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  village  around  this  dumping  station? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  just  a  loading  point  for  produce,  having  five 
spud  warehouses — I  guess  you  call  them  potatoes — and  one  grain 
elevator,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  one  store;  probably  50  inhabitants 
or  maybe  100. 

The  Chairman.  About  100  people  live  in  that  little  settlement? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  his  land? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  think  your  own  land  is  worth  $260  per 
acre  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  have  you  in  all? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  110  acres  at  Lawson. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  land  you  speak  of? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  land  for  which  you  gave  us  the 
figures  just  now? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes^  sir. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  have  heard  the  testimony  of  these  other  gen- 
tlemen  from  Colorado,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  experience  in  the  main  correspond  with 
theirs?  I  mean,  not  as  to  every  detail  but  substantially,  do  you 
agree  with  what  they  say  about  the  situation  out  there? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know.    I  can  not  recall  just  what  they  said. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  them  testify,  and  this  is  about  a  busi- 
ness you  have  spent  most  of  your  life  in. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes ;  I  expect  they  told  the  truth  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  your  experience  would  lead  you 
to  affree  substantially  with  what  they  said  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes;  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  your  being  sent  here 
to  appear  before  this  committee?  Was  there  any  evidence  that  any- 
one else  had  ffiven  that  caused  this  commercial  club  of  which  you  are 
a  member  and  all  the  other  business  men  to  send  you  here? 
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Mr.  Stanley.  I  did  not  say  I  belonged  to  the  club.  I  do  not  belong 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  belong  to  this  association  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No;  they  just  picked  me  out  as  a  farmer  to  tell  what 
I  have  done  in  regard  to  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  The  farmers  did  not  pick  you  out,  but  they  picked 
you  out? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  occasion  for  their  sending  some- 
body down  here,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  not  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  indefinitely  ? 

Mr.  Stanley:  Well,  probably  it  was  something  that  Mr.  Bodkin 
daid. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  on  account  of  Mr.  Bodkin's  evi- 
dence. Why  do  you  say  that?  Did  they  state  to  you  that  was  the 
reason  they  wanted  you  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No  ;  I  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers'  union  meet- 
ing last  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  heard  it  discussed  at  a  farmers' 
union  meting? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir;  in  a  meeting  in  Greeley  last  week. 

The  Chairman.  Not  a  farmers'  union  meeting. 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  A  growers'  meeting? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  men  who  attended  that  meeting  belong  to 
the  farmers'  union  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Some  of  them  do. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  farmers'  union  pretty  strong  in  your  sec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  getting  pretty  strong. 

The  Chair^i AN.  Do  you  belong  to  it  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Combs,  who  seems  to  be  an  or- 
ganizer for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Dakin,  a  lawyer  at  Longmontt 

Mr.  Stanley.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Bodkin? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Now,  leaving  out  your  opinion  as  to  the  views 
they  entertain,  is  there  any  tact  either  one  of  those  gentlemen 
stated  before  this  committee  with  which  you  wish  to  take  issue? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Their  account  of  the  labor.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Bodkin  said,  but  I  was  sent  here  to  discuss  the  labor  question — what 
I  have  got  in  the  way  of  labor  and  what  I  have  had  for  the  last  10 
years. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  done  your  work? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Germans  or  Russians? 

issim-ii 42 
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Mr.  Stanley.  Germans.  They  would  not  consider  me  at  all  if  I 
called  them  Russians. 

The  Chairman.  What  part  of  Germany  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  claim  they  just  came  through  Russia. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  came  from  Russia  last? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes;  but  they  claim  they  are  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  Their  claim  is  they  are  from  Germany,  but  they 
came  to  this  country  from  Russia — is  that  a  correct  statement  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  these  farmers  do  the  handwork,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Stanley.  In  Greeley. 

The  Chairman.  Greeley  is  a  town,  I  believe  you  told  me,  of 
14,000? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir;  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  of  them  come  from  larger  cities  than 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  They  did  10  years  ago,  but  not  lately. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a  separate  quarter  of  their  own  in 
Greeley  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  rather  poorer  and  less  attractive  than  the 
quarters  of  the  city  occupied  by  American  citizens? 

Mr.  Stani^y.  No;  they  live  to  the  west  of  Greeley,  near  the 
Greeley  sugar  factoiy,  at  a  little  German  settlement,  so  as  to  be  close 
to  the  factor}'  when  the  field  Avork  is  through 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  houses  do  they  live  in? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Pretty  good  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  their  houses  up  to  the  American  standard? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Up  to  the  standard  of  the  American  people  in  their 
standing. 

The  Chairman.  American  people  do  not  engage  in  this  hand  work 
in  the  beet  fields  much,  do  they? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  any  considerable  extent  in  your  section? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  getting  to.    I  had  them  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Oh,  not  very  large;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  country,  but  t  have  had  the  work  done  by  them  in  two  years 
out  of  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  all  your  work  done  by  them  or 
part  of  it? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  had  all  of  it  done  by  American  labor  two 
years  in  the  10  years  I  have  raised  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  eight  years  it  was  all  done  by  this 
foreign  help? 

Ml*.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  American  help  the  same  price  you  do 
these  foreigners? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  scale  of  prices  paid  to 
them  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  the  condition  of  the 
labor  you  refer  to  as  to  your  own  land  is  general  in  your  neighbor- 
hood?   Is  it  the  same? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes ;  the  conditions  of  the  labor  in  my  neighborhood 
are  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  throughout  Colorado, 
generally? 

Mr.  OTANLEY.  Well,  it  is  German  help. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  through  the  beet  fields  of  Colo- 
rado pretty  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  where  Mr.  Bodkin  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  know  where  Longmont  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Mr.  Combs?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Fort  Morgan  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  have  just  been  there  several  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  investigate  conditions  in  the  beet  fields 
and  the  labor  in  the  beet  fields? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  do  that  anywhere  except  at  your  home? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  of  the  labor  question  is  there  any  further 
matter  you  want  to  enlighten  the  committee  upon  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  statement  made  by  these  wit- 
nesses you  care  to  say  anything  about? 

Mr.  Stanley.  No. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Stanley,  you  stated'  that  in  the  10  years  you 
have  planted  227  acres  of  beets. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  your  net  profit  was  $11,557? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  your  net  profit  was  $11,557,  and  you  had  227 
acres  planted  in  the  10  years,  it  gives  you  a  net  profit  of  $50.91  per 
acre.  Now,  as  I  understana  it,  you  took  particular  exception  to 
the  statement  made  by  these  gentlemen  who  were  before  the  com- 
mittee about  the  class  of  labor  used  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Stanley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  notice  what  they  said  about  the  influence 
of  the  sugar  companies  on  politics  of  the  State?  Do  you  agree  with 
them  on  mat  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  sir. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MB.  FEED  P.  EVEBETT. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  residence,  Mr.  Everett  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Scotts  Blutf,  Nebr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  avocation  or  business? 

Mr.  Everett.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  business  except  farming? 

Mr.  Everett.  No  ;  I  could  not  say  I  am  in  any  other  business. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  feide  lines? 

Mr.  Everett.  If  running  a  milk  route  is  a  side  line,  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  presume  that  is  a  branch  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  E\t:rett.  I  have  always  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  manufacturing  en- 
terprise ? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  in  any  bank  or  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  engaged  in  farming  in  its  various 
branches? 

Mr.  EvERETi.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  represent  any  particular  class  of  people 
in  giving  this  testimony  or  information  you  are  about  to  give  me 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  T  do  not  know  that  I  do,  aside  from  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  an  organization  of  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  have  an  organization.  I  do  not  know  but  what 
I  should  say  I  represent  the  commercial  club  and  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Commercial  Club  of  Scotts  Bluff? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a  place  is  Scotts  Bluff? 

Mr,  Everett.  About  2,500. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  commercial  club,  I  suppose,  is  composed 
of  practically  all  the  business  men  in  the  town? 

Mr.  E\t:rett.  A  majority  of  them.  Some  of  them  would  not  come 
into  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  Do  any  sugar  men  belong  to  the  club? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  some  of  the  employees  of  the  sugar  C(Hnpany 
belong  to  the  club. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  any  ol  the  managers  or  officers. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  besides  representing  this  commer- 
cial club  you  also  represented  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  As  an  organization? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  were  you  elected  to  represent  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  have  been  in  communicaticHi  with  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  mean  is,  why  do  you  say  you  repres^it 
them  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Because  the  farmers — a' good  many  of  them — belong 
to  the  commercial  club,  and  I  am  a  farmer. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  there  are  25  or  30,  pfobably. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  large  an  organization? 

Mr.  Everett.  Out  of  probably  100.    May  I  explain  that? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Everett.  The  commercial  club  is  in  town,^  and  you  can  not 
reach  out  and  get  people  10  miles  from  town  into  the  commercial 
club  of  the  town.  We  have  gone  out  from  town  into  the  country 
and  worked  with  the  farmers.  Our  interests  and  the  farmers'  are 
all  together,  and  I  think  we  can  fairly  say  we  represent  the  farmers 
and  the  town. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  organization  represents  the  people  who  be- 
long to  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 
'  The  Chairman.  You  represent  the  farmers,  thwi,  so  far  as  the 
farmers  are  members  of  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  was  put  onto  the  farmers'  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Ana,  of  course,  as  far  as  any  other  farmers  are 
concerned — and  there  must  be  many  of  them  outside  of  the  organ- 
ization— ^you  do  not  speak  for  them  by  authority? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  oy  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Although  ^ou  may  represent  what  you  think  is 
their  view  and  their  interest;  is  that  a  proper  way  of  stating  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  this  organization,  I  suppose,  paid  your 
expenses  to  come  and  make  this  representation  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Everett.  Thev  furnished  me  a  part  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  occasion  why  they 
thought  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  that  course  ? 

Mr.  E\tcrett.  I  do  not  know  the  occasion.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  coming  until  last  Saturday  noon,  except  I  was  told  Sun- 
day noon  I  might  be  wanted  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  that  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  president  of  the  commercial  club. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  an  officer  of  the  sugar  company? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  wanted  you  to  come  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  My  imderstanding  was  there  was  an  investigation 
here  of  the  conditions  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  by 
the  farmers  and  their  interest  in  it;  whether  it  was  for  their  interest 
or  not. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  community  wanted  to  present  to  the 
committee  the  situation  as  it  exists  there? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  statement  made  to  you  that  any 
testimony  had  been  given  before  the  committee  which  aid  not  fairly 
present  that  situation? 

Mr.  E^^ERETT.  I  suppose  it  was  this  same  thing.  I  have  heard  of 
that.    I  heard  of  it  and  I  had  the  testimony  to  read. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  furnished  you  with  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  read  the  testimony  as  T  came  through. 

The  Chairman.  'WTio  furnished  you  with  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Everett.  Mr.  Morrell,  the  president  of  the  club,  or  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary.    They  are  officers  of  the  association. 

The  Chairman.  And  neither  of  them  is  a  sugar  man? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  none  of  the  officers  of  tke  association  is  a 
sugar  man? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Although  some  of  the  sugar  people  do  belong  to 
the  club? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  I  will  say  that  I  think  on  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors there  is  one  of  the  officers  of  the  sugar  company  or  one  of  their 
clerks. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  their  employees,  at  any  rate? 
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Mr.  EvEitETT.  Yes;  he  is  on  the  board  of  governors,  but  only  one 
out  of  nine. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  have  any  talk  witi^  you  about  this  matter? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  gave  you  the  testimony  of  these  three  wit- 
nesses, Messrs.  Bodkin,  Combs,  and  Dakin? 

Mr.  E\TERETT.  Yes ;  I  had  the  pamphlet. 

The  Chairman.  Those  officers  furnished  you  with  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  to  look  into  that  on  the  way  here 
and  see  what  the  testimony  was  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  get  down  to  the  nub  of  the  matter;  in 
what  respect,  if  any,  do  you  differ  from  any  of  the  statements  made 
by  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Everett.  Well,  their  conditions  and  our  conditions  may  not 
be  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  and  is  a  fair  statement  on  your 
part  to  make.  Wherein,  then,  do  the  statements  they  have  made 
about  conditions  in  their  own  localities  differ  from  the  conditions  in 
your  locality,  which  you  want  to  direct  our  attention  to? 

Mr.  Everett.  To  start  with,  the  rent  that  they  charge  for  land  is 
different  from  ours. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  jjrour  average  beet  land  worth? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  rents  for  $10  an  acre,  cash  rent,  or  a.  crop 
rental 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  reduce  it  to  a  cash  basis  for 
the  purpose  of  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Everett.  The  crop  rental  may  be  a  higher  rent,  and  might 
produce  more  than  any  man  would  dare  pay  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  the  reason  I  say  that  the  crop  rental  may  be 
a  higher  rent. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  average  cash  rent  is  $10  an  acre  for  good 
beet  land  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  $10  an  acre  has  been  quite  a  good  rental  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  prior  to  that  time  six  or  eight  dollars  an  acre 
rented  a  great  deal  of  land. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  now  $10  is  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  $10  is  a  fair  rental. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  witnesses  figured  the  rental  of 
some  of  their  land  at  $20? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  land  you  speak  of  has  irrigation  rights? 

Mr.  EvERETi,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  rental  include  that? 

Mr.  EvERECT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  renter  pay  the  irrigation  taxes? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  man  who  rents  the  ground  ordinarily  pays  for 
the  water ;  that  is,  the  man  who  furnishes  the  ground  furnishes  the 
water  in  connection  with  the  ground. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  $10  pays  for  the  water  as  well  as  for  the 
rent  of  the  ground? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  tenant  pays  neither  the  tax  on  the  land 
nor  the  water  tax? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  is  the  value  of  this  beet  land, 
on  an  average,  which  you  say  rents  for  $10  in  the  way  you  have  just 
described? 

Mr.  Everett.  From  about  $100  to  $125. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  the  land  was  worth  twice  that  amount  a 
rental  of  $20  would  be  about  on  the  same  scale? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  would  be  mighty  close  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  actually  raised  beets  yourself? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  raised  72  acres  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reduced  that  to  an  acreage  basis,  and 
can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  you  to  raise  an  acre  of  beets  and  what 
you  get  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  figure  about  $10  an  acre  as  cost  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  out  of  that  on  an  average  in  an 
average  year? 

Mr.  Everett.  My  beets  this  year  brought  $72.80  per  acre,  not  in- 
cluding the  beet  tops. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  beet  tops  are  worth  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  are  worth  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Everett.  Mine  sells  for  $8  a  ton  at  the  place,  in  the  stack. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Everett.  $8  a  ton  for  the  hay,  and  an  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  as  feed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  So  you  figure  the  tops  as  worth  $8  per  acre? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  do  not  sell  them  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  do  sell  at  $4  to  a  man  who  is  buying  them  to 
produce  meat.  I  use  them,  and  you  could  not  buy  my  beet  tops, 
because  I  have  use  for  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  right  in  my  figures,  $72.80 
are  his  gross  receipts,  and  the  co^t  is  $40,  which  leaves  him  $32.80 
besides  $8  for  the  tops  per  acre,  making  a  net  profit  of  $40.80. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  deduct  $10  for  land  rent,  vou  would 
have  $30.80  as  ^ofit. 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  true ;  but  where  we  use  our  own  land  there  arc 
very  few  who  figure  the  rent.  There  is  another  thing  that  no  one 
has"  taken  the  view  of  it  which  I  do,  and  I  do  not  find  it  in  any 
other  place,  where  you  charge  up  all  your  work  to  expense  in  the  cost 
of  producing  and  expect  to  pay  that  and  say  nothing  about  it.  For 
instance,  I  raise  these  beets  with  a  hired  hand,  doing  the  work  with 
my  own  team.  I  pay  so  much,  and  the  balance  of  it  I  am  selling 
to  myself  or' getting  paid  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct.  You  figure  that  in  your  calcu- 
lations? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  did  not  figure  that  as  a  profit  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  you  not  include  the  expense  of  your 
teams,  etc.,  in  this  $45? 

Mr.  Everett^  It  is  figured  in  there,  but  I  am  getting  that  back 
myself. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  but  you  are  paying  yourself 
for  an  actual  expense  you  have  undergone? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes ;  it  is  an  expense,  but  after  all 

The  Chairman  (interposing^.  Th^e  is  some  profit  in  that? 

Mr.  En^rett.  In  the  corn-raising  belt  we  never  figure  things  that 
way. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  beet  cr(%  the  most  profitable  crop  you 
have  ? 

Mr.  EvERETF.  It  is  the  safest  crop  we  have,  and  under  oertiiin 
conditions  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why;  because  it  is  the  hardiest  crop? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  a  hardy  crop  and  not  subject  to  nailstornis. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  worried  with  hail  at  Scotta  Bluff? 

Mr.  E\TaETT.  You  are  worried  with  hail  wherever  they  irrigate 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  not  found  a  place  yet  wSere 
they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advanta^  to  the  farmer  in  having 
a  fairly  certain  and  stable  price  which  he  receives  for  his  products, 
like  he  does  for  his  beets;  in  other  words,  he  makes  his  contract 
ahead  and  knows  what  he  is  going  to  get  for  his  beets  when  he 
plants  them? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  advantage. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  something  that  makes,  the  beet  crop 
desirable  ? 

Mr.  Ea^rett.  Yes. 

The  Ciiair:man.  And  you  think  this  crop  on  tlie  whole,  consider- 
ing its  certainty  both  as  to  price  and  production,  is  probably  the 
best  crop  you  have  ?  .  .         . 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  the  crop  in  connection  with  other  crops  which 
makes  our  country  what  it  is.  For  instance,  you  may  take  al&ilfa. 
Alfalfa  is  a  good  crop,  a  paying  crop,  but  in  my  judgment  the  great- 
est vahie  of  alfalfa  is  to  put  your  land  in  shape  to  raise  the  other 
crops,  like  potatoes  and  beets. 

The  Chairman.  It  all  works  together? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  did  you  allow  for  handwork  in  your 
calculation? 

Mr.  Everett.  $20. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  near  the  universal  price,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  suppose  that  is  the  price  everj^where. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  that  hand  labor? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  had  Germans  this  year,  and  Japs,  and  some 
Americans. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  foreigners  do  the  greater  part  of  it,  although 
since  we  have  been  raising  beets  there,  I  know  of  several  Americans 
who  have  come  in  there  and  have  done  the  handwork  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  gone  to  raising  beets  for  themselves.     . 

The  Chairman.  But  as  a  general  proposition,  the  bulk  of  that 
labor  is  performed  by  the  foreigners? 

Mr.  Ea-erett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A^Tiere  do  you  get  that  labor  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  A  good  many  of  them  live  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion? 
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Mr.  EvESETT.  Probably  half. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  other  half  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  come  from  the  different  cities.  Lincoln  has  a 
great  German  population,  and  they  come  out  from  there — or  a  Kus- 
sian  population.    You  can  call  them  either  Russians  or  Germans. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  about 
that. 

Mr.  Everett.  They  are  German-Bussians. 

The  Chairman.  They  belong  to  the  German  Province  of  Russia ;  is 
that  true,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  T  can  not  say  from  my  knowledge ;  but  that  is  what 
we  suppose.    He  is  the  Poland*. 

The  Chairman.  The  Polack  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  We  have  some  of  them.  This  year  we  had  the 
Mexicans — quite  a  lot  of  Mexicans. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  Indians? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  believe  they  had  one  Indian  there.  I  guess  if  you 
get  a  Mexican  you  get  a  part  Indian. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  Hindus?  Do  you  have  any  of 
them? 

Mr.  Evbrett.  None  that  I  know  of,  except  on  the  railroad  work. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  come  into  the  beet  fields  yet? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  these  foreigners  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  From  the  different  cities;  perhaps  Lincoln,  perhaps 
Denver.  When  we  were  first  going  into  the  beet  raising,  the  bulk  of 
them  came  from  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  these  people  make  a  day?  Is  there 
any  way  of  averaging  that  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  exactly  know.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to 
average,  because  they  are  men,  women,  and  children  from  10  years 
old  up,  worldng  in  the  fields. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  pretty  hard  work? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  are  they  pretty  liberally  paid 
for  that  work? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  would  think  they  are.  I  think  if  they  were  not, 
they  would  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  quarters  these  people  live 
in  in  the  cities? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  have,  in  Lincoln.  I  have  been  through  where  I 
supopse  they  live  in  a  part  of  West  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  bring  these  laborers  out  from  Lincoln  and 
Denver  and  different  places  under  contract  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  are  under  contract.  They  make  a  contract  to 
do  the  work. 

Tha  Chairman.  Before  they  ever  leave  Lincoln  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not -know. 

The  Chair3ian.  Who  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  beet-sugar  company,  I  think,  furnishes  their 
agents  to  get  them  out. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  j'^ou  have  seen  the  quarters  where  these 
people  live  in  Lincoln  ? 

Mr.  Ea^erett.  I  have  seen  the  quarters  I  supposed  they  lived  in.  I 
have  always  understood  it  was  the  Eussian  quarter. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  quarter  a  squalid  quarter  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  particularly.  Oi  course  it  is  not  the  best  section 
of  Lincoln. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  one  of  the  poorer  ones,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  to-day  at  Scotts  Bluff  and  the  places 
where  this  other  half  live  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Some  of  them  have  very  good  houses,  according  to 
how  much  money  thev  have  accumulated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  about  like  American  citizens  in  that 
respect?  ^ 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes ;  and  some  of  them  become  American  citizens. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  them  are  naturalized? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know ;  out  I  do  know  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  voters  among  the  Germans  who  are  beet  tenders. 

The  Chahlman.  Do  any  considerable  percentage  of  them  speak 
English  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Everett.  The  bulk  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  say  the  majority  of  them  can  speak 
English  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  would  have  to,  or  we  could  not  use  them.  At 
least  some  member  of  the  family  would  have  to  speak  English. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laborers, 
do  they  speak  English  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes ;  I  think  j'^ou  can  well  say  that.  Of  course,  once 
in  awhile  you  will  get  an  old  man  who  comes  over  here  who  can  not 
catch  on  to  our  language. 

The  Chairman.  The  younger  ones  catch  on  quite  rapidly? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  a  pretty  intelligent  bunch  of 
people.  Now,  speaking  of  our  own  help,  because  that  is  the  most 
accurate  of  anything 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Everett.  Last  spring  we  nired  two  families  for  72  acres. 
Our  contract  called  for  80  acres,  but  we  only  had  72.  One  family 
consisted  of  a  young  man  and  his  father  and  mother,  and  I  think  one 
or  two  younger  children.  We  got  pretty  well  along  into  the  season 
and  this  young  man  got  married.  Directly  he  bought  out  one  (ft  the 
neighbors  there,  his  whole  beet  crop,  and  went  in  there  and  turned 
his  contract  over  to  another  man.  Now,  that  man  came  from  Russia 
or  Europe,  wherever  they  came  from,  less  than  three  vears  ago,  and 
he  is  now  farming  for  himself.  ^  ' 

The  Chairman.  He  rents  the  land  and  is  farming  for  himself? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes.  He  bought  another  man  out,  a  German  who 
had  some  50  acres  of  beets  and  an  80-acre  farm,  and  he  is  doing 
business  for  himself.    That  is  the  tendency  of  a  great  share  of  this  help. 

The  Chairman.  Of  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  you  think? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  proportion  of  them  who  do  that  sort  of 
work  and  progi^ess  that  rapidly  large  or  small? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  proportion  of  those  who  progress  that  rapidly 
is  not  very  large,  because  that  man  is  above  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think  he  is  away  above  the  average,  but  there  are 
lots  of  them.    Two  years  ago  there  was  a  man  came  up  there  from 
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Colorado  to  take  a  contract,  and  he  had  not  anything,  and  he  moved 
into  the  Geman  part  of  town,  and  he  had  been  working  around,  and 
they  had  a  little  German  row  up  there  one  night  and  things  got 
pretty  hot,  and'  the  police  pulled  nine  of  them  and  fined  them  $5 
apiece.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  that  he  made  an  arrangement  with 
a  party  there  who  had  a  farm,  and  rented  the  farm,  and  they  staked 
him — ^he  gives  them  good  rent — ^they  furnished  him  the  teams,  and  he 
went  to  farming  for  himself. 

Last  year  he  paid  partly  out,  and  this  year  he  is  practically  paid 
out — in  two  years.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  him  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  other  party. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Everett,  your  reason  for  coming  here  was  to 
answer  what  you  understood  had  been  said  b^  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr. 
Combs,  and  Mr.  Dakin,  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  detrimental  to 
the  industnr,  or  different  from  your  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
labor  and  the  treatment  the  farmers  received  from  the  factories,  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  the  general  trend  of  his  statement  is  the 
reason  for  your  being  here,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  think,  probably,  my  idea  of  it  was  this :  If  this  is 
a  board  examining  into  tne  beet-sugar  industry  as  it  affects  the  dif- 
ferent places,  it  is  nothing  more  than  rigjit  that  our  conditions  should 
be  presented  here.    That  is  my  idea  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  treatment  you  are  getting 
from  the  factories  and  the  profit  you  are  getting  out  of  your  crop? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  are  satisfied  it  pays  us  to  do  business  with  tnem. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Are  your  farmers  generally  satisfied? 

Mr.  EATBftETT.  I  can  perhaps  express  that  better  by  the  statement 
that  the  first  year  of  the  factory  they  raised  about  6,000  acres  of 
beets;  the  past  year  they  raised  10,000  acres  of  beets,  and  I  believe 
they  will  raise  from  12,000  to  15,000  acres  the  coming  year.  The 
sentiment  of  the  people  looks  that  way  to  me. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  think  the  industry  betters  conditions,  gives 
you  a  good  staple  crop,  and  adds  to  the  value  of  your  land? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  certainly  does.  Another  thmg:  We  are,  you 
might  say,  a  poor  people.  Eleven  years  ago  we  had  no  railroads  in 
there.  We  were  60  miles  from  the  railroad.  There  has  been  irriga- 
tion there  for  a  good  many  years,  and  our  condition  perhaps  is  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  in  Colorado,  where  they  have  had  the  rail- 
roads and  the  irrigation  and  their  beet  factories  for  10  or  12  years 
and  running  way  back  of  that.  And  the  beet  contract,  whenever  it 
is  made  and  your  beets  are  put  in,  it  is  an  item  of  credit.  If  I  need 
the  money,  and  I  have  got  70  acres  of  beets  in  the  ground,  I  can  go 
to  the  bank  and  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  go  to  the  sugar  company  and  get  it? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  lend  you  any  money  in  your  country? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  I  will  go  bade  a  little  and 
state  that  the  first  raising  of  beets  was  for  the  Ames  factory,  in 
1905.    The  Ames  factory  would  furnish  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  located? 

Mr.  Everett.  At  Ames,  Nebr.  That  is  the  same  factory  we  now 
have  at  Scottsbluff. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Ames  from  Scottsbluff? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  300  or  350  miles;  way  up  toward  Omaha. 
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The  Chair3£an.  Did  you  raise  beets  and  ship  them  up  there? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  pay  the  freight  on  them? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  paid  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  gave  you  a  lower  price? 

Mr.  Everett.  Five  dollars  flat— ^the  same  as  we  are  getting  to-day ; 
but  they  raised  beets  one  year  and  busted,  and  we  all  lost  a  little 
money.    I  do  not  suppose  we  got  over  $4.50. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  keep  their  contracts? 

Mr.  Everett.  They  went  broke. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  then  the  factory  was  moved  to  your  territory  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  factory  was  sold  to  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  and  moved  to  our  territory. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  that  is  the  factory  you  are  now  raising  beets  for? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  How  far  is  that  factory  from  your  land? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
factory  to  my  farm. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  Ames  factory  .could  not  afford  to  pay  the 
freight  that  long  distance  and  failed,  and  tore  down  their  factory 
and  brought  it  to  where  the  beets  are  being  raised  now  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  That  was  the  effect  of  it.  The  factory  stood  idle 
some  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  that  the  beet  crop  adds  value  to  your 
land  ? 

Mr.  EvEKErr.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  what  proportion  do  you  believe  that  crop  has 
added  to  the  vahie  of  your  farm  land  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Well,  it  has  nearly  added  one-half. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  think  the  increased  value  is  perhaps  one-half 
on  account  of  the  beet  crop  you  raise? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  do. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Generally,  you  are  satisfied  to  be  let  alone  just  as 
you  are? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  are. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Yon  do  not  want  any  legislation,  if  that  legislation 
is  likely  to  lower  the  price  of  beets  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir;  we  would  not  want  to  have  it  lowered. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  you  would  not  object  to  having  it  raised? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  never  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  by  virtue  of  the  raising 
of  the  beets  the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  twofold? 

Mr.  Everett.  Verv  near! v. 

Mr.  Raker.  Was  the  railroad  in  there  when  you  commenced  to 
raise  beets? 

Mr.  Everett.  The  railroad  went  in  there  12  years  ago  this  spring. 

Mr.  Raker.  T\Tien  did  you  commence  to  raise  beets? 

Mr.  EvEREiT.  In  1905  1  first  raided  beets  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  price  of  land  generally  jumped  up  twice  what 
it  was  before? 

Mr.  Everett.  Not  at  that  time.  Land  has  gradually  risen  from 
the  time  the  railroad  went  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  to  this  committee 
and  to  the  public  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  starting  to  raise  sugar  beets, 
^nd  that  alone,  the  value  of  vour  land  increased  one-half? 
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Mr.  Everett.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  put  it  exactly  that  wav; 
at  the  same  time  the  factory  corning  in  there  has.  Not  simply  the 
I'aising  beets  there  to  start  with,  but  the  factory  coming  in  there  with 
its  varied  lines,  stock  feeding  of  every  description,  and  the  building 
up  that  it  does,  the  people  it  Brings  in  there,  has  greatly  increased  the 
value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  railroad  ^ves  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to  get 
their  crops  to  market  and  bring  in  things  they  need,  and,  of  course. 
that  enhanced  the  value  of  the  land,  because  the  people  get  more 
interested  in  growing  agricultural  crops;  is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  EvERBrr.  Yes.  May  I  answer  that  a  little  more  fully?  You 
say  the  railroad  enhanced  it  It  did,  but  I  went  in  there  after  the 
railroad  came.  I  bought  land  2  miles  from  Scottsbluff,  one  quarter 
for  $2,000,  another  quarter  for  $3,900.  The  railroad  was  in 
there  and  the  transportation  was  just  as  good  then  as  it  is  to-day. 
That  land  has  gradually  increased  until  it  is  worth  $135  or  $140  an 
acre.  Now  this  increase  came  rapidly  after  the  factory  came  and 
after  we  commenced  raising  beets.  The  beet  raising  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  had  a  product  which  you  could  depend  upon  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  a  product  that  you  had  a  contract  on,  and 
when  you  start  in  you  know  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  in  this  community  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakei^  Right  side  by  side  with  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  put  in  an  alfalfa  crop  and  have  it  for  two  or 
three*  years  and  then  put  in  grain  and  potatoes  and  rotate  like  that, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  run  from  alfalfa  to  beets  or  potatoes,  but  not 
from  alfalfa  to  grain. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  try  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  No;  we  usually  think  it  is  better  to  go  direct  to  the 
root  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  From  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes;  from  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  it  not  been  demonstrated  in  your  country  that  by 
the  raising  of  alfalfa  for  two  or  three  years  and  plowing  up  the  land 
and  putting  it  into  grain  you  get  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
grain  on  the  same  land  than  before  you  put  in  any  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  is  too  dangerous  a  proposition  to  break  up  alfalfa 
to  put  it  into  grain. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Because  you  would  perhaps  be  like  I  was  this  year 
I  had  60  acres  of  barley  and  it  thrashed  only  300  bushels. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why? 

Mr.  Evehftt.  Hailstorms. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  hailstorms  in  your  country  which  destroy 
your  grain  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Whenever  yon  have  a  hailstorm  on  small  grain  when 
it  is  about  ready  to  cut,  it  is  gone. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  that  country  is  not  susceptible  of  successfully  rais- 
ing grain,  either  oats  or  wheat  or  barley  or  buckwheat,  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  That  is  the  danger  period  in  raising  small  grain. 
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Mr.  Raker.  If  there  is  a  danger  period  in  the  year  and  it  comes 
along  in  rotation  each  year,  it  makes  the  raising  of  that  crop  danger- 
ous, and  therefore  it  can  not  be  raised  successfully ;  is  that  about  the 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  You  would  not  take  the  chance  of  breaking  up 
alfalfa  for  small  grain,  because  alfalfa  is  safer.  You  have  got  three 
chances  on  alfalfa  and  one  on  small  grain. 

Mr.  Baker.  Still,  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  my  other  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Alfalfa  is  as  successful  to  the  farmer  as  beets,  and 
more  so  on  an  average  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  do  you  get  a  ton  for  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  $8  in  the  stack  at  my  place.  About  $6.50  where  they 
are  out  a  little  distance. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  4  to  6  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  Everett.  About  3.  You  will  find  men  who  will  tell  you 
they  have  get  8  tons  to  the  acre,  but  I  do  not  get  that  on  an  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  3  tons  is  a  good,  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir;  some  will  get  more  and  some  will  get  less. 
I  never  figure  on  more  than  3  tons  to  the  acre  when  I  figure  out 
what  mv  crop  will  be. 

Mr.  f^oRDNEY.  You  say  there  is  less  danger  attending  your  beet 
crop  than  any  other  crop,  unless  it  might  be  alfalfa  ? 
.  Mr.  E\'erett.  And  potatoes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  hailstorms  destroy  your  potatoes  sometimes, 
do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  It  destroys  it  or  hurts  it  if  the  hailstorm  catches  it 
at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  it  is  not  so  apt  to  destroy  beets  or  damage  them 
so  much  as  the  grain  crops? 

Mr.  Everett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understood  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Oxnard — I  may  have  misimderstood  it — ^that  the  hailstorm  was 
one  of  the  dangerous  things  in  raising  sugar  beets,  and  that  there 
was  no  crop  as  susceptible  of  destruction  by  hailstorm  as  the  beet 
crop,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  the  sugar  matter  came  from  the  beet 
leai,  and  when  the  hailstorm  came  it  broke  the  leaf  off,  and  therefore 
it  practically  destroyed  your  crop ;  and  therefore,  if  your  country  is 
susce])tible  to  hailstorms  in  the  summer,  they  would  do  more  damage 
to  the  Ix^ets  than  any  other  crop.     Is  there  anj^hing  in  that? 

Mr.  Everett.  I  hardly  thiuK  so,  from  the  fact  that  this  year  I 
have  got  contracts  that  show  the  amount  raised  by  beet  raisers  who 
were  hailed  out  of  part  of  their  crop.  Now,  I  do  not  know  as  to 
the  sucar  factories ;  it  may  not  be  so  good  for  them.  They  may  hot 
have  the  sugar  in  them,  but  the  crop  comes  on  and  it  is  all  right  for 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  After  a  hailstorm  the  leaves  come  on  again? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  seen  crops  hailed  on  until  you 
could  not  see  the  rows  and  in  a  week's  time  tney  would  shoot  up  and 
go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  factory  guarantees  you  $5  a  ton? 
Mr.  Everett.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  With  increased  pay  with  increase  in  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  the  beets? 

Mr.  Everett.  Ours  is  a  flat  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  get  $5  a  ton  straight? 

Mr.  Everett.  We  get  $5  a  ton,  with  50  cents  for  siloing,  and  this 
year  there  was  a  bonus  of  26  cents  if  we  produced  100,000  tons,  which 
we  did,  and  for  next  year  there  is  a  bonus  on  185,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  How  much  of  a  bonus  ? 

Mr.  Everett.  Fifty  cents  per  ton,  which  would  be  $5.50  if  we 
raise  130,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  came 
from  Colorado,  sugar-beet  growers,  whom  we  have  not  heard  from? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  and  there  are  a  few  things  that  I  would  like  the  oppocjunity  of 
presenting.     ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  cares  to  hear 
further  from  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  It  has  already  had  full 
opportunity  to  present  its  views,  and  I  believe  has  done  so.  What 
is  there  in  particular  you  wish  to  present  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Well,  things  like  the  University  of  Colorado  re- 
fusing to  make  analyses,  and  the  agricultural  college  refusing  to 
make  analyses,  as  charged  by  Mr.  Bodkin.  I  have  iniormation  from 
both  of  these  institutions  in  reference  to  it,  and  am  in  a  position  to 
inform  the  committee  of  the  true  situation. 

The  Chairman.  That  at  the  very  best  would  only  be  hearsay. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir;  they  are  letters  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  heads  of  both  schools. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  am  not  disputing  that  fact,  but  that 
is  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Not  wishing  to  take  issue  with  your  views  in  the 
matter,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bodkin  was  not 
also  entirely  hearsay,  and  hearsay  of  the  extremest  kind?  I  have 
here  the  statement  of  the  gentlemen  concerned  bearing  their  own 
signature,  and  merely  lacking  affidavit  to  bring  it  within  the  mean- 
ing of  direct  testimony,  I  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  not  my  recollection  that  Mr.  Bodkin's 
testimony  was  hearsay. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Bodkin  testified  that  he  had  been  informed  by 
a  man  named  J.  O.  V.  Wise. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  he  knew  it  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  had  been  told. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  by  reference  to 
Mr.  Bodkin's  testimony  you  will  find  that  he  said  the  other  man 
told  him.  I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee,  but  of  course  you 
gentlemen  are  seeking  after  the  facts  of  matters,  and  I  feel  that  I 
am  here  now  prepared  to  give  them  to  you  oh  certain  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  now  recall  the  precise  language  that 
Mr.  Bodkin  used  on  that  subject,  but  thought  he  was  detailing  his 
experience. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No;  he  said  J.  O.  V.  Wise  told  him  that. 

The  Chairman.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  had  the  same  experience 
himself  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No;  when  you  asked  him  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  sun  was  coming  up 
in  the  morning,  but  he  believed  it  would. 
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The  CiixViRMAN.  Didn't  he  say  he  had  had  the  same  experience 
himself  ? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  look  it  up  in  th©  record.  I  think  we 
will  find  that  he  so  stated. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Let  me  present  you  gentlemen  with  some  photo- 
graphs which  may  be  of  interest. 

The  Chairman.  AH  right ;  we  will  be  glad  to  take  them  and  ex- 
amine them.  We  do  not  want  to  deny  anybody  a  hearing,  but  we 
had  the  officers  of  your  company,  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  be- 
fore us,  and  we  can  not  let  the  different  parties  spar  for  conclusion 
of  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  For  instance,  here  is  a  very  important  thing  in  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony  in  regard  to  differential  in  freight  rates  on 
ffranulated  sugar,  it  having  been  stated  that  we  received  65  cents. 
Now,  I  have  here  a  sworn  statement  showing  just  what  we  did  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  always  desire  to  agree  with  the  chairman,  and  do 
not  wish  to  unnecessarily  prolong  these  hearings,  but  it  seems  to  me 
this  gentleman  has,  like  the  others  we  have  been  hearing,  traveled  a 
long  ways  to  controvert  certain  hearsay  and  other  statements  made 
here  before  us,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  hear  him  briefly.  That 
statement  he  has  just  referred  to,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  extremely 
interesting. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 
But  we  do  not  want  to  indefinitely  continue  these  hearings;  we  wish 
to  brinjr  them  to  a  close.  We  have  given  a  general  hearing  to  all 
parties  interested.  We  do  not  want  you  people  on  different  sides  to 
be  sparring  for  the  conclusion  of  the  evidence.  Every  time  a  man 
comes  here  and  advances  a  view  and  it  is  published,  tnen  people  all 
over  the  country  differing  with  him,  some  of  whom  have  already 
been  heard,  wiSh  to  be  heard  to  dispute  it,  and  although  it  may  have 
been  disputed.    I  do  not  see  any  use  of  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  you,  for  I  really  want  to  agree  with  you,  but 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Fordney,  and  believe  you 
have  shown  that  disposition  along  this  line  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Fordney.  For  instance,  the  Federal  Sugar  Co.  sent  their  man 
back  here  a  second  and  maybe  a  third  time,  and  at  great  length  he 
went  into  the  matter  of  answering  certain  statements.  Now,  this 
gentleman  has  come  a  long  ways,  and  T  hope  it  may  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  committee  to  hear  him  at  least  briefly. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  we  will  hear  him  briefly. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HB.  W.  I.  PETBIKIir. 

Witness  is  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  to  present  to  us, 
Mr.  Petrikin? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  wish  to  present,  first,  a  statemnt,  made  under 
oath,  by  W.  L.  Baker,  manager  sales  department,  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  showing  freight  rates  on  granulated  sugar  in  carload  lots. 
This  is  with  refrence  to  the  testimony  to  the  effect  that  we  received 
65  cents  differential  in  freight  rates,  and  proves  just  what  we  do 
receive. 
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And  then  here  is  a  detailed  statement  of  some  farming  operations 
conducted  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Secor  Farm,  showing  the 
cost  in  detail : 

Report  of  company  farming  operations  for  year  ending  Feb,  28,  1912  (Secord 

farm). 

(The  Great  WoBtem  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont  factxyry.] 


Beet  crop  (186^  aorea). 


Amount. 


Extra  water. 
Fertilizing.. 
Plowing. 


Harrowing  and  leveling 

Seed,  3.057  pounds,  at  10  cents. 
Planting. 


Thinning,  first  and  second  hoeing. 

Cultivating 

FurrowlDg  out  and  irrigating 

Plowing  out 

Pulling,  topping,  etc 

Hauling 


Miscellaneous  expenses 

Superintendence 

Land  rental 

Maintenance: 

Tools.  Implements 

Buildings  and  fences. . . 

Ditches,  etc 

Harness  and  wagons  . . 

Miscellaneous  expense. 


Total 

Add  Tor  hauling  3.54  tons,  at  50  cents . 


$998.37 
44a  14 
318.61 
395.70 
103.32 

1,858.00 
321.85 
232.70 
311.09 

I,g58w00 

1,141.51 

40.00 

450.30 

1,858.00 

107.58 

100.70 

07.36 

16.80 

05.13 


10,749.66 


Coat  per  acre. 


15.346 

2.960 

L714 

2.130 

.556 

laooo 

L732 
L2S2 
1.678 

laooo 
a  144 

.215 

2.472 

10.000  : 

.570 
.542 
.534  I 
.091    . 
.512 


$6.66 


2L50 

L30 

L70 

.50 

"ieo 

5l70 

2.50 

3a  00 

&37 


20. 00 


57.856 


Difference. 


Credits: 

3.028.1335  tons  l>eets,  at  $5.55 . 
173  acres  beet  tops,  at  $2 


09.83 
L77 

71.60 


16. 45a  23 
34a  00 


13.74 


SduM 
1.86 


Totalcredits 16.796.23    9a40 


Netprofits 6.04a57  "  32L54 


Here  is  another  statement  showing  operations  of  same  farm  for  a 
period  of  six  years: 

Condensed  report  of  beet-farming  operations  on  the  Secor  farm. 


[The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Longmont  Factory.] 


Number  of  acres 

Yield  per  acre tons. 


Total  cost 

Coet  per  acre 

Total  revenue 

Revenue  per  acre 

Cost  per  ton 

Revenue  per  ton 

Profit 

Total  profit 

Profit  per  acre 

Land  rental  per  acre  not  in- 
cluded In  above  amounts.. . 


1906 


314 
17.42 


$19,lia66 

60.86 

29,346.60 

93.46 

3.49 

6.30 

i.87 

tO,iS6.94 

SB.  69 

laoo 


1907 


374 
14.96 


$21,268.92 

56.86 

29,053.56 

77.68 

3.80 

6.19 

7.59 

7  J  81 84 

S0.8S 

laoo 


1908 


325 
11.53 


$17,844.87 

54.91 

19,4ia90 

69.73 

4.75 

5.17 

4.8t 

laoo 


1900 


326 
13.71 


$15,206.43 

46.79 

23,128.82 

71.17 

3.41 

6.19 

I.7S 

7,9Sg.S9 

t4^S8 

laoo 


1910 


1911 


■t— 


158 
16.45 


185.8 
10.29 


$8,879.96  ' 

$S,«S1.66 

5a  20 

47.  »6 

14,734.15  , 

16,790.23 

93.25 

90.40 

3.42 

?.»4 

5.67 

5.55 

S.U  \ 

».et 

S,SS4.t9 

7,904.  S7 

57.  Off 

49-M 

laoo 

laoo 

Profit  shown  in  Italics. 

Each  year  from  90  to  175  acres  were  manured  at  an  expense  of  $15  per  acre,  coat  of  which  it  included 
in  tot«l  coat. 
Irrigated  in  1911, 3  timea;  cultivated  in  1011, 5  times;  ditched  In  1911, 1  time. 
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And,  in  connection  with  these  two  statements  of  the  operations 
at  the  Secor  Farm  of  the  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  I  just  want 
to  correct  one  impression  given  by  one  o^  the  witnesses,  where  he 
testified  that  his  tonnage  was  20  tons  per  acre  and  that  it  was  the 
maximum  yield,  and  that  it  was  way  above  the  average,  and  that 
unless  you  got  the  average  in  any  line  of  business  you  wouldn't 
be  a  success,  but  that  he  was  a  success  and  was  satisfied,  and  se  on 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Who  was  that? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Combs. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  of  the  record? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  At  the  bottom  of  page  3231. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    What  is  your  statement  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  He  says : 

Now,  I  will  gay,  in  all  fairness  to  everybody  concerned,  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  raised  an  average  of  20  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre  this  year  on  the 
beets  harvested,  which  shows  me  a  good  profit.     My  yield  was  the  maxinuini. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  that  the  witness  Combs  actually  raised  12.49 
tons  on  the  measured  acreage,  an  average  of  14.6  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought  him  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  this  witness  Combs? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  dealt  with  your  company? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  station  where  he  delivered  his 
beets  the  average  for  the  station  was  13.7  tons  of  16  per  cent  sugar, 
which  brought  $5.50  per  ton.  The  total  average  of  the  Fort  Morgan 
district  was  12.0  tons  beets  per  acre,  at  16.2  per  cent  sugar,  or  an 
average  of  $5.75  per  ton,  which  showed  he  was  below  the  average 
of  the  whole  district. 

The  Chairman.  Those  figures  come  within  your  own  knowledge, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  are  the  manager  of  that  plant? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.,  and  have  access  to  the  records. 

The  Chairman.  The  records  might  be  wrong,  might  they  not? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  They  might,  just  as  any  records  might  contain 
some  error,  but  as  far  as  I  know  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Oh,  well,  they  are  just  like  all  the  records  that 
have  been  admitted  here,  and  we  take  it  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  if  the  information  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the 
company's  records,  they  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Petotkin.  Here  is  another  matter  I  want  to  explain,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  average  crop  in  a  large  territory.  Here  is  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  8,094  growers  of  sugar  beets.  While  the  aver- 
age tonnage  for  all  these  growers  was  12  tons  per  acre  or  a  little 
above,  66.16  per  cent  of  the  3,094  growers  raised  10  tons  per  acre  or 
more;  7  per  cent  of  them  raised  over  18  tons  per  acre.  This  average 
is  not  fair,  quite,  and  the  reason  for  it  is  this,  that  we  have  a  number 
of  sugar-beet  growers  who  have  poor  land  or  poor  water  arrange- 
ments for  their  land,  and  they  do  not  get  results  raising  beets.  We 
would  rather  not  take  their  beets,  and  because  it  does  cut  down 
the  average  and  they  are  not  a  good  thing  for  the  industry,  we  would 
rather  not  encourage  them  to  try  to  raise  beets.  But  they  do  so. 
and  we  take  them,  and  where  they  have  only  a  small  tonnage  anc^ 
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they  do  their  own  work  it  is  all  profit  to  them,  they  say,  and  they 
persist  in  raising  beets  and  we  do  not  desire  to  turn  them  down, 
and  therefore  buy  their  beets. 

Btatement  of  yield  per  acre  per  ffrotcer,  with  percentage  on  total  number  of 

growers. — 8ix  worthem  Colorado  factories. 

[The  Great  Western  Sagar  Co.] 


Total  per  aore. 


Under  4  tons 

4-6  tons 

6-^  tons 

8-10  tons 

10-12  tons... 
U-14tons... 
14-16  tons... 
16-18  tons... 
18-20  tons... 


Number  of 

PeroeBtaflB 
on  total 

growers. 

gKowen. 

60 

2.53 

136 

5.75 

211 

8.91 

329 

13.89 

419 

17.69 

440 

18.58 

371 

15.68 

227 

9.59 

113 

4.77 

Total  per  acre. 


20-22  tons 
22-24  tons 
24-26  tons 
26-28  tons 
2fr-30tons 
30-32  tons 


The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  now  i 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  would  like  a  little  time  to  read  you  some  things 
I  know  to  be  facts  about  the  money  received  by  hand  labor;  how 
much  they  get    Would  you  like  to  have  it,  or  do  you  want  to  pass  it? 

The  Chaibhan.  I  think  that  is  pretty  well  covered.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  real  controversy  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  the  evidence  along  about  the  same  line  and  sfabOwing 
the  prices  paid? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  me  see  that  statement 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  if  you  are  willing. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  statement  contains  generally  the  facts  that  you 
were  just  gomg  to  read? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  It  shows  the  earnings  of  foreign  labor;  what  they 
earn  per  day. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  that  information  in  tabulated  iarm  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  can  submit  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  object,  but  hardly  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  And  you  do  not  want  to  admit  the  oorrespondlence 
with  the  agricultural  college  and  the  Univen^ty  of  Colorado  about 
analyses! 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record.  If  this  othir  wit- 
ness, Bodkin,  based  his  statement  on  what  somebody  told  him,  then 
this  ought  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  the  complete  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  too  large  a  mass  to  put  aU  this  in.  Jnst 
state  it 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Well,  here  is  a  letter  from  President  Lory,  <^  the 
State  board  of  agriculture,  saying  he  had  refierred  the  matt^  to  one 
of  his  professors,  and  the  professor  replies,  and  to  justify  his  posi- 
tion copies  of  all  letters  are  here  attached. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Which  explains  why  the  test  was  not  made? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  in  a  general  wav  what  the  letters  show 
without  putting  that  great  mass  of  correspond^ice  into  the  record. 
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Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  John  B.  Ekeley,  professor  of 
chemistry,  University  of  Colorado: 

University  of  Colorado, 

Department  of  Chemistry, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  January  2,  J912, 
President  James  H.  Baker, 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo, 

Bear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  request  I  am  stating  tbe  exact  facts  concerning 
the  matter  of  a  beet  analysis  for  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise. 

About  Thanksgiving  Day,  1910,  Mr.  J.  O.  V.  Wise  called  me  up  by  telephone 
and  asked  if  I  would  make  a  sugar  analysis  of  a  beet  for  him.  I  told  him  I 
would.  Upon  his  arrival  with  the  beet  he  snid  that  it  was  a  question  between 
a  farmers'  association  which  he  represented  and  the  sugar  company  as  to  the 
sugar  content  of  the  beet.  He  also  wished  to  know  whether  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  have  control  tests  of  beets  made  at  the  university.  I  replied 
that  in  that  case  I  wished  to  consult  with  the  university  authorities  before 
making  the  analyses,  since  they  might  not  wish  me,  as  professor  of  chemistry, 
to  be  drawn  into  a  possible  controversy  between  the  farmers*  association  and 
the  sugar  company.  I  Immediately  went  to  the  university  OflElce,  where  it 
happened  that  the  regents  of  the  university  were  meeting,  though  Mr.  Ralph 
Talbot  and  President  Baker  were  the  only  ones  who  had  arrived  that  morning. 
I  stated  the  case,  asking  whether  I  should  make  the  analyses,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  might  be  drawn  into  a  controversy  between  the  farmers* 
association  and  the  sugar  company.  Mr.  Talbot  and  President  Baker  said  to 
make  the  test.  Regnrdlng  the  making  of  arrangements  for  testing  beets  at  the 
university,  I  was  instructed  to  tell  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  proposed  plan  and 
It  would  be  acted  upon. 

I  niPde  the  .•  n  lysis  of  the  bopt  for  "^^r.  AVIs"»  ^To  «!^-»ni':»i  (Vvs  f'<-*^>'^  wU'i 
the  result  and  the  next  day  I  repeated  the  analysis,  carrying  out  every  step  in 
bis  presence.  I  told  Mr.  Wise  to  present  his  scheme  for  making  beet  tests  at 
the  university,  but  I  have  heard  nothing  from  him  since  concerning  the  matter. 

Regarding  the  testimony  before  the  congressional  committee  given  by  Mr. 
Bodkin,  whom  I  do  not  know.  I  will  say  that  I  was  astonished  when  I  read  it, 
since  it  is  false  that  the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  sugar  company  to  make  beet  tests.  Further- 
more, the  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Colorado  has  never  re- 
fused to  make. tests  on  sugar  beets. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  B.  Ekeley, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Pbtprikin.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  and  Animal  Industry  of  Colorado,  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion of  these  children  working  in  the  beet  fields. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  want  that.  There  is  no  dispute 
on  that  point  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  P^TRiKlN.  Here  is  another  letter  that  I  think  important.  It 
is  from  the  former  superintendent  of  our  factory  at  Sterling,  Colo., 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  Mr.  Keyes,  the  man  who  furnished 
the  figures,  according  to  Mr.  Combs,  as  to  cost  of  production.  This 
letter  shows  that  he  was  employed  at  our  factory  merely  as  an  as- 
sistant storekeeper 

The  Chaibman.  Well,  you  may  just  put  that  one  letter,  not  the 
whole  correspondence  you  have  pinned  together,  in  the  record.  I 
take  it  that  letter  will  explain  the  point. 

ScoTTSBLUFF,  Nebr.,  Dccetuher   IS,   19 fU 
Mr.  C.  S.  MoBEY, 

President  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co,,  Denver,  Colo, 

Dbab  Bra:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Combs. 
g\vBEL  before  the  special  committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refinery  Co.  et  al.,  In  part  of  which  he  quotes  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes  as  having  been 
connected  with  the  Sterling  factory  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent.  As  you 
know,  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Sterling  factory  from  the  spring  of  1907 
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nntll  the  spring  of  1911.  On  account  of  the  testimony  given,  quoting  Mr.  Keyes, 
it  might  interest  you  to  Icnow  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  employed  at  the  Steriin^ 
factory  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  during  January  of  1908.  as  I  recol- 
lect it,  as  assistant  to  the  storekeeper  at  22i  cents  per  hour.  During  his  em- 
ployment I  nm  satisfled  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  acqnirecl 
or  obtained  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  operation  of  the  factory,  or  any  compre- 
hensive notion  of  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Keyes,  which  has  extended  over  a  period  of  the 
past  six  years,  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  give  expert  testimony  upon  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  He  has  had  no  experience  in  the  manufacturlnjr 
end  of  the  business  other  than  what  he  had  in  the  sirup  factory  at  Brighton, 
Colo.,  which  attempted  to  make  sugar  and  made  an  utter  failure.  Mr.  Keyes 
made  application  to  me  for  a  position  after  the  failure  of  the  Brighton  plant, 
but,  owing  to  his  inexperience,  I  could  only  give  him  a  position  as  storekeeper 
helper,  in  which  position  he  did  not  have  access  to  any  records  of  factory  open* 
tlon.  Mr.  Keyes  quit  of  his  own  accord. 
Trusting  that  the  foregoing  information  will  be  of  Interest  to  you,  I  nm. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  H.  Roberts. 
Denver,  Colo.,  December  20,  1911, 


Mr.  F.  H.  Roberts,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  above,  I  appreciate  same  very  much,  but  in  order  to 
have  any  weight  before  the  investigating  committee  in  Washington  It  should 
be  sworn  to.  Our  manager  at  Sterling  factory  will  make  sworn  statement  that 
our  records  show  Mr.  C.  H.  Keyes  was  on  our  pay  roll  as  assistant  storekeeper 
in  the  factory  from  January  1  to  January  19,  1908,  at  a  rate  of  221  cents 
per  hour.  So  far,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  Mr.  Keyes  was  ever 
employed  at  any  of  our  other  factories. 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 

State  of  Nebraska,  County  of  Scotts  Bluff,  sm: 

F.  H.  Roberts,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  statements  made  In 
the  foregoing  letter  are  true  to  his  best  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  affiant 
Is  personally  known  to  me. 

F.  H.  Roberts. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  26th  day  of  December,  1911. 

[SEAL.]  S.  Stark, 

.Votary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  July  26,  1916. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  something  that  I  have  been  personally 
connected  with  ever  since  I  hav^  been  with  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.,  and  I  would  like  to  advise  you  on  it ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the 
pulp,  molasses,  and  meal-mill  operations  and  the  cattle-feeding  op- 
erations. I  want  to  deny,  and  most  emphatically,  that  we  have  at 
any  time  refused  to  sell  pulp  to  the  farmers.  The  farmers  have 
always  used  76.95  per  cent  oi  the  pulp.  We  have  sold  this  stuff  at 
a  price  from  $2.50  to  $5.50  per  ton  less  than  we  could  ship  it  away 
and  get  ready  sale  for  it ;  ana  we  have  done  that  for  no  selfish  reason. 
We  have  done  it  to  improve  the  beet  crop.  Our  molasses  we  have 
always  sold  there  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Dakan  positively  stated  that 
we  would  not  sell  it.  He  also  stated  that  the  cattle-feeding  opera- 
tions were  owned  by  subsidiary  companies.  That  is  not  so.  They 
are  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  and  the  profit  or  loss, 
as  the  ca^e  may  be,  is  put  in  with  our  cost. 

In  reference  to  selling  molasses,  or  refusing  to  sell  molasses  as  he 
claimed,  that  is  untrue.  He  said  we  had  10  alfalfa  mills.  That  is 
untrue.  We  have  one  mill  at  Sterling  which  is  capable  of  producing 
a  marketable  product ;  we  have  one  at  Brush  whicn  is  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  produce  stuff  tor  our  stock.    We  have  only  refused  to  sell  to 
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one  local  manufacturer  once,  and  that  was  after  making  sale  to  him 
at  the  local  feeding  price  and  for  the  purpose  of  local  feeders,  which 
was  considerably  below  what  we  could  ship  at. .  He  wanted  us  to 
route  it  to  a  manufacturer  in  the  East  to  whom  we  were  then  sup- 
plying the  product  at  a  higher  price. 

JVIr.  Malbt.  He  wanted  it  for  shipment? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  instead  of  for  home  consumption.  We 
are  perfectly  willing  at  any  time  to  supply  same  to  the  people  in 
our  own  territory. 

The  Chaiemak.  Does  that  statement  cover  all  now? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  think,  in  the  main,  that  is  all,  or  as  near  as  I 
can  give  it  in  the  very  hurried  manner  in  which  I  have  attempted  to 
give  it.  You  know,  when  rushed  this  way  it  is  extremely  hard  to 
cover  all  points,  and  especially  to  cover  them  clearly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  vou  got  clearly  the  requirements  of  our 
contract  in  reference  to  specifying  that  the  oeets  shall  be  of  a  certain 
purity? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.    We  have  your  contracts  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  In  speaking  of  it  it  was  intimated  that  they  must 
be  80  per  cent  pure  in  the  beet    That  is  not  the  meaning  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it  in  effect,  I  take  it.  You  may  make  a 
brief  explanation  of  that. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Eightv  per  cent  purity  means  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  solids  in  the  juice  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  beet  shall  be  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  80  per  cent  expression  in  the 
contract  means? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  it  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  the  total 
weiffht  of  the  beet. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  that  the  puritv  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the 
beets,  80  per  cent  in  your  territory  f 

Mr.  Pctkikin.  They  vary  so  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  purity? 

Mr.  Pbtsikik.  I  think  the  contract  specifies  that  we  need  not  take 
beets  containing  less  than  12  per  cent  sugar,  or  less  than  80  per  cent 
purity.  I  have  explained  what  80  per  cent  purity  is.  I  would  like  t*> 
submit  for  your  information 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  Before  you  get  away  from  that  I 
would  like  to  ask,  have  you  refused  beets  on  any  contract  because 
the  purity  was  below  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  PjBTRiiuN.  No,  sir.  And  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
explain  that  matter.  We  have  never  refused  any  beets  that  I  know 
of.  We  had  beets  last  year  and  this  year,  but  more  especially  last 
year,  that  had  been  hailed  out  during  the  period  of  growing  seasoii, 
and  so  late  that  they  could  not  grow  a  new  set  of  leaves;  and  those 
beets  ran  down  to  7  per  cent  and  8  per  cent.  But  they  were  raised  in 
a  territory  where  the  people  had  worked  conscientiously  and  hard 
and  had  put  their  money  into  beets ;  so,  considering  the  circumstances 
and  without  saying  anything  to  them  or  even  letting  them  know 
about  it,  so  far  as  I  mow,  we  took  those  beets  in  under  the  clause  that 
we  should  not  take  any  beets  less  than  12  per  cent.  Now,  that  desire 
on  our  part  to  be  most  liberal  and  to  encourage  and  assist  those  who 
have  honestly  and  conscientiously  labored  to  raise  beets,  gives  us 
trouble  another  year.  When  we  see  a  man  neglecting  his  beets  and 
we  tell  him  to  go  to  work  on  them  or  they  will  be  below  the  test,  he 
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will  say  to  us,  "  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  the  test  is,  you 
will  take  them  anyhow."  We  have  paid  these  people  thousands  oi 
dollars  rather  than  let  them  lose  their  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  d<m*t  take  any  beets  under  the  contract  require- 
ments that  were  grown  not  under  contract? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

I'lr.  Raker.  Your  policy  is  not  to  take  them  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  We  have  no  policy  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  you  did  not  take  beets 
except  under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  know ;  but  we  have  taken  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  general  policy  is  not  to  use  beets  unless  grown 
under  contract  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  No;  it  is  not  our  general  policy  not  to  use  beets 
not  grown  under  contract,  but  it  is  our  policy  to  contract  for  all  that 
we  expect  to  use. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  refused  to  take  any  beets  that  you  did  not 
contract  for? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  you  anything  else? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  think  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  1912  contract.  1 
will  say  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  1911  contract,  with  the  exception 
that  there  is  25  cents  per  ton  more  to  be  paid  clear  through,  and 
instead  of  paying  60  cents  per  ton  for  siloing  beets  we  are  to  pay 
75  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  that  is  explained  now. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  cor- 
rect. First,  Judge  Raker,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  informa- 
tion, if  you  would  like  to  have  it,  in  reference  to  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Raker.  All  right. 
•  Mr.  Petrikin.  Here  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it  go  in  the  record,  if  you  are  willing. 
The  average  crop  of  alfalfa  in  northern  Colorado,  tor  a  period  of 
years,  was  3^  tons  per  acre;  cost  per  acre  about  $10*50 j  cost  per  ton 
$3  in  the  stack.  Suoing  price  per  ton  is  $6,  and  that  is  hiffh.  The 
profit  per  ton  is  $3;  profit  per  acre  $10.60,  not  including  land  rentals, 
water  assessment,  or  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  that  all? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  just  a  moment  longer  I 
would  like  to  correct  one  other  thing  testified  to  by  Mr.  Combs.  I 
think,  on  page  8252,  as  to  sugar  content  in  his  beets  as  being  a  certain 
amount,  and  I  will  give  you  what  he  claimed  and  what  the  records 
show  the  actual  fact  to  be,  as  follows: 

8u0ar  content  claimed  by  Witness  Combs  (p.  S252)  in  his  beets,  and  actual 

facts,  season  1908-9. 


witness' 
claim. 

Facts. 

1    WitlMSB' 

daim. 

Facts. 

Ptr<ent. 

17.18 

16.  ai 

17.34 
18.56 
17.62 
17.64 

Percmt, 
14.15 
15. 2S 
14.28 
13.64 
14.37 
14.80 

1 

P«r  cenL' 
17.57 
16.56 

16.67 

Pnuni. 

1S.S4 
13.18 
13.63 

1       » 17,37 

1 
1 

1  14.21 

>  Average. 
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The  Chairman.  His  actual  average  was  14.31  per  cent,  instead  of 
17.3  per  cent  as  claimed  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  In  looking  that  over  it  was  a  little  hard 
to  tell.  There  are  10  factories  and  he  gave  only  9.  He  eliminated 
1  factory.  I  want  to  see  that  the  Billings  factory  that  year  showed 
a  sugar  content  in  beets  of  16.04  per  cent,  which  would  make  the 
actual  total  average  for  the  year  14.34  per  cent.  Now,  these  are  true 
geometrical  averages  that  each  factory  developed  divided  by  10. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  From  our  records. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  Mr.  Combs  get  his  figures  that  he  pre- 
sented before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  enough  with  the  record  to  say 
where  he  claimed  to  have  got  them? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  he  got  them  from  Mr.  Keyes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  those  figures  are  incorrect  and  tliat 
the  ones  you  give  are  correct  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  And  in  Mr.  Garrett's  letter  they  are  veri- 
fied.   You  have  them  from  each  factory,  and  they  are  there  verified. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  would  like  to  explain  one  other  thing.  The  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Dakan,  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  Who  so  testified? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Mr.  Dakan,  on  December  8.  page  3312  of  the  rec- 
ord, right  where  Mr.  Dakan  had  his  long  talk,  at  the  middle  of  the 
page.  The  witness  testified  that  the  sugar  company  would  have  a 
meeting  on  December  7  and  decide  on  the  1912  contract.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  sugar  company  did  have  a  meeting,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  of  the  managers  and  agricultural  superintendents,  and 
announced  what  the  1912  contract  would  be;  but  the  increase  in 
price  to  be  paid  for  beets  for  this  year  was  decided  on  in  October, 
when  Mr.  Horace  Havemeyer  was  in  Colorado.  What  I  want  to 
state  that  for  is  this — ^that  since  these  witnesses  have  returned  to 
Colorado  they  have  made  claims  in  order  to  further  their  own  inter- 
ests and  that  of  their  organization — ^and  as  to  their  organization  we 
think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  and  we  have  nothing  to  say  against 
it  at  all — that  it  was  because  of  their  coming  here  and  their  testi- 
mony that  an  increased  price  is  to  be  paid  in  1912.  That  is  not  true 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Farmers'  Union? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir.  Since  their  return  they  have  been  making 
capital  out  of  the  fact  that  the  publicity  jgiven  this  matter  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  cause  for  the  change  in  the  contract.  I  want  to  tell 
you  sincerely  that  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  decided  upon  before? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir ;  decided  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  actually  published? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Published  the  same  day  they  gave  the  testimony. 

TTie  Chairman.  But  it  was  really  all  decided  upon  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  all  talked  over  in  October  and  decided 
upon  at  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  But  only  made  public  on  the  day  that  they 
testified  ? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  The  testimony  did  have  the  effect  of  making  it  public? 

Mr.  Pktrikin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  other  words,  it  was  made  public  after  the  testi- 
mony was  given  here? 

Mr.  Pbtrikin.  Yes;  the  very  next  day,  but  before  anybody  in 
Colorado  knew  anything  about  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  I  could  go  for  a  long  time  into  the  details  of  cost 
and  manufacture,  etc.^  if  you  would  take  the  time  to  hear  me.  I 
came  here  with  a  lot  of  data  that  I  thought  might  be  both  inter- 
esting and  valuable  in  your  consideration  of  this  subject,  especially 
in  view  of  what  has  been  loosely  stated  by  some  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  your  statement  is  already  quite  fuU  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  time  that 
you  have  this  afternoon,  and  if  there  is  anything  further  I  shall  be 
ven^  glad  to  furnish  it  upon  request 

The  Chairman.  You  have  shown  these  things  according  to  your 
books? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes,  sir;  everything  given  you  here  is  correct  as 
shown  on  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  statement  you  have  given  cover  the 
supplemental  matters  you  wished  to  give  us? 

Mr.  Petrikin.  Yes^  sir;  I  presume  so.  I  could  have  spent  a  good 
deal  more  of  your  time,  but  I  have  gone  over  the  memoran<&  as 
well  as  I  coula  in  a  hurried  manner. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Petrikin.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  about  how  correct  their 
testimony  was,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  said 
one  factory  was  not  operated  because  it  was  not  profitable,  when  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  did  operate  it  because  it  was  profitable,  and  we 
wouldn't  build  a  plant  unless  it  was  profitable. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  IRA  CTTEIEY. 

Witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  the  reporter  your  full  name. 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Ira  Curley. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Curley.  Ingle,  Mich.,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  business  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Curley.  I  have  a  diversified  business,  starting  in  with  lumber- 
ing and  farming. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Curley.  I  run  a  little  store  in  connection  with  it 

Tlie  Chairman.  Merchandising? 

Mr.  Curley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  sugar  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Curley.  No,  sir;  but  I  have  a  little  stock  in  the  sugar  com- 
pany there. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have? 
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Mr.  CuRLEY.  'Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  one? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  The  Menominee  River  Sugar  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  or  an  independent 
sugar  company? 

Air.  CuRLEY.  It  is  an  independent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  own  any  considerable  amount  of  stock? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Only  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  tell  us,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  you 
can,  what  you  think  you  could  give  the  committee  some  light  on? 

Air.  CuRLEY.  Why,  I  had  but  very  little  preparation;  I  had  only 
less  than  an  hour  in  which  to  prepare  to  come  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  real  object  of  your  coming  here? 

Air.  Cdrley.  For  the  general  benefit  of  our  country  and  community 
as  affects  the  sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  anv  specific  reason?  How  did  you  happen 
to  think  of  it  ? 

Air.  CxJRLEY.  I  was  asked  to  come  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  asked  you  to  come? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  from  here  or  not.  Air. 
McCormick  called  me  over  the  phone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  B.  W.  McCormick? 

Air.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  superintendent  of  the  company  in 
which  I  am  a  stockholder. 

Afr.  FoRDNBY.  He  is  the  gentleman  who  asked  you  to  come  and 
testify  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  points  did  you  want  to  enlighten  us  about  ? 

Air.  CuRLEY.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  want  to  tell  us  about  what  beets  you  raise? 

Air.  CuRLEY.  Yes.  I  started  in  in  a  moderate  way.  It  was  a  new 
thing.  They  formed  our  company  and  got  it  to  going,  and  I  have 
raised  beets  for  it  for  the  last  nine  years  on  lands  I  have  cleared.  Our 
country  is  a  new  country,  just  developing  in  the  beet-industry  way, 
and  we  have  now  got  so  we  are  raising  beets  very  successfully. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  of  beets  do  you  raise,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Cdrley.  I  raise  about  15  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  nine  years  you  have  raised  on  an  average  of  15 
acres  of  beets  per  year  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  tonnage  that  you  raised  during 
those  nine  years,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Why,  I  know  very  close  to  it.  I  haven't  got  my  fig- 
ures. I  told  Mr<.  AlcCormick  that  I  didn't  recall  exactly,  but  could 
give  an  idea.  He  could  have  gotten  from  his  books  exactly  what  my 
production  of  beets  was  for  the  past  nine  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  give  them  as  close  as  you  can. 

Air.  CuRLEY.  I  had  a  very  fair  crop.  They  run  about  from  10  to 
16  and  17  tons  per  acre.  As  I  say,  I  did  not  know  what  was  required 
of  me  when  I  was  requested  to  come  here,  and  I  did  not  prepare  to 
give  exact  figures. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  know  in  a  general  way  about  what  your  aver- 
age crop  is  per  year? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDMEY.  Give  your  average  price  received  and  average  ton- 
nage, if  you  have  it 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  haven]t  a  record  of  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  average  price  per  acre! 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  This  year  it  was  $6  per  ton.    We  received  a  fiat  rate 
on  the.start 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  This  year  you  got  $6  per  ton  for  your  beets? 

Mr.  CtmuE Y.  Yes,  sir ;  $6  per  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  did  you  raise  per  acre  this  year? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  15.1431. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  14|  tons  to  the  acre? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRONE Y.  And  you  got  $6  for  them  ? 

Mr.  CuRUEY.  Y^s,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  would  be  $94.50  per  acre  gross  receipts? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  raise  that  crop? 

Mr.  CuRi^Y.  I  raised  this  year  my  crop  at  an  entire  expense  of 
$438.81. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  does  that  expense  cover  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Fifteen  acres. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  a  cost  of  $438.81  for  15  acres  of  beets? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDMEY.  That  is  about  $32  per  acre.    What  were  your  gross 
recemts  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  $1,382.02. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  net  profit  of  what  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  $943.21. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  15  acres? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  crop  is  a  little  better  than  we  have  been  hear- 
ing about  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  It  is  better  than  some,  and  not  so  good  as  some  up 
our  way.    There  were  a  good  deal  better  crops  than  I  had. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  very  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir;  very  good  soil  and  nicely  adapted  to  tht 
sugar-beet  culture. 

The  Chairman.  That  figures  out  $62.88  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  price  you  get  for  beets? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  Veiy  much  so. 

The  Chairman,  x  ou  could  stand  a  small  reduction  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  couldn't  you,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  consumer? 

Mr.  Cdri-ey.  Well,  not  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  be  satisfied  with  that  profit  in  the  lum- 
ber business  ? 

Mr.   Cina£Y.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  has  held  up  the  lumber 
business. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  figure  as  the  market  value  of  yonr  land? 

Mr.  CuRi^Y.  Lots  of  this  uncleared  land  can  be  bought  for  $8 
ner  acre. 
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Mr.  Baker.  I  mean  that  you  liave  improved  ? 

Mr.  CuRi-ET.  Well,  land  that  will  grow  these  beets  I  consider 
worth  from  $100  to  ^50  per  acre.  But  it  can  be  bought  f<»*  a  good 
deal  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  $60  or  $60  per  acre? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  it  will  pay  for  itself  every  year  and  then  you 
have  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  CuRLET.  Well,  of  course  it  takes  some  work  to  produce  that 
susar. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Michigan  is  about  the  best  State, 
as  to  climate  and  soil,  for  producing  sugar  beets  that  we  have? 

Mr.  CoRUCT.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  will  never  get  a  Michigander  to  deny  that 

groposition.  They  sell  sunshine  out  in  California,  in  Judge  Raker's 
tate,  and  of  course  we  can  not  beat  that  in  Michi^n. 

Mr.  CtrRLET.  I  call  that  a  pretty  good  yield.  We  had  quite  i|  time 
of  it,  we  men  raising  sugar  beets.  We  didnt  have  much  cleared 
land  at  the  start.  I  got  a  Frenchman  interested  and  he  wouldn't 
agree  to  take  but  1  acre  at  the  start,  and  his  receipts  for  that  acre 
were  21  tons  800  pounds.  He  then  said,  "I  am  going  to  plant  next 
year  " — well,  I  don't  know  how  many  acres. 

Mr.  McCoRMiCK.  If  permitted,  I  will  say  that  I  asked  Mr.  Curley 
to  come  here  and  state  the  situation  from  his  standpoint  as  a  beet 
pt>wer.  He  is  a  man  who  went  to  that  country  30  years  ago,  when 
it  was  a  wilderness,  and  has  witnessed  and  talken  part  in  the  vast 
improvement  the  country  has  undergone,  and  T  thought  maybe  the 
committee  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
done  and  is  doing  toward  the  development  of  that  country.  We  have 
a  new  country  and  it  is  not  everj  crop  that. thrives  there. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  much  domg  in  the  beet  industry  in  your  part 
of  Michigan? 

Mr.  Curley.  Everybody  has  got  into  it  that  can  get  into  it 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  one  factory  or  more  there  ? 

Mr.  Curley.  Just  one  factory. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee 
that  I  have  personally  tramped  over  the  territory  where  Mr.  Curley 
lives,  doing  so  when  it  was  an  unbroken  forest  except  for  railroad 
right  of  way,  being  all  a  wilderness.  I  was  at  the  time  estimating 
timber. 

Mr.  Curley.  Senator  Stephenson  was  telling  us  a  while  ago  about 
being  up  there  and  being  familiar  with  that  territory.  When  I  got 
there  30  years  ago  there  was  not  a  rod  of  road  from  Menominee, 
except  the  old  State  road. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  much  is  the  capacity  of  the  factory  that  is  fiiere 
now? 

Mr.  Curley.  It  is  a  1,000-ton  factory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Are  there  plenty  of  beets  now  grown  to  supply  that 
factory? 

Mr.  Curley.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  plenty  to  run  it  this  year.  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  can  enlighten  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  running  yet? 

Mr.  Curley.  No,  sir ;  it  has  just  finished. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  days'  run  did  you  have  this  year  ? 
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Mr.  CuBLEY.  Seventy  thousand  tons — 70  or  80  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  under  cultivation  t 

Mr.  CtjRLEY.  Seven  thousand  acres  actually  grown  in  beets  by 
measured  acreage. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  has  been  of  general  benefit  to  the  community — ^this 
su^ar  factory — has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Why,  it  certainly  has.  There  is  no  question  about 
that.  I  am  also  interested  in  a  little  bank  there,  and  we  make  small 
loans  through  the  bank  to  carry  the  farmers  through,  and  if  you 
were  to  see  the  sugar-beet  checl^  coming  in  and  the  mcrease  in  de- 
posits you  would  think  the  sugar-beet  mdustry  was  a  good  thing 
generally.    It  is  something  wonderful. 

Mr.  Malby.  This  is  a  Fair  question,  perhaps:  Which  of  two  in- 
vestments of  $5,000^  in  a  sugar  factory  or  in  a  farm,  would  give  you 
the  greater  return  m  money? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  think  the  farm  would,  without  doubt  I  know  for 
sure  you  are  not  getting  a  very  big  rake-off  from  the  factory.  We 
tan  that  factory  tor  two  years  on  wind. 

Mr.  Malby.  You  ran  it  two  years  on  wind  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Why  is  it  that  all  of  the  people  from  these  cities  are 
not  going  out  to  this  valuable  and  productive  farm  land  t 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Why,  now,  that  is  rather  a  remarkable  thing.  I 
think  that  is  a  question  that  baffles  the  greatest  men  on  eartn,  to 
think  that  men  will  live  in  cities,  and  live  as  they  do,  while  there  is 
so  much  good  farm  land  to  be  had  cheap,  with  its  healthy  and  happy 


farm  life  they  could  enjoy  by  going  out  in  the  country.    It  is  a  mat^ 

r  being  where  they  can  g<  ' 

less — get  where  they  can  see  the  red  lights.    I  just  can  not  account 


ter  of  association  or  being  where  they  can  get  together  thick,  I 


tor  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  When  you  use  the  words  "  see  the  red  lights,"  do  you 
do  so  in  the  same  connection  that  my  friend  Fordney  used  the  word 
"slums"  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Oh,  no.  I  do  not  know  anything  much  about  your 
slums.  I  mean  that  men  seem  to  want  to  get  out  tor  recreation  TiTiere 
they  can  have  some  fun,  and  see  the  bright  lights.  The  boys  want 
to  get  into  the  towns  and  meet  the  girls,  and  the  girls  want  to  get 
there  to  meet  the  boys,  and  you  may  kaow,  probably,  that  some- 
times these  meetings  are  very  pleasant. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  suppose  they  never  meet  one  another  in  the  farming 
regions  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Well,  yes,  they  do;  but  you  can  keep  a  little  better 
string  on  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Fordney.'  What  class  of  labor  do  you  have  in  the  beet  fields 
in  your  part  of  the  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  I  have  my  neighborhood  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  a  little  town  connected  with  the  saw- 
mill? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  employ  the  citizens  of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  you  have  any  imported  labor? 

Mr.  CuBLEY.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chaikman.  Do  the  community  people  do  the  handwork? 

Mr.  CuM-EY.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  and  very  mad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  have  an  unlimited  territory  of  very  good  soil  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  there  is  wild  land  there  yet  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  timber  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  land  laying  there 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  along  and  grow  beets  and  potatoes? 
potatoes? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  land  subject  to  homestead  regulations? 

Mr.  CuRi*EY.  No,  sir;  there  are  no  homesteads  tnere  any  more,  to 
speak  of.  The  first  farmers  were  homesteaders,  but  they  were  not  a 
very  energetic  class  of  farmers,  and  never  cleared  a  great  deal  of 
land.  They  took  the  timber  and  made  themselves  a  little  home,  with 
a  few  exceptions ;  some  have  elegant  homes,  that  went  out  to  jget  one. 
But  as  a  rule,  they  took  off  the  timber,  sold  out,  and  went  off  to  get 
on  the  prairie  land.  A  great  many  of  them  have  come  back,  too; 
the  most  of  them  have  come  back  that  went  west. 

Another  thing,  gentlemen,  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  I  think  we  have  tne  finest  alfalfa  belt  in  America  right  in 
our  sugar-beet  country.  I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  cost 
and  know  about  the  alfalfa  fields,  and  we  generally  make  the  most 
with  a  crop  of  alfalfa  after  a  crop  of  sugar  heets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  farm  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  I  have  about  325  acres  in  tillable  shape,  and  then  I 
have  some  range-pasture  land,  about  3,000  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  raise  alialf a  successfully  ? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  Yes,  sir ;  oh,  fine. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre  of  alfalfa  per  year  do  you 
get  off  your  land  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Between  5  and  6  tons  from  three  cuttings. 

Mr.  Baker.  That  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous,  is  it,  when  out 
in  Colorado,  where  it  is  susceptible  of  alfalfa  raising  by  irrigation, 
you  can  only  get  3  tons  per  acre,  while  in  Michigan  you  can  get  5  or 
6  tons  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Well,  that  is  what  struck  me.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  the  alfalfa  business  that  I  made  a  little  trip  out  through  the 
West  to  rest  up  and  see  how  they  did  it,  but  when  I  came  back  home 
and  saw  my  field  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  Colorado  or  Washington  or 
Oregon  or  Idaho.  I  was  entirely  satisfied,  and  had  no  ambition  to 
leave  the  old  farm  that  I  had  started  in  on.  We  produce  the  goods, 
and  there  are  men  here  in  the  Capitol  that  know  about  it.  Then  as 
to  the  oat  crop  after  beets,  I  raised  for  two  years  in  succession  100 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  something  like  California,  where  they  raise 
100  to  125  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Cdrley.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  raise  any  wheat? 

Mr.  Curley.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  some  of  your  neighbors  raise  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Odrmsy.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  wheat  do  they  get  following  the  beet  crop '. 
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Mr.  CuKLEY.  Well,  now,  I  couldn't  tell  you  about  ttiat,  because  I 
don't  know  of  an  individual  that  raised  wheat  in  my  ricinity  after 
beets,  but  they  have  run  up  as  high  as  42  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Forty-two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  t 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir.    But  the  average  is  about  24  bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  following  a  beet  crop  or  on  ordinary  land! 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No,  sir ;  outside  of  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  a  surprising  yield,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  not  irrigated  land? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  no;  that  land  is  lust  as  God  left  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  It  is  a  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Maujy.  Dark? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Some  of  it  is  dark  and  others  just  light — or  not 
light,  but  a  nice  brown. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  reddish  clay  soil? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  There  is  not  enough  clay  to  be  sticky  at  all. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  enough  clay  in  it  to  make  it  productive? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  productive,  all  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  light  colored  sandy  soil  isn't  a  very  productive  soil. 
is  it? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No ;  but  don't  understand  me  that  this  is  sand.  It  is 
a  nice  loamy  soil  that  won't  pack.    It  is  almost  invariably  loose. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  it  easy  to  cultivate? 

Mr.  OoRLEY.  Easily  cultivated.    It  doesnt  bake. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Do  you  fertilize  at  all  ? 

Mr.  CuRLBY.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  48  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  would  be  on  land 
that  was  fertilized  ? 

Mr.  CuRLEY.  No;  not  after  a  beet  crop.  I  don't  fertilize  after  a 
beet  crop.  I  fertilize  before  a  beet  crop,  when  I  can,  and  tiien  so^ 
my  grain.  I  keep  a  good  many  horses  and  a  good  deal  of  stock,  aud  I 
cater  to  grass,  oats,  and  corn. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  your  fertilizer  manure? 

Mr.  CuRLEr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Exclusively  manure? 

Mr.  CtJRLEr.  Oh,  yes.  I  never  bought  fertilizer.  I  tried  a  bag  or 
two  that  Mr.  McCormick  sent  up — patent  fertilizer — but  didnt  think 
so  much  of  it;  never  thought  it  cut  any  fi^re  with  me.  I  would 
rather  take  manure  and  let  the  patent  fertilizers  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  all,  we  will  excuse  Mr.  Curley  with  the 
thanl^  of  the  committee  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  Curley.  I  am  very  much  obliged  for  favoring  me  with  an  op- 
portunity of  testifying. 

And  at  4.45  o'clock  p.  m.  the  oonmittee  adjourned  until  to-morrow, 
Saturday  morning,  January  13.  ''012,  at  10.80  o'clock. 
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The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMONY  OF  U.  WALLACE  P.  WILLETT— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  before  taking  up  the  consular  reports, 
are  there  any  other  matters  you  want  to  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  One  or  two.  In  the  hearings  of  mv  testimony  not 
yet  receiyed  from  the  printer  I  gave  a  statement  by  Mr.  Pnnsen- 
Geerligs  from  his  book  giving  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  some 
estates  in  Java  as  $1 .40  per  hundred  pounds.  From  the  same  book;  a 
translation  of  page  143,  Java  Handbook,  volume  4,  by  Prinsen-Geer- 
ligS;  Amsterdam,  March  1,  1911,  reads  as  follows: 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  different  companies  giv^ir  fof  the  cost  price  of  sugar  on  the 
diffeivnt  estates  a  number  of  ciphers,  which  vary  in  accordance  with  the  assortment 
ol  sugar,  the  distances  frottn  the  seaport,  the  interest  which  has  to  be  paid  on  the  capi- 
tal, uie  production,  etc.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  a  positive  cost  price.  In 
general,  we  can  say  that  the  ciphers  of  Mr.  Jacob  are  still  of  value,  so  that  the  cost  jprice 
of  sugar  No.  11  to  13  Dutch  standard  and  96**  test,  including  all  expenses  except  mter- 
est  on  the  capital,  can  be  accepted  as  being  F.  5.50  per  pikol  or  88  F.  per  ton. 

These  figures  equal  $1.58  pet'  100  pounds. 

The  estimate  on  page  145  of  this  oook,  of  about  F.  5  ($1.49  per 
100  pounds)  was  based  on  operations  in  only  one  district  of  Java. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  sugars  of  No.  11  to  13 
Dutch  staTidard  in  the  island  of  Java  is  g{iven  in  Mr.  Geerligs^s  book 
as  $1.58  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  No.  11  to  No.  13  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  96°  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  what  we  call  raw  sugar? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;   96°  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  place  he  figures  it  at  a  little  less  than 
$1.50  aAd  at  another  place  a  little  more  than  $1.50. 

Mf.  Willett.  At  one  place  $1.49,  and  on  the  whole  island  9  cents 
higher. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  where  can  we  find  a  reliable,  autliorita- 
tive  statement  with  refeicnce  to  the  manufacture  and  raising  of 
magar  in  Java,  As  to  the  character  of  labor  employed  dnd  what  they 
are  t)aid,  if  w6  should  desire  to  go  into  such  matters  ? 

The  CftAiRMAN.  Mr.  Q^erUgs's  book  gives  that,  does  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  translated  it  far  enough  to  see  whether 
it  does  or  not.  As  to  the  labor  question,  I  do  not  Know  of  anybody 
in  this  country  who  could  give  you  that.  I  could  obtain  it  for  the 
committee  from  Java  from  our  correspondent  there.  We  have  a  very 
careful  correspondent  in  Java,  and  it  may  be,  Mr.  Malby,  I  have  that 
information  already  in  my  office  from  his  letters.  I  will  look  it  up 
and  see. 

Mr.  Malby.  If  you  have  it,  I  would  really  Uke  to  have  you  file  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  I  have  the  information  I  wiU  file  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  am  somewhat  interested,  because  apparently  that 
price  is  somewhat  less  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  there  must 
De  some  cause  for  it;  that  is  to  say,  to  my  mind  it  could  not  be  simply 
the  soU  alone  or  the  quantity  produced ;  it  must  be  in  the  actual  money 
cost  of  the  production,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  know  just 
what  those  conditions  are. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  one  time  we  made  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  cost  of  sugars  in  Cuba  and  the  cost  of  sugars  in  Java  and  pub- 
lished it  in  our  paper. 

The  CHAmMAN.  Have  you  that  paper  here  ? 

Afr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAmMAN.  How  much  difference  did  it  show;  do  you  remem- 
ber? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  My  recollection  is  we  stated  in  that  paper  that 
Cuban  estates  varied  from  1^  to  2  cents  a  pound  in  their  cost,  and, 
takii^  the  whole  island  together,  the  cost  of  producing  96^  test 
sugars  in  Cuba  could  be  placed  at  $1.85  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  CHAmMAN.  They  are  pretty  close  together,  then  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  making  that  comparison  with  Java  we  took  such 
figures  as  we  had  at  hand,  and  I  think  we  stated  that  those  figures 
represented  a  sterling  cost  which  was  slightly  below  the  cost  in  Cuba. 
Exactly  what  that  <£fference  was  I  do  not  recall,  but  it  could  not 
have  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  could  not  have 
exceeded  these  fibres  of  Mr.  Geerligs  of  1^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  have  in  that  connection  the  amount  of  sugar 
cane  or  sugar  per  acre  which  is  produced  in  each  place  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  we  simply  took  the  statements  of  different 
parties  as  to  the  cost  of  those  sugars  in  Java. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  I  really  had  in  mind  was  to  find  out  whether 
Java  was  really  a  country  of  greater  productivity  than  other  coun- 
tries per  acre. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  may  have  that  information  in  my  office.  I  will 
look  it  up. 

Mr.  Malby.  All  of  those  conditions  would  be  important,  if  briefly 
stated.  I  do  not  want  a  long  statement  of  it,  but  if  X  could  get  some- 
thing which  went  to  show  how  much  they  produced  per  acre,  and 
whetner  they  have  to  have  annual  plantmgs  or  10-year  plantings, 
and  what  they  paid  their  labor  in  the  fields  andjn  the  mills,  and  any* 
thing  which  goes  to  make  up  the  cost. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  I  can  ascertain  that  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  table  on  page  3551, 
which  gives  the  effect  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba,  showing  that  Cuba 
during  six  years  before  reciprocity  received  within  0.044  cents  per 
100  pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  made  at  Hamburg,  while  dunng 
the  eight  years  of  reciprocity,  from  1004  to  1911,  inclusive,  Cuba  has 
'.veraged  24  cents  per  100  pounds  below  Hamburg  parity. 
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Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  consumer  has  got  some  benefit 
from  Cuban  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  not  in  every  instance. 

Mr.  AIalbt.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  other  tables  show  that  at  one  time  in  one  of 
these  years,  1910  or  1911,  Cuba  sold  at  99  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
below  Hamburg  parity,  giving  away  their  entire  20  per  cent  advan- 
tage of  34  cents  per  100  pounds  and  56  cents  per  100  pounds  besides. 
That  does  not  appear  in  the  table. 

Mr.  Malby.  As  I  understand,  this  is  a  table  of  averages. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  consumer  get  that,  or  did  the  refiners  get  a 
portion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  An  analysis  of  the  tables  I  have  given  you  shows 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  tables  showing  the  differential  between  raw 
and  refined  sugar  will  show  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Table  No.  6-A,  page  3549,  shows  that,  the  table 
entitled  "Effect  of  reduction  of  20  per  cent  reciprocitv  with  Cuba 
under  Dingley  law."     That  table  shows  who  got  tne  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  refiner  got  and  how  much  the  con- 
sumer got  is  shown  in  that  table  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir.  The  summing  up  of  the  table  says  that 
the  net  gain  of  refiners  bv  Cuban  reciprocity  was  0.063;  the  total 
amount  of  duty  taken  off  was  0.361;  leaving  for  division  between 
Cuba  and  United  States  consumers,  0.298.  The  refiner  took  0.063 
and  the  consumer  and  Cuba  got  0.298. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  division  of  the  $0,298  per  100  pounds  gained  by  Cuba 
and  United  States  consumers  separately,  the  following  analysis  must  be  made. 

Then  follows  the  table  to  which  I  called  your  attention. 

The  average  difference  between  centrifugal  sugars  of  96^  polariscope  in  New  York 
and  raw  beet  sugar  88°  su[ialyBis  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  reduced  to  the  parity  of  96°centrif- 
u^ls  in  New  York,  for  six  years  under  Dineley  bill  preceding  reciprocity,  compared 
with  eight  years  of  reciprocity,  is  shown  in  tne  table. 

^ese  tables  show  that  during  the  six  years  of  the  Dingley  law 
preceding  reciprocity,  Cuba  sold  her  crop  within  $0,044  per  100 
pounds  of  the  world's  price  as  fixed  by  the  Hamburg  market  not- 
withstanding it  included  countervailing  duty  of  $0.27,  was  assessed 
by  the  United  States,  while  during  the  eight  years  of  reciprocity 
Cuba  has  sold  her  crop  at  an  average  per  year  of  24  cents  per  100 
pounds  below  the  world's  price. 

The  reciprocity  duty  allowance  to  Cuba  is  10.337  per  100  pounds,  of  which  amount 
Cuba  received  10.097  per  100  pounds.  Our  first  analysis  shows  that  refiners' received 
of  the  $0,337  allowance,  10.063;  total,  10.16;  leaving  the  gain  to  consumers  by  reci- 
procity $0,177  per  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  divided  between  the  three,  the  con- 
sumer getting  the  largest  amount,  about  one-half,  and  the  balance 
being  divided  between  Cuba  and  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  the  consumer  received  $0,177  out  of  the  S0.337. 
That  confirms  the  first  table,  that  Cuba  and  the  consumer  received 
together  $0,298. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Lowry  who  suggested  the  Cuban 
planters  might  possibly  combine,  and,  if  so,  they  would  be  able  to 
exact  the  fml  amount  of  the  duty  paid. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  Thev  are  not  able  to  do  so  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  tneref ore  no  one  would  get  any  benefit. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  planter  is  not  in  a  position  to  do  that  at 
thepresent  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  chances  are  he  never  will  be.  To  do  that 
he  would  have  to  keep  his  sugars  into  the  summer  months,  and  they 
deteriorate,  which,  together  with  the  cost  of  storage,  would  cause 
him  to  lose  as  much  as  he  would  selling  at  the  lower  prices  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  T^ey  are  limited  as  to  their  warehouse  facili- 
ties. There  has  also  been  difficulty  as  to  finances  for  such  a  large 
amount  of  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  if  they  overcame  the  last  two  ob* 
stacles  the  first  one,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  natural  loss  and  insur- 
mountable ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  point  to  state 
that  in  Willett  &  Gray's  Journal  of  January  1 1, 1912,  is  tnis  quotation: 

The  difference  in  parity  between  European  beet  sugars  and  Cuban  centrifugals  dur- 
ing February  was  0.47  cent  in  1911;  0.66  cent  in  1910,  and  during  May,  1910,  it  was  as 
much  as  0.93  cent,  while  Cuba  to-day  is  0.79  cent  below  the  panty  of  beets,  with  an 
abundant  prospect  of  supplies  for  tne  United  States,  and  an  expected  shortage  in 
Europe. 

What  about  that  statement,  Mr  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  a  fact  that  Cuba  is  giving  away  its  reciprocity 
advantage,  and  so  much  besides,  if  I  have  the  figures  correctly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  According  to  that  they  have  not  only  lost  the 
difference  in  dutjr,  but  they  have  also  lost  45.3  besides. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  is  along  the  same  line  I  mentioned  just  now, 
that  one  time  during  those  years  they  were  selling  at  99  cents  a  hun- 
dred below  the  parity  of  Hamburg. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Willett.  No;  that  is  according  to  the  rule  during  the  height 
of  the  Cuban  crop. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  coming  onto  the  market  of  their 
crop? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  long  do  they  continue  taking  that  low  price  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Along  in  August  and  September,  when  Cuba  has 
no  more  sugars  to  sell,  or  a  very  small  amount  to  sell,  then  the  Cuban 
price  rises  to  the  parity  of  tlie  Hamburg  f .  o.  b.  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  good  does  that  do  the  Cuban  planter! 

Mr.  Willett.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore,  does  he  get  anything  from  this  reci- 
procity ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  doubt  if  he  gets  very  much  out  of  the  reciprocity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  we  get  anything  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  he  does  not  get  the  consumer  gets? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Except  the  small  amount  the  refiner  gets  ? 

^Ir.  Willett.  Except  the  small  amount  the  refiner  may  take. 
Before  I  forget  it,  in  any  new  tariff  bill  to  be  passed  that  important 
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thiug  8haia)4  be  reoogmzed  and  studied  out  because  while  Cuba  is 
ttilp9g  99  ^nts  less  than  the  world's  price  the  beet-sugiar  men  of 
this  cal^Itry  are  l^ng  that  much  protection;  their  protection  is  that 
xauch  reduced  during  that  period. 

Mr.  Malbt.  How  long  do  these  reduced  prices  on  Cuban  eugars 
continue  1  ■ 

Mr.  Wn^LBTT.  They  can  not  continue  very  long.  B 

Mr.  Malbt.  Well,  I  do  not  care  for  the  lengtn  of  time^  but  does 
it  apply  to  that  period  of  time  when  they  market  a  majority  of 
theii*  sugars  t 

Mr.  vTilXETT.  It  applies  to  the  period  of  time  when  they  are 
making  their  earliest  production  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  want  to 
sell  it  FM>idly  for  vanous  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  they  haye 
borrowed  money  and  they  want  to  replace  it,  and  the  commission 
merchant  of  Cuoa  is  urging  them  to  sell  their  sugars  to  meet  those 
obl^ations. 

i&.  Malbt.  That  may  be  so,  but  that  does  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. My  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  those  reductions  m  price 
spplj  during  the  period  of  time  when  they  are  actually  marketing 
a  majority  of  their  sugars,  or  does  it  apply  to  only  a  portion  of  that 
time! 

Mr.  WiLLSTT.  It  applies  to  a  time  when  they  are  marketing  about 
on^f ourth  of  their  crop. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Then  for  one-fourth  of  their  crop  they  get  less  than 
the  amoimt  of  the  difference  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  get  less  than  the  amount  of  the  difference  by  a 
large  amount  on  the  other  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Will  you  say  that  on  three-fourths  of  the  crop  they  get 
the  full  amount  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  never  get  the  full  amount  except  when  they 
have  no  sugar  to  sell. 

Mr.  Malbt.  I  think  tliis  is  important,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you.     I  do  not  mean  what  portion  of  their  crop  is  marketed  at  the  very 

Greatest  loss,  but  what  portion  of  their  crop  is  marketed  so  that  they 
o  not  realize  anything  oy  reason  of  the  reciprocity  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  A  very  infinitesimal  part,  probably  not  exceeding 
100,000  tons. 

Mr.  Malbt.  And  it  is  gradated  from  nothing  up  to  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  nothing  up  to  99  cents  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Malbt.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  would  be  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  The  average  is  given  in  the  table,  24  cents  for  1911 . 

Mr.  Malbt.  Their  benefit  would  not  be  24  cents  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Their  loss  is  24  cents.  Their  benefit  is  the  difference 
between  24  cents  and  34  cents. 

Mr.  Malbt.  For  instance  they  are  allowed  33.7;  what  do  they  get  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Out  of  the  33.7  they  lose  24,  and  they  get  9  cents  a 
hundred.  Now,  that  was  for  1911.  Now,  take  the  year  1910,  when 
their  average  was  53.4  below  Hamburg  parity.  They  lost  the  entire 
reciprocity  of  33.7  and  more. 

liie  Chaibbcan.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  large  crop  and  wanting  to  get  the  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  How  IS  it  now  ?  They  have  got  a  short  Cuban  crop 
this  yeitf; 

ifr.  W^LLPTT.  No;  they  have  got  a  big  Cuban  crop  now  coming  on. 
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Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  during  the  time  that  the  Cuban  crop  is 
beinjg  marketed  below  their  differential  it  is  equally  true  that  die 
Liouisiana  crop  and  the  Hawaiian  crop  and  the  beet-suear  crops,  or 
whatever  crops  are  then  being  marketed,  suffer  exacUy  in  a  like 
proportion,  do  thev  not? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  ^he  Louisiana  crop  is  out  of  tJie  way  by  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  But  whatever  crops  are  then  being  marketed  have  to 
sell  at  the  Cuban  price,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  I  just  want  to  make  this  clear.  As  the 
difference  is  79  cents  below  European  prices  to-da^r,  the  real  pro- 
tection that  the  Cuban  has  on  his  sugar  mstead  of  being  1.345  is  89} 
ri^t  now;  in  other  words,  deducting  79  from  1.685  leaves  89^? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  would  not  reason  m  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  reason  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  the  consumer  pays,  because  their  price 
is  79  cents  right  now  below  European  prices,  and  that  is  at  a  time, 
too,  when  their  crop  is  on  the  market,  and  when  our  domestic  cane 
and  beet  crop  is  on  the  market,  and  that  would  have  some  influence. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  involve  two  things  in  your  question.  While 
that  79  cents  is  lost  to  the  Cuban,  yet  bear  in  mind  that  the  Cuban 
is  getting  over  1  cent  a  pound  more  for  bis  sugars  than  it  costs  him  to 
produce,  consequently  that  amount  must  go  in  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tection to  the  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Well,  it  comes  at  a  time  when  both  the  beet  and 
domestic  cane  sugar  is  on  the  market.  The  Cuban  crop  and  the 
Louisiana  crop  and  the  beet-sugar  crop  all  come  on  the  market  about 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  Cuban  and  the  beet-sugar  crop  do,  but  the 
Louisiana  crop  has  been  pretty  well  placed  before  the  Cuban  crop 
comes  in. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  it  is  here  on  the  market. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  virtually  gone.  The  Louisiana  crop  has  vir- 
tually been  sold  at  the  i>resent  moment. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  not  grind  about  the  same  time  Cuba  does  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir';  they  are  through  grinding  before  this  cold 
weather  comes  on.  If  there  is  any  cane  in  the  field  now  it  would 
not  be  worth  grinding,  in  such  weather  as  this. 

Mr.  Malby.  Has  not  Cuba  been  grinding  for  some  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Cuba  begins  to  grind  about  the  middle  of  December, 
but  there  are  less  than  50  estates  in  Cuba  grinding  before  the  1st  of 
Januarv  out  of  172. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  does  the  Louisiana  crop  mature  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  begin  grinding  on  the  15th  of  September  and 
continue  throurfi  October  ana  November  and  December. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  year  were  they  not  pretty  near  through  along 
about  the  1st  of  December  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Prettv  nearly  through. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  what  was  left  until  the  '1st  of  December  was 
injured  by  frost  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  their  sugar  put  on  the  market  immediately !  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  already  contracted  to  the  American 
ugar  Refining  Co.,  75  per  cent  of  it,  and  sold  in  advance. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.'Mr.  Willett,  is  it  jtrue  that  the  difference  between 
Cuban  sugar  and  the  European  sugars  on  our  market  was  as  marked 
before  Cuban  reciprocity  became  a  law  as  it  has  been  since  that  time  ? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Oh,  no.  Previous  to  reciprocity  things  were  equal- 
ized. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  previous  to  that  time  we  had  no  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  t 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNBT.  The  two  things  together,  and  the  making  of  sugar 
for  supplying  the  United  States  has  much  to  do  with  the  price  on  our 
market,  aoes  it  not  1 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  the  price  at  the  period 
between  crops.  I  put  in  a  statement  the  other  day  showing  when 
every  crop  of  the  world  matures  and  is  made.  That  is  what  I  con- 
stantly want  to  keep  before  the  committee,  that  the  vital  point  in 
getting  low  prices  to  the  consumer  is  to  increase  your  domestic  and 
msular  production  to  a  point  you  will  not  have  to  go  abroad  for 
sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  Cuban  sugar  crop  is  on  the  market  now,  or 
coming  on  ? 

Mr.  WILLETT.  It  is  on  the  market  for  deliveries  next  month.  A 
few  arrivals  will  come  in  this  month;  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  below  the  world's  price  are  they  getting? 

Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Seventy-nine  cents  below,  Mr.  Fordney  says. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Cuban  sugars  are  selling  on  the  New  Yorlc  market, 
quotations  of  yesterday,  79  cents  per  100  pounds  below  Hamburg 
parity. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  mean,  how  do  their  supai*s  staml  in  our  market 
duty  paM  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  duty  paid. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  that  much  less  than  the  Hamburj^  price 'J 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  an  abnormal  situation,  is  it  not  ^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  occurs  every  year  at  this  period;  perhaps  not  to 
the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  it  is  that  much  less  than  the  Hambui-g  price  plus 
the  dutv  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Then  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  1 .68 :  they  are  not 
getting  even  the  full  1.34  difference  which  our  law  gives  them. 

Mr/WiLLETT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  questioned  Mr.  Ijowrie  when  he  was  on  the  stand,  and 
he  thought  it  would  only  be  a  matter  of  a  little  time  when  Cuba  would 
get  the  benefit  of  the  full  tariff  rate  as  compared  with  Java,  for 
instance. 

•  Mr.  WiLLETT.  Did  he  mean  this  year  or  a  series  of  yeai-s  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  He  thought  some  time  in  the  future  that  would  happen. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Xo;  it  will  never  happen,  because  in  1910  we  were 
witldn  74,000  tons  of  equaling  our  supply  to  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  that  year,  and  we  had  to  call  on  foreign  countries  at  full 
duty  rates  for  only  74,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  year  we  have  had  to 
call  on  foreign  countries  for  about  200,000  qv  224,000  tons  of  foreign 
sugars  at  full  duty  rates,  because  of  the  shortness  of  last  year's  Cuban 
crop.     This  coming  year  Cuba  will  increase  her  crop  that  much,  so 
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that  we  will  not  have  to  call  oa  foreign  counitties  for  any  sugars,  ynies^ 
Europiean  countries  are  short  and  take  our  Cuban  sugar  supply  away 
from  us  to  meet  a  sliortage  over  there.  Now,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
from  1912  onward  the  crops  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  our 
domestic  beet  and  cane  crops  will  constantly  increase,  and  increase 
probably  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
consumption,  so  that  instead  of  having  a  deficiency  of  72,000  to 
200,000  tons  to  get  from  foreign  countries,  we  will  eventually  have  a 
surplus  of  from  72,000  to  200,000  tons  to  send  to  foreign  countries. 
When  that  condition  comes,  as  it  will  some  day,  in  my  opinion,  tlisn 
the  competition  for  the  United  States  market  will  be^  between 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  the  domestic  cane  and 
beet  sugatB,  which  will  pi*ove  a  ^reat  advantage  to  the  consumer  in 
this  country.  Now,  the  vital  pomt  in  all  this  is  to  increase  that  pro- 
duction up  to  that  point,  and  then  vou  will  solve  the  question. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is,  you  think  low  prices  primarily  come  from 
having  a  large  store  of  the  commodity  on  tne  market  and  in  the 
country  i 

Mr.  niLLETT.  That  is  shown  conclusively  in  Russia.  As  I 
explained  the  other  day,  tlie  Russian  Governent  provides  there  shall 
never  be  a  scarcity  in  Russia  of  sugar.  When  tnere  is  a  scarcity  in 
Russia  of  sugar,  tliey  lower  their  duties  from  over  $5  a  ton  to  $2.89 
to  bring  in  foreign  sugars  and  bring  the  price  back  to  level;  and 
whenever  the  price  of  granulated  sugar,  crystal  sugars,  in  Russia, 
exceeds  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  at  Kief  or  Odessa, 
which  the  Government  has  fixed  on  tlie  1st  of  September,  then  a 
certain  amount  of  what  is  called  a  reserve,  kept  bacliC  for  contingen- 
cies by  the  Government,  is  immediately  put  on  the  market  and  imme- 
diately drops  that  price  down  below  the  Kief  price. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  CXiba  is  the  key  to  the  situation  with  us,  and 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico  have  to  go  along  with 
Cuba,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  probably  will  have  to  as  long  as  Cuba  keeps  up 
its  preeminence  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  all  lies  between  those  countries. 

Mr.  M ALBY.  How  much  did  you  say  we  were  getting  from  Cuba  this 
ye^r  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  will  get  this  year,  estimated,  1,800,000  tons,  as 
against  1,567,000  tons  last  year;  between  two  and  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  this  year,  if  no  one  takes  it  away  from  us  to  cover 
any  possible  deficiency  m  their  supplies,  so  that  next  August  and 
September  you  will  nob  see  that  same  rise  in  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Mr.  Willett,  you  say  that  last  vear  we  imported  but 
2  per  cent  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States,  or  72,000  tons  f 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  1910. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Only  2  per  cent  of  our  consumption  came  from  coim- 
tries  paying  full  duty  of  1.685,  and  our  supply  practically  and  the 
price  the  consumer  will  pay  for  sugar  in  this  country  depends  largely 
upon  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  ani  our  insular  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  when  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  sources 
mentioned  gets  above  our  consumption,  the  price  of  sugar  is  going  to 
1o  down  in  our  market? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  By  competition  between  ihosa  different  intereat^  ? 

Mr.  FoRDWBT.  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  WiLUSTT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course;  one  element  we  can  never  oyeri<M>k  in 
fixing  the  price  for  the  consumer,  and  that  is  the  amount  of  duty  we 
levy,  because  the  amount  of  duty  that  is  levied  on  sugar  is  always 
added  to  the  price,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  added  to  the  cost  price. 

The  Chaibhan.  So  that  is  an  important  element  itself  in  determin- 
ing theprice  to  the  consumer t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  true  of  all  sugars  i  Have  you  not  just  shown 
that  sugars  coining  from  Java  and  Hamburg  come  in  less  than  the 
Cuban  defferentiall 

Mr.  WnxETT.  No.  There  was  a  time,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
when  we  were  selling  granulated  sugar  in  this  country,  this  year,  1911, 
at  a  price  beloiir  the  parity  of  Hamburg  for  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Malbt.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Willett,  that  the  price  is 
always  enhanced  by  the  amount  of  the  tariff,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  enhanced  bv  the  amount  of  the  tariff  above  or 
below  what  the  price  would  be  Based  on  production,  consumption, 
and  all  the  other  elements. 

Mr.  Malby.  For  instance,  to-day  Cuba  is  not  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  tariff.  Thp  Cuban  planter  is  not  getting  the  benefit  of  the  dif- 
ferential, but  is  selling  for  much  less  than  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  but  for  the  tariff  the  Cuban  planter  could  sell 
it  that  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  is  speculative. 

The  (^HAiRMAN.  That  is  simply  common  sense. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  Iwant  to  read  you  this  paragraph  in  the 
Tariff  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  volume,  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory  since  the  goods  are  not  imported,  but  the  prices 
of  domestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty.  On  a  set  of  1-yard 
samples  of  16  English  fabrics  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  present  tariff 
rate  it  was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  $41.84;  the  duties  which  would  have 
been  assessed  had  these  ^brics  been  imported  was  $76.90;  the  foreign  value  plus  the 
amount  of  the  duty,  $118.74,  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per  cent.  In  fact,  however, 
practically  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at  $69.75,  showing 
an  enhanced  price  over  the  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  if  the 
full  duty  were  applied  they  would  cost  laid  down  m  our  market  in  May  $118.74. 

Assuming  tliis  statement  to  he  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  it 
with  your  statement  that  the  tariff  is  always  added  to  the  price  in 
the  case  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  could  not  answer  that  at  the  moment.  Will  you 
place  your  question  before  me  and  let  me  consider  it  for  a  few  days 
when  1  get  home  ? 

Mr.  FoRPNEY.  I  will  be  delighted  to  do  that,  Mr.  Willett. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  will  take  your  figures  and  analyze  them  alongside 
of  what  I  know  about  sugar,  and  see  how  it  applies  to  sugar,  if  that  is 
what  you  would  like  to  have  me  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Wiliett,  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from 
variqus  chambers  of  commerce  in  Calif  omia,  and  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing as  to  the  object  of  them.  This  letter,  Mr.  Willett,  sets  out  a 
number  of  facts,  first: 

Whereas  'persiBteat  effort  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane-sugar 
refining  companies  to  influence  Confiress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  tne 
present  tariff  on  sugar,  if  not  its  entire  aorpgation. 

Now^what  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  evidence*  is  before  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Lowry,  representing  the  YHiolesale  Grocers'  Association,  is  doing  that, 
and  Mr.  Spreckels  is  working  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Willett  could  have  any  more 
knowledge  on  that  question  than  the  committee  has.  We  know  what 
they  are  doing  and  what  they  testify  to.  Does  that  come  within  your 
knowledge  as  an  expert.  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  it  is  in  the  evidence  already.  You  will 
find  it  in  my  evidence  where  I  was  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff.  If  you  want  to  know  the  position  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  in  that  matter,  they  are  entirely  indifferent.  They 
own  both  cane  and  beets.  They  do  not  come  within  the  category  of 
that  statement,  because  they  have  both  cane  and  beet  holdings. 
That  applies  to  cane  and  cane  only.  The  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  is  excluded  from  the  position  occupied  by  the  Federal. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  is  this:  Being  in  the 
sugar  business  and  keeping  statistics  on  these  matters,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would  know  whether  or  not  these  people  are  taking  up 
this  question  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Willett.  Will  you  repeat  the  question,  please  ? 

Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Whereas  persistent  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane  sugar  refining 
companies  to  influence  Congress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on 
sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  answer  to  that  Ls  that  certain  companies  are 
doing  that;  certain  companies,  but  not  all. 
Mr.  Raker  (reading) : 

Wherefus  this  movement  is  prompted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  said  cane  sugar 
refiners,  because  of  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
admitted  to  be  an  increasing  menaco  to  their  refinery  investments,  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  will  check  the  further  devdopment 
of  the  beet-sugar  business  and  cripple  some  of  the  establishments  that  have  come  into 
existence  under  protective  conditions. 

Mr.  WiLLETr.  That  is  not  their  object.  Their  object  is  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  their  raw  material  so  that  the  expenses  of  refining  will  not 
be  as  large,  and  they  think  they  can  make  more  money  thereby.  In 
doing  that,  however,  they  indirectly  will  cripple  the  other  interests 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Raker  (reading): 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  is  entirely  possible,  that  our  Nation 
should  become  self -supplying  in  the  article  of  sugar,  and  can  be,  because  our  annual 
consumption  has  reached  approximately  3,920,000  tons,  drawn  from  the  following 
sources  of  supply:  Domestic  beet  sugar,  560^000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar,  Porto 
Rico,  336,000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar.  Louisiana,  336,000  tons;  domestic  cane  sugar, 
Hawaii,  560,000  tons;  making  a  total  oif  1,792,000  tons;  balance  imported  cane  sugar, 
almost  entirely  from  Cuba  and  Java.  2,128,000  tons. 
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Is  that  about  nght  t 

Mr.  Wn-LETT.  That  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Rakbb  (reading): 

Porto  Rico,  Louifdana,  and  Hawaii  have  nearly  reached  their  limit  of  cane-sugar 
production,  therefore  the  hope  of  increase  in  domestic  product  lies  in  the  extension  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry* 

That  is  the  matter  I  wanted  particularly  to  ask  you  about,  if  you 
know,  from  your  experience.. 

Mr,  WiLLBTT.  I  ttdnk  Hawaii  has.  I  think  Porto  Rico  has  nearly, 
but  not  Cuba. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  This  did  not  include  Cuba. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Then  I  will  answer  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  letter  I  read  from  is  as  follows: 

Santa  Ana  Chambbb  of  Commerce, 

Santa  Ana,  CaL,  January  S,  19 IZ. 
Hon.  John  £.  Raker, 

Representative  from  CaltfomiOf  WaMnffton,  D.  C, 

Bear  Sir:  The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
citvNof  Santa  Ana  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereaa  persifitent  effort  has  been  and  is  being  made  by  eastern  cane-eugar  refining 
companies  to  influence  Congress  in  order  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  present  tarin 
on  sugar,  if  not  its  entire  abrogation; 

Whereas  this  movement  is  prompted  by  self-interest  on  the  part  of  said  cane-sugar 
refiners,  because  of  the  ^wth  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  is 
admitted  to  be  an  increasing  menace  to  their  refinery  inyestments,  and  they  expect 
that  a  material  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  wH}  check  the  further  development 
of  the  beet-«ugar  business  and  cripple  some  of  the  establishments  that  have  come 
into  existence  under  protective  conditions; 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  our  Nation 
should  become  self-supplyinf  in  the  article  of  su^r,  and  can  oe,  because: 

Our  annual  consumption  nas  reached  approximately  3,920,000  tons,  drawn  from 
the  following  sources  of  supply: 

T«II8. 

Domestic  beet  sugar 560,000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Porto  Rico 336,000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Louisiana 336,000 

Domestic  cane  sugar,  Hawaii 560, 000 

1, 792, 000 
Balance,  imported  cane  sugar,  almost  entirely  from  Cuba  and  Java 2, 128, 000 

Total 3,920,000 

''Porto  Ric6,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  have  nearly  reached  their  limit  of  cane-su^ 
production,  therefore  the  hope  of  increase  in  domestic  product  lies  in  the  extension 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry; 

'"Hie  Unit^  States  Agriciiltural  Department  estimates  that  we  possess  247,000,000 
acres  adapted  to  sugar-beet  cultivation.  To  produce  the  present  product  of  560,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar  requires  the  use  of  only  300,000  acres;  to  produce  the  2,128,000 
tons  now  imported  would  require  only  a  httle  over  1,000,000  acres; 

"Our  importers  send  milbons  of  dollars  annually  to  purchase  foreign  raw  sugar, 
and  expend  in  our  country  at  the  rate  of  only  one-half  cent  per  pound  for  refining[,  but 
the  use  of  1,000,000  acres  in  su^-beet  culture,  with  the  employment  of  resident 
farm  labor,  the  investment  of  millions  of  American  capital  in  factories,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  moneys  therefrom  for  beets,  labor,  and  supplies,  will  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  our  country; 

"The  outturn  of  beet  sugar  has  grown  from  45,000  tons  in  1897  to  560,000  tons  in 
1911,  and  with  proper  governmental  encouragement  we  should  ultimately  become 
exporters  rather  man  importers  of  sugar;  and 

^'Whereas  Calif omia  is  produdne  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  output  of  beet  sugar 
and  possesses  ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  to  induce  the  greater  development  of 
this  mdustnr  that  has  become  established  within  her  borders:  Therefore  be  it 

^^  Resolved,  That  this  oiig;anization  can  not  look  with  favor  on  such  connreedonal 
action  to  retard  the  expansion  of  this  promising  business  aa  will  result  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  sugar,  and  these  resolutions  are  sent  to  our  Senators 
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and  to  the  RepresentativeB  of  this  State  to  register  the  proKosts  of  their  coiutituents 

X'ost  such  action  if  contemplated,  and  to  ask  them  to  statid  for,  and  to  vote  for, 
t  we  regard  as  of  vital  interest  to  our  State  and  Nation.'' 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Santa  Ana  Chiilkiber  of  Ooinxfieice, 
and  that  the  f<H^9going  resoluticm  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Santa  Ana 
Cbambef  of  Commerce  on  the  3d  day  of  /anuary,  1912,  and  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  were  present  and  voted  therefor. 

Very  truly,  yours,  *  J.  A.  Willson, 

Sectetary  of  Ikt  Ssnla  Ana  Chamber  of  Oommeree, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  in  connectitm  with  the  question  I  asked 
you  in  reference  to  the  tariff  being  added  to  the  price,  is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  only  when  the  duty  is  not  entirely  prohibitive  thAt  the  whole 
duty  is  added  to  the  price  ?  If  the  duty  is  entirely  prohibitive,  in  that 
case  the  domestic  producer  adds  just  as  much  as  local  conditions,  com- 
petition, local  supply,  and  demand  will  permit  him  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Suppose  uader  those  conditions  your  supplies  were 
short  of  vour  consumptive  demands,  would  not  the  price  rise  to  the 
level  of  those  prohibitive  duties  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Let  me  illustrate  my  question  with  sugar,  because  I 
know  that  is  the  thing  you  know  best.  Suppose,  for  instance,  instead 
of  a  dutv  of  2  cents  a  pound  we  had  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  pound,  is  it 
your  judgment  20  cents  a  pound  would  be  added  to  the  cost  of  sugar 
to  the  American  consumer  % 

Mr.  WiLLmT.  It  would  not,  with  the  single  exception  that  there 
was  only  half  a  crop  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  sugars  from  other 
countries  on  the  basis  of  that  20  cents/then  it  would  rise  to  that  price. 
If  we  had  to  buy  it,  we  would  have  to  pay  the  duties. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  the  extent  we  import  1 

Mr.  WiLLETTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Last  year  we  imported  74,000  tons  of  full  duty  paid 
sugar,  and  would  that  affect  the  domestic  price  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  would  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  to  that 
extent,  of  courae. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  duty  had  been  20  cents,  would  the  price  of 
sugar  have  been  25  cents  last  year? 

Mr.  Willett.  At  20  cents  people  would  go  without  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  If  the  duty  is  fixed  high 
enough  so  that  happens,  then  the  pocketbook  of  the  consumer  holds 
the  price  down  to  some  extent,  does  it  not  ?  For  instance,  if  the  duty 
on  silk  cloth  is  made  $10  a  yard — I  am  using  extreme  figures  to  reduce 
the  proposition  to  an  absurdity — then  people  sitnply  would  not  buy 
silk  cloui,  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  That  ie  correct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEf .  Is  not  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  situation  as 
applied  to  sugar  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  consumer  of  sugar  never  does  pay  that  high 
rate  of  duty  which  exists  against  foreign  sugars  except  at  such  times 
when  he  can  not  get  srogar  in  any  other  way.  As  long  as  he  can  get 
sugar  on  the  Cuban  basis  he  is  not  going  to  buy  on  a  prohibitive  basis, 
wmch  might  be  1  cent  or  might  be  more. 

Mr.  FoKDWEY.  Soppose,  while  the  Cuban  r»te  r^nained  1.348,  at 
the  same  time  we  had  a  50-cent  rate  on  all  other  foreign  sugttrd,  do 
YOU  think  iliat  74,000  tons  of  sugar  \^e  brought  in  last  year  would 
have  come  in  at  all  % 

Mr.  WnxETT.  Not  a  pourid  of  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  consumption  would  have  been  reduced  that 
much? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HiKnos.  Mr.  Willett,  in  other  words,  if  I  go  to  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  to-morrow,  living  costs  me  $10  a  day.  It  does  not 
follow,  though,  4hat  it  costs  me  $3,650  a  vear  to*  live." 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all;  it  is  only  (luring  the  time  you  are  at 
the  hotel. 

Mr.  Hinds.  When  I  stav  at  home  it  does  not  cost  me  so  much. 

Mr.  Willett.  During  tKe  time  you  are  at  the  hotel  you  are  paying 
that  price,  and  dnring  the  time  w^  are  without  sugar  we  are  paying 
the  high  duty.     Perhaps  that  answers  Mr.  Fordney's  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No.  Mr.  Willett,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Of  the  3,500,000  tons  of  sugar  we  consume  annuall}'  here,  about 
one-half  is  imported,  duty-paying  sugar,  which  practically  comes 
from  Cuba.  Of  the  500,000,000  pounds  of  wool  consumed  b\'  Ameri-* 
can  citizens  40  per  cent  is  imported,  and  the  balance  is  the  domestic 
crop.  The  two  being  an  article  or  commodity  used  by  the  common 
people,  I  think  they  form  a  fair  comparison.  Wliat  would  affect 
one  would  affect  the  other,  the  importations  being  somewhat  alike. 
We  import  40  per  cent  of  the  wool  consumed  in  this  country,  which 
pays  a  duty,  and  the  balance  is  the  domestic  crop,  while  we  import 
50  per  cent  oi  our  sugar,  which  pays  a  duty,  and  what  would  be  true 
of  one  would  be  true  of  the  other,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Malby.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  I  have  to  make,  and  I  will 
call  your  attention  to  it.  "when  we  are  considering  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  a  duty  on  an  article,  whether  it  be  sugar  or  wool  of  any- 
thing else,  as  affecting  the  price  to  the  consumer,  we  must  always 
have  in  mind  what  the  conditions  would  be  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  product  if  the  duty  were  removed.  It  must  always  be  con- 
ceded, I  think,  that  where  we  have  a  domestic  product  not  equal  to 
the  supply  of  the  market,  but  of  considerable  quantitv,  like  sugar  or 
wool,  the  domestic  product  does  have  an  effect  on  the  price  to  the 
consumer,  because  ii  the  domestic  product  were  entirely  removed  the 
world's  supply  would  be  reduced  by  that  quantity,  ana  if  everything 
operated  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  sugar,  as  we  have  seen,  the  price 
would  go  up,  so  that  in  the  consideration  of  a  policy  with  reference 
to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  we  should  always  have  in  mind  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  on  the  world's  supply,  including  our  own  contribu- 
tion to  the  world's  supply.  If  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  a  given 
article  is  going  to  wipe  out  or  materiaUy  reduce  our  own  local  pro- 
duction, that  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  it  reduces 
the  world's  supply  by  that  amount,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade  would  be  apt  to  affect  the  price  in  an  upward  direction.  So  that 
in  dealing  t«ith  this  question  and  all  others  of  the  tariff,  we  should  do 
nothing  with  the  tariff  by  wtfy  of  reduction  whi^h  wcyuld  imperil  the 
local  pFoduction,  because  when  you  imperil  the  local  productiofi  you 
decrease  the  quantity  going  into  the  world's  supply,  and  take  a  good, 
broad  chance  that  the  article  will  advance,  so  that  really  in  the 
changed  conditions  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, yoti  lose  the  beiwfJt  of  the  local  production  which  you  have 
theretofore  enjoyed. 
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Theeefore  when  we  assemble  ourselves  and  say  '^If  it  were  not  for 
the  tariff  we  would  get  sugar  1 J  cents  per  pound  less/'  I  sincerely  doubt 
it,  because  of  the  tact  that  if  our  expectations  were  realized  and  it 
was  reduced  If  cents  per  pound  I  venture  the  sug^tion  there  would 
be  no  sugar  produced  in  tne  United  States;  and  u  no  sugar  were  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  which  production  ni)w  amounts  to 
850,000  tons,  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  be  reduced  1}  cents,  but 
bv  reason  of  that  quantity  being  taken  from  the  world's  supply  the 
chances  are  more  than  equal  the  price  to  the  consumer  under  those 
conditions  would  be  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  now  paid.  Now, 
those  are  matters  which  I  want  to  submit  to  you,  and  ask  vou  whether 
or  not  they  a^e  entitled  to  very  careful  consideration  at  all  times  when 
we  are  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think,  Judge  Malby,  you  are  absolutely  correct  in 
every  statement  you  have  made,  in  the  event  of  the  entire  duty  being 
taken  off  of  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  you  agree  with  me  in  the  event  of  any  duty  being 
taken  off  which  would  interfere  with  the  local  production,  whether  it 
is  much  or  little  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  All  duty  taken  off  would  have  that  effect,  but  you 
could  reduce  your  duty  a  certain  amount  without  interfering. 

Mr.  Malby  .  I  agre^  with  you  about  that.  I  mean,  if  it  does  inter- 
fere. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  You  do  not  want  to  reduce  j'-our  tariff  to  a  point 
where  it  will  interfere  with  the  domestic  production,  and  in  consider- 
ing what  your  reduction  will  be  you  have  got  to  take  into  account 
such  circumstances  as  these  which  apply  to  Cuba  in  selling  her  sugars 
below  reciprocity. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  you  and  I  agree  exactly.  I  do  not  care  how 
much  you  reduce  it  so  long  as  you  do  not  interfere  with  local  produc- 
tion, because  mv  unbiased  opinion  is  that  when  you  go  so  far  as  to 
interfere  with  the  local  production  you  have  no  guaranty  which  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  that  under  those  conditions  the  price 
to  the  consumer  will  be  any  lower  than  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  be  the  result  if  Cuba  had  free  sugar,  if 
we  admitted  Cuban  sugar  free?  Would  that  be  of  benefit  to  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  the  consumers  of 
the  United  States  provided  you  Kept  a  high  wall  against  all  other 
sugars. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  that  affect  the  consumer  and  the  beet  and 
cane  industry  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  first  year  or  two  it  would  affect  the  consumer 
very  favorably,  but  it  would  be  a  very  short  time  before  Cuba  would 
run  ahead,  with  its  lower  cost  of  production,  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  those  industries 
would  begin  to  decrease  instead  of  increase,  and  would  be  wiped  out. 

Mr.  Malby.  Now,  that  is  my  honest  opinion,  and  that  is  the  way  I 
look  at  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  would  only  come  to  pass  when  the  production 
reached  the  consumption  point. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  WiQett,  here  is  another  very  important  view 
of  the  proposition  advanced  hy  Mr.  Malby,  which  I  think  he  has  not 
presented  to  your  mind,  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  think  it  is  of 
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importance  or  not.  If  you  and  I  were  to  a^ee  with  his  statement  of 
the  question,  as  I  am  somewhat  inclined  to  do,  yet  you  would  have  to 
figure  how  much  that  possible  production  was  of  the  w^orld's  supply; 
that  would  be  one  side  of  your  ledger,  w^ould  it  not  ?  In  other  words, 
if  we  produced  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  even  if  the  effect  of  having 
free  susar  would  be  to  wipe  it  out,  that  would  be  so  much  reduction, 
as  Mr.  Malby  suggests,  of  the  world's  supply,  and  consequently  would 
aflFect  the  world's  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Unless  replaced  by  800,000  tons  increase  in  the 
Cuban  supply  or  the  supply  of  some  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
crease the  world's  supply,  and  if  conditions  elsewhere  remamed  the 
same,  it  would  have  a  tendency  somew^hat  to  enhance  the  world's 
price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  All  these  matters  are  based  on  the  United  States 
being  entirely  clear  of  the  world's  supply,  and  getting  our  supply 
from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  my  mind  the  difficulty  about  that  propo- 
sition is — and  I  want  to  get  your  judgment  about  it,  leaving  out  any 
tariflf  views  you  may  have — whether  or  not  we  can  aflora  to  keep 
alive  an  industry  that  produces  800,000  tons  of  sugar,  if  it  can  not 
produce  it  at  anything  like  what  w^e  can  buy  it  for  elsewhere,  either 
now  or  in  the  near  future.  In  other  words,  putting  the  question  to 
you  in  this  way,  if  it  costs  4  cents  a  pound,  or  nearly  that,  to  produce 
Doth  beet  and  cane  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and  if  cane  sugar  can 
be  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  w^orld  and  the  production  can  be 
increased  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  will,  if  the  market  is  opened 
up  for  them,  at  1^  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  why  should  the  consumer 
continue  for  ever  to  hurt  himself  with  these  nigh  prices  unless  our 
people  can  come  \ip  to  the  standard  the  balance  of  the  world  sets  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  you  maintain  the  duty  unchanged  as  it  stands 
to-day  you  w^ill  accomplish  the  result  whicn  I  spoke  of  more  quickly 
than  you  will  by  reducmg  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Accomplish  what  result? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  prociuction  of  our  sugar  supply  by  our  domestic 
industry  and  our  insular  possessions. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  going  to  accomplish  the  result  I  am 
speaking  about  more  quickly,  to  get  sugar  cheaper  to  the  American 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  you  will  get  it  cheaper  by  maintaining  a 
protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  we  do  that  the  manufacturers  will  take 
advantage  of  the  protective  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Hawaii  did  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Porto  Rico  did  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  Louisiana  and  the  beet  people  do  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  you  keep  the  protective  wall  around 
this  country  on  sugar  you  give  every  fellow  within  that  wall  an  oppor- 
tunity to  levy  that  much  more  price  on  his  own  domestic  customer  ? 

Mr,  WiLLETT.  Certainly. 
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The  Chairman.  How  is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  people  who  con- 
sume sugar  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  I  say.  That  miglit  not  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  for  a  year  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Wliv? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  For  the  simple  reason  that  free  sugar  in  Cuba  might, 
probably  would,  mean  less  domestic  cane  and  beet  sugar  ^dthin  a  tew 
years  thereafter. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  world's  sugar  do  we  pro- 
duce ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT  (continuing).  It  would  not  then  be  any  detriment  to 
the  consumer.     The  detriment  then  would  be  in  transferring  the 

f profits  of  the  sugar  industry  to  the  island  of  Cuba  instead  of  to  the 
armers  and  others  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  looking  at  it  now  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  leaving  out  these  other  people  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  r^aturally  the  consumer  would  benefit  for  a  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  sugar  production  of 
the  world,  roughly,  is  represented  By  the  American  sugar  production  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  !Bv  American  you  mean  everything  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  will  leave  out  our  insular  possessions,  just 
continental  United  States. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Eight  hundred  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  how  many  tons  for  the  whole  world  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Out  of  16,000,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  any  very  considerable 
percentage  of  the  entire  production  if  we  wiped  out  the  whole  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  WnxETT.  It  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  world's  supply  would  be  almost  as  large  as  it 
is  now. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  to  get  possession  of  that  world's  supply,  in  the 
event  of  the  800,000  tons  being  wiped  out,  you  would  have  to  pay  the 
world's  prices  ? 

The  Chairman.  Undoubtedly,  and  of  course  it  might  be  increased 
by  thatpercentage. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  would,  because  the  speculators  of  Europe  would 
iinmediately  take  advantage  of  that  conuition  and  would  raise  prices 
on  us  several  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Malbt.  There  is  only  one  other  suggestion  I  have  to  make  in 
connection  with  what  the  chairman  has  asKed  you,  and  we  are  getting 
now  to  the  crux  of  the  whole  proposition,  assuming  the  United  States 
Congress  should  say:  *'We  have  husbanded  this  industry  as  long  as 
we  are  going  to ;  we  will  not  take  into  consideration  the  scheme  to 
increase  the  production  of  the  United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
sions, which  might  be  very  seriously  affected,  as  \vell  as  the  home 
market ;  we  will  not  any  longer  encourage  the  Hawaiian  or  the  Forto 
Rican  or  the  Filipino  or  the  cane  growers  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  or 
the  beet-sugar  men  of  the  United  States;  we  will  change  our  policy 
and  we  will  have  free  sugar."  Now,  just  what  is  going  to  happen? 
From  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  here,  without  desiring  to 
state  a  definite  conclusion,  tlie  testimony  would  tend  to  show  that 
the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  tlung  of  the  past ; 
tliat  wiiatever  profit  has  come  to  our  country  and  its  people  on  that 
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account  would  be  lost ;  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Hawaiian 
planter  who  now  produces  400,000  tons  of  sugar,  whereas  before  he 
did  not  produce  half  that  amount;  what  would  happen  to  the  industry 
in  Porto  Rico  which  has  doubled  their  output  under  similar  condi- 
tions; what  might  happen  to  the  industry  m  the  Phihppines  which 
has  increased  at  least  twice,  if  not  quadrupled,  during  the  same 
period  of  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  it  would  affect  the  quantity  produced  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  it  their  cost  of  production  is  higher  than 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

3^.  MALBY.  If  we  look  for  our  supply  from  Cuba,  from  Java^  from 
European  beet-sugar  countries,  just  what  is  our  condition  gomg  to 
be  ?  Is  the  price  going  to  be  as  low  as  it  is  now,  by  the  amount  of 
the  duty,  or  not?  I  think  not.  That  is  the  first  question  to  be 
inquired,   about. 

Sir.  WiLLBTT.  The  country  that  can  produce  sugar  the  cheapest 
will  get  the  trade. 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes;  that  goes  without  saying.  But  is  the  price 
going  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  tanff  ?  I  think  not,  for 
this  reason,  the  world's  supply,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  materially 
decreased.  Our  own  supply  would  be  wiped  out  in  the  first  place, 
and  we  have  seen  during  the  past  summer  that  a  very  much  less 
quantity  than  we  produce  in  continental  America  has  reduced  the 
price  or  sugar  2  cents  a  pound.  Instead  of  our  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  tariff,  the  price  would  certainly  go  up  somewhat.  It  would 
go  up  a  great  deal  unless  the  other  countries,  rather  than  our  own 
country  and  our  insular  possessions,  greatly  increased  their  present 
output  of  sugar. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  assurance  have  we,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  that  they  would  do  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  other  words,  could  they  do  it  ?  Could  Germany 
double  her  crop;  could  France  double  her  crop;  and  could  Java 
double  her  crop? 

Mr.  Malby.  Have  we  such  assurance  they  would  do  that,  in  your 
judgment,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  us  to  take  any  such 
chances,  or  indeed  take  any  chances  which  would  materially  reduce 
the  quantity  of  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time  from  all  sources,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  we 
receive  from  our  insular  possessions,  in  any  appreciable  manner  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Well,  I  never  can  get  away  from  the  convictions  I 
have  repeated  here  over  and  over  again,  that  in  changing  the  tariff, 
if  we  cio  change  it,  it  should  not  be  changed  so  as  to  stop  the 
production  of  our  domestic  and  insular  possessions  below  the  point 
of  our  consumption. 

The  Chairbian.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  to  reUeve  the  con- 
sumer except  by  reducing  the  tariff  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  is  a  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  about  that? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  not  studied  it  out,  but  it  would  be  by  chang- 
ing your  entire  policy.  You  would  not  have  any  tariff.  You  would 
change  to  internal  revenue. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  explain  that  to  us,  because  I  am  interested 
in  that  question. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  can  not  talk  on  the  subject  now,  because  I  have 
not  studied  it  sufficiently. 

The  Chairman.  Could  vou  not  at  least  outline  it  to  us? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  have  that  in  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  the  reports  you  will  talk  about 
that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  gave  me  the  idea  which  I  suggest. 

The  Chairman.  Now  just  elaborate  on  that  as  much  as  you  can, 
without  going  too  much  into  detail.  Just  give  us  your  general  ideas 
about  it. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  put  a  duty  on  aU  foreign 
sugars,  outside  of  domestic  cane  and  beet  and  sugars  h*om  our  insular 
possessions,  so  high  that  not  a  pound  would  ever  come  into  this 
country,  $5  a  hundred,  if  necessary.  I  would  trust  to  the  increased 
production  of  sugars  in  our  country  and  in  our  insular  possessions  to 
prevent  the  price  rising  to  anything  like  'the  tariff  wall.  I  would 
trust  to  the  competition  between  those  countries,  which  would  result 
in  a  few  years  to  keep  the  price  down  to'the  consumer. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  afraid  of  combination  among  those 
people  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Not  a  bit;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  prevent  it 
by  legislation,  if  necessary.  If  there  was  anv  necessity  for  it,  it  can 
be  prevented  by  legislation.  Now,  having  fixed  your  tariff  wall  so 
high  that  no  sugar  can  come  in  from  abroad,  then  fix  your  internal- 
revenue  tax  at  40  cents  a  hundred,  the  same  as  Great  Britain's  duty 
of  40  cents.  Every  consumer  in  Great  Britain  pays  40  cents  a  hun- 
dred tax  in  the  way  of  customs  duty.  No  individual  in  Great  Britain 
gets  his  sugar  without  paying  something  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  the  revenue  we  would  get, 
and  we  would  get  it  through  an  internal-revenue  tax  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  get  40  cents  a  hundred  on  all  the  sugars 
produced  in  Porte  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  all 
sugars  produced  in  the  United  States,  cane  and  beet. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  where  we  would  get  our  revenue  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  We  would  get  our  revenue  there,  and  also  on  Cuban 
sugars.  Now,  I  have  not  worked  the  plan  out  to  see  whether  40 
cents  should  be  charged  to  Cuban  sugars  or  whether  (^uban  sugars 
should  be  assessed  a  certain  dutv,  the  same  as  Denmark  does.  Den- 
mark has  a  duty  of  $1.20,  and  afso  they  assess  41  cents  after  it  passes 
through  the  refinery.  How  that  should  be  adjusted  I  have  not 
worked  out  at  all.  The  simple  idea  I  give  vou  is  getting  40  cents 
revenue  on  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  which  the  consumer  uses  in  the 
United  States.  That  would  figure  out  more  than  your  present 
revenue — over  $53,000,000.  Now,  as  production  and  consumption 
increased,  your  revenue  would  increase  on  that  basis^  whereas  on 
your  present  tariff  basis,  as  your  domestic  production  increases  and 
your  consumption  increases,  your  revenue  decreases. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Where  would  the  consumer  come  in  ?  How  would 
he  get  suffar  any  cheaper?  Has  he  got  to  wait  until  production  is 
stimulatea  to  the  amount  of  our  consumption,  and,  if  we  judge  by 
past  history,  will  that  time  ever  come  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  must  be  regulated  by  the  Government  just  as 
the  Russian  Government  does. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  we  would  have  to  regulate  the 

Slice  at  which  the  sugar  was  sold  to  the  consumer  the  same  as  Russia 
oes? 

}klr.  WiLLETT.  Russia  establishes  the  price.  When  the  price  rises 
above  a  certain  amount,  sugars  can  come  in.  If  the  duty  is  $5  a  hun* 
dred  against  foreign  sugars  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  price  rises  above  a  certain  Umit,  then  vour 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  shall  have 
discretion  to  reduce  the  duty  for  a  limited  period  of  tin^e  to  bring  in 
sugars  to  equalize  the  market.  That  is  the  way  in  Russia.  It  makes 
an  entire  change  in  your  method,  but  it  will  come  some  day. 

^Ir.  Malby.  Air.  Willett,  we  are  talking  somewhat  mformally 
about  this  matter,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  teSk  in  any  partisan  sense, 
but  to  get  your  judgment  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  WuxETT.  As  to  a  reduction  of  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Yes.  This  Government  is  not  wholly  without  ex- 
perience as  to  the  effect  of  a  total  reduction  of  our  tariff,  under  very 
advantageous  circumstances.  For  instance,  during  the  McKinley 
law,  when  we  admitted  sugar  free,  in  order  to  see  to  it  that  our 
domestic  industry  did  not  perish  we  gave  a  bounty,  and  in  that  man- 
ner kept  it  alive. 

Mr.  Willett.  Not  at  all.  It  had  no  such  influence.  At  the  time 
the  bounty  was  put  on  we  had  six  factories  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
time  the  bounty  was  taken  off  there  were  only  five  in  operation.  That 
is  increasing  the  business  in  an  Irish  way.  In  other  words,  bounties 
do  not  go  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MALBY.  I  do  not  think  they  go  anywhere.  They  have  been 
abolished  substantiallv  everywhere.  What  I  wanted  to  call  your 
attention  to  in  particular  was  this:  It  is  true  our  own  supply  was  very 
small,  and  at  that  time  we  were  getting  our  supply  very  largely  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Our  domestic  production  was  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  say  it  was  nothing.  Therefore  we  w^ould  nat- 
urally expect  that  our  own  home  supply  being  practically  nothing, 
and  our  market  being  in  the  control  of  foreign  countries,  under  those 
circumstances  we  would  have  gotten  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction 
of  the  tariff;  but  my  recollection  of  the  matter  is  that  we  did  not, 
even  when  we  did  not  have  any  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  Willett.  That  leads  me  to  say  that  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions and  the  amount  of  production  in  those  days  as  compared  with 
these  days  requires  a  different  outlook  on  the  tariff  from  what  it  did 
in  those  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  Well,  we  did  not  got  it  at  that  time.  I  do  not  know 
for  what  reason.  We  reduced  the  tariff,  took  it  off,  and  the  consumer 
did  notget  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Willett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  marching  on  toward  an 
internal-revenue  tax,  like  all  other  colintries  of  Europe.  If  this  prop- 
osition can  be  worked  out  I  would  like  to  see  two  bJls  introduced  m 
Congress  at  this  session,  one  along  present  lines  and  the  other  along 
other  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  consumer  would  benefit  unless 
the  production  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  consumer  would  have  to  trust  to  Congress  to 
prevent  a  combination  or  a  rise  in  prices;  otherwise  you  could  not  put 
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your  tariff  wall  as  high  as  I  suggest.     You  could  do  that  by  putting 
your  tariff  wall  low  or  by  Government  protection. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  here  is  a  situation  we  are  confronted 
with:  It  is  admitted,  so  far  as  sugar  conditions  in  continental  United 
States  are  concerned,  counting  both  its  refining  and  its  beet-sugar 
interests,  that  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  controls  a  very  large 
amount — probably  more  than  50  per  cent — of  the  industry.  Is  that 
a  condition  to  invite  trusting  those  people  to  that  extent?  Does  not 
the  overpowering  size  of  this  one  concern  make  it  easy  for  them  to 
cooperate  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Is  there  any  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position 
to  enhance  the  price  of  sugars  in  the  United  States  ?  Mr.  Wiley  tes- 
tified they  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  what  has  been  proven.  I  am  just  asking  whether  there  is  not 
danffcr  they  might  do  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  If  there  was  any  danger  about  it,  it  would  have  been 
under  the  former  management  and  not  under  the  present  management. 

The  Chairman.  How  would  we  control  that,  unless  we  fixed  the 
price  by  law  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Study  the  way  other  nations  control  it.  You  can 
control  it  the  same  as  they  do. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  they  control  it,  by  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Russia  controls  it  in  the  way  I  have  described,  by- 
fixing  a  maximum  price.  Whenever  the  price  of  granulated  rises  24 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  above  the  price  which  the  Government  had 
fixed  on  the  1st  of  September  that  it  should  not  exceed,  at  least,  then, 
as  I  say,  the  Government  takes  measures  to  let  in  foreign  sugars,  or  if 
they  did  not  let  in  foreign  sugars,  they  would  put  the  reserve  on  the 
market. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  not  that  action  of  Russia  a  part  of  her  system  of 
paternalism  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  so.  It  is  all  paternalism  in  the  sugar 
industry  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  paternalism  in  this 
instance  works  well,  }ret  on  the  whole  the  paternalism  of  Russia  is  a 
curse  to  the  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  consumers  of  sugar 
throughout  the  world.  For  instance,  in  1910,  when  European  sugars 
rose  to  19  shillings,  there  were  700,000  tons  of  sugar  bottled  up  in 
Russia  by  the  Government,  which  could  not  possibly  come  out.  If 
that  sugar  had  come  on  the  market,  the  price  would  never  have  risen 
above  12  or  13  shillings. 

Mr.  Hinds.  It  is  possible  that  even  the  worst  system  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  on  earth  could  have  some  good  things  in  it.  We 
mav  admit  that  tliis  paternalism  regulating  the  price  of  sugar  works 
well,  and  yet,  generally,  the  paternalism  of  Russia,  applied  to  the 
various  relations  of  her  people,  works  badly,  does  it  not?  It  is  a 
bad  principle,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  experience  of  late  yearg,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  required  at  all.  The  Government  would  never 
find  it  necessary  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  the  people  inter- 
^ted  in  the  sugar  industry  of  their  own  accord  would  see  to  it  that 
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such  a  measure  was  not  likely  to  be  called  into  action  or  needed  to  be 
called  into  action. 

Mr.  Malby.  Mr.  Willett,  I  have  in  mind  a  case  in  this  country 
which  I  think  verifies  absolutely  your  theory.  I  recall  the  fact  to  be 
that  not  so  many  years  ago  everjrbody  seemed  to  recognize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  having  a  very  high  tariflF  on  iron  and  steel  in  order 
that  that  industry  might  be  firmly  established  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  continued  a  pohcy  of  protecting  that  industry  until  to-day, 
notwithstanding  the  fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  we  pay  at  least 
twice  as  much  to  our  employees  in  every  single  department  of  that 
industry,  from  the  time  the  miner  sticks  his  pick  mto  the  mine  up 
to  the  time  the  manufacturer  turns  out  the  finished  article;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  twice  the  wages  are  paid,  we  find  that  the 
king  of  that  industry  testifies  under  oath  before  a  special  committee 
of  Congress  that  the  time  has  arrived,  in  his  judgment,  when  sterf 
does  not  require  anv  further  protection  on  the  part  of  this  country^ 

In  other  words,  the  industry  has  planted  itself  so  firmly,  and  with 
its  wonderful  development  of  ways  and  means  of  manufacture  and  of 
economy  in  manufacture,  that  to-day  we  are  able,  single  handed  and 
alone,  to  compete  with  the  world.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  can  be 
accomplished  with  reference  to  that  industrj^,  your  theory  of  accom- 
plishing it  by  taking  into  consideration  a  uniform  tax  on  sugar  from 
our  insular  possessions,  and  excluding  the  world,  would  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  when  we  are  so  near  there  already,  accomplish  the 
same  result.  And,  on  the  contrary,  our  local  competition  among  the 
Hawaiian  planters,  the  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  and  our  own  pro- 
ducers would  do  with  sugar  exactly  as  it  has  done  with  steel,  the  price 
would  fall  so  low  the  question  of  a  tariff  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  regulating  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  a  great  auestioix, 
and  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken,  but  it  seems  to  me  as  though  that  is 
exactly  where  it  would  lead. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  my  judgment  the  time  will  never  arrive  when 
you  can  remove  the  duty  on  sugar  entirely. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  ever  want  to.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  revenue,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  time  will  never  come  when  we  will  want  to 
throw  the  United  States  open  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Malby.  People  are  very  loath  to  take  to  a  new  form  of  revenue. 
In  producing  revenue  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  all  the  people  to 
contribute  something.  We  have  got  to  have  the  revenue,  and  to 
unload  an  internal  tax  or  an  external  tax  from  one  hand  is  simply  to 
put  it  upon  the  other,  and  one  class  of  our  people  would  have  to  pay 
the  tax  of  the  other  class. 

Mr.  Willett.  In  making  such  a  change  you  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  your  tariff  must  be  extremely  high  so  that  no  foreign 
sugars  can  come  in  under  any  conditions.  Some  of  these  foreign 
countries  charge  over  $8  foreign  tax  in  order  to  promote  their  domestic 
industries. 

Mr.  Malby.  Perhaps  we  may  get  to  this  a  little  later,  and  I  may  be 
anticipating  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  is  it  not  a  fact  that  since 
Germany  has  put  on  a  tax  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out  all  importa- 
tions, the  actual  cost  of  production  has  been  very  much  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  think  Germany  reached  its  lowest  cost  of  produc- 
tion years  ago.     The  industry  has  been  a  long  time  in  existence  and 
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the   cost  of  production  in  Germany  has  not  varied  much  in  the  last 
20  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  did  Germany  put  on  a  tariff  so  as  to  keep  every- 
body out  ? 

Mr.  Wn.LETT.  I  could  not.  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Malby.  ^ Was  it  more  than  20  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  along  about  the  beginning  of  the  industry, 
undoubtedly.  Germany  has  always,  from  the  beginning,  protected 
her  domestic  industry.  Of  course,  in  the  early  years,  when  she  was 
producing  very  much  less  sugar  than  her  consumption  required,  her 
import  taxes  would  naturally  not  be  as  higli  as  to-day. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this, 
whether  Germany  and  other  countries  have  decreased  the  cost  of 
production  under  a  policy  of  putting  on  a  tariff  which  was  so  high 
that  no  country  could  get  in.  , 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  so  extremely  low 
for  the  last  20  years  there  has  been  verj^  little  opportunity  for  Ger- 
many to  reduce  it  lower. 

Mr.  Malby.  So  has  the  tariff  been  extremely  high. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Do  you  think  the  tariff  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  just  at  present;  but  did  it  not  have  in  the  begin- 
ning ?  Did  it  not  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  home  industry, 
anddid  it  not  cause  the  price  of  sugar  to  go  down  instead  of  going  up  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Germany's  cost  of  production  was  brou^t  about 
in  the  early  years  by  the  increased  percentage  of  sugars  which  she 
has  been  aole  to  produce  from  her  beet  roots.  Origmally  she  pro- 
duced only  about  7  per  cent,  as  against  17  per  cent  now,  and -that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Malby.  Undoubtedly  that  greatly  assisted  in  doing  so,  but 
the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  or  not  she  has  progressed 
with  that  industry  by  reason  of  the  fact  she  isolated  herself  from  the 
whole  world  so  no  one  could  get  in. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Decidedly. 

Mr.  Raker.  Under  this  theory  you  have  been  talking  about,  Mr. 
Willett,  in  regard  to  making  a  change,  how  would  we  prevent  combi- 
nation and  restriction  of  production  to  keep  the  pnce  at  a  point 
fixed  by  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  A  combination  between  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  Cuba — 
dome^stic  cane  and  beets  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

JMr.  WiLLETT.  It  is  too  big  a  proposition  for  a  combination  to 
entertain,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  would  you  prevent  a  restriction  being  put  upon 
production  i  Would  they  not  talce  that  subject  up  as  they  have  done 
in  the  past  and  restrict  the  production  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  do  that  imtil  the  pro- 
duction exceeded  the  consumption  of  the  United  States,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Evidently  not. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  the  moment  the  production  increased  th©  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  from  200,000  to  500,000  tons,  we  imme- 
diately become  an  export  nation,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  We  ought  to. 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  And  there  is  the  United  Kingdom  open  to  us  and 
other  foreign  countries.  Suppose  we  had  had  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  tons  more  sugar  tnis  last  fall  than  w^e  required,  could  we 
not  have  sent  them  into  Europe  and  obtained  the  high  prices  for 
them  ?    Of  course. 

Among  th^e  consular  reports  is  one  which  indicates  that  the 
refiners  in  China  might  have  exported  refined  sugars  to  the  United 
States  largely  were  it  not  for  some  combination  made  by  thePacific 
coast  refiners  to  prevent  them  from  so  doing.  Now  the  prices  of 
sugar  in  Hongkong  plus  the  duty  on  refined  sugars  in  the  United 
States  do  not  show  that  there  would  be  any  profit  by  any  such  move- 
ment, and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  sugars  come  to  the  Pacific 
coast  except  at  the  port  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  So  the 
statement  made  is,  not  provable. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  untrue  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Untrue,  yes.  How  can  you  bring  in  sugar  costing 
plus  the  duty  more  than  you  can  buy  it  for  in  San  Francisco  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not,  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WiiXETT.  That  is  a  fa^t. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  some  evidence  in  the  record  from 
some  witnesses  that  at  various  times  certain  quantities  of  Asiatic 
sugars  had  been  imported  from  China  and  sold  at  b.  considerable 
profit,  in  relatively  small  quantities,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If  that  is 
true,  why  would  it  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  American  refiners  to 
keep  them  from  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  thmk  I  have  already  put  into  the  record  the  amount 
of  sugars  from  every  country  imported  into  San  Francisco  for  a 
series  of  years,  which  shows  a  very  small  amount  coming  from  China. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  several  witnesses,  who  are  on  various  sides 
of  this  controversT? ,  have  said  that  at  different  times  a  considerable 
amount,  although  relatively  a  smaU  amount,  has  come  from  China. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  It  principally  went  into  British  Columbia,  where 
there  is  a  refinery  wnich  has  a  monopoly  of  that  section  of  Canada, 
and  these  sugai's  were  imported  especially  to  offset  the  high  prices 
which  that  particular  refinery  was  charging  for  its  sugars. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  was  this  consuPs  idea — that  they  were 
about  to  do  that  same  thing  at  San  Francisco  and  the}^  were  inter- 
fered with  by  men  he  thoii^t  were  representatives  of  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  some  of  its  alUes  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all. 

Mr.  HiNds.  Mr.  Willett,  do  you  not  think,  considering  the  very 
low  price  of  labor  and  low  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  Orient,  it 
might  be  possible  for  Hongkong  to  absorb  a  good  part  of  that  tariff 
difference  and  stiU  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  think  the  expenses  are  liigher  in  Hongkong  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  WeU,  I  will  put  it  in  tliis  way:  The  Hongkong 
refiners  make  only  about  200,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  they  have 
a  market  for  that  sugar  at  prices  wliich  added  to  our  1.90  duty  would 
not  permit  them  to  come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Hinds.  They  can  do  better  by  keephig  it  at  home  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  as  a  mere  matter  of  what  thev  might  be  able  to 
do,  by  building  new  refineries  with  that  cheap  laBor  might  it  not  be 
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that  they  could  absorb  the  difference  and  come  in  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  a  profit  to  themselves  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No:  thev  could  not,  because  they  have  been  getting 
their  suppUes  from  the  Pliilippine  Islands  largely,  and  our  recent  biu 
takes  that  supply  away  from  them  and  that  comes  to  the  United 
States.  They  would  have  to  pay  more  for  their  supplies  of  sugar 
from  Formosa  and  other  places,  and  since  they  have  tost  the  Pliinp- 
pine  sug^ars  their  supplies  are  going  to  cost  them  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Willett,  we  will  take  up  these  reports,, 
and  if  you  can  do  so,  give  us  a  general  idea  of  vour  method  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Willett.  First,  I  reduced  each  consular  report  to  a  summarv 
of  its  contents  into  United  States  currency  and  terms;  second, 
reduced  all  the  above  for  each  country  into  a  summary  of  the  con- 
ditions and  prices  of  sugar  in  each  country  in  United  States  currency 
and  terms. 

Each  of  the  above  analyses  can  be  printed  in  connection  with  the 
full  consular  report  of  each  country,  or  the  consular  reports  can  be 
placed  on  file  and  the  above  two  summaries  printed^  giving  the  sum 
and  substance  of  each  of  the  consular  reports  in  ffood  form  tor  Ameri- 
can readers.  I  have  indicated  pages  m  consular  reports  for  com- 
parisons in  some  instances. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Willett,  what  country  ordountries  of  any  con- 
siderable size  have  you  found  where  the  consumer,  after  he  pays 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  buys  granulated  sugar  at  the  retail  stores  at"  a 
smaller  price  than  the  Umted  States  consumers  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  is  dearer  in  every  country  with  possibly  three  or 
four  exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  What  countries  are  the  exceptions  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  The  exceptions  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzer- 
land, and  Germany  at  the  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Italy 
is  an  exception  the  other  way,  paying  about  12  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  suppose  you  take  up  thcf  reports  from  the 
countries  which  present  any  unusual  conditions,  and  the  balance  we 
will  have  printed  without  any  explanation. 

Mr.  Willett.  I  can  state  the  conditions  in  China  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  China  is  a  very  peculiar  country.  A  Chinese  retailer 
buying  sugare  down  the  coast  where  he  gets  his  supplies  from  never 
knows  what  his  sugars  are  going  to  cost  him  in  liis  store  ready  to  sell 
to  the  retail  trade  until  he  gets  the  goods  in  and  has  paid  the  toxes^ 
because  they  generally  come  by  boat  up  the  coast  and  throu^ 
canals,  and  whenever  they  pass  a  post  or  a  station  the  authorities 
there  assess  a  tax  on  it,  and  he  never  knows  what  that  tax  is  imtU 
he  gets  his  goods.  There  may  be  a  half  dozen  of  those  taxes  be- 
tween the  place  where  he  has  bought  the  sugar  and  the  place  he  is 
going  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  Does  the  tax  vary  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes,  sir;  various  collectors  collect  the  local  tax  and 
the  boat  goes  along  and  pays  it  just  like  passing  a  tollgate. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  WiUett,  you  stated  that  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time  granulated  sugar  was  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  a  less 
price  than  is  paid  here. 

Mr.  Willett.  The  refiner's  price  is  less  than  paid  here,  and  the 
consumer  pays  more,  about  the  same  difference,  between  the  refiner's 
jrice  as  is  paid  here. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  unable  to  turn  to  it  quickly,  but  I  had  it  before 
me  the  other  evening,  that  the  consumer  m  1910  paid  9.4  cents  for 
refined  sugar  in  Germany. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  At  Aix  la  Chappelle  on  July  6,  1911,  the  consul 
reports  that  the  wholesale  price  of  powdered  sugar  was  4.76  cents  per 

{>ound,  and  the  retail  price  was  5.01  cents,  and  that  the  wholesale  price 
or  granulated  was  4.79,  and  the  retail  price  5.72  per  pound;  while  the 
corresponding  price  in  New  York  for  granulated  was  5.10  at  whole- 
sale.  At  Brunswick,  in  Germany,  the  wholesale  price  in  1911  aver- 
aged  4.42;  in  1906,  3.88;  in  1901,  6.23;  in  1896,  4.64;  in  1891,  5.61;  in 
1886,5.56. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  what  would  be  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  in  Germany  if  you  deducted  their  internal  revenue  taxes  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Their  internal  revenue  tax  is  1.51. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Willett,  may  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  I  do  not  know 
but  what  it  is  out  of  your  line  as  a  sugar  expert,  but  do  you  think 
there  are  any  families  in  the  United  States  that  reckon  the  use  of 
sugar  down  so  fine  as  the  German  families  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Never, 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  don't  we  1 

Mr.  Willett.  All  our  people  are  on  a  higher  plan  as  regards  a 
method  of  living. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Have  larger  incomes  and  do  not  have  to  reckon  so  fine  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Willett,  what  is  the  comparative  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Germanv  and  the  United  States  ?  Have  you  got 
that  information,  or  do  you  Know  about  what  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  I  have  it,  but  I  have  not  got  it  before  me.  It  is  in 
the  record.  It  is  lower,  of  course,  than  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  only  two  countries  as  high  as  the  United  States — the 
United  Kingdom  and  Denmark.  Denmark  has  run  ahead  of  the 
United  States.     From  25  pounds  she  ran  up  to  86  pounds  per  capita. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  take  up  Canada,  because  Canada  is  a  neignbor 
of  ours,  and  we  are  perhaps  interested  in  one  particular  feature  of 
Canada. 

In  Canada  the  four  cane  refineries  divide  the  territory  and  sell  only 
through  wholesalers,  whom  they  employ  as  agents,  givmg  them  5  per 
cent  commission. 

Mr.  Malbt.  They  divide  the  whole  territory  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  the  whole  territory  of  Canada  is  divided  into 
sections. 

A  wholesale  grocers'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maratime 
association  guild  at  Halifax  fix  the  prices  for  themselves  and  for  the 
retailers  as  well.  The  refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  prices  closely. 
We  cable  them  everv  dav  New  York  prices. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  they  follow  them  by  virtue  of  an  agreement 
between  themselves? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  undoubtedly.  They  are  all  working  together 
in  harmony.  So  the  refiner's  price  is  the  list  price,  less  5  per  cent  to 
wholesalers.  Wholesaler's  price  is  refinery  price,  less  1  per  cent  to 
retailer,  and  the  retailers  are  requested  to  add  at  least  25  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  cost.  The  consumers  pay  about  the  same  prices 
as  in  the  United  States.  Refiners,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  all  make 
8ome  money.    The  average  difference  between  raws  and  refined  ia 
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$1.25  against  89  cents  at  New  York.  Duties:  The  general  duties 
are  83^  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  96^  raws,  and  $1.25  per  hun- 
dred pounds  on  100^  test  refined,  and  there  is  a  preferential  duty  of 
52.5  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  96°  test  raws. 

Mr.  Malby.  a  preferential  duty  to  whom? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  With  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

Mr.  Malby.  Her  possessions ) 

Ml'.  WiLLETT.  Her  possessions.  There  is  a  dumping  duty  which 
keeps  the  United  States  sugar  out  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  that  duty? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  dumping  duty  reaOy  applies  only  against  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  a  tax  of  so  much  in  addition  to 
the  regular  duties  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;   in  addition  to  those  I  have  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Wny  do  they  call  it  a  dumping  duty  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  That  is  what  they  call  it  in  Canada.  It  prevents 
refined  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  from  going  into  Canada 
at  the  general  tariff  rate  of  $1.25  per  nundred  pounds,  as  it  would 
constantly  do  but  for  the  dumping  tax,  which  tax  is  the  difierence 
between  the  export  price  in  New  York  and  the  refiners'  duty-paid 
list  price  in  New  York.  November  1,  say,  if  list  price,  duty  paid, 
is  $6,468  per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  export  price  is  $4^70  per 
hundred  pounds,  the  difference  is  $1,768,  and  tnat  would  be  the 
dumping  tax.  But  if  that  difference  ever  amounts  to  more  than 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  dumping  tax  in  actual  operation  at 
present  is  Umited  to  an  increase  of  15  per  cent.  If  it  ever  amounts 
to  more  than  15  per  cent,  then  15  per  cent  is  substituted  for  the 
$1.76.  At  the  present  time  the  local  duty-paid  price  in  New  York 
is  $6.46,  and  15  per  cent  of  that  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred.  The 
tax  to-day  in  Canada  would  be  97  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
then  the  general  duty  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds  added  to  that 
would  make  a  total  duty  into  Canada  of  $2.22  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  prohibitive. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  of  American  granulated  deUvered  in  Montreal, 
duty  paid,  would  be:  Export  price  m  New  York,  $4.70  per  hundrea 
pounds;  freight,  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds;  duty  and  dumping 
tax,  $2.22  per  hundred  pounds;  a  total  of  $7.02  per  hundred  pounds; 
against  a  price  of  $5.90  per  hundred  pounds,  less  5  per  cent,  in  Montreal 
for  Canauian  granulated  on  the  same  date. 

In  addition  to  that  they  have  what  they  call  equalizing  sugar  freight 
rates  for  the  Province  of  Quebec;  that  is  to  say,  a  refiner  in  Montreal, 
if  tjie  actual  rate  to  a  pomt  is  44  cents  by  railroad,  will  charge  the 
buyer  of  his  sugars  only  40  cents  freight,  losing  the  difference  of  4 
cents.  In  other  cases,  to  another  point,  the  freight  is  6  cents  and 
the  buyer  is  chai-ged  8  cents;  at  another  point  the  freight  is  34  cents 
and  tlie  buyer  is  charged  only  25  cents,  equalizing  freight  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  preventmg  competition  between  two  wholesale  dealers 
in  a  certain  town. 

Mr.  Raker.  Who  establishes  the  freight  rates — the  Government  of 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No,  sir;  the  refiners  of  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  sellers  of  sugars  are  the  people  who  equal- 
ize those  rates? 
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Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  issue  these  books  every  summer  and  winter, 
which  they  give  their  salesmen  when  they  go  out,  and  the  object  of 
that  is  explained  in  these  papers.  I  can  explain  it  in  a  few  words 
like  this,  for  instance:  Suppose  Michigan  was  selling  sugars  at  Detroit 
at  a  certain  price  and  suppose  New  York  wanted  to  compete;  New 
York  could  not  compete,  because  the  rate  of  freight  would  be  put  on 
greater  for  New  YorK  than  for  the  Michigan  factories,  and  that  gives 
Slichigan  that  factory  to  sell  in;  but  under  this  arrangement  the 
Halifax  people  can  sell  sugar  right  down  to  within  5  miles  of  Montreal 
at  the  same  prices  that  the  Montreal  refiner  can  sell  sugars  there  at, 
but  not  less.  They  are  all  regulated  so  tha>t  no  one  district  can 
interfere  with  any  other  district. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett ,  in  addition  to  that,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  production  of  domestic  beet  sugar,  Canada  permits  the  sugar 
factory  to  import  two  pounds  of  foreign  sugar  lor  one  made  and 
reduces  the  duty  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or  something  like  that. 
Have  you  any  information  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  all  in  these  reports.  The  three  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  Canada  are  located  at  Wallaceburg,  Berlin,  and 
Raymond.  These  factories  produce  granulated  refined  sugar  direct 
from  the  beet  root,  and  their  factory  prices  are  10  cents  to  20  cents 

Ser  hundred  pounds  below  the  cane  granulated  prices.  The  Canadian 
fovemment  privileges  the  beet,  factories  to  import  at  preferential 
rates  twice  the  amount  of  sugar  they  produce  from  domestic  beets. 
This  enables  them  to  run  the  year  around. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  preferential;  do  you  know,  Mr.  Willett  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Fifty-lour  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred  pounds  - 
against  the  regular  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  a  sort  of  bonus  to  those  people  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  it  is  a  sort  of  bounty. 

Now,  for  instance,  within  a  few  days  they  have  purchased  a  car^o 
of  Java  sugars  which  are  now  landing  at  rhiladelphia  at  a  cost  in 
Philadelphia  of  $3.41  per  hundred  pounds  for  96°  test  basis.  As  the43e 
Java  sugars  test  from  97^  to  98®  polarization  must  add  0.0625,  and 
to  place  them  on  a  98°  basis  costs  $3.4725.  The  freight  to  Wallace- 
burg  is  13  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  Canadian  preferential 
duty  on  98°  test,  0.545,  making  the  total  cost  at  factory  $4.1475  per 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  price  of  cane  granulated  at  the  factory  was 
$5.65,  less  5  per  cent,  or  $5.37,  and  raws  cost  at  factory  $4.15,  differ- 
ence covering  cost  oi  refining  and  profit,  $1.22  per  hundred  pounds. 

And  not  only  that,  but  under  a  new  clause  in  tneir  tariff  they  allow 
the  cane-sugar  refiners  to  import  on  the  same  preferential  basis  a  speci- 
fied amount. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  give  them  a  preferential,  too  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  Yes;  on  the  same  basis  as  the  beet  men,  but  a  less 
amount,  not  one-half,  but  20  per  cent  of  their  production.  All  sugars 
that  go  into  Canada  from  Great  Britain  or  British  possessions  come 
in  under  a  preferential  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  25  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  On  page  16  of  this  summary  you  will  find  the  Cana- 
dian duties.  Above  r^o.  16  Dutch  standard,  all  refined,  per  hundred 
pounds,  they  start  from  88°  test  and  pay  72  cents  preferential  against 
$1.08  general  that  runs  up  by  degrees  to  100  test.     On  the  100*^  test 
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the  preferential  is  84  cents  and  the  general  is  $1.25.  Not  above  No. 
16  Dutch  standard  there  is  a  preferential  and  a  general  running  from 
75^  up  to  100^,  and  from  31.5  cents  up  to  56.5  as  against  a  general 
tariff  from  52  cents  to  89. 5,  and  tnen  there  is  the  beet-factory 
special,  per  hundred  pounds,  from  31.5  cents  to  56.5  cents. 

The  beet-sugar  production  started  in  Canada  with  7,478  tons  in 
1903  and  has  now  reached  9,000  tons.  They  have  not  made  a  great 
success  of  it  in  Canada.  Two  of  the  original  four  factories  were  moved 
to  the  United  States  and  one  has  been  built  since.  There  are  only 
three  factories  now  established  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  they  import  any  of  that  sugar  from  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  What  sugar? 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  dumping  tax  against  the  United  States  apply 
on  the  sugar  which  the  beet  factories  import  ? 

Mr.  WixxETT.  Oh,  yes. 

I  might  say  that  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Wallaceburg  is  managed 
by  people  who  are  independent  and  who  have  cut  loose  from  these 
arrangements  of  the  cane-suear  refiners  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
They  are  a  free  lance  and  selT  where  they  please  and  put  the  prices 
where  they  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  quantity  of  beets  raised  in  Canada 
shipped  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  considerable  quantity  I 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  know  they  do,  but  I  do  not  know  the  amount. 

I  wish  to  give  a  comparison  of  grade  refined  made  by  Henry  Tate 
&  Son,  of  Ijondon  and  Liverpool,  with  the  grades  made  by  New  York 
refiners. 

English  cubes  better  than  American  cubes,  but  not  as  good  as 
Amencan  cut-loaf.  Mineral-water  crystals  are  a  semicoarse  granu- 
lated, without  bluine.  Crushed  is  a  semisoft  sugar,  about  what  our 
confectioner's  A  would  be  when  dried.  Caster  is  extra&ie  granulated, 
used  in  casters  for  sprinkling  on  pies  or  desserts.  Icings  and  pulver- 
ized are  standard  powdered.  Coffee  crystals  are  large,  orilliant  crys- 
tals, maile  larger  than  manufactured  here.  Crystals  are  large,  bril- 
liant grain  sugars,  made  in  several  sizes.  In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  large  gram  sugar  called  confectioner's  granulated,  wliich  might 
compare  favorably  with  some  erades  of  Engash  crystals.  Yellows — 
the  four  grades  of  English  yellows — are  hard  to  compare  with  softs 
here.  Tate's  tliirds  are  about  our  No.  4  or  No.  5;  Tate's  4  about 
our  No.  8  or  No.  9;  Primrose  about  our  No.  12;  Canary  about  our 
No.  14,  only  much  brighter  in  color. 

I  wish  to  submit  one  of  the  price  Usts  of  Henry  Tate  &  Sons,  as 
follows: 
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{Stamped:)  American  Consulate,  Bradford,  England,  July  1,  1911. 

[Agents  and  wholesale  dealers  only— London,  June  29, 1911.] 

Price  List — ^Henrt  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  Sugar  Refiners,  London  and 

Liverpool. 

CONDITIONS   of  SALE. 

Payment. — Cash  (in  London  or  Liverpool)  within  14  days,  leas  21  per  cent  discount, 
or  before  delivery,  if  required .  Interest  allowed  for  unexpired  time  on  cash  payments . 
If  14  days  are  exceeded,  interest  will  be  added  from  date  of  invoice  to  day  of  pay- 
ment.   Discount  will  be  forfeited  unless  payment  be  made  within  21  days. 

All  sugar,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  is  covered  from  risk  of  damage  by  fire  whilst 
lying  at  the  refineries  or  warehouses  in  London  or  Liverpool  or  at  any  depot,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  the  market  value  of  the  goods  immediately  before  the  fire. 

Every  care  is  taken  to  keep  sufficient  sugar  at  the  various  dejgots  to  8U])ply  all  require- 
ments, but  immediate  delivery  is  not  guaranteed,  and  no  responsioility  will  be 
admitted  for  delav  in  consequence  of  strikes  or  stress  of  weather,  fog,  ice,  or  other 
causes  beyond  sellers'  control. 

Depots  are  not  intended  for  use  as  warehouses. 
.^  BuyezB  must  take  delivery  at  once. 

Any  free  depot  may  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  and  a  charge  made  for  convey- 
ance. 

Telegrams,  "Tateson,  London,"  "Tateson,  Liverpool." 


[All  quotations  subject  to  March  fluctuations.] 

Ixmdon  tuqars. 


Price  In 

London, 

less  2^ 

percent 

discount. 


Alterations. 


Cubes: 

No.  1 1-cwt.  cases.. 

H.  T.  8 do. . . . 

No.  2 do.... 

Afternoon  Tea do 

(Anv  of  the  above  in  2^pound  boxes  at  6d.  per  hundredweight  extra.) 

Oranulated,  fine 

In  cotton-lined  bags  Ud.  per  hundredweight  extra. 

Oranulated,  fine,  4 and  /pound  linen  bags 

Oranulated,  fine,  2-pouna  linen  bags 

Oranulated,  in  14-pound  lute  bags 

Oranulated,  in  28^pound  jute  bags 

Oranulated,  standard 

Oranulated,  standard,  4  and  7 pound  linen  bags 

Granulated,  standard,  2-pound  linen  bags 

Caster,  A in  cotton-lined  bags. . 

Caster.  B do 

Mineral  water  crystals.  No.  1 

Mineral  water  crystals,  No.  2  (Ex.  London  only) 

Crushed,  No.  1 ^ 

Crushed,  No.  2 

Nibs  ( 1-hundredwelght  bags) 

Carriage  paid  to  station  on  3  hundredweights  and  over: 
Caster,  finest— 

In  cotton-lined  bags 

14-pound  fute  bags 

28-pound  Jute  bags 

4  and  7  pound  linen  bags 

2-pouna  linen  bam 

Icing  (1-hundredweight  drums ») 

Pulverised 

l-hundredweigjit  bags  3d.  per  hundredweight  extra. 


I 


1  Drums  charged  for,  but  will  be  credited  on  return. 

FOBWAKD  DSUYBRT. 


No.  1  cubes,  at  10/4i;  No.  2  cubes,  at  18/10)— August 
No.  1  cubes,  at  19/1 1;  No.  2  cubes,  at  18/7h-8eptember. 


19/3 
18/9 
18/9 
20/- 

17/9 

19/fi 

19/9 

18/9 

18/6 

17/44 

19/1 

19/4! 

18/- 

17/lOJ 

17/6 

17/- 

17/4i 


17/9 


19/6 
20/0 
20/3 
21/3 
21/6 
19/6 
19/6 


4.29-4.18. 
4.08-3.98. 

3.80-3.77. 


3.78-3.69. 
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SUGAR  IN  CARTONS  AND  TINS. 
[In  l-hundredweight  cases.] 

Carriage  paid  on  three  hundredweights  and  over  where  C.and  D.  rates  apply  in 
England  and  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  and  chief  seaports  in  Ireland: 

Cubes,  afternoon  tea,  1,  2.  and  7  pound  cartons 23/S 

Cubes,  No.  1 — 1,  2,  4.  ana  7  pound  cartons 22/6 

Caster,  1  and  2  pound  cartons 22/6 

Coffee  crystals,  2-pound  cartons 24/9 

Granulated,  fine,  2  and  4  pound  cartons 21/9 

Carriage  paid  on  three  hundredweights  and  over  to  stations  in  England  and 
Walefi,  principal  towns  in  Scotlana,  and  chief  seaports  in  Ireland: 
Caster,  icing  or  pulverized — 

4-pouna  tins 27/— 

7-pound  tins 26/— 

14-pound  tins 24/6 

28-pound  tins 23/9 

Liverpool  9ugara. 


Crystals: 

Ones 

Small  ones. 

Twos 

Bright 

Granulated: 

Standard.. 

H.T.S... 


Coarse.... 

Fine 

Superfine  ^ . 
CasterT 


Caster  C« 

Caster  A « 

Caster  B» 

Icing,  in  2>hundred  weight  bags  * 

Icing,  in  l-hundredweight  drums  • 

Icing,  In  28-pound  tins 

Icing,  in  14-pound  tins 

Icing,  in  7-pound  tins 

Pulyerieed,  in  2-hundredweight  bags  • 

Pulverised,  in  l-hundredweight  drums' 

Yellows: 

Thirds 

Fourths 

Primrose 

Canary 

Caster,  in  4  and  7  pound  linen  bags,  in  l-hundredweight  cases 

Granulated,  fine,  m  4  and  7  pound  linen  bags,  in  l-hundredweight  cases. 
Mineral-water  sugars: 

Crystals,  A 

Crystals,  B 

Crystals  C 

Granulated 


Price  in  ! 

Liverpool 

less  24 

percent 

discount 


17/9 
17/7i 
17/6 
17/6 

17/3 

17/4i 

17/9 

17/9 

18/- 

18/Ii 

18/7 

18/7 

18/9 

19/14 

18/10} 

21/3 

22A* 

23/71 

19/- 

18/9 

16/- 

15/3 

14/A 

14/- 

19/10) 

19/6 

17/9 
17/74 
17/6 
17/6 


f- 


Alteratioiis. 


3.848-3.752 
3.70  -3.69 


1  In  cotton-lined  bags.       *  Paper-lined  bags.      *  Drums  charged  for,  but  will  be  ondltad  on  return. 
l-hundredweight  bags  3d.  per  hundredweight  extra. 
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London  iugars, 

LIST  OF  DEPOTS  FOR  CUBES. 


EngUmd: 

TABhford 

•ATlesbury 

Binningluuii 

•Bishop^  Stortford. 

Blackburn 

•BoBtoo 

Bradford 

Brentford 

Brighton 

•Bristol 

3uml6y 

•Cambridge 

•Canterbury , 

Carlisle 

•Chatham 

•Colchester 

Coventry 

•CoweeJsle  of  Wight. 
•Croydon 

Derby 

Dewsbnry 

Douglaajsle  of  Man , 
•Dover 

Dudiey  Port 

Emaoote 

Etruria 

•Falmouth 

•Faversham 

•Folkestone 

Oloncester , 

•Qoole 

Oravesend 

•Grimeby 

Halifuc 

•Hemel  Hempstead. . 

Huddersaeld 

♦Hull 

*lpBwlch 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Leicester. 


Cubes. 


l,2,andH.T.S. 
....do 


...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 
...do, 
•tfaidstone I do. 


Liverpool. 
•Lincoln... 
♦Lowestoft. 
♦Lynn. 


Manchester 

•Margate 

♦Middlesbrough..... 
♦Newcastleon-Tyne . 
♦NewTwrt,    Isle    of 

♦Noruunpton 

♦Norwich 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
'do. 


Extra 
charge, 
if  any, 

hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


Nil 
Nil. 
NU. 
Nil. 

3d. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 
Nil. 
NU. 

3d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

4d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

3d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NH. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
41d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 


rn. 

Ikl. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

NU. 
NU. 


England— Continued : 

Nottingham 

♦Oxford 

♦Plymouth 

♦Poole 

•Portsmouth 

Preston 

•Ramsgate 

•Reading 

•Ryde,  isle  of  Wight. 

•Sandwich 

•Scarborough 

Sheffield 

•Sittingboume 

•Southampton 

8outhend-on-Sea 

Stockport 

•Stockton 

•Sunderland 

•Tonbridge 

•Torquay,  ex  quay 
only,  25  cases  or 
25  bags. 
•Torquay,  ex  quay 
only,  5-ton  lots. 

Wakefield 

WalsaU 

•West  Hartlepool.... 
•Weymouth 

Wmtehaven 

•Whitstable 

Wigan 

Wolverhampton 

♦Yarmouth 

•York 

Wales: 

Barry 

Cardiff 

Llanelly 

NewportyMonmouth 

Swansea 

Scotland: 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Olasgow 

LeM.. 

Ireland: 

Belf&st.., 

Cork 

Dublin,  ex  store 

Dublin,  ex  quay  (25 
cases). 

Limerick 

Londonderry 

Waterford 


Cubes. 


Extra 
charge, 
if  any 

him- 

drsd- 

weight. 


l,2,andH.T.S. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
Nil 
NU. 
NU. 
2d. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 
NiL 
NU. 
M. 
4id. 


3d. 

NU. 
lid. 
Nil. 

3d. 

3d. 
NU. 

3d. 
NIL 
NU. 
NU. 

NIL 
NU. 
NU. 

%. 

NiL 
NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

'S 

IM. 

Ku. 

fid. 
3d. 
3d. 


•Oaster,  granulated,  and  mineral-water  crystals  deUvered  fjrom  these  depots. 
18869— No.  46-12 3 
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Liverpool  sugars. 

LIST  OF  DEPOTS  FOR  ALL  QUALITIKS. 


EngUnd: 

Apperley  Bridge 

Asnton-under-Lyae 

AthertoD 

Baciip 

Bamsley 

Barrow,  2-toD  lots 

Barrow,  lesser  lots 

Binglev 

Birkeiihead 

Birininghain 

Blackburn 

Blackpool 

Bolton 

Botany  Bay 

Bradford 

Brighouse 

Bristol 

Burnley 

Bury 

Carlisle 

Chester 

Chesterfield..: 

Church 

Derby 

Dewsbury 

Dudley  Port 

Elland 

Etruria 

Potteries  group— 

Burslein 

Cobridge 

Fenton 

Hanley 

Longport 

Longton 

Newcastle-undcr'Lyme . 

Stoke 

Tunstall 

Halifax 

Hebden  Bridge 

Heywood 

Huddersfield 

Hyde 

Kendal 

Lancaster 

Leeds 

Leicester 

Leigh 

Macclesfield 

Manchester 

Nelson 

Nottingham 

Oldham 

Penrith 

Prescot 

Preston 

Rochdale 

Sheffield 


Extra 
charge 
per  hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


1  Manx  Steam  Trading  Co. 
Special  rates  per  rail  when  required. 


Ud. 


2d. 

2d. 
lUi. 

2d. 

Id. 

4d. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 

2d. 
d. 
U. 
Nil. 
1^. 

2d. 


t 


Extra 
charge 
per  hun- 
dred- 
weight. 


England— Continued . 

Shipley 

Shewsbury 

Sktpton 

Southport 

Soweroy  Bridge 

Stalybridge 

Stockbridge  (for  Keighley) 

S  tockport 

St.  Helens 

Todmorden 

Tottlnston 

Tyldesley 

Ulverston  (steamer) 

Ulverston  (rail) 

Wakefield 

WalsalHraU) 

Walsall  (canal) 

Warrington 

I         Whitehaven 

Wiean 

I         Wolverhampton 

Workington 

:  Wales: 

Brymbo 

Carnar\'on  and  Menai  Stndts 

Cardiff 

Conway 

Haverfordwest 

Llanelly , 

Milford'  Haven . '. 

Mold 

Newport  (Mon.) 

Pembroke  Dock 

*  Port  Talbot 

Swansea 

Wrexham 

Isle  of  Man: 

Castletown  i 

Douglas  I 

Peelt 

Port  St.  Maryi 

Ramsey  > 

Douglas  L  of  M.  S.  P.  Co \ 

Ramsey  (I  ton),  I.  of  M.  S.  P.  Co....  f 

Ramsey  (4  cwt.  and  under  1  ton) 

ScoWtkud: 

Abenleen 

Annan 

Ayr,  direct  steamer,  2-ton  lota 

Ayr,  via  Belfast  and  Ayr  S.  S.  (5  cwt. 
and  over) 

Dumfries 

Dundee 

((lasgow 

Inverness « 

Kirkcaldy 

Kirkcudbright 

Leith 


•  Shore  dues  buyer's  aDcount. 


2d. 

2d. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 

Id. 
1^. 

4d. 

3d. 

3d. 

2d. 
NU. 

2d. 
Nil. 

2d. 

3d. 

3d. 

Nil. 
IJd. 

3d. 
Nil. 

3d. 

3d. 
Nil. 

3d. 
Nil. 
Nil. 

2d. 


Nil. 

Nil. 
lid. 

3d. 
Ud. 
IJd. 

3d. 

%: 

Nil. 

3d. 

4d. 
IJd. 

M. 


This  shows  that  on  this  date,  June  29,  1911 ,  cubes  No.  1  were  4. IS 
net  to  anybody  in  any  part  of  England,  regardless  of  freight.  There 
is  no  freight  on  cube  sugars.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  have  67  stations, 
or  depots,  they  call  them,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Scot- 
land, Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  at  which  they  deliver  their 
cube  sugars  free  of  all  expense  at  the  same  prices  they  charge  in  Lon- 
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don,  and  the  same  is  true  of  granulated  from  Liverpool.  They  do 
not  manufacture  granulated  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  entirely  different  from  our  system. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Entirely  diflFerent.  It  is  just  as  if  tne  New  York 
price  was  the  same  in  Cfnicago,  Kansas  City,  or  anywhere  else.  Of 
course,  England  is  a  smaller  country.  That  is  one  feature  of  England, 
and  another  feature  is  that  England  has  sugar  organizations  all  over 
the  country  which  make  the  pnces  for  the  retail  grocers'  association. 
As  I  say,  that  applies  to  cute  sugars.  On  other  grades — there  are 
20  or  30  grades  of  sugar — ^freight  is  added  in  some  instances  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  not. 

'The  Chaibman.  Why  do  they  make  that  distinction  between 
cubes  and  other  sugars^ 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  I  think  it  is  because  other  sugars  come  in  from 
foreign  countries,  from  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Are  fche  cube  sugars  made  in  England  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  made  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  are  refined  there  from  raw  sugars 
shipped  from  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir;  the  granulated  siigara  are  sold  at  London 
at  the  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  price  plus  the  freight  to  Liverpool  arid  to 
destination,  and  run  below  the  London  prices  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Now,  the  next  and  only  other  feature  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
about  Great  Britain  is  that  there  are  organizations  in  every  district 
of  Great  Britain,  Wales,  and  Scotland  which  regulate  all  tne  prices 
of  sugars  to  the  retailers. 

The  Chairman.  Wholesale  organizations? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  They  are  retail  or^nizations  and  wholesale,  too. 
This  paper  called  the  Grocer  and  Oil  Trade  Review,  of  July  15,  1911, 
was  among  the  reports,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Federation  of  Grocers   Associations. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  an  EngUsh  trade  journal? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  gives  the  number  of  its  different  com- 
piittees  regulating  prices  on  almost  everything  you  can  conceive  of 
in  the  grocery  Une — canned  goods,  proprietary  articles,  and  every- 
thing else.  They  are  just  now  discussing  a  rather  singular  thing, 
that  all  sugars  sold  are  sold  with  the  paper  package  included  in  the 
weight,  and  the  Government  proposes  to  make  statutory  regulations 
that  they  shall  be  sold  by  the  net  weight,  and  this  association  says: 
''Looked  at  from  the  retailer's  point  of  view,  the  inspector's  pro- 
posal (that  is,  the  Government's  proposal)  for  new  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sale  of  all  goods,  with  certain  exceptions,  by  net  weight 
are  neither  practicable  nor  desirable." 

The  Chairman.  They  want  to  charge  for  the  weiglit  of  the  paper? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes;  and  thev  are  opposed  to  a  chnnge. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Do  we  do  tfiat  in  America  i 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  we  sell  not  weiglit  in  America,  but  selling  by 
gross  weight  is  a  very  common  occurrence  among  the  various  countries. 

The  Chairman,  in  this  country  do  we  not  charge  the  gross  weight 
in  selling  to  the  consumer  i  Don't  they  put  the  sack  on  the  scales 
and  then  weigh  out  the  sugar  in  1-pound  or  2-pound  or  5-pound 
pac»kages^ 
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Mr.  WiLL£TT.  Oh,  no;  they  put  the  sugar  into  the  scales  and  then 
do  it  up  in  a  paper,  but  in  England  they  do  it  up  in  a  paper  and 
weigh  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  materially  different  from  our  own 
practice,  after  all. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  Tlxis  association  is  also  discussing  objection- 
able forms  of  advertisements,  hke  house-to-house  canvassing,  and 
also  the  subject  of  stocking  bonuses.  • 

Mr.  Raker.  In  this  country  they  sell  the  gross  weight.  In  other 
words,  they  take  a  sack  and  put  it  on  the  scales  and  fill  it  with  sugar^ 
and  the  sack  and  sugar  weigns  so  manv  pounds. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  I  beg  vour  pardon.  The  scales  are  regulated 
so  the  amount  of  sugar  whicn  goes  in  the  scales  is,  say,  100  pounds. 

This  paper  also  gives  an  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  or  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Associa^ 
tion,  and  they  say: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  comnuttee,  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  whole  of  the  company  shops  to  advance  the  price  of  sugar  throughout 
Birmingham  and  district  and  the  outlying  places  in  the  Black  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Bridge  and  Bilston.  The  prices  now  ruling  were:  Pieces.  Ifd.  per 
pound;  granulated  and  crystals,  2d.  per  pound;  lump  and  castor,  2}d.  per  pound. 
He  was  glad  to  say  that  according  to  correspondence  which  had  come  to  hand  that 
morning  there  was  a  possibility  that  Great  Bridge  and  Bilston  would  come  into  line 
before  the  end  of  the  week. 

They  were  holding  out  from  accepting  the  prices  fixed  by  the 
association. 

The  Chairman.  Your  report  >vill  show  how  much  cheaper  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  get  sugar  than  the  people  of  the  Unit-ed 
States  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  detail  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yes.  It  is  very  little;  1.04  is  the  total  difference 
they  can  possibly  get.  That  is  the  difference  in  the  tariff  of  the 
two  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  during  1911  they  have 
not  got  anything  like  the  difference  which  they  ought  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Considering  the  tariff  difference,  they  ought  to  get 
sugar  a  little  over  a  cent  a  pound  cheaper. 

i\Ir.  WiLLETT.  The  internal-revenue  system  which  I  refer  to  would 
give  the  United  States  sugars  at  much  less  cost  than  Great  Britain. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  United  Kingdom  have  an  internal- 
revenue  system  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No;  they  have  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  our  dutv  of  what  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1.04.  i  mean  the  aifference  is  1.04  betw^n  their 
duty  and  ours.  I  am  comparing  refined  sugars  which  go  into  con-* 
sumption  there  with  refined  sugars  which  go  into  consumption  here. 

Tne  Off  AIRMAN.  You  would  not  call  the  duty  on  refined  here  1.34? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  1.44  I  caUed  the  duty  here  and  their  duty  is  .40, 
making  a  difference  of  1.04. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  ought  to  be  that  difference  in  the  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  There  ought  to  be,  but  during  this  last  year  there 
has  not  been  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  But  ordinarilv  is  there  that  difference  t 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  From  my  recollection  I  would  not  say  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  will  show  1 
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Mr.  WiLLBTT.  Yes;  the  report  will  show  that. 

One  of  the  membera  of  the  committee  asked  about  Sweden. 
Sweden  is  one  of  the  countries  frequently  referred  to,  but  there  is 
nothing  about  Sweden  that  compares  with  conditions  in  Denmark. 
Some  one  thought  the  conditions  did  compare. 

The  point  alK)ut  Sweden  is  that  she  has  now  brought  her  produc- 
tion up  to  her  consumption,  and  is  forced  this  coming  year  to  either 
curtail  her  production  or  else  get  some  means  of  exporting;  and,  by 
agreement  with  the  Brussels  convention,  she  has  agreed  not  to  export 
any  sugar.  So  she  is  in  a  comer.  She  can  not  export,  if  she  pro- 
duces more  sugar  than  she  wants,  to  convention  countries.  Smce 
this  report  came  in  they  are  puttins:  up  a  new  refinery.  There  are 
only  two  refineries  there.  TKey  are  just  getting  in  thi  position  the 
United  States  would  be  in  if  we  were  producing  just  a  Uttle  more 
sugar  than  we  required  for  our  consumption.  Then  would  come 
the  problem  which  is  up  in  Sweden  to-day,  as  to  what  to  do  with 
that  surplus.  We  could  export,  of  course,  1i)ecause  we  are  not  bound 
by  the  Brussels  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  after  all,  the  world's  supply  and  demand 
and  the  world's  price  is  what  regulates  that. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  But  they  can  not  export. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  are  not  parties  to  the  Brussels  convention. 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  No.  The  production  in  Sweden  is  limited  by  a 
tariif  of  $1.82  a  hundred  on  refined.  The  Brussels  convention  pro- 
vides that  if  a  country  wants  to  export  any  of  its  sugars  it  must  not 
have  a  tariff  exceeding  52  cents  a  hundred— its  excise  tax.  The  pro- 
duction now  is  110,000  to  140,000  tons,  and  there  are  countervailing 
duties  on  sugar  from  bounty  countries,  and  the  whole  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination  which  sets 
the  price  by  prices  abroad  and  keeps  the  price  just  low  enough  to 
make  imports  unprofitable.  Price  lists  issued  July  7,  just  after  the 
rise  in  German  and  EngUsh  markets  on  the  1st  of  July,  read:  Cubes, 
$7.41  per  hundred  pounds  wholesale,  retail  $8.18  per  hundred  pounds; 

Eanulated,  $6.93  wholesale,  $7.65  retail;  against  New  York  granu- 
bed,  $5.10  wholesale,  and  New  York  cubes,  $5.35.  Retail  prices 
are  fixed  by  retail  dealers'  associations.  Great  complaint  against 
the  sugar  trust. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willett,  has  this  overproduction  in  Sweden 
changed  the  price  to  the  consumer  any  ? 

Mr.  Willett.  It  only  takes  place  this  present  year.  Last  year 
they  imported;  they  did  not  have  enough  by  1,100  tons.  We  did 
not  have  enough  by  72,000  tons.  It  is  a  new  condition  in  Sweden,  so 
you  can  not  tell. 

The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirelv  in  the  hands  of  a  trust,  with 
paid-up  capital  of  $36,180,000,  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries 
except  one.  All  beet-sugar  beets  are  grown  in  southern  Sweden. 
Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country.  The  Government 
excise  tax  is  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duty  is 
$1.85  per  100  pounds  to  $1.03  per  100  pounds,  according  to  Dutch 
standard  color.  Sweden  is  a  country  which  has  not  adopted  the 
polariscope  at  all.  There  are  two  or  three  other  countries  which  do 
not  use  the  polariscope. 

According  to  our  own  private  information,  this  coming  year  the 
production  m  Sweden  will  exceed  the  consumption  by  40,000  tons 
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and  as  a  consequence  the  factories'  association  estimates  the  coming 
crop  at  121,600  tons  against  171,000  tons  last  year.  This  reduction 
is  largely  due  to  the  forced  reductions  in  sowings,  due  to  oversupply 
resultmg  from  the  large  crop  of  last  year.  Based  on  present  estimated 
stocks  and  average  consumption,  an  oversupply  of  about  40,000  tons 
is  indicated  at  the  ^lose  of  this  campaign. 

In  regard  to  Spain,  here  is  an  item  which  may  interest  you.  Since 
the  Spanish  War  no  sugars  have  gone  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  with 
shght  exceptions,  and  they  have  a  tariff  on  imports  of  $6.94  at  Valen- 
cia, $7  at  Tenerife,  and  $7.44  at  Seville,  which  is  and  was  intended  to 
be  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers 
to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  the  last  three  years  amounted  to 
about  $2.85  per  hundred  pounds.  Other  consuls  vary  in  their  state- 
ment of  this  tax.  There  is  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  which  de- 
ducts $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  sales  above  10  tons  from  list  prices 
of  10  tons  or  oelow.  The  independents  undersell  in  some  instances. 
Valencia  says  the  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal 
cities  a  regulating  retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government 
sanction.  The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in 
freight  to  different  points.  Freignt  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32 
cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  added  to  factory's  price  of  $8.43  per 
100  pounds  for  granulated  and  $10.64  per  100  pounds  for  loaf,  making 
cost,  wholesale,  at  Madrid,  $8.75  for  granulated  and  $10.96  for  loaf! 
selling  in  Madrid  at  retail  at  9.78  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and 
12i  cents  per  pound  for  loaf.  Spain's  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1907 
was  978,000  tons  and  in  1910  666,000  tons.  The  production  of  sugar 
and  consumption,  etc.,  from  1906  to  1909  is  given  in  table  on  page  10. 
In  1910  there  were  51  sugar  refineries  in  Spain  in  operation.  These 
factories  apparently  produced  refined  direct  from  the  sugar  beets, 
as  no  raw  sugars  appear  to  be  marketed.  In  1910  the  per  capita 
consumption  was  13.02  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  the  price  of  granulated  sugar  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Wn.LETT.  Factories'  price  is  $8.43  per  100  pounds,  and  of 
course  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  that. 

It  is  generally  held  by  fanners'  associations  that  beets  can  not  be 
profitably  raised  in  any  part  of  Spain  for  less  than  $5.80  to  $6.10  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal, 
taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abnormally  lii^ih 
cost  of  sugar.  The  high  cost  of  sugar  and  low  wa^e  scale  prevents 
sugar  from  entering  into  the  ordinary  food  of  the  laiboreiis  and  small 
farmers,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury.  One 
consul  says:  ''Wholesale  pnces  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds 
is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  pro- 
ducers, who  are  exuberantly  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad  by  the  customs  tariff.""  Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  that  the 
average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar,  far  superior  to  the  present  article, 
importea  from  Habana,  used  to  cost  no  more  than  $6.54  to  $8.20  per 
100  pounds.  The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  ot  sugar 
by  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of 
50  kilometers  of  any  other  refinery  in  operation  has  been  repealed  at 
the  instance  of  beet-root  growers,  who  complained  that  the  restriction 
converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sugar  manufacturers'  association,  both  as  to  the 
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quantity  of  beets  to  be  cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for 
the  crop.  There  was  a  consolidation  of  the  sugar  refineries,  which 
was  formed  about  1 1  years  ago,  and  consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily 
during  that  time. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  there  has  been  a  constant  rise  in  price  ? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Yas;  and  an  enormous  profit  made  by  these 
refiners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  do  they  not  increase  their  production  ? 

Mr.  WiU/ETT.  The  reports  say  that  the  production  is  regulated. 
Now,  in  consequence  of  that  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  consumers 
that  they  are  paying  so  much  more  for  sugar  than  they  were  when 
they  got  their  sugars  from  Cuba,  they  are  now  agitating  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  Cuba.  My  impression  is  they  passed  that  through  the 
Spanish  Cortes  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  your  many  courtesies  to  me,  and  to  say  to  you  that  I 
have  given  my  testimony  strictly  from  the  standpoint  of  an  expert, 
r^ardless  of  any  personal  views  I  may  have.  Furthermore,  while 
the  question  has  not  been  asked  me  or  suggested  by  anyone,  I  want 
to  make  the  statement  that  I  do  not  own,  and  have  not  for  a  long 
time,  a  share  of  stock  in  any  cane  or  beet  factory  or  a  suear-producing 
factory  in  any  country  of  the  w^orld.  I  have  not  a  dollar's  worth  of 
interest  in  any  sugar  corporation  and  neither  has  my  family,  with 
the  exception  of  10  shares  of  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  common 
and  5  shares  of  the  Federal. 

Austria-Hungary — Bohemia, 
[Book  1,  page  4,  Budapest,  July  11,  mi.) 

Current  prices  of  raw  88^  analyns,  $2.17  per  100  pounds. 
Current  prices  of  refined  per  100  pounds  wholesale: 

Granulated |7. 50 

Powdered 7.68 

Cube 7.77 

Loaves,  17.6  to  22  pounds 7. 59 

Loaves,  6.6  to  11  pounds 7. 66 

Retail  prices  vary  from  10.097  to  10.194  per  pound  above  wholesale.  The  custom 
in  laige  towns  of  Himgaiy  is  to  sell  at  retail  witn  just  enough  advance  aver  wholesale 
to  cover  cost  of  handling  without  profit.  The  State  rec^uires  sugar  to  be  sold  to  manu- 
facturers at  15.91  per  100  pounds  for  same  su^  selling  wholesale  at  |7.50  per  100 
pounds.    Outports  pay  factory  prices  plus  freight. 

Per  100 
pounds. 

Debreezen  pays  for  granulated |7. 66 

Plus  25  cents  per  100  pounds  freight 26 

7.76 

New  York  granulated 6. 15 

New  York  cfibes v 5. 40 

All  refiners  in  Hungary  are  combined  to  maintain  prices  and  avoid  the  competition 
of  former  vears  and  have  appointed  the  Huwurian  General  Credit  Bank  the  sole  agents 
for  the  sale  of  their  product  to  retailers.  The  result  of  this  combination  is  shown  in 
change  of  prices  and  conditions. 
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In  1885  with  raw  sugar  at  $4.66  per  100  pounds,  refined  sold  at  96.77  per  100  pounds. 
In  1900  raw  had  dropped  to  $2.72  per  100  pounds  and  refined  advancea  to  97.94. 

[Per  100  pounds.] 


Year. 

Kaw,  88^. 

1 

RaOiMd 
loaf. 

1885 

$4.66 
2.77 
2.31 
2.40 
2.41 
2.72 

1 

16.77 
5.84 
5.30 
7.75 
7.67 
7.94 

1 

82.  U 

18B0 

3.07 

1896 --- 

2.90 

1900 

■ 

5.35 

1905 

5.16 

1910 

5.32 

These  prices  are  for  loaf  sugar. 

[Book  1,  page  7,  Oarlabad,  Bohemia,  July  5, 1911.] 

Prices,  wholesale,  governed  by  the  Sugar  Trust. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  97.50  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  wholesale,  97.70  ner  100  pounds, 
j^etail  prices  fixed  by  shopkeepers  in  different  parts  of  city,  usually  about  1  cent  per 
pound  above  wholesale. 
Factories  deduct  2  per  cent  from  list  prices,  cash  14  days,  on  lota  of  22  pounds  or  over. 
State  excise  tax  is  stated  at  90.022  i>eT  pound  (93.50  per  100  pounds). 


Atisng  prius  per  100  pounds  f,  o.  h.  for  taw  stigar  88°  tut. 


1885. 
1800. 
1896. 
1900. 
1906. 
1908. 


84.71 
2.81 
2.35 
2.48 
2.41 
2.19 


Prague  prices  per  100  pounds^  refined. 


High. 

Low. 

1896 

88.58 
6.65 
7.73 
7.78 
7.18 
A.  10 
7.07 

$5.39 

1896 

6.63 

1900 

7.73 

1902    

7.78 

1904 

5.78 

1906 

5.58 

1908. 

6.58 

• 

[Book  1,  page  9,  Eger,  Bohemia,  July  9, 1911.] 

Wholesale,  granulated,  96.12  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  cubes,  97.37  per  100 
pounds. 

Retail  prices  are  91-22  per  100  pounds  higher,  which  includes  freight,  etc.,  from 
fiictory  to  store  and  also  a  very  small  profit. 

[Book  I,  page  10,  Prague,  Bohemia,  July  2, 1911.] 

Forms  of  sugar: 

(1)  Cones,  of  about  13,  15,  22,  and  26  pounds  weight.    Cones,  also  broken  up. 

(2)  Small  blocks  one-half  inch  thick,  seven-eighths  inch  square,  used  for  tea  and 
conee,  in  paper  boxes  of  11  pounds  each. 

a  Granulated  in  sacks  of  220  pounds. 
Powdered  in  sacks  of  55, 110,  and  220  pounds, 
olesale  prices,  cubes,  97.40  per  100  pounds ;  retail,  7.50  cents  per  pound .    ^Tiole- 
sale  prices,  granulated,  96.41  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6.80  cents  per  pound. 

In  Austria  there  is  an  internal-revenue  tax  amounting  to  93.50  per  100  pounds  for 
consumption. 
When  Bohemian  sugar  is  exported  the  tax  is  remitted. 
Wholesale  prices  are  less  2  per  cent  discount  cash  in  10  days. 
All  Bohemian  sugar  is  bcet^root  sugar. 
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(Book  1,  page  12,  Reichenbuig,  Austria,  July  1, 1911.] 

Wholesale,  cubee,  17.36  'per  100  pounde;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale, 
granulated,  $7.27  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7.386  cents  per  pound. 

Consul  says  no  error  in  retail  prices,  as  retailers  claim  to  sell  without  profit.  State 
tax  of  $3.50  'pet  100  pounds  included  in  above  prices. 

[Book  1,  page  14,  Vienna,  July  3, 1911.) 

No  taxes  on  exports. 

Internal  tax  on  consumption,  $3.50  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale,  cubes,  $7.61  per  100  pounds;  wholesale,  granulated,  $6.57  per  100 
pounds. 
Retail  prices  practically  the  same  as  wholesale.    Use  sugar  to  sell  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
No  bounties  in  Austria. 

[Book  1,  page  1,  Flume,  Aug.  5, 1911.J 

No  refiners  in  this  district.    No  trade  in  raw  sugar. 

Government  excise  tax  per  100  pounds  ($3.498) $3. 50 

Customs  duty  per  100  pounds  on  refined  imports 527 

4.027 

Add  these  duties  to  wholesale  quotations  of  raw  or  refined  and  add  $0,092  to  $0.18 
for  retail  prices. 

Befined  quoted  December,  1910 $2. 65   per  100  poimds. 

Add  excise  tax 3. 50 

Refined,  wholesale  price 6. 157  per  100  pounds. 

For  retail  price  add 092  to  18*cent8  per  100  pounds. 

6.  249  to  $6. 857 

Retail  price  December,  1910,  6.77  cents  to  6.86  cents  per  poimd. 
Prices  since  1901  have  varied  only  about  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

AUOTRXAN-HUNOARIAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

New  general  tariff:  Rates  as  modified  by  treaties  with  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States: 

Kaws  imder  98^  test,  re^lar  rate  $2.40  per  100  pounds,  but  modified  bv  treaties  with 
above-mentioned  countries  to  $0,481  per  100  pounds.  Refined  and  all  su^  testing 
over  98°,  regular  rate  $2.40  per  100  poimds,  but  modified  by  treaties  with  above* 
mentioned  countrieff  to  $0,527  per  100  pounds. 

In  addition  to  customs  duties  a  consumption  tax  is  levied  at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per 
100  pounds  on  beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar  of  even  conditions. 


Date. 


1911. 

July  11. 
Julys.. 
July  9. . 
July  2.. 
July  1.. 
July  3. . 
Aug.  5. . 


Place. 


'     Cubes, 
wholeeue,     Cubes,  retail, 
per  100     I     per  pound, 
pounds. 


Budapest 

Carlsbad 

Bger 

Prague 

Retebenburg.. 

Vienna 

Flume 


S7.77 
7.70 
7.37 
7.40 
7.36 
7.61 


CenU. 
0.0787-0.0796 
.087 
.085 
.075 
.07386 
.0765 


New  York  .Q^g^'l  (Jranolated, 
refined,      ^SSi^Sr'         r9UM, 


5.202 

5.145 

5.243 

5.145 

5.145 

5.145  I 

5.782  I 


$7.50 
7.50 
6.12 
6.41 
7.27 
6.67 
6.15-6.67 


Cents, 
0.076-0. 006 
.065 
.072 
.068 
.0738 
.0660 
.062^.0675 


New  York 

granulated, 

net, 

refined. 


5.047 

4.000 

5.047 

4.90 

4.90 

4.90 

6.537 


Consuls  at  Reichenbuzg  and  Vienna  call  attention  to  retail  prices  as  being  about 
same  as  wholesale  prices. 


SUMMARY. 


I  gather  from  these  consular  reports  that — 

1.  Beet  sufiAr  only  is  produced. 

2.  That  88^  anal]^  is  the  basis  of  price  for  raw  sugar,  and  the  value  declines  b^ 
percentage  of  test,  i.  e.,  if  88^  analysis  is  worth  2.17  cents  per  pound,  78°  analysis  is 
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worth  10  per  cent  less,  or  1.95  cents  per  pound.  (The  trade  allowance  per  degree  w 
about  2.7  cents  per  100  pounds.  For  10°  27  cents,  making  78°  value  1.90  cents.— 
W.  P.  W.) 

3.  That  the  price  of  raws  for  export  is  the  Hamburg  f .  o.  b.  quotation  less  freight  from 
Aussig  to  Hamburg,  or  from  other  shipping  station  to  Hamburg. 

4.  That  inasmuch  as  all  raw  and  refined  sugar  produced  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
Bohemia  and  sold  for  export  is  based  upon  the  Hamburg  f .  o.  b.  quotations,  which  are 
more  accessible,  steadier,  and  reliable  than  interior  quotations,  it  is  best  to  accept 
these  as  the  value  of  both  raws  and  refined  for  export.  The  interior  quotations  at 
Prague  and  Budapest  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  estimating  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  raw  sugars  to  refiners  and  the  wholesale  price  of  refined  for  consumption, 
which  difference  covers  the  cost  of  refining  and  the  refiners'  profit. 

1910—107  pounds  raw  cost $2.  72-$2.  91     $7.  94 

Tax 3. 50 

Refiners'  cost  of  refining  and  profit  on  cubes,  $0.53 
per  100  pounds 6. 41 

1.53 

5.  That  the  grades  of  refined  manufactured  and  sold  for  consumption  and  export  are 
principally  loaves,  cubes,  mnulated,  and  powdered,  and  also  cone  sugars. 

6.  The  "cone"  sugar  is  hot  granulated  poured  into  the  cone-shaped  molds,  cooled 
and  hardened,  which  when  inverted  are  in  the  shape  of  '^pyramids/'  so  called  in  the 
United  States. 

7.  That  loaf  (crushed  sugar)  is  the  cone  broken  up. 

8.  That  granulated  consists  principally  of  so-called  "first  marks  "  granulated,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  table  use  m  the  United  States,  but  may  be  us^  by  some  manu- 
facturers, and  are  valued  at  about  0.25  cent  per  pound  below  the  price  of  American 
standard  granulated. 

9.  That  "first  marks"  granulated,  as  described  in  the  lx)ndon  Sugar  Exchange, 
means  that  the  seller  of  such  has  the  option  of  delivering  any  one  or  more  of  27  manes 
or  manufactures.  When  any  special  "first  marks"  are  named  in  the  salee,  the  price 
is  about  }d.  to  1^.  higher  to  United  Kingdom  per  112  pounds. 

10.  That  "cube"  sugars  are  the  ordinary  cubes  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries. 

11.  That  the  principal  consumption  is  of  loaf  (or  crushed),  although  that  of  gmnu- 
la  ted  is  on  the  increase,  and  is  most  largely  exported. 

12.  That  all  the  refiners  in  Hungary  are  united  in  a  Sugar  Trust  (or  Zucker-Kartell). 

13.  That  all  sugars  for  consumption  are  sold  through  one  agent  of  this  trust,  the 
Hungarian  General  Credit  Bank,  and  that  the  wholessue  prices  are  fixed  at  Budapest 
for  Hungary  and  at  Prague  for  Bohemia. 

14.  Tnat  the  price  on  July  2,  1911,  of  loaf  sugar  refined  at  Prague  was  7.20  cents  per 
pound,  including  the  Government  tax  of  3 J  cents  per  pound. 

15.  That  the  price  of  granulated  "first  marks  "  on  the  same  date  and  place  was  6.410 
cents  per  pound,  inrluding  the  Government  tax  of  ^  cents  per  pound  (retailing  at 
6.80  cents  per  pound). 

16.  That  on  July  6,  1911,  the  price  of  granulated  at  Hamburg  was  3  cents  per  pound 
free  on  board  without  tax;  plus  tax,  1.51,  makes  4.51. 

17.  That  on  July  2, 191 1,  the  price  of  88°  analysis  raw  sugar  at  Prague  was  5.89  cents 
per  pound,  including  tax  of  3i  cents  (2.39  cents  iiet),  and  retailed  at  7  cents  per  pound, 
and  at  Hambuig  2.56  cents  per  pound,  plus  consumption  tax  of  Germany,  $1.51  per 
100  pounds,  makes  $4.07  wholesale. 

18.  That  during  the  past  25  years  tho  Government  tax  has  made  changes.  In 
1889-90  and  in  1894-95  the  consumption  tax  was  2.003  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
1899-1900  and  up  to  the  present  time  thp  consumption  tax  has  been  3 J  cents  per 
pound. 

19.  That  there  is  no  bounty. 

20.  That  there  is  no  city  tax  on  sugar  imported  into  Prague. 

21 .  That  discounts  of  2'per  cent  for  cash  are  made  on  wholej»le  prices,  if  same  are 
paid  within  30  days. 

22.  That  no  raw  sugar  is  used  in  Reichenburg,  Bohemia,  a  city  of  37,000  people,  and 
loaf  sugar  is  mostly  used,  the  wholesale  price  of  which  on  July  1,  1911,  was  7.z7  cents 
per  pound  and  retailed  at  7.36  cents  per  pound,  with  a  tax  of  Sjr  cents  per  pound 
mcluded. 

23.  That  throughout  Austria-Hungary  and  Bohemia  the  retail-shop  people  make 
their  own  prices  and  generally  claim  to  sell  with  little  or  no  profit.  An  exception  is 
at  Carlsbaci  where  the  retailers  add  10  points  to  the  wholesale  price. 
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24.  That  sugar  ia  packed  in  various  forms,  boxes,  bags,  cartons,  etc.,  and  in  various 
sizes,  but  no  barrels  are  mentioned. 

25.  That  a  crown  is  $0,203  and  that  a  kronen  is  the  same,  $0,203. 

26.  That  in  selling  sugar  for  consumption  from  a  center  of  production,  the  fr€»ight 
to  destination  is  added  to  the  price  at  the  center  of  production,  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States. 

27.  That  the  yearly  average  quotation  of  raws  of  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Aussig  was  in — 

1885,  4.71  cents  per  pound  against  3.00  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hambui^. 
1890,  2.21  cents  per  pound  against  2.67  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1895,  2.35  cents  per  pound  against  2.13  cents  f.  o.  b.  Ilambuig. 
1900,  2.48  cents  per  pound  against  2.24  cents  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg. 
1905,  2.41  reuta  per  pound  against  2.48  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig. 
1908,  2.19  cents  per  pound  against  2.22  cents  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig. 

28.  The  Hungry  State  law  provides  sales  of  sugar  to  manufacturers  at  special  reduc- 
tion in  price.  In  July,  1911,  price  to  manufacturers  5.91  cents  against  price  to  other 
consumers  7.50  cents  for  same  grade  sugar. 

29.  There  is  a  reciprocal  duty  or  tax  on  transfers  of  sugar  from  Austria  into  Hungary 
or  &om  Hungary  into  Austria  of  $0,294  per  100  pounds  on  raws  and  $0,322  per  100 
poiinds  on  refined. 

30.  French  Fabncants  Book  gives  a  copy  of  the  law  confirmed  January  2,  1908,  in 
Austria  and  January  1, 1908,  in  Hungary,  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  assure  to  the  industry  of  each  of  these  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  their 
natural  market,  a  tax  interchanging  has  been  reestablished  on  the  sugars  transferred 
from  the  one  into  the  other  of  these  two  countries.  This  tax  on  transfers  is  3.50  and 
3.30  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0,294  to  $0,322  per  100  pounds)  of  refined  and  of  raws, 
respectively.  These  surtaxes  on  importations  into  the  countries  are  well  within  the 
stipulations  by  the  Brussels  convention.'* 

(Tax  equals  in  United  States  currency  $0,321  per  100  Doimds  on  refined  and  $0,308 
per  100  poimds  on  raws,  according  to  the  Fabricants  Boot.  A  German  book  says  3.20 
crowns  per  100  kilos  on  raw,  which  would  be  $0,294  per  100  pounds,  as  above,  instead 
of  $0,308.) 

Brazil. 

[Book  1,  page  16,  Pemambuoo,  September  9, 1911.] 

1.  Pemambuco  is  the  chief  market  for  receipts  and  exports  of  the  sugar  of  Brazil. 

2.  Average  production  65  tons  per  hectare  (2.47  acres),  avera^g  10  Baum6  (system 
of  testing)  and  giving  17.4  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  juice  (higher  in  November  and 
December);  17.4  per  cent  gives  17.1  per  cent  of  available  sugar. 

3.  Cost  of  producing  a  tons  of  cane  is  $1.32  to  $1.65  per  ton  and  cost  of  working  is 
66}  cents. 

4.  There  are  about  60  sugar  mills  near  Pemambuco  (10  open  kettle  to- 1  sugar  mill). 

5.  Sugar  is  made  by  American  process  (Louisiana). 

6.  (The  largest  factory  is  American  built  and  another  is  now  being  planned  by 
Americans.) 

7.  Cane  bought  from  small  planters  is  paid  for  on  basis  of  price  of  sugar. 

8.  1$000=1  mih-ei.    100  milrei8=3^  cents.    0$100=100  milreis. 

9.  There  are  8  grades  of  sugar  mentioned  in  consular  report,  none  of  which  come  to 
the  United  States,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.  (The 
grades  which  come  to  the  United  States  are  crystals — centrifiw;als — of  No.  16  Dutch 
standard  and  lower.    Muscovados  of  84°  to  88°  test.    These  Brazil  crystals  in  New 

•York  on  November  17  were  sold  at  5.12  cents  per  pound,  including  duty  of  1.685  cents, 
netting  in  Brazil  about  3.20  to  3.25  cents  f .  o.  b.  at  the  shipping  port,  and  at  the  same 
time  sugars  of  84°  test  were  sold  at  4.01  cents,  including  a  duty  of  1.265  cents.  Few 
low-grade  sugars  have  come  here  recently,  but  are  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  every 
year  to  some  extent. — ^W.  P.  W.) 

New  York  granulated,  6.75;  New  York  cubes,  6.95. 

10.  Prices  of  sugar  given  in  the  consulate  general's  report  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro^ 
July,  1911,  are  as  follows  for  crystals  (centrifugals)  from  1897  to  1911. 
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« 

Oentfl  per  pooad 

1897 7.22-  8,45 

1898 8.18-  8.77 

1899 : 11.36-11.81 

1900 6.81-  7.55 

1901 3.9a-  4.54 

1902 6.95-  8.45 

1903 5.91-  7.22 

1904 5.91-  6.36 

1905 4.23-4.84 

1906 3.23-3.63 

1907 7.22-  7.54 

1908 7.54-  8.45 

1909 4.39-  5.00 

1910 3.78-  4.39 

1911 •...  3.33-3.93 

[ParaJNoveiiiberl25,'191i;j 

Largest  producers  of  sugar  are  States  of  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  Alagoas,  Rio  de  Janiero. 
A  quality  like  Demerara  crystals  is  made  for  export. 

ror  local  consumption  three  qualities  are  manufactured.  The  type  most  used  is 
"Uzina,"  clear  and  white.  Prices  of  *'Uzina,**  superior,  5.90  cents  per  pound; 
**Uzina,*'  good,  5.60  cents  per  pound. 

Very  little  difference  in  price  at  retail.  People  buy  just  enough  for  one  meal  or  the 
day.  The  amount  is  never  weighed,  but  guessed  at.  First-cla^iS  stores  sell  cr>'9tal^ 
at  8.18  cents  per  pound  for  2-pound  lots.    Wholesalere*  profit  is  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Prices:  1907,  7.80  cents  per  pound  for  **Uzina"  quality;  1908,  8.18  cents;  1909,  5.20 
cents;  1910,  4.46  cents;  1911,  4.46  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  the  Sugar  Trust  is  to  be  reorganized,  and  prices  are  rising  in 
consequence  during  the  last  10  aays. 

[Buenos  Aires,  August  4, 1911.] 

No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties,  but  in  Province  of  Tucuman  there  is  a  provincial 
tax  of  $0.00639  per  2.2046  pounds  ($0.0029  per  100  pounds),  except  for  cut  sugar, 
the  sugar  here  is  very  different  from  the  refined  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
native  granulated.  Three  samples  sent  Government  of  the  only  sugar  refined  at  the 
only  refinery  in  Argentina,  at  Roeario. 

Argentina  production:  1875,  1,570  tons;  1887,  24,750  tons;  1896,  163,000  tons;  1909, 
117,209  tons;  1908,  161,688  tons;  1910,  148,854  tons. 

Small  changes  in  native  refined  quotations  since  1896,  when  lump  su^  was  $6.37 
per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  in  1910  was  $6.79  per  100  pounds,  the  highest  of  any 
year.  '  In  1903  the  price  dropped  to  $5.17  per  100  pounds,  the  lowest  of  any  year. 

Retail  prices  for  lump  sugar  was  $0.0964  per  pound  in  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910, 
and  from  $0.0964  to  $0,106  per  pound  in  1911. 

Statistics  are  given  of  importation  and  exports  and  production  for  series  of  yeare 
and  cultivation  of  cane. 

New  York,  granulated,  5.65;  New  York,  cubes,  5.90. 

Hagbmeyer  Trading  Co., 
New  Yorh^  November  22^  191  i, 
Henrt  Forster  Hitch,  Esq., 

Alstead  Center,  N.  E. 

Dear  Pater:  Messrs.  \Villett  &  Gray  have  a  consular  report  on  Pemambuco  sugare 
which  they  are  working,  in  which  there  are  some  rather  extraordinary  statements, 
but  among  other  things  they  give  price,  on  September  11,  of  sugan  at  Pemambuco 
per  kilo.    The  list  is  as  follows: 

Fine-grained  white  crystal,  2.40  to  2.50;  white  crystal,  2.30  to  2.40  (test  100  per 
cent,  if  dry;  price  low,  1  thixik). 

Yellow  crystal,  1.90  to  2.00  (test  92°  to  97°;  price  low). 

Muscavinhoe,  1.70  to  1.90  (test  89°  to  92°;  price  high). 

Somenoe,  1.80  to  1.90  (test  86°  to  90°;  price  high). 

Mascavo,  1.50  to  1.60  (test  84°;  price  high). 

Medium,  1.45,  and  low,  1.30  to  1.35  (test  80°  to  82°;  price  high). 

Do  these  prices  strike  you  as  more  or  less  correct,  and  what  would  you  say  the  tests 
of  the  various  qualities  mentioned  would  be? 

Affectionately,  your  son,  A.  D.  H. 
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(I  think  the  fint  three  too  low,  at  least  comparing  with  opening  price,  as  you  know 
one  firm  gave  3$200,  and  that  was  delivered  at  station.  That  for  15  kilos,  which  is 
over  212  par  kilo,  and  besides  they  have  to  be  in  60-kilo  bags,  which  would  make  it 
dearer.  Whatever  the  prices  now,  the  above  prices  are  too  Tow  for  September  11;  in 
fatcty  all  prices  would  be  nominal  at  that  date,  as  there  would  be  no  new  buw  and 

grobably  all  old  crop  was  exhausted,  and  September  11  was  about  the  time  that  one* 
rm  bought  at  20  reis  over  Williams  for  delivery,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  over  above 
quotations.    I  don't  think  consular  reports  can  be  very  accurate. — ^H.  F.  H.) 

Colombia. 

(Book  1,  page  76,  Bogota,  Jime  27, 1911.] 

Requires  no  explanation. 

Costa  Rica. 

[Book  1,  page  78,  Port  Llmon,  July  19, 1911.) 

1.  Prices  of  best  home-made  sugar,  &  cents  per  poimd  wholesale;  7  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Common,  used  by  poorer  classes,  4  cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  4}  cents 
retail.  Practically  no  imports.  Duty  on  raws,  0.264  cent  per  pound;  on  refined,  0.71 
cent  per  pound. 

2.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  September  12,  1911.  Annual  production  of  centrifugal 
sugar  about  3,500  tons.  No  refined  produced  or  sold .  The  grades  used  are  centrifu^ds 
and  common  crude  of  lowest  ^de. 

3.  Wholesale  price  of  centrifugal  white  sugar  is  $6.51  per  100  pounds;  No.  2.  $5.58 
per  100  pounds;  No.  3,  $4.65  per  100  pounds  (10  per  cent  discount  30  days  and  2  per 
cent  more  for  cash).  The  lowest  graae  of  raw  sugar  is  worth  $2.32}  per  100  pounds, 
cash. 

4.  The  retail  price  is  quite  imiform  throughout  the  city. 

Per  100  pounds. 

White  centrifugal,  7}  cents  per  pound $7. 50 

No.  2  centrifugal,  6*  cents  per  pound 6. 50 

No.  3  centrifugal,  5|  cents  per  pound 5. 80 

Lowest  grade  raw,  3}  cents  per  pound , 3. 50 

5.  Very  little  change  in  prices  for  five  years  past.    No  exports  of  sugar. 
July  19:  New  York  granulated,  5.15;  New  York  cubes,  5.40. 

Cuba. 

[Book  1,  page  81,  Habana,  July  20, 1911.] 

1.  Poorer  classes  use  centrifugal  sugar. 

2.  Few  statistics  in  Cuba.    (Plenty  in  United  States  on  Cuba.) 

3.  Average  net  price  of  96  test  centrifugals  last  10  years  2.241  cents  per  pound,  and 
last  3  years  about  2.15  cents  per  pound. 

4.  Semirefined  (made  by  sprinkling  water  from  an  ordinary  watering  pot  by  hand 

into  the  centrifugal  machine  when  in  motion,  thus  washing  the  sirup  off  the  crystal, 

making  it  white  and  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard)  prices: 

CentB  per  pound. 

1907 3.16 

1908 : 3.23 

1909 3.05 

1910 3.35 

1911  to  date 3.03 

5.  Cuban  refined  (there  is  one  small  refinery  on  the  island  at  Cardenas  which  makes 

granulated)  prices: 

Cents  per  pound. 

1907 3.88 

1908 4.62 

1909 4.72 

1910 5.40 

1911  to  date 4.00 

6.  No  special  taxes  on  sales. 

7.  (Cuban  import  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  $1  per  100  kilos,  on  refined  $0.75  per  100 
kilos.)    (Raw,  $0.4536  per  100  pounds;  refined,  $0.4252  per  100  pounds.) 
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8.  Retail  price  for  Cuba  sugar : 

Ceots  per  pound. 

1906 4.50 

1908 5.50 

1909 5.30 

1910 5. 30 

1911  to  date 4.  50 

9.  American  refined  is  imported  in  small  quantities,  for  which  no  prices  are  given. 
Cuban  refined  sugar,  which  was  selling  in  early  summer  at  wholesale  at  4  centa  per 

pound,  rose  to  7  cents  per  pound  in  September  and  October,  and  in  November  was 
about  6  cent  per  pound  at  wholesale  and  8^  cents  per  pound  at  retail  at  same  time. 
Loaf  sugar,  12  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  granulated,  6.65;  New  York  cubes,  6.85. 

November  1:  Cuban  refined,  wholesale,  $7  per  100  pounds;  Cuban  refined,  retail. 
Si  cents  per  pound;  loaf,  12  cents  per  pound. 

Twenty  per  cent  reduction  of  duties  to  United  States;  $0,337  on  raws;  $0,380  on 
refined. 

Dominican  Republic. 

(San  Domingo,  October  26, 1911. 

(Centrifugal  sugar  mostly  produced  here  for  use. 

Refined  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Raw  sugar,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $3.50,  a^inst  $2.80  in  1910;  retail.  4.40 
cents  per  pound  now,  against  3  cents  per  pound  m  1910.  Centrifugals,  wholesale, 
$4.75,  against  $3.25  per  100  pounds  in  1910;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound,  against  4  cents 
per  pound  in  191 0.  Refined  sugar,  per  pound ,  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  against  6  centi« 
in  1910. 

New  York  granulated,  6.75;  New  York  cubes,  6.95. 

There  is  no  wholesale  market  in  refined.  No  local  taxes.  No  back  year  prices 
except  1905,  about  the  same  as  1910. 

Mbxico. 

[Book  0,  page  49,  Cludad  Juarex,  July  18, 1911.] 

Mostly  refined  sold  here,  in  cut  loaf  and  granulated. 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $4.42  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.    Granu- 
lated, wholesale,  $4.31  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4}  cents  per  poima. 
New  York  granulatea,  5.45;  New  York  cubes,  5.70. 
Taxes  are  4  per  cent  at  retail,  1  per  cent  at  wholesale. 
No  national  Doun ties.    In  five  years  prices  have  risen  about  IJ  cents  per  pound. 

(Chihauhau,  July  3, 1911.] 

Cone  sugar  mostly,  broken  in  pieces  (crushed).  Cut  or  loaf  next  used.  Difference 
merely  in  form.  Raw  susar  in  cone  shape  abo  sold.  A  small  amount  of  American 
loaf  and  granulated  is  used. 


rilon  cane 

lyoaf 

Uranulated: 

Mexican . . 

American , 


Wholesale  !     Retail 


(per  100 
pounds). 


S4.28 
4.50 


(centaper 
pound). 


4.97-0 
5.6^ 


4.58  I         5.66^ 
9.03-9 


New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.25. 

(Factory  or  jobbers.)  Taxes  are  H  per  cent  mercantile  on  amount  of  bufiineas  and 
a  surtax  of  20  per  cent  of  amount  paid  to  State  government  is  collected  for  the  Federal 
Government, 

Sale  contracts  must  be  stamped  of  1}  per  cent,  which  is  paid  by  purchasers. 
XMiolesalers  also  pav  1^  per  cent  on  volume  of  their  sales  and  surtax  of  20  per  cent. 
Retailers  also  pay  tnc  same  taxes  in  addition  to  both  the  above.  The  lo(^  taxes, 
amounting  to  4}  per  cent,  as  follows:  Jobbers'  State  tax,  IJ  per  cent;  jobbers'  Federal 
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tax,  0.3  per  cent;  wholesalera'  State  tax,  1^  percent;  wholesalers'  Federal  tax,  0.3  per 
cent;  and  wholesalers*  invoice  stamp,  i  per  cent;  a  total  of  4 J  per  cent  up  to  retailers. 

[Book  6,  page  43,  Zacatecas,  July  27, 1911.] 

Refined,  wholesale,  6^  cents  per  pound,  and  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Raw,  wholesale,  5)  cents  per  pound,  and  retail,  6}  cents  per  pound. 

Refined:  1886-1890,  lOi  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12 }  cents  per  pound  retail; 
1890-1895,  9 J  cents  per  pound  wnolesale  and  11^  cents  per  pound  retail;  1896-1900, 
8}  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  10}  cents  per  pound  retail;  1900-1906,  7^  cents  per 
ix)und  wnolesale  and  8 J  cents  per  pound  retail. 

{Book  C,  page  50.  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz,  July  22, 1911.1 

First  grade  refined  white,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail ;  second  grade  (native  sugar),  7  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  12  cents  per  pound 
retail;  umrefined  brown  sugar,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  9  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

No  change  in  prices  for  five  years.     No  sugar  ever  imported  here. 

[Book  6,  page  52,  Front«ra,  July  17, 1911.] 

All  grades  granulated  sold  here. 

First  grade,  3i  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail;  second 
grade,  3^  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4  cents  per  pound  retail;  thii^  g^rade,  3  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  and  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

From  San  Juan  Bautista:  First  grade,  3  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6  cents  per 
pound  retail;  second  grade,  2 J  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5}  cents  per  pound 
retail;  third  grade,  2 J  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5t  cents  per  pound  retail. 

1910  production,  4,114,447  pounds  of  tabasco.  Sells  at  wholesale  in  coarse  hemp 
bags  of  211  pounds.  No  local  taxes  or  other  charges  and  no  bounties  granted  to  sugar 
growers. 

[Book  6,  page  55,  Guadalajara.  July  6, 1911.1 

Lump  sugar,  |4  to  $4.07  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  to  5i  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Granulated,  $3.63  to  $4.07  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  to  5|  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Some  manufacturers  make  better  quality  than  others. 

[Book  0,  page  96,  Manzanillo,  and  Colia,  July  7, 1911.] 

Retail  prices  4  to  6  cents  per  pound.  Cheaper  in  Oolima  on  account  of  nearness  to 
factories. 

No  special  or  local  taxes. 

WTioleaale  rut  loaf,  $4.07  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  page  57,  HermosiUo,  July  (i,  1911.] 

Only  kind  sold  hero  is  half  refined  loaf  sugar,  made  in  State  of  Sinaloa.  They  have 
a  sugar  trust  there  called  Union  de  Sinaloa,  which  tries  to  keep  prices  just  low  enough 
so  that  sugar  can  not  be  imported  from  the  United  States  or  otner  countries.  Some 
does  come  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  better  white,  but  sells  at  about  the 
Kame  price — wholesale,  4.24  cents  per  pound;  retail,  5  cents. 

Loaf:  Refiners'  price,  $4.32  per  100  pounds  to  jobbers;  jobbers'  price,  $5.11  per  100 
pounds  to  retailers;  retailers'  price,  5f  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

(Book  6,  page  59,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  July  12, 1911.] 

Refined,  4.32  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  4.55  cents  per  pound  retail.  All 
local  make. 

Prices:  November  1,  5.50  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  6 J  cents  per  pound  retail; 
.July  1 , 4.75  cents  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 

[Book  6,  page  61,  Matamoras,  July  7, 1911.] 

All  sugar  here  made  in  Mexico  from  sugar  cane. 
Wholesale  prices  $3.90  per  100  pounds  and  41  cents  per  pound  retail. 
No  sugar  imported,  owin^  to  high  duty.     Very  little  change  in  prices  for  five  years. 
Production  increasing.    Soil  well  adapted  to  cane  culture. 
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[Monterey,  July  27, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.08  per  100  x)oundB,  and  retail,  4.55  cents  to  4)  cents  per 
X)ound.    Cut  loaf,  $4.55  per  100  x)ound8,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  page  64,  Nogales,  July  7, 1911.] 

Cubes,  wholesale,  6.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  0}  to  Of  cents  per  pound. 

(Pages  65  and  66  for  description  of  sugar.) 

Annual  production  of  Panocha,  440,000  pounds.  State  tax,  eight-tenths  of  1  per 
cent.  Some  granulated  comes  from  Nogales,  Ariz.,  costing  8)  cents  per  pound,  pliu 
a  duty  of  11.13  per  100  x)ound8  to  the  consumer  of  Mexico. 

Wholesale  price  of  refined,  1904,  was  6  cents  per  pound;  1885,  6}  to  7}  cents  per 
pound. 

Prices  here  controlled  by  the  sugar  union. 

July  11:  Refined  now  reduced  to  $5.42  per  100  pounds  wholesale.  This  refined 
teats  Se*". 

[Book  6,  page  €9,  San  Luis  Potosi,  July  7, 1911.] 

Refined,  wholesale,  $4.06  per  100  x)ounds,  and  retail,  $4.54  per  100  pounds,  or  4) 
cents  per  pound. 

Raw,  wnolesale,  $2.95  per  100  pounds.  Retail,  $3.30  per  100  pounds,  or  3|  cents 
per  pound. 

Refined  wholesales  in  sacks  of  50  kilos  and  retails  in  bulk. 

(For  cost  of  production  see  trade  report  of  June  16, 1911.    No.  140,  pace  1190.) 

Nov.  1:  No  change  in  prices  at  retail,  as  dealers  had  laid  in  large  supplies. 

[Book  6,  page  70,  Tampico,  September  19, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.86  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.    Domi- 
noes from  United  States  sell  at  retail  at  10  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulated,  6.80;  New  York  cubes,  7.00. 

[Book  6,  page  72,  Vera  Crus,  June  27, 1911.] 

A  sugar  producing  and  refining  district. 

Loaves,  $3.20  to  ^.20  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  to  5^  cents  per  pound  retail. 

[Book  6,  page  74,  Tapachula  ChJApos,  October  21, 1911.] 

Wholesale  cubes  or  loaf,  $4.20  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5}  cents  per  pound  to  7)  cents. 
Wholesale  granulated,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4)  cents  per  pound  to  5  cents. 
New  Yonc  granulated,  6.80;  New  York  cubes,  7.00. 

■  [Mexico  City,  November  15, 1911.] 

November  1:  Granulated,  No.  1,  $4.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  No.  2,  $4.25  per 
100  pounds  wholesale.  Cubes,  No.  1,  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  No.  2,  $5.25 
per  100  pounds  wholesale. 

New  York  granulated,  6.25;  New  York  cubes,  6.45. 

Retail  prices  same  as  on  August  8.    No  local  quotations  until  January,  when  the 

Mexican  crop  is  due. 

[Saltello,  November  9, 1911.] 

November  1:  Prices,  granulated,  4.50  cents,  against  4.10  cents  on  August  14,  whole- 
sale; retail,  5}  cents  on  November  1,  against  b\  centa  on  August  1.  Cubes,  wholesale, 
5  cents  on  November  1,  against  4.75  cents  on  August  14.  Retail,  on  November  1,  5} 
cents,  against  5.45  cents  on  August  14. 
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Svinmary, 


Date. 


Places. 


July  27 

3 

18 

12 

17 

17 

6 

7 

6 

12 

1 

7 

27 
7 
19 
27 
2 
1 
I 
1 


Nov. 
July 


Sept. 
June 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Zacatecas 

ChibTiahua 

Ciudad  Juarex , 

Ciudad  Porflrio  Dlai 

Frontera  (native) 

BautJBta  (native) 

Ouadalaiani 

MansanJllo 

Hennosillo  (refiners  and  Jobbers). 

Maxatlan  (native) 

Masatlan 

Matamoras  (native) 

Nogales* 

San  Luis  Potoel 

Tamploo 

Vera  Cruz 

Tapachula 

Hermoeillo 

Mexico  City 

Saltlllo 


CMtloaf, 

wboletale, 

per  100 

pounds. 


$4.42 

4.50 

6.60 

10.00 

3.60 

3.00 

00-4.07 
4.07 

32-5.11 
4.32 
5.50 
3.90 
CIO 
4.06 


3 


20-4. 20 
4.20 
4.24 

25-^.50 
o.OO 


Cut  loaf, 

retail,  per 

pound. 


Centt. 
5 

H 

8 

12 

5 

6 

5b5 
6 

5H 
4.55-4 

r 

6|-6 


&n5 

6J-7 
5 

5.66 


Granulated, 

wholesale, 

per  100 

pounds. 


$4.31 
4.58 


7.00 
S3. 25 
*2.02i 
3.63-4.07 


Granulated, 

retail,  per 

pound. 


Centt. 


{ 


-a 

19 


9 
4 

5-^1 

4 


(*) 


3.86 


4.00 


4 

4^5" 


4.25-4.50 
4.50 


» Taxes  for  American. 

«  Native. 

s  State  tax, 0.3  percent.    American,  8.50cent.s  plus  duty  $1.13  per  100  pounds,    Retxiil,  lOcents  per  pound . 

*  Raw,  2.95  wholesale;  Z\  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Nearly  all  sugar  used  in  Mexico  is  native  refined  of  inferior  color.  Variation  in 
pncee  are  because  of  State,  Federal,  and  stamp  taxes  in  many  parts.  These  taxes  at 
Chihuahua  are  1^  per  cent  on  amount  of  business  plus  surtax  of  20  per  cent,  stamp  tax 
1)  X>er  cent,  say,  amounting  to  4^  per  cent  altogether,  plus  an  additional  tax  on  the 
retailer  of  1\  to  20  per  cent. 

Mexico  has  a  Sugar  Trust  which  keeps  prices  just  low  enough  to  prevent  imports. 
Very  poor  people  use  very  little  sugar  and  that  little  is  simply  boiled  cane  juice  of 
very  dark  color.    They  buy  1  cent's  worth  at  a  time. 

Sweden. 

[Book  1,  p.  108,  Gothenburg,  July  12, 1911.1 

Demand  almost  supplied  by  domestic  production.  Production,  110,000  to  140,000 
tons  of  beet  sugar.  Import  about  1,100  tons  (less  than  1  per  cent  of  consumption) . 
Meet  of  the  pn^uction  is  in  the  district  of  southern  Sweden. 

Consumption  per  capita  steadily  rising  for  100  years. 

Pounds  per  capita, 

1861-1870 10.74 

1871-1880 16.82 

1881-1890 23.30 

1890-1895 36.45 

1895-1900 40.74 

1909 62.14 

Production  is  protected  by  a  tariff  of  11.82  per  100  pounds  on  refined.  Also  on 
unrefined  if  No.  18  Dutch  standard  or  over.  Kaws  under  No.  18  Dutch  standard, 
$1.21  per  100  pounds  duty.  Countervailing  duties  on  sugar  from  bounty  countries. 
Sugar  production  in  Sweden  is  controlled  by  an  industrial  combination,  which  sets 
the  pnce  by  prices  abroad  and  keep  price  just  low  enough  to  make  imports  unprofit- 
able. Price  list  issued  July  7,  just  after  the  rise  in  German  and  English  markets  on 
the  1st  of  July.    (Read  full  report,  pp.  108,  109, 110.) 


Wholesale 

(per  100 

pounds). 


Cubes 

Granulated.. 


87.41 

0.1« 


Retail  (per 
pound). 


CtnU, 
8.18 
7.65 
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New  York  granulated,  5.10;  New  York  cubes,  5.35. 

Retail  prices  fixed  by  retail  dealen'  association.  Great  complaint  against  Sugar 
Trust. 

jSweden  exports  no  sugar  and  is  under  agreement  to  Brussels  convention  not  to 
export;  therefore  is  obliged  to  reduce  its  sowings,  which  it  is  doing  now  to  reduce 
the  crop  40,000  tons. 

No  polariscope  tests  for  duties. 

[Stockholm.  August  24, 1911.] 

The  sugar  industry  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  with  paid-up  capital 
o!  $36,180,000,  and  which  owns  all  Swedish  refineries  except  one. 

AH  beetHsugar  beets  «'own  in  southern  Sweden. 

August  27:  Lump,  wnolesale,  $7.70  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8.45  cents  per  pound. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  $7.30  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8.05  cents  per  pound. 

August  27:  New  York,  granulated,  5.95;   New  York,  cubes,  6.20. 

Prices  practically  the  same  all  over  the  country. 

Government  excise  tax  is  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  customhouse  duty  is 
$1.85  per  100  pounds  to  $1.03  per  100  poimds,  according  to  Dutch  standard  color. 

Retail  prices  given  for  1886  to  1910  varying  less  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Scarcely  any  sugar  imported  since  Sugar  Trust  has  controlled. 

Denmark. 

[Book  1,  Copenhagen,  July  8, 1911.] 

(A  country  from  which  much  may  be  learned  for  use  in  the  United  States.) 

1.  The  beet-sugar  industry  is  carried  on  by  two  lai^ge  companies,  owning  and  oper- 
ating seven  factories  on  near-by  islands.  (One  company  has  six  factories  and  the  ouer 
one  factory.) 

2.  Production  in  Denmark  in  1909,  62,434  tons;  in  1908,  95,116  tons,  and  in  1910-11, 
109,000  tons.     (Otto  Licht.) 

3.  Consumption  in  1909,  103,862  tons,  of  which  42,501  tons  were  imported.  Con- 
sumption per  capita,  86.42  pounds.    (According  to  Otto  Licht,  77.75  pounds.) 

4.  Importations  have  remained  unchanged  since  the  sugar  faotories  were  started  in 
1874.  Imports  in  1909-10  were  33,553  tons.  Germany  exported  to  Denmark  24,038 
tons  in  1909-10  and  in  1910-11,  7,115  tons.  (No  data  from  Denmark  in  regard  to 
imports  in  1910-11.} 

5.  Consumption  is  four  times  larger  than  in  1874  (25,765  tons  in  1874).  Per  capita 
consumption  in  1874  was  about  29  pounds. 

6.  Exports  not  mentioned.  (Given  bv  Otto  Licht  as,  in  1909-10,  5,216  tons;  in 
1908-9,  3,083  tons.) 

7.  Present  prices:  Wholesale,  best  white  granulated  (cane  and  beet),  $4.40  to  $4.49 


mnulated,  $4.85.  In  bond  price,  $3.20  per  100  pounds.)  Raw  prices  at  Oopen 
nagen  (part  cane  and  part  beet),  88°  test  to  93°  test,  $3.50  to  $3.60  per  100  pounds. 
Raw  (cane),  83.6°  test  to  94°  test,  $3.30  to  $4  per  100  pounds.  (New  York  price  of 
part  beet  and  part  cane,  $3,863  with  an  in-bona  price  oi  $2.50,  and  raw  (cane),  $3,926 
per  100  pounds,  with  an  in-bond  price  of  $2,565.)  Peruvian,  Barbados,  etc.  (cane), 
83°  test  to  96°  test  at  $3.10  to  $3.40  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  prices  vary  considerably,  usually  30  to  80  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  more. 

Wholesale  prices:  Wliite  granulated  in  1900,  $4.70  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds;  in  1905, 
$4.50  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  and  in  1910,  $4.30  to  $5.60  per  100  pounds.  Second-grade 
granulated  (all  cane),  in  1900,  $4.20  to  $4.70  per  100  pounds;  m  1905,  $4  to  $5  per  100 
pounds:  and  in  1910,  $3.90  to  $5  per  100  pounds.    (Granulated  at  New  York,  average 

Srice,  duty  paid  for  1900  was  $5,320;  in  1905,  $4,278;  and  in  1910,  $4,188.    Without 
uty,  $3,420  in  1900;  $2,378  in  1905;  and  $2,288  in  1910.) 

8.  Import  duties  are  on  refined  sugar,  polariscopic  test  above  98°,  $1.21  per  100 
pounds;  refined  sugar  above  86°  test  and  not  above  98°  test,  $0.79  per  100  pounds; 
raw  for  refining,  no  test  stated,  $0.72  per  100  pounds,  and  other  sugars  of  88°  teet  and 
less,  $0.49  per  100  pounds.  July  8:  New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  New  York  cubes, 
$5.35. 

9.  The  law  of  May  27.  1908,  places  an  internal  tax  on  the  home  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  the  refining  ot  sugar.  Tax  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar  pK>larizing  above 
98°,  $0.49  per  100  pounds  (less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound)  and  is  not  specially 
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refined.    The  tax  or  duty  on  sugar  for  refining  for  each  2.205  pounds  of  sugar  sent  to 
the  refineries  and  not  polarizing  above  96^  is  ^.63  per  100  pounds. 

pflrioo 
poonds. 

Above  96  test  up  to  96.5  test $0.6213 

Above  96.5  up  to  97  test 6394 

Above  97  up  to  97.5  test 6576 

Above  97 .5  up  to  98  test 6757 

Above  98  test ' 6939 

The  duty  adds  $0.01815  per  100  pounds  for  each  one-half  degree. 

[St.  Croix,  Danish  West  Indies,  July  21, 1911.] 

Prices  of  crystals,  96°  test  (centrifugals),  wholesale,  2.35  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.35 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound,  or  $4  per  100  pounds.  Muscovados  of  89°  test, 
wholesale,  at  2.12  cents  per  pound,  or  $2.12  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound, 
or  $3  per  100  pounds.  Imported  sugar  (white),  wholesale,  5.75  cents  per  pound  to  6.25 
cents  per  pound;  retail,  at  6  cents  to  6J  cents  per  pound. 

(St.  Thomas,  Danish  West  Indies,  July  31,  Mil.] 

Prices  of  96°^test  crystals  (centrifuffals),  wholesale,  2.85  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound; 
retail,  3^  cents  per  pound.  89°  test  Muscovados  (wholesale),  at  2.80  cents  to  2.60  cents 
per  pound;  retail,  at  3  cents  per  pound.  Imported  white  sugar  (wholesale),  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  retail,  5^  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

(Nov.  3,  1911:  Crop  1911  is  10,920  tons;  exported  to  United  States,  7,950  tons; 
Canada,  1,500  tons;  Scotland,  900  tons;  Denmark,  145  tons;  local,  425  tons.) 

Duty  on  refined  sugar  of  98°  test  is  $1 .21  per  100  pounds.  Duty  on  raws  for  refining 
is  $0.72  per  100  pounds;  internal  tax  on  home  production  above  98°  is  $0.49;  total, 
$1.21  per  100  pounds. 

Duty  on  refined,  98°  test  or  over,  is  $1.21  per  100  pounds;  internal  tax  on  home  pro- 
duction is  $0.49;  protection  to  home  industxy,  $0.72  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  home  production  is  not  sufficient  for  consumption  by  a  certain  amount 
each  year,  which  has  not  varied  much  in  the  past  25  years. 

For  this  extra  supply  required  above  consumption  consumers  must  pay  $0.72  per 
100  pounds  more  than  for  cost  of  the  home  product  of  refij^ed  if  it  is  imported  from  the 
world  markets,  or  if  the  refiner  pays  duty  on  raws  imported  for  refining  of  $0.72  per  100 
pounds  and,  in  addition,  the  tax  of  $0.49  per  100  pounds  he  must  get  from  the  con- 
sumer the  $0.72  per  100  pounds  as  well  as  tne  $0.49  tax. 

The  internal  tax  of  $0.49  per  100  pounds  is  on  the  home  production,  which  evidently 
includes  imported  raws  which  pass  through  the  refineries. 

Denmark  shows  in  several  ways  a  counterpart  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  will  merit  a  more  careful  study  than  I  can  give  it  now.  Denmark  in  25  years 
increased  its  home  production  of  beet  sugar  laiKely,  under  an  apparent  protection  of 
$0.72  per  100  pounds,  and  with  an  excise  tax  of  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  the 
consumption  has  risen  equally  as  much  in  tons,  as  well  as  in  per  capita,  until  now  the 
latter  is  much  the  same  as  tHe  United  States,  Denmark  being  86.42  pounds  and  the 
United  States  81.6  pounds. 

Best  granulated  produced  from  cane  and  beet  mixed  was  $4.49  per  100  poimds  in 
Copenhagen  July  8,  1911:  deducting  duty  of  $1.21  per  100  pounds,  theoretical  reduc- 
tion, leaves  $3.28  per  100  pounds.  Cane  granulated  in  New  York  on  July  8,  1911, 
was  $4.98  per  100  pounds,  duty  paid;  deducting  theoretical  duty  of  $1.90  leaves  $3.08 
per  100  pounds;  less  actual  duty,  $1.44,  leaves  $3.54  per  100  pounds. 

Denmark  has  made  great  progress  in  production  and  consumption  under  a  duty  of 
$1.21  per  100  pounds  on  refined  above  98°  test,  and  a  duty  on  raws  (presumably  96° 
test)  of  $0.6213  per  100  pounds,  and  an  internal  tax  on  home  production  of  $0.49  per 
100  pounds. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Denmark  appears  to  be  suitable  for  beet  culture,  as  it  is  all 
carried  on  on  a  few  small  islands,  and  none  on  the  mainland. 

The  question  of  labor  in  Denmark  versus  the  United  States  would  be  of  interest 
as  related  to,  the  remarkable  growth  of  an  industry  in  a  small  country. 

The  influence  of  the  entire  Denmark  sugar  industry,  home  and  foreign,  is  in  the 
control  of  only  two  companies. 

Denmark  does  not  adhere  to  the  Brussels  convention.  It  is  a  study  by  itself, 
different  from  European  countries  generally  and  not  much  different  in  several  ways 
from  the  United  States. 
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Denmark's  methods  applied  to  the  United  States  would  mean — 

1.  A  duty  of  11.21  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  above  98*^  test,  lor  direct 
consumption. 

2.  A  duty  of  10.72  per  100  pounds  on  imported  raw  sugar  for  refining. 

3.  A  government  tax  on  me  domestic  cane  and  beet  production,  Porto  Rican, 
Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Islands  production,  brought  into  the  United  States,  of 
10.49  per  100  pounds  ^about  one-half  cent  per  pound). 

4.  An  adjustment  oi  Cuban  reciprocity. 


I 


A  duty  on  107  pounds  raws  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  at  10.72  per  100  pounds 

for  raws,  equals |0. 77 

Internal  tax 49 

Per  100  pounds  refined L  26 

Present  Unitea  States  duty  on  107  x)ound8  Cuban  raws  (96  test)  to  make  100 
pounds  refined,  at  $1,348  per  100  poimds 1. 45 

Difference — saving  to  consumer  per  100  pounds , 19 

If  duty  on  Cuba  96  test  sugar  is  fixed  at  $0.72  per  100  pounds  and  20  per  cent  reci- 
procity continued,  the  duty  on  sugar  from  other  countries  would  be  10.90  per  lOO 
pounds  (10.90  less  20  per  cent,  18=$0.72). 

The  revenue  to  the  United  States  Government  from  a  duty  of  10.72  on  imported 
foreign  raws  and  a  consumption  tax  of  $0.49  on  home  production  based  on  the  1910 
consumption  would  amount  to  $18,000,000  on  1,637,780  tons  produced  in  the  United 
States  (Beet,  cane,  etc.),  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Philippines,  and  $46,000,000  on 
1,712,575  tons  imported  from  Cuba  and  other  foreign  countries,  a  total  of  $64,000,000. 

France. 
[Book  2,  p.  2,  Bordeaux,  July  34, 1911.] 

One  franc  equals  19.3  cents]  100  kilos  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Raws,  100^  test;  consumption  tax,  $2.19;  tax  on  refining,  $0,175;  inspection  tax, 
$0,007;  total  taxes,  $2,372  per  100  pounds.  The  grades  quoted  are  lump  (ioaf),  cubes 
(cut)  granulated  for  refined  and  No.  3  crystals  98^  standard  for  raws.  Loaf  sogar 
standard  for  refined.  No.  ^  crystals  (raws)  98^  test  Ro  to  refiners  in  the  north  of 
France  or  to  warehouses  in  Paris  at  8.26  cents  (cost,  July  18, 1911).  Government  tax 
on  98°  is  2.15  cents,  making  total  cost  to  refiners  5.41  cents. 

If  No.  3  crystals  are  exported  in  natural  state,  the  customs  authorities  grant  an 
exportation  certificate  of  2.15  cents  per  100  potmds.  The  net  export  price  of  No.  3 
crystals  of  98°  test  is  3.26  cents. 

(There  is  in  France  another  e^rade  of  crystals  called  No.  3  white  crystals  ''extra," 
which  go  into  direct  consumption.  There  are  few,  if  any,  raw-beet  sugars  of  88^ 
analysis  and  94°  polariscope  made  in  France  for  export.) 

No.  3  crystals  (raw  98°)  delivered  to  refiners  cost  5.41  cents.  July  18  the  Paris 
quotation  for  refined,  as  stated  at  Bordeaux,  was  6.08  cents.  The  difference  covering 
cost  of  refining  98°  white  raws  and  the  profit  was  0.67  cent. 

Cents. 

July  18,  cost  of  refined  (loaf  standard)  at  refinery  in  Paris 6. 08 

Government  tax  on  refining  added  to  invoice  (2  francs  per  100  kilos) 175 

Government  tax  for  inspection  0.08  francs  per  100  kilos 007 

Refined  delivered  at  refinery,  Paris 6. 262 

July  18,  refined  wholesale  price  at  Bordeaux 6. 60 

Transportation  and  chaises,  ParL?  to  Bordeaux 338 

Refiners  either  buy  raws  98°  test  at  5.41  cents  tax  of  2.15*cent8  paid,  and  not  pay 
2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product,  or  else  buy  the  raws  at  3.26  cents  without  tax  ana 
pay  2.19  cents  on  the  refined  product.  In  the  first  instance  there  would  be  taxes  of 
2.15  cents  and  0.175  cent  and  0.007  cent,  a  total  of  $2,832  taxes  per  100  pounds  on 
refined.  In  the  last  case  the  taxes  would  be  2.19  cents  plus  0.175  and  0.007  cent,  or 
$2,372  on  refined. 


lat 
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SUMMARY. 

Com])ari0on  on  coet  of  refining  in  Fiance  and  the  United  States.    French  refiners 

Ay  for  103  pounds  98^  test  raws,  at  5.41  cents  per  pound  to  make  100  pounds  of  granu- 
ated,  equals  5.67  cents.  They  sell  refined  per  lOO*^  test  at  6.08  cents  and  have  left 
to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  0.41  cent,  excluding  loss  in  weight. 

If  the  United  States  refiners  buy  96*^  test  raws  at  5.lS  cents  per  pound  (the  United 
States  market  difference  of  value  between  98^  and  96°  test  is  0.125  cent  per  pound), 
0.0625  in.bond,  he  pays  for  107  pounds  to  make  100  pounds  refined,  5.65  cents.  He 
sells  the  refined  at  same  price  as  Paris,  say  6.08  cents,  and  thus  the  United  States 
refiner  would  have  to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit,  excluding  loss  in  weight,  0.43 
cent). 

If  the  American  refiner  buys  96°  test  raws  at  5.28  cents  he  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0.88  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6.16  cents. 

The  French  refiner  buys  98°  test  raws  at  5.41  cents  and  adds  for  difference  between 
raws  and  refined,  0.67  cent,  and  sells  refined  at  6.262  cents. 

The  French  refiners  obtain  $0,102  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  United  States 

refiner.    Where  the  difference  between  raws  and  refined  goes  higher  or  lower  in  either 

country  the  figures  change  accordingly,  but  I  take  it  that  a  difference  of  67  cents  as 

against  88  cents  in  the  iJnited  States  is  a  minimum  comparison.    The  United  States 

refiner  loses  7  pounds  in  working  at  5.28  cents,  or  0.369  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  French  refiner  loses  3  pounds  in  working  at  5.41  cents,  or  0.162  cent  per  100 

pounds.    The  United  States  refiners'  excess  loss  in  working  96  test  is  0.207  cent  per 

100  pounds.    The  United  States  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is  0.877  cent; 

in  France,  0.67  cent.    The  difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  the  United  States 

and  France  in  the  United  States,  0.21  cent  per  100  pounds,  is  the  difference  between 

the  loss  of  7  poimds  and  3  pounds  in  working,  or  0.207  cent. 

Cents. 

New  York  quotation,  cubes,  on  July  18,  1911 5. 50 

Lees  2  per  cent 11 

Net 5.39 

Centrifugals,  96°  test,  c.  f.,  sellers,  July  18, 1911 3.00* 

French  charge  tax,  96°  test,  per  100  pounds 2. 09 

5.09 


107  pounds  (96°  test,  at  5.09  cents),  cost  of  raws  to  refiners  if  pay  French  tax  . .  5. 44 
United  States  cost  of  refining,  excluding  loss  in  weight 43 


Per  pound 5. 87 

Cents. 

French  tax  on  refining 0. 175 

French  tax,  inspection 007 

.182 


United  States  cost  of  100  pounds  refined  on  French  basis 6. 052 

New  York  quotation  for  granulated  July  18, 1911 5. 047 

Higher  cost  on  French  basis  to  consumers,  per  pound 1. 005 

New  York  quotation  for  granulated  July  18, 1911 5. 15 

2  per  cent 103 

Net 5.047 


Centrifugals,  96°  test,  4.36  cents.    Difference,  0.243  cents. 

5.44  cents. 
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Loaf  sugar  y  July  18  y  1911. 
[Cents  per  pound.] 


Cities. 


Wholesale. 

6.60 
7.02 
6.20 

No  price. 
6.29 
6.31 
6.34 

No  price. 
5.85 

.=>.91 
6.08 
6.25 
6.21 
6.00 
8.42 

4.80 
8.33 

Retail. 

7.25 

7.28 
7.00 
6.67 
6.84 
6.58 
7.00 
5.89 
6.36 

6.80 
6.56^.99 
6.57 
6.35 
6.25 
8.56 

5.00 
No  price. 

Diflaence. 

0.65  cents. 

New  York,  5.92,  Kranulatecl: 
0.155:  Paris,  granulated, 
6.36. 

■ 

Subject  to  certain  taxes  in 
Algiers  (p.  67). 

Native  refined  white  sugar. 
(Crystals  No.  3  sent  to 
France.) 

Bordeaux 

Cognac  (Sept.  I) 

Grenoble. 

Havre 

Lyons 

Marseille 

Nice 

Nantes 

Paris  (June  10) 

Roubaix 

Rhelm 

Rouen  (July  10) 

St.  Etlenne  (July  20) ^ 

St.  Pierre 

Algiers 

Guadeloupe 

Tahiti 


Wholesale  price  of  98°  test  raws  from  manufacturers  delivered  at  refineries,  3.26 
cents  per  pound  without  tax;  2.15  cents  per  pound  equals  tax.  Cost  with  tax,  5.41 
cents  per  pound. 

[Book  2,  page  3,  Bordeaux.] 

Refined  follows  raw  with  slight  fluctuations  (same  as  United  States),  being  at  retail 
7  francs  ($0.6125  per  100  pounds)  above  wholesale. 

Basis  for  refined  is  loaf  sugar.  July  18,  1911,  loaf  sugar  at  Paris  was  $6.08;  tax  on 
refining,  0.175  cent;  inspection  tax,  0.007  cent;  raw  sugar  98**  test,  0.338.  Differ- 
ence between  raws  98°  and  refined  100°,  6.600  cents. 

No.  3  raw  crystals  98°  test  (basis  of  raws),  without  tax,  per  100  pounds: 

1880 $5. 09  -$6.  67 

1885 3.  33  -  4.  56 

1890 2.  72  -  3.  42 

1895 2. 191-  2.  95 

1900 2. 28  -  2.  60 

1905 2. 02  -  3.  95 

1910 2. 54  -  4. 12 

By  months,  1911:  Raws,  January.  $2.70  per  100  pounds;  February,  $2.51;  March, 
$2.97;  April,  $3.09;  May,  $3.06;  June,  $3.10;  July  (18).  $3.26. 

[Book  2,  p.  4,  Cognac,  July  15, 1911.] 

La  Rochelle  is  the  typical  city  of  this  district.  Four  forms  of  sugar  sold  here.  ( 'u^ 
loaf  (cubes)  sells  at  $7*28  per  100  pounds  at  retail.  Broken  sugar  (the  small  irregula^ 
pieces  after  cutting  the  loaves  into  cubes)  retails  at  $6.81  per  100  pounds.  Crystal* 
lized  (No.  3  extra)  retails  at  $6.36.  Light  brown  (Cassonade),  $5.91  per  100  pounds 
retail  (this  is  a  low  grade  granulated).  Wholesale  prices  are  $0,175  to  $0,268  per  100 
pounds  less. 

Sugar  is  sold  in  1  pound  If  ounces,  2  pounds  3J  ounces,  11  pounds  §  ounce,  55 

pounds  2  ounces,  110.23-pound  packages,  and  in  loaves  (pyramids)  22  pounds  }  ounce, 

to  26  pounds  7  ounces  and  in  sacks  220.46  pounds.    There  may  be  eitner  cane  or  beet 

sugar.    Prices  vary  from  1  to  2  cents  for  granulated  in  the  poorer  quarter  of  the  city. 

No  local  taxes  here. 

[Book  2,  p.  5,  Grenoble,  June  29, 1911.) 

Buying  and  selling  regulated  at  Paris  for  this  city  and  Province.  The  little  differ- 
ence in  prices  throughout  France  turns  upon  the  difference  in  cost  of  transportation, 
according  to  distance  from  distributing  center. 

(Present  prices  Paris  refiners'  prices,  page  6.) 

Loaf,  $5.70  per  100  pounds,  including  Government  tax,  $2.19.  Add  0.182  per  100 
pounds  for  remiing  tax  equals  $5,882  per  100  pounds  at  Paris.  To  this  add  0.318  as 
cost  of  transportation  to  Grenoble  equals  $6.20  per  100  pounds.  Six  dollars  and 
thirty  cents  per  100  pounds  is  ohaiged  oy  wholesalers;  0.10  per  100  pounds  is  profit  to 
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wholesalers.    Seven  dollars  is  charged  by  retailers,  leaving  a  profit  of  0.70  per  100 
pounds  to  retailers. 

No.  3  (98°  test)  at  Paris,  per  100  pounds,  wholesale $5.33 

Grenoble. 5. 66 

Freight '^ 

Retail  prices  of  cut  loaf  (cubes)  quite  uniform  at  about  7  cents  per  pound.  The 
profit  shared  by  the  wholeKder  and  retailer  is  very  small,  about  1  cent  on  3  pounds. 
One  house  says,  ''only  carried  because  of  other  articles.'*  Some  retailers  decUne  to 
sell  sugar  unless  some  other  article  is  bought  with  it. 

[Book  2,  page  8,  Havre,  June  29, 1911.] 

Havre  is  not  a  sugar  market,  but  only  a  port  of  transit  for  Paris,  which  is  the  one 
and  dominating  market  of  the  country.  All  sales  at  Havre  are  on  account  of  Paris 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  preceding  day's  Paris  quotations.  All  prices  quoted  at  Havre 
are  Paris  prices.  These  prices  on  June  29  were:  Wholesale,  cane  crude,  $4.56  per 
100  pounds;  lidit  brown,  $5.08;  and  light  brown  crystals,  $5.51;  white  crystals,  $5.61; 
retail,  lump  cuoes,  Say  refineries,  6.57  cents  per  pound;  in  cardboard  boxes,  Lebanos, 
6.13  cents  per  pound;  French  beet-root  sugar  m  100  pound  cases,  3.09  cents,  plus 
tax  of  2.19  cents  equals  5.28  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  '*in  powdfer"  (raws):  Custom  duties,  from  French  colonies,  $2.19  per  100 
pounds  of  100  per  cent  not  less  than  65°  from  French  colonies,  which  on  refining  will 
produce  98°  or  less,  $2.65  per  100  pounds;  on  refining  will  produce  more  than  98°, 
$2.99  per  100  pounds.  (Meaning  raws  of  98°  polariscope  pay  $2.65  with  0.022  per 
pound  reduction.) 

Home  protection  against  colony  sugar  98°  test,  0.46  cent  per  100  pounds;  against 
foreign  sugar  98°  test,  0.80  cent  per  IW)  pounds. 

[Book  2,  page  10,  Lyons,  July  1, 1911.] 

Wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar  No.  3  crystallized  is  regulated  here  by  the  Sugar  Bourse 
of  Paris,  which  fixes  prices  every  day.  Tax,  2.19  cents  on  100°  test,  2.15  cents  on 
98°  test,  2.13  cents  on  97°  test,  2.11  cents  on  96°  test.  June  29,  1911.  No.  3  at  Paris, 
3.116  cents;  State  tax  (97°),  2.136  cents,  indicates  97  test.  Freight  (by  water),  0.105 
cent;  commission,  0.050  cent;  total,  5.406  cents.  Freight  (by  rail),  0.108  cent 
more  equals  cost  at  Lyons,  5.514  cents.  (Cost  of  cut  loaf,  cubes,  on  page  12.)  '*Say  " 
refined  sells  at  $0,108  per  100  pounds  more  than  the  Lebanos  sugar,  due  to  old  refinmg 
system  in  use  in  Say  refinery,  which  causes  more  waste  than  new  methods. 

Cost  of  "Say"  sugar  at  Paris  (raws),  $3,111  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  refining,  includ- 
ing State  tax,  $2,844;  refining  tax  and  operating  tax,  $0,181;  freight  by  rau>  $0,154; 
cut  loaf  in  11.02-pound  boxes,  $6,290  per  100  pounds;  cost  of  Lebaudy  refined,  $6.16, 
or  $0.13  less  per  100  pounds. 

Above  in  light  pasteboard  boxes  of  112  pounds. 

If  loaf  is  cut  and  in  2.2-pound  boxes,  it  costs  $0,129  more  per  100  pounds  (^  cent 
per  pound^.  Granulated  is  6.16  cents  in  addition  to  transportation  charges  of  0.15 
cent,  equal  to  6.31  cents  per  pound  in  cotton  bags  of  110.23  and  220.46  pounds.  Whole- 
salers sell  to  retail  grocers  at  $0,435  to  $0,875  profit  per  100  pounds.  Grocers  sell  to 
consumers  in  loaves  at  6.848  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  7  cents  per  poimd;  cut 
loaf  in  small  cubes,  7  cents  per  pound;  powdered,  7  cents  per  pound;  and  broken 
cut  loaf  pieces,  6.14  cents,  urocery  stores  sell  sugar  as  a  leader  at  small  profits  and 
sometimes  at  a  loss. 

Sugar  for  export  does  not  pay  the  State  tax  of  $4.71  ($2,136  per  100  pounds  for  97° 
test  raws  per  220  pounds). 

Average  wholesale  prices  at  Lyons  at  5-year  intervals  were: 


Kinds. 

1886      . 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 

1911 

Raw.  97*  test 

1 
CenU. 

7.64 

1 

9.05  1 
11.30  , 

Cmts. 
8.82 

10.46 
10.90 

Cent*. 
8.11 

9.24 
10.40 

8.85 
10.40 

Cents. 

8.14 

9.60 
10.40 

9.41 
10.40 

Cents. 
4.79 

5.44 
6.12 

5.36 
6.22 

Cents. 
5.53 

Catcabes: 

"Wbolfwile , 

6.40 

RetaU 

6.68 

Granulated: 

Wholesale 

6.41 

Retail 

; 

6.53 

! 

Taxes  reduced  in  1891. 

No  local  taxes  now.    There  was  a  heiwy  State  tax  (war  tax)  in  1870-71,  following 
the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
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[Book,  MaraeiUe,  July  7, 1911,  and  Jaly  19, 1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  June  30,  1911. 

No.  3  (standard  for  raws),  $3,118  per  100  pounds,  plus  tax  2.19  cents  equals  5.308 
cents  per  100  pounds  (p.  22).  Raws  88**,  2.856  cents  per  100  pounds  plu6  tax  2.19 
cents,  equals  5.046  cents  per  pound. 

Note. — Lyons  adds  2.136  cents  for  State  tax. 

Wholesale  refined  cubes,  6.13  cents. 

Crjrstallized  No.  3  extra  (granulated),  5.50  cents. 

Refined  tax  on  both  grades,  0.175  cent. 

Operating  tax  on  both  grades,  0.007  cent. 

Wholesale  price  cubes,  6.315  cents;  No.  3  extra,  5.682  cents. 

Retail  price  cubes,  6.55  cents;  No.  3  extra,  6.15  cents. 

Average  prices  atfive^ear  periods  for  25  years  (wholesale). 


Raw  No.  3  (standard). 


1911 


1906. 


1901 


1896 


18B1 


1885 


98  test: 

Cost 

Tax 

Refined  cubes  cost 

Refining  tax 

Operating  tax 

Crystallized  No.  3 

Average  retail  prices: 

Cubes 

Extra  crystallized  No.  3. . . 
Gkyvemment  consumption  tax. 


I 

Oenta. 

2.94 
2.19 

Oenta. 
2.25 
2.19 

Centt. 
2.28 
5.25 

Oenta. 
2.67 
5.25 

Oenta. 
3.22 
5.25 

Genu, 
3.12 
4.38 

5.13 

4.44 

7.58 

7.92 

8.47 

7.60 

6.09 
.179 
.007 

5.45 
.179 
.007 

9.44 
.087 
.003 

! 

ft.  276 
5.66 

5.636 
4.72 

9.53 
8.05 

9.23 
8.01 

9.85 
8.58 

&80 
7.S2 

0.62 
6.21 
2.19 


&96 

5.44 
2.19 


9.80 
8.30 
5.26 


0.52 
8.30 
5.25 


10.16 

9.00 

8.84 

7.71 

5.25 

4.38 

Tax  reduced  in  1901. 


[Book  2,  p.  26.] 


Both  raw  and  refined  sold  here.  Raws  nearly  all  from  French  colonies  and  are  sub- 
ject to  same  duties  as  native  beet-root  sugar.    Three  qualities  are  sold. 

No.  1,  white  crystallized:  This  sugar  is  resold  now  at  about  $3.10  per  100  pounds 
following  the  official  type  crystal  No.  3  of  Paris  market  for  white  sugar  the  standard  of 
raw  sugar  in  France  ana  about  98  per  cent  raw.  Three  dollars  and  ten  cents  makes  it 
equal  to  about  3  cents  on  96  test  (3.02  cents)  not  including  duty  of  2.19  cents  per  100 
pounds  and  100°  test. 

No.  2,  brown,  crystallized  is  about  $3  per  100  pounds  for  98®  French  yield,  equal 
to  $2.84  per  100  pounds  for  96  test  not  including  duty  of  25  francs  $2.19  per  100  pounds 
($0,022  off  for  each  degree.) 

No.  3,  sirups  sugar,  French  standard,  70®  equals  parity  of  85®  America  4 J  cents 
duty  included.    (The  retail  prices  refer  to  raws  above  mentioned,  page  25.) 

Retail  prices  would  include  all  duties  and  taxes. 

Actual  market  prices  for  refined  sugar:  Loaf  (cones)  5.89  cents  per  pound;  cubes, 
6.06  cents  to  6.21  cents. 

Sold  in  paper  boxes  of  various  sizes.    No  local  tax  on  siigar. 

[Book  2,  p.  27,  France,  Nantes.] 

Owing  to  difference  in  values  of  French  and  foreign  sugars  it  was  possible  to  import 
this  year  into  France  foreign  raw  sugar  from  nonbounty-paying  countries,  but  Ameri- 
can raw  or  refined  could  not,  under  present  French  legislation,  enter  into  France. 
•  Last  year  French  sugar  industries  protested  against  the  importation  into  England 
of  American  refined  sugar  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Brussels  convention.  The 
Brussels  convention  has  many  adversaries  in  Fiance. 

French  legif«lation  has  already  provided  a  raising  of  duties  in  order  to  preeerve  the 
national  industrj'  against  imports  from  present  nonbounty-paying  countries  who, 
after  the  breaking  up  of  the  convention  should  again  resume  paying  bounties  on  pro- 
duction. 

[Nice,  Sept.  9, 1911.] 

The  fall  in  prices  in  1904  was  duo  Lo  reduction  of  taxes  and  failure  of  several  large 
speculators.    (See  table,  p.  32.) 
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[Book  2,  p.  34,  Nice,  July  5, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  used,  but  about  6»500  tons  of  refined  consumed  annually,  of  which 
3.500  tons  come  from  Marseille,  and  is  mostly  cane  sugar;  2,500  tons  come  irom  Paris, 
cniefly  beet,  and  the  rest  from  other  French  refineries. 

Sold  in  bags,  110  to  220  pounds;  loaf,  11  to  22  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  bag  sugar  are  6.12  cents  to  6.21  cents  per  pound,  and  retail  about 
6^  cents  per  pound  in  laige  and  7  cents  in  small  quantities. 

Wholesale  prices  of  lump  sugar  sold  in  pasteboard  boxes,  2.2  to  11  pounds  each,  or 
wooden  boxes  of  132  pounds^  at  $6.34  to  $6.38,  and  retails  at  a  little  over  7  cents  per 
pound.  In  different  localities  retail  prices  vary  1  cent  over  or  1  cent  under  pnces 
auoted  for  Nice,  according  to  freight  and  rentals.  No  local  taxes  in  this  consular 
aistrict,  but  Government  taxes  of  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  which  is  included  in  the  above 
prices.    In  other  cities  the  tax  is  given. 

Table  showing  prices  of  sugar  at  Paris  and  Nice  during  the  last  24  years. 


Years. 


ICarket  price  for 
unrefined  at  Paris 
(per  100  pounds). 


Highest. 


Wholesale  price  re- '  Wholesale  price  re- 
fined at  Paris      ,       fined  at  T^  ice 
(per  100  pounds).  ■   (per  100  pounds). 


Retail  price  refined 

at  Nice 

(per  i>ound). 


Lowest.    Hlgliest.  i  Lowest.  '  Highest.    Lowest  I  Highest. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1885. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910. 


S4.52 

4.19 
6.11 
3.57 
3.84 
3.77 
4.79 
3.59 
3.10 
3.49 
2.93 
2.93 
3.65 
3.45 
2.76 
2.35 
2.38 
3.86 
4.09 
2.64 
2.64 
2.98 
3.28 
4.25 


S2.88 
3.26 
2.88 
2. 88 
3.12 
3.25 
3.24 
2.30 
2.26 
2.35 
2.30 
2.64 
2.49 
2.44 
2.40 
2.80 
2.19 
2.13 
2.13 
2.14 
2.28 
2.49 
2.60 
2.59 


$10.50 

10.10 

n.70 

9.88 

9.  .57 


18.11 
9.43 
9.52 
9.34 
9.57 


$10,70 
10.80 
12.40 
10.60 
10.70 


S9.29 
10.20 
10.25 
10.00 
10.29 


11.10 

11.00 

9.34 

9.47 

9.25 

9.m 

9.70 
9.84 
9.25 
8.75 

8.66 


6.98 
5.53 
5.44 
5.71 
6.07 
6.98 


9.61 

11.80 

8.93 

10.70 

8.79 

10.00 

8.79 

10.20 

8.43 

9.97 

9.28 

10.30 

9.38 

10.40 

9.11 

10.50 

8.66 

9.97 

8.39 

9.47 

5.11 

9.38 

4.98 

5.17 

7.71 

5.08 

6.25 

5.03 

6.10 

5.33 

G.44 

5.44 

6.80 

5.86 

7.71 

10.40 
9.66 
9.52 
9.52 
9.16 
9.93 

10.10 
9.84 
9.38 
9.11 
5.89 


5. 
5. 


71 

89 


10.113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.113 
.117 
.113 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.108 
.997 
.997 


Lioweat. 


5.80 
5.76  ! 
6.12  ! 
6.16 
6.53  ! 


.816 
.680 
.680 
.680 
.725 
.771 


10.104 
.108 
.108 
.106 
.106 
.108 
.10^ 
.104 
.997 
.997 
.997 
.104 
.104 
.104 
.997 
.952 
.635 
.589 
.635 
.635 
.635 
.635 
.635 
.680 


[Book  2,  p.  36,  Paris,  June  30, 1911.] 

1.  Consumption  comes  from  (1)  French  beet  induetrv',  (2)  imports  from  French 
colonies,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  foreign  countries. 

2.  Piroduction  of  campaign,  1908-9,  on  14,700,722  acres  of  land  was  5,949,301  tons 
beets,  or  723,082  tons  raw  sugar.  Estimated  on  basis  of  refined  product;  metric  ton 
is  2,204.6  potmds.) 

Production,  1909-10: 

Imports,  1909,  101,728  tons  of  raw  sugar,  of  which  99,576  tons  from  French  colonies 
(Martinique,  Mayotti,  Reunion,  Guadaloupe)  and  2,152  tons  foreign  countries. 
Also,  in  1909,  imports  of  841  tons  refined  ffom  Egypt,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

3.  Tne  total  sugar  supply  of  France  from  all  sources  for  an  average  year  was  825,790 
tons,  against  which  was  exported  and  reexported  83,736  tons  of  native  imported  raws 
and  142,430  tons  of  refined,  leaving  the  approximate  consumption  of  France  599,322 
tons  (2,240  pounds). 

4.  Import  duties:  Sugar  in  powder  (semirefined  crystals  No.  3)  from  French  colo- 
nies, $2.19  per  100  pounds  per  100°  (minimum  being  65°);  $0.0222  per  100  pounds 
per  aegree,  less  duty  from  100°  polariscope  test. 

Sugar  from  foreign  countries  which  will  produce  in  refining  98°  or  less,  $2.66  per 
100  potmds;  which  will  produce  in  refining  over  98°,  $2.88. 

5.  There  are  no  local  taxes  on  sugar  brought  into  JParts  and  no  bounties  paid  since 
Bnusels  convention. 

6.  Present  internal-revenue  tax  in  France  fixed  by  law  of  January  22,  1903,  as 
follows:  "On  raw  or  refined,  $2.19  per  100  pounds.'* 
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7.  Sugar  for  g^eneral  consumption  is  classified  in  two  groups:  (1)  Refined  white^ 
which  is  sold  in  loaves  or  cut  into  cubes  for  use  in  coffee  or  tea;  (2)  what  is  known 
as  white  No.  3  extra,  in  crystals,  which  is  the  standard  household  sugar  for  the  mftjor- 
ity  of  the  population. 

Wholesale  prices  June  10,  1911,  compare  with  same  date  in  1910  and  1909,  as  follows: 


1911 



5.85 

1910 

t 

Cent*. 
6.63 

f 
1909       - 

1 

New  York  (nei). 

1911 

1910 

1909 

Refined  white  (with  duty): 
Loaves  and  cubes 

1 

Genu.    1 
5.40 

CenU. 

5.145 
4.90 

Genu. 

5.346 
5.099 

OenU. 
4.8S1 

Granulated 

4.603 

White  No.  3  raw  in  crystals, 

without  tax. . 

3.08 

3.90 

2.72  .. 

1 

Retail  prices  at  Paris  on  June  3^  1911. 

The  following  grades  and  designations  are  sold .    The  retail  prices  of  each  on  June  29 , 
1911,  as  follows: 


1.  Rnflned  white: 

In  loaves 

1 

Paris  retail 
price. 

CenU. 
6.36 
6.36 
6.82 
6.36 
6.83 
5.91 
6.36 

New  York 

reflnen' 

price, 

CenU. 

Small  cubes 

5.145 

Flat  blocks 

i^owdered 

4.996 

Fine  powdered - 

White  No.  3  crystals 

% _-  .. 

^4.655 

2.  Cassanades  * 

Lieht-brown  granulated 

*4.90 

Cassanades  gray  granulated 

6.91 

1  German  granulated. 

t  Consul  writes  this  is  granulated  sugar. 

'  Cane  graimlatad. 

Brown  and  crystallized  sugars  are  sold  at  wholesale  in  110-pound  bags  and  at  retail 
in  bulk  of  any  Quantity  desired. 
Cuben  are  sola  in  pasteboard  boxes  2.2  to  22  pounds. 
Loaf  is  sold  in  cases  of  2.2  pounds. 
For  Paris  quotations  for  granulated  for  a  series  of  years  see  Nice. 

[Book  2,  p.  41,  Hheims,  July  1, 19U.1 

Wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar,  $5.24  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  refined  sugar,  $6.08  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  raw  sugar,  tax  paid,  $5.64  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  price  of  refinea  sugar  cut  in  lumps,  $6.12,  $6.56,  and  $6.99  per  100  pounds. 
Quite  frequently  sold  at  or  below  cost  in  order  to  attract  customers. 

Lump  is  in  paper  boxes  of  2.2  and  11  pounds  and  in  cases  of  22,  65,  and  110  pounds. 

Raw  sugar  is  delivered  in  linen  (cloth)  bags  of  220.46  pounds.  Loaf  sugar  comes 
in  conically  shaped  pieces  weighing  about  24.2  pounds.  Granulated  and  powdered 
is  packed  id  linen  bags  of  220.46  pounds  or  in  paper  boxes  holding  2.20  and  11.02 
pounds. 

Xo  local  taxes  impos(»d  on  sugar,  and  no  bounty  given  by  Government. 

[Book  2,  p.  42,  Roubaix,  July  24, 1911.] 

No  local  taxes,  but  there  is  a  (Tovemmcnt  tax  of  0.175  cent  per  100  pounds  (called 
elsewhere  refiners'  tax),  which  is  paid  at  the  sugar  factory  or  mill  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, but  applies  only  on  refined  sugar.    (Refiners  pay  Government  tax  direct.) 

Wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar:  July,  1911,  3.32  cents.  Futures,  August,  3.37  cents; 
September,  3.33  cents;  October-December,  2.97  cents;  October-January,  1912,  2.d8 
centxs;  and  January- April,  1912,  3.07  cents. 

Present  price» of  refined  sugar  at  wholesale  are  6.21  cents  per  100  pounds,  including 
duties  of  $2.36  per  100  pounds;  say,  (Tovemment,  $2.19;  State  tax,  $0,175;  refinerr 
ax,  $0,007;  total,  $2,382. 

Raw  sugar,  wholesale  price,  5.69  ceuta  per  100  pounds,  including  duty  of  2.19  ceuta 

r  100  pounds. 
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Prices  of  refined  9ugar. 

(Book  2,  p.  42.] 


Wholesale. !     Retail. 


I      Centi. 

In  boxes,  11  pounds 6. 15 

In  boxes,  2.2  pounda I  6. 25 

In  cases,  110-132  pounds 6. 16 

In  oases,  55-66  pounds 6. 21 

In  cases.  22  pounds fi.25 

Loafsuj^ 5.91 

Broken  (Large  and  in  saclcs) 5. 68 

Broken  (medium  and  in  sacks) '  5. 68 

Broken  (small  and  In  sacks) 5. 68 

Powdered 5. 64 

Granulated i  5.47 

Granulated  powder -  5. 53 


Cents. 


6.80 


6.80 
0.35 


0.80 
6.35 
6.80 


[Book  2,  p.  44,  Rouen,  July  3, 1911.] 

Wholesale  pricee  of  July  1,  1911,  are  (January  1  to  May  1  prices  were  about  10.17 
per  100  pounds  lower):  Raw  sugar,  one  grade  only,  $3.10  per  100  pounds  without  tax. 

Refined  sugar,  wholesale,  powdered,  pure  m  sacks,  220.4  pounds,  6.33  cents  per 
pound  and  7  cents  retail  in  1-pound  bags.  Powdered  in  paper  boxes,  2.2  pounds, 
6.55  cents  wholesale.  Crystallized  (coarse  crystals)  sacks,  220.4  pounds,  5.35  cents 
wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  paper  boxes,  11  pounds,  each  6.55  cents 
wholesale  and  6.57  retail.  Cut  sugar  in  2.2-pound  paper  boxo.'<,  6.66  cents  wholesale. 
Irregular  sugars,  odds  and  ends  of  cut  loai,  6.07  cents  wholesale  and  6.13  cents  retail. 
The  gross  weight  of  sack  and  sugar  is  paid  for.  Net  weight  when  in  boxes.  Above 
prices  include  following  charges:  Refining  tax  (droit  de  rafinage),  0.175  cent  per  100 
pounds;  State  tax  (droit  de  exescice),  0.007  cent,  and  transportation  charges  to 
Kouen,  0.109  cent,  a  total  of  0.291  cent  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  1001  to  1910 y  inclusive,  at  St.  Etienne. 


'     White, 
No.  3, 
98*  raws. 

KeAned    ' 
loaf.       ; 

1 
1 
[ 
18.88 
8.30 
8.18  , 
4.78 
6.02 
4.95 
5.03 
5.49 
5. 4V, 
(5. «) 

Retail 
refined. 

1901 

12.  ft) 

19.97 

1008 

l.Sfi 

9.52 

19Q3 

2. 20 

9.07 

1004 

2.40 

O.90 

1005 

3. 03 

6.80 

1006 

, 2..1C) 

5.44 

1007 

2.36 

5.44 

1006 

2. 80 

5.90 

1909 

2. 72 

5.90 

1010 

'              3.84 

7. 26 

The  roux  cuite,  B8**,  ia  used  in  manufacture  of  confectionery. 

Prices  of  refined  and  raws  at  retail  during  10  yoars,  1901-1910,  averaged  7.25  cents 
per  pound  for  refined  and  4.54  centi<  per  pound  for  raws. 

No  local  taxes;  conditions  such  that  sufjars  may  be  purcha.«!ed  an  chea])  in  .smallest 
hamlet  as  in  the  largest  grocery  store  in  the  city. 


WHOLESALE   AND    KETAIL   PRICES   OP  81  OAK    .\T   ROl'EK,    FRANCE. 

Wholesale  pricei  extending  back  to  1898  are  given  herewith;  those  of  years  previous 
to  this  date  could  not  be  obtained.  Retail  prices  follow  clo^iely  these  price?,  as  there 
are  few  grocers  who  attempt  t^)  make  any  profit  on  sugar,  selling  it  prac^tically  at  cost. 
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Wholesale  prices. 

RAW  SUGAR. 


Year. 


Per  100  kilos. 


Frana. 

1896 '  76.33 

1809 78.33 

1900 80.33 

1901 78.33 

1902 (50.33 

1003 48.33 

1004 58.83 

1905 45.33 

1906.... 46.33 

1907 47.33 

1906 47.83 

1900 53.83 

1910 65.33 


Per  220.4 
pounds. 


Per  pound. 


CtnU. 

814.73 

e.G8 

15.12 

6.86 

15.50 

7.03 

15.12 

&86 

13.38 

6.07 

9.33 

4.23 

11.36 

5.15 

8.76 

3.07 

8.75 

X97 

9.13 

4.14 

9.23 

4.10 

10.30 

4.71 

10.68 

4.85 

REFINED  SUGAR  (CRYSTALLIZED). 


1808 

00.33  ' 
101.33  , 
06.33 
87.33 
01.33 
54.33 
64.05 
54.33  , 
56.33  1 
58.45 
59.58 
69.70 
64.08  1 
1 

810.17 
10.56 
18.69 
16.85 
17.63 

ia48 

12.53 
ia48 

laos 

11.28 
11.50 
13.45 
12.37 

8.00 

1899 

8.87 

1900 

8.43 

1901 

7.64 

1902 

8.00 

1903 

4.75 

1904 

S.68 

1905 

4.75 

1906 

4.85 

1907 

5.12 

1908 , 

5.22 

1900 

6.10 

1910 

5.61 

CUT  SUGAR. 

113.33 

112.33 

109.  a3 

103.33 

101.33 

64.33 

72.83 

64.33 

66.83 

09.98  . 

60.98 

79.58 

75.58 

21.87 
21.68 
21.10 
10.04 
19.60 
12.41 
14.06 
12.41 
12.90 
13.50 
13.50 
15.06 
14.50 

1898 

0.92 

1899 

9.84 

1900 

9.58 

1901 

9.05 

1902 

8.88 

1903.      . 

t 

&63 

1004 

6.38 

1906 

5.63 

1906 

( 

5.85 

1907 

612 

1906 

612 

1909 

607 

1910 

1 

662 

IRREGULAR  SUGAR  (ODDS  AND  ENDS  FROM  CUT  SUGAR). 


1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


109.33 

21.10 

0.5B 

109.33 

21.10 

0.58 

105.33 

30.33 

0.23 

08.33 

1608 

8.01 

98.33 

18.96 

8.61 

63.33 

12.22 

5.54 

70.  :o 

13.57 

6.16 

61.33 

11.84 

5.37 

61.33 

11.84 

5.37 

66.43 

12.82 

5.82 

68.38 

13.19 

5.98 

78.33 

15.12 

686 

7.3.  .13 

14.15 

6.42 

At  retail,  refined  (cut  and  loaf),  6.35  cent?  per  pound;  rawn,  6.94  cents  per  pound. 

PackagoH  for  raws,  220  pound  bags. 

Refined  retails  in  flmall  bags  name  as  in  the  United  States. 
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[Book  2,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Pierre  Island,  July  29, 1911.] 

CoDflul  is  informed  that  sugar  imported  here  from  France  comes  within  certain 
bounties  allowed  by  the  French  Government,  and  for  that  reason  is  actually  cheaper 
here  than  in  France.  No  information  in  r^;aTd  to  these  bounties  can  be  obtained  in 
St.  Pierre. 

(Brussels  convention  allowed  France  to  give  certain  privileges  to  the  colonies.) 

Prices  vary  with  different  merchants.  Average  pncee  now  are:  Wholesale — 
Loaf,  6  cents  per  pound;  beet  granulated,  5}  cents  per  pound;  unrefined  or  yellow 
granulated,  4.80  cents  per  pound.  Retail — Loaf,  6.25  cents;  best  granulated,  6 
cents;  unrefined  or  yellow,  5.40  cents. 

The  general  tariff  of  France  applies  to  suj^ar  imported  into  this  colony  from  any 
other  country  than  France,  and  smce  there  is  no  duty  on  French  sugar,  the  entire 
supply  here  is  imported  from  France. 

Iiiere  are  no  local  taxes. 

[St.  Pierre,  Sept.  6, 1911.    (Supplementary)]. 

In  1900,  prices  practicallv  same  as  now,  i.  e.,  best  granulated  5)  cents  per  pound 
wholesale,  and  6  cents  retail.    Unrefined,  4.80  cents  wholesale  and  5.40  cents  retail. 

AH  sugar  here  comes  from  France  and  price  here  depends  on  price  there.  Before 
the  French  law  providing  certain  bounties  on  exported  sugar  became  effective  in 
1895,  sugar  was  imported  m  considerable  quantities  from  the  Unit^  States. 

[Book  2,  p.  58,  Algeria,  Sept.  18, 1911.] 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  last  11  years. 


Year. 

,          Raw  J 

sugar. 

Reflned 

sugar. 

Wholesale. 

RetaU. 

10.67 
10.60 
9.10 
9.63 
7.36 
8.05 
a49 
8.22 
8.06 
9.45 
8,76 

Wholesale,  i 

-       -          1 

11.20  ; 
ia69 

9.63 

9.88 

&31 

8.49 

8.49 

8.25 

8.66  . 

9.88  I 

9.45 

Retail. 

1901 

ia24 
9.71 
8.67 
9.10 
6.91 
7.61 
8.05 
7.78 
7.61 
9.01 
8.32 

11.64 

1902 - -- 

11.02 

1903 

1904 

1906 

9.98 

10.30 

8.76 

1906 

• 

8w92 

1907 

1 _-_-      

8.92 

1908 

9.01 

1909 

9.07 

1910 

1911 

10.32 
9. 62 

Quotations  in  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  2,  Algiers,  Sept.  18, 1911'.] 

Refined  and  raw  sugars  are  carefully  separated  in  the  import  tariff  of  Algiers.  Re- 
fined grades  are:  Best  sugar  made  in  nortn  of  France,  valued  at  8.48  cents  per  pound 
and  8.92  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  at  retail  9.358  cents  per  pound.  Cane  sugar 
from  Marseille  7.84  cents  per  poimd  wholesale  to  8.28  cents  retail. 

First  grade  2.2-pound  packages  to  11  pounds,  and  second  grade  55  to  110  pounds. 

Only  the  crystallized  sold  in  sacks  at  0.0872  cent  to  0.174  cent  per  pound  less. 

Sugars  pay  two  separate  taxes  on  entering  Algiers. 

Suears  in  powder,"  consul  says,  which  the  presumed  rendering  is  of  98°  at  least 
net  of  refined  sugar,  pays  $0,875  per  100  pounds  of  100°;  over  98°,  $1.57  per  100  pounds, 
and  $0,435  per  100  pounds  added  to  0.875  equals  $1,310  per  100  pounds  of  100^. 

Refined  sugar  from  foreign  countries  other  than  that  used  for  making  candies,  $1.57 
per  100  pounds  duty.  Crystallized,  $1.67  per  100  pounds  duty.  There  is  a  tax  (not 
stated)  for  the  schools,  divided  by  the  number  of  population,  added  to  the  above  taxes, 
meaning  also  there  are  the  following  taxes  on  raw  sugar  made  from  the  waste  in  fac- 
tories: In  powder,  $1.39  per  100  pounds  net  weight;  refined  in  every  form,  $1.39  per 
100  pounds  net  weight;  sugar  for  candies,  $1.39  per  100  pounds  net  weight. 

[Book  2,  Guadeloupe,  June  27, 1911.] 

Only  one  quality  made  in  the  colony,  called  ''sugar  d'usine  les  jet,"  meaniii^  refined 
white  sugar  (semirefined  washed),  which  all  goes  to  France  except  what  is  kept  for 
local  consumption,  say  900  tons  yearly.    The  1909  production  was  26,000  tons;  the 
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1910  production  wafi  44,000  tons;  the  1909  export  was  (to  France)  25,000  tons,  the  1910 
export  waa  (to  France)  43,000  tons. 

Prices  now  are  4.80  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5  centH  per  ^uud  retail  which 
rises  to  6  cents  per  pound  under  freight  and  charges  to  the  interior.  All  selling  in 
bag)  200  pounds  not ,  202  pounds  gross.    Sales  at  30  days  sight  at  20  per  cent  discount. 

So  local  taxes.    No  national  bounties. 

Prices  for  each  5  years  for  25  years  have  varied  from  $3  to  |6  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  2,  Tahiti,  Society  Islands.  Aur.  17, 1911.] 

A  leading  industry,  but  not  enough  produced  to  supply  the  local  market  and  ver\' 
little  exported.    Grade  is  practically  Wo.  1  Demeraia  yellow. 

No  taxes  on  home  production. 

Imported  sugars  are  lump  and  granulated,  mostly  from  France,  paying  duty  10.812 
per  100  pounds.  Balance  comes  from  America  at  duty  $3.09  per  100  pounds.  This 
18  charged  on  all  sugars  except  from  P>ance.  (Protection  on  French  refined,  $2.27 
per  100  pounds.) 

French  and  American  lump  sugar  and  granulated  bring  the  same  prices,  which  five 
years  ago  were  0.07^  cent  per  pound,  and  is  now  0.06^  cent  per  pound.  Imports  in 
1910  were  vahHHl  at  $6,297,  of  which  United  States  gave  $1,663  worth. 

Anavi  prices  Jar  last  six  years  (home  production). 


I 
Whok«ale.       Retail. 


190(>. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


[Translatioii.] 

January  8, 1912. 
Messrs.  Willbtt  &  Gray, 

New  York,  N,  Y, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  your  letter  of  December  15,  and  are  pleased  to  give  you 
herewith  some  information  on  ''de  taxes  de  distance,"  which  will  enable  you  to 
advise  properly  those  interested. 

The  'de  taxes  de  distance  *'  are  allowances  accorded  to  sugars  from  French  colonies 
imported  into  France  and,  under  certain  conditions,  to  domestic  sugar. 

That  allowed  to  sugars  imported  from  French  colonies  has  for  its  object  the  com- 
pensating of  the  colonies  for  the  distance  traveled  compared  with  domestic  sugan. 
This  is  aUowed  in  accordance  with  amount  of  freight  paid  by  the  colonies,  but  it  can 
not  exceed  2.25  francs  for  Atlantic  colonies  and  2.50  francs  for  other  colonies. 

This  allowance  is  for  100  kilos  of  sugar  based  on  refined. 

The  allowance  accorded  to  domestic  sugars  is  destined  to  facilitate  tlie  supplies  of 
refiners  distant  from  centers  of  production.    It  is  allowed: 

First.  Raw  sugars  made  in  factories  of  the  metropolis  shipped  from  French  ports 
on  the  North  Sea  or  English  Channel,  destined  to  French  ports  on  the  Atlantic  and 
the  ^(editerranean,  to  be  worked  in  the  refineries  of  these  ports  for  exportation  and 
to  be  subject  to  the  **  coasting  trade  laws'^  (r^me  de  cabotage). 

Second.  Raw  sugars  produced  by  factories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railroad 
to  the  refineries  of  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  be  worxed  for  export, 
pubject  to  the  condition  that  the  factory  is  at  least  250  kilometers  from  the  port  'raere 
the  refinery  is  located. 

Third.  Raw  sugars  produced  by  fiactories  in  the  metropolis,  shipped  by  railroad  or 
canals  to  refineries  in  the  interior  for  exportation,  unaer  ttie  conditions  that  the 
factory  and  refinery  be  300  kilometers  apart. 

For  domestic  sugars  the  allowance  is  established  per  100  kilos,  actual  weight,  on  the 
amount  of  freight,  without  exceeding  the  rate  of  2  francs  per  100  kilos. 

These  "de  taxes ^'  are  allowed  in  form  of  drawback  certificates  (bons  de  droits), 
and  when  settled  serve  to  balance  the  obligations  of  ''temporary  admission/'  as  these 
sufloirs  are  entered  and  placed  under  the  laws  of  temporary  admission. 

Trusting  that  this  will  be  of  service  to  you  and  assuring  you  of  the  fact  that  we  are 


always  pleased  to  be  of  service. 
1  ours,  very  txuly, 
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Germany. 

[Book  3,  p.  1,  from  Consular  Report^,  July  6, 1911.] 

At  Aix  la  Chapelle  prices  are,  for  powdered,  at  wholesale,  4.76  cents  per  pound; 
retail,  5.01  cents.  For  granulated,  4.79  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  5.72  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Powdered  is  packed  in  linen  bags  of  220.4  pounds  each,  while  granulated  is  in  boxes 
of  25,  55,  110  pounds,  and  packages.  New  York,  wholecKale,  granulated,  5.10;  cubes, 
5.35,  of  5i  pounds. 

(Book  3,  p.  4,  at  Brunswick,  July  7, 1911.] 
Tax  equals  $1.66  per  110  pounds  or  $1.51  per  100  pounds. 


1 

'    1911 

190G 
Cents. 

1901 

1 

CeiUs. 

1896    ' 

1891 
Cents. 

1886 

Granulated  price: 

Wholesale 

CenU. 

1 
Cents.  1 

CeiUs. 

4.42 

3.88 

6.23 

4.64  1 

5.61 

5.56 

Retail 

4.96 

4.75 

7.34  , 

5.39 

6.91 

6.47 

Loaf  and  cut: 

Wholesale 

4.G4 

4.26 

6.39 

5.12 

0.15 

5.72 

Retail 

6.61 

5.61 

7.77  1 

6.04 

1 

7.77 

0.91 

No  sugar  exchange  at  Brunswick.  Newspaper  quotations  are  those  of  Magdeburg, 
which  is  the  central  sugar  market  of  Germany. 

[Book  3,  p.  8,  at  Berlin,  July  5, 1911.] 

Raw  sugar  in  original  state  not  consumed,  but  when  denatured  and  made  unfit  for  food 
it  pays  no  tax.  Raw  quotations  here  are  for  Hamburg  f.  o.  b.  on  basis  of  88®  yield  for 
first  product  and  basis  of  75®  for  after  products.  Sugar  yield  first  product  87.90®  to 
95.60?,  and  for  after  products  71.40®  to  90.30®  (in  refined).  No  raw  sugar  is  handled  in 
Berlin.  Seepage  5  for  Hambui^  f'  o.  b.  quotations  for  1910.  Refined  quotations 
depend  upon  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange.  See  page  6  for  prices  on  June  30,  1911. 
Retail  prices  vary.  Department  stores  sell  at  less  than  smaller  ones.  See  pa^e  6  for 
prices  and  description  oi  packages.  No  local  taxes  in  Berlin,  but  a  consumption  tax 
of  14  marks  ($3.33)  per  100  kilos,  which  equals  1.51  cents  per  pound,  on  all  sugar 
intended  for  consumption. 

[Book  3,  p.  7.] 

Gives  prices  of  refined  in  Magdebuig  for  5  years  with  taxes. 

The  hi^h  prices  of  1901-3  were  owing  to  the  selling  regulations  of  the  sugar  kartel 
which  existed  from  June,  1901,  to  September  1, 1903.| 

[Book  3,  p.  9,  at  Bremen,  July  5, 1911.] 

Prices  governed  by  Brunswick  and  Magdeburg.    No  demand  for  cane  sugar. 

Raw  sugar  not  handled. 

See  page  9  for  prices  and  description  of  packages, 

[Book  .3,  p.  10,  at  Breslau,  July  10, 1911.] 

Raw  sugar  prices  are  Uambiirg  f.  o.  b.  quotations.  The  Brussels  Convention  went 
into  effect  September  1,  1903,  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Italy.  It  abolished  bounties  and  allowed  only  the  imposition 
of  the  regular  internal  tax  plus  2.40  marks  ($0.57)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

If  a  convention  country  exports  sugar  to  Germany,  the  latter  country  can  collect 
only  the  internal  tax  of  7  marks  ($1.51)  plus  2.40  marks,  in  all,  9.40  marks  ^$2.04  per 
100  pounds).  On  the  date  when  convention  went  into  effect  Germany  reduced  the 
tax  to  7  marks  from  10  marks. 

April  1,  1903,  the  saccharine  law  took  effect,  requiring  the  purchase  of  the  saccha- 
rine on  prescription  for  artificial  sweetening,  reducing  the  annual  consumption  of 
sugar  by  more  than  100  million  pounds.  The  tax  reduction  has  increased  consump- 
tion among  llie  masses  and  is  strongly  and  steadily  increasing.  Sales  include  Silesian 
cube  sugar. 

See  page  11  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 

[Book  3,  p.  13,  at  Cassel,  July  1, 1911.] 

See  page  13  for  prices  and  description  of  packages. 
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[Book  3,  p.  14,  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony.] 

,  The  grades  are  cut,  cubes,  crushed,  powdered. 
Three-fourths  of  the  consumptioh  is  powdered. 

Retail  dealers  purchase  directly  from  factories  or  their  agents,  so  wholesale  prices 
are  identical  with  refiners*  prices*    For  prices  see  page  14. 
Sugar  delivered  at  Chemnitz  adds  I0.0G5  per  100  pounds  for  cost  of  sacks  and  freight. 
Improved  methods  have  increased  the  yield  of  refined  sugar  during  past  25  years. 
There  are  no  local  taxes  in  Saxony. 

(Book  3,  p.  17,  at  Cobiirg,  July  22, 1911.] 

Sales  only  of  fine  white  sugar,  lump  and  cones. 
See  pages  17-18  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  18,  at  ('ologne,  July  7  and  14, 1911.] 

Cologne  has  a  chamber  of  commerce. 

All  information  refused  by  factories  and  chamber  of  commerce,  showing  feeling 
that  exists  in  giving  information  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
See  pages  18,  19,  and  20  for  dealers'  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  21,  at  Dresden,  Aug.  22, 1911.] 

Retailers  make  small  profit. 
See  page  22  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  23,  at  Erfurt,  July  1, 1911.] 

Nearest  sugar  factories  are  at  two  not  very  distant  cities. 

Retail  customers  who  belong  to  a  rebate  savings  aflsociation  receive  from  merchants 
a  discount  from  the  retail  prices  of  4  per  cent  cash  or  trading  stamps. 
For  prices  see  pages  23  and  24. 

Sugars  used  include  raw,  white  granulated,  loaf,  cones,  and  pulverized. 
Cones  and  ^^blued"  are  preferred  for  preserving  and  canning. 
No  local  taxes  on  production  or  sale. 
Conditions  do  not  differ  much  from  Magdebuig  owing  to  neameas  of  factories. 

[Book  3,  p.  27,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.] 

Two  grades,  refined  99^  loaf,  lump  and  ground,  and  a  coarser  white  sugar. 
Retailers  sometimes  buy  direct  from  refiners. 
No  local  taxes. 
Sugar  is  used  as  a  leader. 

Sugar  comes  from  Frankenthal,  Hildesheim,  Magdebuig,  and  by  water  from  Pome* 
rania  and  Silesia. 
No  su^r  factories  near. 
For  prices  see  page  30. 

[Book  3,  p.  32,  at  Hamburg,  July  17, 1911.] 

No  local  taxes. 

Retail  prices  are  not  affected  by  any  conditions  other  than  such  as  apply  througiiout 
the  German  Empire. 

See  page  33  for  prices  at  Cologne  and  Magdeburg,  1885-1909,  at  wholesale. 

There  is  an  association  of  retail  grocers  in  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
supplies  and  regulating  the  retail  prices. 

See  page  34  for  retail  prices  from  1904  to  1911. 

[Book  3,  p.  35,  at  Hanover,  1911.] 

Sugar  sold  by  factories  at  Hildesheim  and  Brunswick  delivered  to  the  car  and  freight 
prices  are  extra.  Grocers  (retailers)  have  an  association  which  buys  in  carload  lots 
and  ahead  of  wants  when  prices  are  low. 

See  page  35  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  39,  Kehl,  Baden,  July  13, 1911.] 

Magdeburg  and  Hfiunburg  exchanges  make  prices  for  raw  sugar. 
Basis  for  sale  of  all  refined  sugar  is  the  large  loaf.    Other  grades  are  blocks,  granu- 
lated, ground,  powdered,  pearl,  and  crystal. 
See  pages  39  and  40  for  prices  and  terms. 
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[Book  3,  p.  41,  at  Leipzig,  July  5, 1911.] 

No  raw  sngsn  handled. 
Refined  prices  governed  by  Hamburg. 

Small  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  granulated,  and  loaves  are  sold  also. 
A  local  tax  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds  is  collected  by  the  Government  from  the  sugar 
manufactiurers. 

For  prices  see  page  41. 

[Book  3,  pp.  42-47,  at  Magdeburg,  July  10,  mi.] 

No  local  or  other  taxes  except  consumption  tax  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds  is  levied  on 
all  refined  sugar,  but  is  intended  only  for  that  used  for  inland  consumption.  If  the 
sugar  is  exported,  the  amount  already  paid  is  refunded  to  the  refineries.  All  national 
bounties  are  abolished. 

See  pages  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  and  47  for  prices  from  1884  to  1905. 

[Book  3,  p.  49,  Manheim,  Jime  30, 1911.] 

The  largest  sugar  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Frankenthal,  Pfalz. 

Prices  are  quoted  to  the  trade  by  this  factory.  Crystals,  4.45  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
4.67  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  is  imported  from  Cuba,  Java,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  and  Egypt. 

The  duty  is  $2,027  per  100  pounds. 

As  a  rule  laborers  buy  loaf  sugar,  so  the  amount  given  to  each  member  of  the  family 
can  be  accurately  measured. 

For  prices  see  page  49. 

[Book  3,  p.  50,  Nuremberg,  July  10, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  sold,  only  German  sugar  sold.     In  loaves,  cubes,  and  powdered. 
For  prices  see  pages  50-51. 

[Book  3,  p.  53,  Plauen,  July  11, 1011.] 

Sugar  sold  here  comes  from  Magdeburg  and  is  beet. 

No  sugar  factories  and  no  sugar  grown  in  the  Vogtland. 

Kinds  are  cones,  granulated,  and  cubes. 

People  buy  by  the  German  pound,  which  is  1.1023  English  pounds. 

See  page  53  for  prices. 

[Book  3,  p.  55,  Serau,  July  7, 1911.] 

Beet  sugar  of  Silesia  used  exclusively. 

Three  kmds,  white  granulated,  loaf,  and  cubes.    Granulated  the  most  lai^ely  used. 
Powdered  used  by  confectioners. 
For  prices  see  page  55. 

[Book  3,  p.  57,  Stettin,  July  6, 1911.] 

Quite  difiicult  to  obtain  information,  owing  to  reluctance  of  local  interests,  official 
and  commercial,  to  impart  the  same.  There  is  a  Stettin  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Wholesale  prices  are  determined  by  that  of  Hamburg  and  Madgeburg  markets.  Con- 
sumption tax  was  10  marks  per  50  kilos  until  October  1, 1903,  when  reduced  to  7  marks 
because  the  annulment  of  export  bounty  of  marks  125  per  50  kilos  in  Prussia  on  October 
1,  1903,  and  German  manufacturers  could  not  continue  to  pay  10  marks  tax  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  the  bounty.  Market  conditions  since  1903  are  greatly  influenced  by 
Brussels  convention.  Sugar  merchants  in  Stettin  doubt  its  renewal  in  1913,  There 
was  one  export  of  sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1910  on  December  20,  of  50,000  sacks  of 
raw  88  teat  beet  to  fi.  H.  Howell,  Son  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  by  the  steamer  Rubonia,  . 
valued  at  9.15  marks  f .  o.  b.  Stettin. 

One  of  the  largest  refineries  of  Germany  is  located  here.  This  factory ,  although 
reluctant,  finally  gave  figures  for  1885-1910,  which  may  be  found  on  page  60  of  me 
report. 

The  consumption  tax  is  7  markn  per  50  kilos  equal  to  1.51  cents  per  pound. 

No  duty  on  exports.    Import  duty  is  marks  2.40  per  50  kilos. 

[Book  3,  p.  «'.2,  Wiesbaden.  July  1. 1911.] 

Loaf  sugar  is  basis  of  value. 

Baw  sugar  not  traded  in. 

For  prices,  wholesale  and  retail,  see  page  62. 
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[Book  3,  p.  63,  StuUgart,  July  3, 1911.] 

Sugar  is  refined  in  Stuttgart  and  Heilbrom. 

The  raw  sugar  is  produced  from  beets  grown  in  Wistembuig  and  sells  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig 
at  $2.27  per  110  pounds. 

No  cane  sugar  is  refined  or  sold. 
For  prices  see  page  63. 

[Book  3,  p.  64,  Samoa  (German),  Aug.  11, 1911.] 

Ninety  per  cent  of  sugar  brought  into  Apia  Samoa  is  produced  in  Fiji  and  comes 
by  Auckland  and  Sydney,  the  remaining  10  per  cent  is  from  Queensland. 

Only  refined  is  imported,  consisting  of  three  grades.  No.  1  crystallized »  No.  2 
white,  and  No.  3  brown.  Wholesale  prices  No.  1  in  56-pound  bags  $2.75,  retail  10  cents 
per  pound.  No.  2,  wholesale,  $2.50  and  retail  8  cents  per  pound.  No  3,  wholesale, 
$2.25  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound.  Cubes  in  24-pound  bags  $2.16  and  retail  at  12^ 
cents  per  pound. 

No  taxes. 

Custom  duty  12 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Until  1900  over  50  per  cent  was  imported  from  San  Francisco  in  barrels,  but  this 
was  given  up  on  account  of  lower  freignt  rates  from  British  colonies. 

[Book  3,  Summary,  November,  1011.] 

The  consuls'  reports  from  24  places  show  that: 

1.  Magdeburg  Sugar  Exchange  makes  the  market  for  refined  at  Brunswick  every 
day,  and  Magdebut^  and  Brunswick  make  the  market  for  all  Germany. 

2.  The  largest  sugar  factory  in  Germany  is  at  Frankenthal,  and  its  prices  given  to 
the  wholesale  trade  on  June  20  were  $4.67  per  pound  for  loaf;  June  20.  1911,  New 
York  granulated  $5  per  100  pounds;  $5.25  for  cubes. 

3.  The  Magdebuig  prices  on  the  same  day  were  4.64  cents  jjer  pound.  Prices  else- 
where vary  by  amount  of  freight. 

4.  No  raw-beet  sugars  are  used  for  consumption  in  Germany. 

5.  Granulated  and  cubes  (loaf)  are  most  laxgely  used,  loaf  sugar  being  the  basia  of 
value. 

6.  The  poorest  class  use  the  cubes  so  as  to  measure  the  pieces  given  each  member  of 
the  family. 

7.  Retail  stores  at  Magdeburg  and  the  suburbs  fail  to  show  differences  of  more  than 
one-fifth  to  two-fifths  cents  per  pound. 

8.  Usually  sold  at  retail  in  paper  ba^s  of  1.1023  pounds  (German  pound). 

9.  Retail  grocers  in  Germany  combine  and  purchase  by  carloads  from  refiners. 

10.  De]:>artment  stores  undersell  others,  making  sugar  a  leader. 

11.  The  forced  use  by  law  of  saccharine  has  reduced  use  of  sugar  laigely. 

12.  Reduction  of  tax  in  1903  has  laigely  increased  consumption. 

13.  Retail  dealers  (Chemnitz)  purchase  direct  from  refiners,  so  wholesale  prices  are 
refiners'  prices.    See  page  14  for  prices;  also  Frankfort  prices  on  page  27. 

14.  Information  difficult  to  obtain  (Cologne,  p.  18)  on  account  of  feeling  existing 
against  giving  such  information  for  use  in  the  United  States. 

15.  Entailers  make  small  profits.    (Dresden,  p.  21.) 

16.  Retail  customers  in  the  association  receive  4  per  cent  rebate.    (Erfert,  p.  23.) 

17.  No  local  taxes  or  others  besides  the  consumption  tax. 

18.  Hamburg  has  a  retail  grocers'  association  to  regulate  retail  prices  and  buy  sup- 
plies.   (Retail  prices  on  p.  34.) 

19.  Sugar  'sold  at  factories  is  delivered  to  cars  and  freight  is  extra  to  place  of  con- 
sumption. 

20.  Magdeburg  and  Hambuiig  make  prices  for  raw  sugars  (Kehl,  p.  39),  meaning 
Magdeburg  makes  prices  for  sales  from  raw  sugar  makers  to  the  Grerman  refineries. 
(There  are  350  raw-sugar  factories  and  43  refineries  in  Germany,  and  there  are  other 
uctories  which  make  refined  direct  from  the  beet  juice.)    W.  r.  W. 

21.  Some  cane  sugar  imported  at  Mannheim. 

22.  A  German  pound  is  1.1023  pounds,  English. 

23.  One  export  of  raw  suear  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1910  (December). 

24.  One  of  the  largest  refineries  is  at  Stettin.     (Prices,  pp.  59-^.) 

25.  Import  duty  is  2.40  marks  pfer  50  kilos,  or  0.518  cent  per  pound.    (P.  57.) 

26.  Prices  for  raws  at  Magdebuiig  are  basis  of  sales  of  raws  to  refiners. 
Prices  of  refined  at  Magdebun:  are  basis  of  sales  to  consumers. 
Prices  of  raws  and  refined  at  Hambui^  are  basis  for  exports. 

27.  The  refiners  make  lists  of  prices. 
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28.  Prices  at  Magdebuiv  were,  on  July  10: 

New  York  prices,  granmated,  $5  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.35  per  100  pounds. 

Crystals,  $0,054  per  pound  retail;  no  price  for  wholesale. 

Granulated,  $0.(M9  per  pound  retail;  no  price  for  wholesale. 

Fine  powdered,  $0,044  per  pound  retail;  $0.0438  per  pound  wholesale. 

lAaf,  $0,056  per  pound  retail;  $0.0464  per  pound  wholesale. 

Lun^^  $0,055  per  pound  retail;  $0.0441  per  pound  wholesale. 

Raw,  88**  test,  $0.0248  per  pouhd. 

July  8,  1911.    Raws,  88**  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  lis.  SJd.  =$0.0255  per  pound. 

There  is  alwa3wa  market  in  Hamburg  for  the  world  trade. 

There  is  not  always  a  market  in  Magdeburg  for  the  local  trade.  « 

29.  Prices  at  FrankcAthal  factory  on  June  26,'  1911,  were:    Crystals,  $0,045  per 

Joiiiid»  loaf  sugar  $0.0467  per  pound,  against  $0.0445  per  pound  at  Madgeburg  on 
uly  Ist. 

30.  Prices  at  Stettin  were  controlled  by  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg. 

31.  The  price  of  refined  at  Magdeburg,  Frankenthal,  and  Stettin  fairly  represents 
the  refiners  prices  for  all  Germany. 

32.  No  information  of  production,  consumption,  exports,  etc.,  is  given  in  these 
reports. 

33.  The  Stettin  consul  8a>'8: 

"  To  estimate  the  prices  for  granulated  sugar,  the  German  tax  of  $1.51  per  100  pounds 
and  the  cost  of  granulation  $0,538  per  100  pounds  mu^t  be  added  to  price  of  raw  88® 
test  and  for  refined  sugar  $0,215  per  100  pounds  more  must  be  added. 

Coet  of  semirefining  granulated  from  88°  raws  is  $0,538  per  100  pounds. 

Cost  of  full  refining  granulated  from  88°  raws  is  $0,753  per  100  pounds. 

Great  Britain. 

ENGLAND. 

[Book  4,  p.  2,  Birmingham  June  30, 1011.] 

English  sugar  refiners  use  raw  beet  or  cane  sugar  and  do  not  guarantee  their  product 
as  either  beet  or  cane,  but  sell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lump,  or  powdered 
su^r.    Just  now  refiners  are  using  raw  beet  sugar  as  cheaper  than  cane. 

The  refined  sugars  of  Messrs.  Henry  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd.)  govern  the  wholesale  prices 
of  all  sugars  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.    When  tnis  firm  raises  or  lowers  their  prices  other  refiners  follow. 

The  lump  sugar  used  in  Birmingham  is  refined  in  London  and  the  granulated  in 
Liverpool.  There  is  no  charge  for  freight  from  London  on  cubes,  but  there  is  a  freight 
of  $0,107  per  100  pounds  on  granulated  from  Liverpool. 

Tate's  standard  sugars  are  offered  to-day  to  Birmingham  purchasers  as  follows: 

No.  1  cubes,  per  100  pounds $4. 17 

Lees  2J  per  cent  at  London 104 

Wholesale  cost 4.066 

(Should  be  $4.18  net,  as  Tate's  price  is  given  elsewhere  as  $4.18  net.) 
Cost  at  Birmingham,  $4,066  per  100  pounds.     Retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 
June  30,  1911,  at  New  York  lump  sugar  was  quoted  at  5.80  cents  per  pound  subject 
to  a  discount  of  2  per  cent. 

Tate's  granulated  (fine),  per  100  pounds $3. 848 

Leas  2i  per  cent  at  Liverpool 096 

Plus  freight  to  Birmingham 3. 752 

Freight 107 

Wholesale  per  100  pounds  at  Birmingham  from  London 3. 859 

Retails  at  4.50  cents  per  pound.    (Same  standard — Liverpool — costs  $3.79.) 

Continental  lump  (standard  T.  T.  D.),  per  100  pounds  at  Liverpool $3.  25 

Duty 399 

Per  100  pounds  net  cash 3.  649 

Freight  to  Binningham 107 

Wholeaale 3.756 
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Retails  in  cheap  shops  to  poorer  classes  at  4  centa  per  pound. 

Continental  granulated  (Z.  R.),  per  100  pounds |2.  78 

Duty 399 

Per  100  pounds  net  cash  at  Liverpool 3. 17^ 

P'reight  to  Birmingham 107 

■ 

Cost  at  Birmingham 3.  276 

Retails  in  cheap  stores  to  poorer  classes  at  3.50  cents  per  pound. 
Pages  5  to  7  give  retail  methods  in  full. 

The  lowest  price  at  which  any  sugar  is  sold  at  retail  is  3  cents  per  pound,  for  a  soft 
brown  sugar  of  very  poor  quality. 

(Hook  4,  p.  11.] 

Wholesale  prices  vary  each  normal  year  from  1}  cents  to  Ij  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  generally  vary  (advance)  considerably  in  the  period  between  old  and  new 
crops.     (Same  as  in  the  United  States.    W.) 

Tates  Cubes  No.  1  is  a  high  grade. 

Tates  Cubes  No.  2  is  a  lower  grade  of  lump  or  cube  sugar  and  sells  in  Birmingham  at 
2.14  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  No.  1.  (Tates  No.  2  should  be  used  for  comparison 
with  American  sugars.    W.) 

Tates  list  prices  are  subject  to  2 J  per  cent  discount  and  plus  $0,107  freight  to  Bir- 
mingham on  granulated,  and  $0,027  per  100  pounds  for  cartage.  London  refiners  estab- 
lish depots,  and  make  no  charne  for  deliveries  at  that  point.  Bradford  is  one  such, 
but  from  Liverpool  a  delivery  charge  is  made  of  $0,055  per  100  prounds  to  Bradford. 

London  and  Liverpool  wholesalers  have  advantage  of  freight  over  Birmingham 
buyers. 

Vuties. — Prior  to  1901  there  was  no  tax  or  duty  on  sugar^  but  from  1901  to  1908  there 
was  a  duty  of  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  100°  test,  on  sugar  of  98°  test,  but  since  1908  the 
dutv  has  been  $0,399  per  100  pounds. 

pounds. 
The  refiner  in  London  (June  30)  buys  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  in  Hamburg 

at  a  free  on  board  price  of  ]  1  s $2. 378 

Transportation  charges  to  London 214 

2.592 
Duty  on  88°  analysi? 338 

Cost  to  London  refiner 2. 930 

London  list  price  for  standard  granulated,  net 3. 69 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 760 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined  at  New  York  on  June  30, 1911 920 

[Book4,  pp.  l3toi5.] 

Gives  fluctuations  of  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  f.  o.  b.  Hambuig  1885  to  1910  to 
which  the  London  and  Liverpool  refiners  muf»t  add  $0,219  per  100  pound?  for  freight 
and  charges. 

To  these  prices  the  Birmingham  consul  says  $0,437  per  100  pounds  should  be  added 

to  bring  the  prices  to  those  of  the  refined  granulated  and  also  the  duty  of  $0,399  per 

100  pounds. 

For  exemple* 

[Book  4,  p.  21,  Birmingham,  July  17, 1911.] 

The  speculative  beet  market  shows  considerable  activity,  enormous  commitments 
having  been  entered  into.  Fabricantfi  buying  back  at  higher  prices  than  they  sold 
it  for  is>  significant. 

Wholesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds  above  wholesale  price  of  granu- 
lated  of  foreign  origin,  and  for  $0,053  per  100  pounds  more  for  English  and  one  month's 
credit  is  given. 

Where  the  grocer  (retailer)  can  buy  granulated  at  $3.50  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  he 
charges  the  customer  4  cents  per  pound.  When  his  costs  over  $4.80  he  charges  4,94 
cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Some  retail  dealers  whose  specialty  is  tea  give  sugar  away  to  encourage  trade. 
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[Book  4,  p.  22,  Bradford,  June  30, 1011.] 

Messrs.  Henry  &  Sons  (Ltd.)  price  list,  London,  June  29,  1911,  names  67  towns 
^depots)  in  England,  4  in  Wales,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ireland  at  which  their  cube 
sufcars  will  be  delivered  without  charge. 

They  name  17  depots  in  England,  5  in  Wales,  7  in  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Scotland,  where  all 
grades  of  their  sugars  will  be  delivered  free  of  freight  and  charges. 

Rates  of  freight,  mostly  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds,  are  given  for  nearly  every  point 
outside  of  depots  in  England,  Scotland,  and  wales. 

They  a  note  prices  of  cubes  as  far  forward  as  August  and  September  delivery.  Aug- 
ust 1^.  nigher  than  prompt,  or  $3.27  per  100  pounds,  and  September  l^d.  lower  than 
prompt,  or  $3.27  per  100  pounds. 

Their  list  prices  give  many  grades  of  hard  and  soft  refined  sugar,  although  not  as 
many  of  the  latter  as  American  refiners  make.  Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  London 
or  Liverpool  within  14  days  less  2^  per  cent  discount. 

If  not  paid  in  14  days,  intera<«t  is  added  from  date  of  invoice  to  date  of  payment, 
and  the  2J  per  cent  discount  will  be  forfeited  unless  payment  is  made  within  21  days. 

Tate's  pnces  June  29  were: 

At  London  and  all  depots  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  cubes  No.  1, 
hundredweight  cases,  $4.18  net  per  100  pounds;  cubes  No.  2,  hundredweight  cases, 
$3.98  per  100  pounds;  fine  granulated,  $3.77  net  per  100  pounds;  and  standard  granu- 
lated, $3.69  net. 

All  their  cubes  are  made  at  their  London  refinery  and  all  crystals  and  softs  at  their 
Liverpool  refinery.  Granulated  is  made  at  both  refineries,  and  prices  are  the  same 
for  fine  granulated  and  1^.  less  at  Liverpool  for  standard  granulated. 

[Book  4,  p.  22,  Bradford,  June  30.] 

Foreign  granulated  wholesales  at  $3.40  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  4  cents 
to  5  cents  per  pound. 

English  cubes,  wholesale,  $4.09  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds.  Foreign  cubes,  wholesale, 
$3.97  per  100  ])ound8. 

All  cubes  retail  at  4i  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  sugar  coasumed  in  Bradford  is  foreign  granulated.  Retail 
demand  is  for  1,  2,  and  7  pound  quantities,  weighed  out  and  wrapped  ready  t^  deliver 
to  customers. 

[Book  4,  p.  26,  Bristol,  Aug.  1, 1911.] 

The  port  of  Bristol  being  without  sugar  refineries,  draws  its  supplies  from  (Germany, 
Russia,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  and  through  Bristol  a  large  district  around  is 
supplied. 

Crystallized  raw  sugars  from  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara, 
Peru,  and  Mexico  are  all  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  "Demeraras." 

All  these  pay  duties  on  their  polarization.  Some  pay  the  highest  duty  of  $0,399 
per  100  pounds.  These  sugars  come  to  Bristol  by  way  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
paying  freight  from  there.  The  wholesale  price  for  Demeraras  is  $3.36  to  $3.90  per 
100  pounds  plus  freight  (not  stated). 

Refined  cubes  are  largely  purchased  from  Tate,  London,  and  present  prices  (Aug.  1) 
are  $4.45  ($4.34  net)  to  $4.72  per  100  pounds.  Freight  paid  to  Bristol,  (-ubes  from 
the  Continent  vary  in  price  from  $3.47  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  and 
plus  duty,  $0,399  per  100  pounds,  say,  $3.80  f.  o.  b.  plus  freight,  etc.,  $0,214,  and  plus 
duty,  $0,399,  and  which  equals  $4,413  per  100  pounds,  cost  of  continental  cubes  at 
Bristol. 

**Fir8t  marks*'  granulated  from  the  Continent  have  chief  sale  at  cost  of  $3.15  to  $3.36 

SBT  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.,  plus  duty  $0.  399  equals  $3.55  to  $3.76  per  100  pounds  cost  at 
ristol. 

Finer  qualities  of  English  granulated  cost  $4.50  ($4.39  net)  to  $4.67  ($4.55  net)  per 
100  pounds  freight  and  duty  paid. 

As  to  retail  prices  all  towns,  large  or  small,  have  associations  of  grocers  and  retail 
prices  are  fixed  from  time  to  time,  grocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  below  the  minimum 
pri<?ea  fixed.  Sometimes  somebody  cuts  prices.  One  large  company  may  have  500  to 
600  shops  in  various  towns  and  some  one  cuts  and  all  the  others  follow. 

Retail  prices  in  shop  of  high  rent  and  delivery  wagons  sell  No.  2  cubes  at  4  cents  to 
6  cents  per  pound.  No.  2  granulated  at  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  Demeraras 
at  5  centA  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

English  refiners  pack  in  cartons  but  grocers  prefer  to  sell  by  the  pound  so  as  not  to 
make  it  a  proprietary  article.  There  is  a  duty  on  imports  of  $0.  399  per  100  pounds 
maximum. 
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Russian  granulated  has  a  small  bounty  about  $0.  214  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not 
join  the  Brussels  convention  for  abolishing  sugar  bounties  and,  in  consequence,  their 
exports  to  England  are  restricted  to  a  certain  quantity,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
exceed. 

Wholesale  prices  for  past  years  have  varied  only  because  of  short  crops  and  from 
atmospheric  conditions.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  time  of  dryness  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  the  best  plants  have  suffered  so  much  that  the  market  haA  bounded 
up  44  cents  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds  on  refined  in  this  country.  And,  then,  last  year 
there  was  a  creat  speculation  in  continental  su^rs  by  one  man  who  worked  the  market 
up  several  snillinffs,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pile  and  got  out  holders  had  to  realize 
and  down  came  the  market  here  and  great  was  the  loss  to  many  holders. 

Note  the  fine  position  of  the  United  States  during  that  1910  speculation  when  prices 
soared  in  Europe  and  our  supplies  were  had  at  54  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the 
European  parity  simply  because  our  free  and  partially  free  from  duty  supplies  were 
within  77,000  tons  of  our  entire  requirements.  Had  we  been  as  short  of  local  supplies 
last  year  as  we  were  this  year  prices  in  the  United  States  would  have  soareci  with 
Europe. 

These  occurrences  in  Europe  point  the  way  for  the  United  States  to  be  independent 
of  their  short  crops  and  speculative  prices  by  promoting  our  domestic  cane  and  beet 
industries  to  an  amount  somewhat  in  excess  of  our  yearly  requirements.  Whenever 
these  supplies  become  larger  than  our  requirements,  a  competition  among  the  free  of 
duty  and  the  partially  free  of  duty  sugar  will  become  a  feature  of  the  sugar  business 
of  the  United  States,  through  whicn  competition  our  consumers  will  benefit. 

As  a  sugar  expert  I  see  that  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  sugar  situation  here  lies  in  the 
direction  of  increased  domestic  production. 

Russia's  production  exceeds  ner  consumption  and  limited  exports  and,  as  a  result, 
consumers  there  are  entirely  independent  ot  short  crops  and  high  prices  elsewhere. 

[Book  4,  p.  32.] 

Retailers  in  the  United  Kingdom  do  not  change  their  prices  with  every  variation  in 
the  wholesale  prices,  but  freouently  hold  prices  down  to  the  wholesale  cost  for  a  time. 
(New  York  granulated,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25.) 

[Book  4,  p.  33,  Stoke  on  Trent,  June  30, 1911.] 

Population,  235,000  people.  Burselm,  Tate's,  wholesale,  standard  granulated,  $3.7^ 
per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Fine  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.80  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  Lump  (cubes),  $4.02  to  $4.23  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Liverpool  packs  granulated  in  4  and  7  pound  bags. 

Other  manufacturers:  Standard  granulated,  $3.67  per  100  pt>unds  wholesale  and  4.05 
cents  per  pound  retail;  fine  granulated.  $3.80  per  100  ]X)unds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pouna  retail;  Demerara  crystals,  $3.90  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5.06  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

Margin  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  is  very  small. 

'^Tiolesale  prices  here  may  be  ascertained  by  adaing  freight  to  Liverpool  refiner>' 
prices  and  to  Hambuig  f.  o.  b.  prices. 

Freight  from.  Liverpool  refiners,  except  Tate,  is  $0,116  per  100  pounds  by  canal  and 
$0,135  by  rail.  Tate  s  freight  charge  and  depot  charge  is  $0,053  per  100  pounds  from 
Liverpool. 

Continental  sugar  is  bought  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  merchants  who  buy 
f.  0.  b.  Hamburg  and  a  freight  charge  of  $2.21  per  100  pounds  from  Hamburg  to  Liver- 
pool; to  Stoke  and  delivery  to  store  of  buyer  is  included  in  price.  (Must  include  duty 
also  of  $0,399  per  100  pounds  and  seems  too  high  then.     W.) 

[Book  4.  p.  39.  Huddersfleld,  June  29.] 

Population,  107,825  people;  principal  city  for  manufacture  of  woolens  and  worsted 
or  men's  wear. 

Prices  for  sugar  are  3  per  cent  lower  than  London,  11  per  cent  lower  for  coal.  2 
per  cent  lower  for  meat,  10  per  cent  lower  for  rent,  as  well  as  lower  for  all  other 
commodities. 
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June  30, 1011. 


Prices. 


Wholesale 
;      (per  100 
I     pounds). 


Iitmip .r 14. 20 

Tate'is  cubes  No.  2 3.98 

Standard  granulated |  3. 66 


Retail  (per 
pound;. 


Cenf. 

5.0 
5.0 
4.20 


(Book  4,  pp.  42  and  43.] 

Gives  pricee  for  1886  to  1911  by  five-year  periods,  nuining  from  4  to  6  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

No  local  chaiges  or  conditions  affecting  sugar. 

[Book  4,  p.  45,  liceds,  July  1, 1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.23  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound; 
Tate's  cubes  No.  2,  $4.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  pound; 
German  granulated,  $3.58  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

One  family  paid  yesterday  5^  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and  for  lump  sugar 
5.80  cents  per  pound. 

Another  American  family  bought  yesterday  cane  granulated  at  4  cents  per  pound 
and  lump  at  5  cents  per  pound . 

The  consul  says  a  retail  dealer  gave  me  best  granulated  lump  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Manchester  merchants  keep  la^e  stocks  in  store  here  at  the  canal  and  deliver  to 
stores. 

The  strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices,  $0.16  per  100  pounds  to  some  dealers. 

(Book  4,  p.  48,  gives  prices  for  five  years.) 

[Book  4,  p.  50,  Liverpool,  June  30, 1911.] 

1.  Raw  88°  analysis,  $2.67,  with  3  cents  per  pound  per  degree  above  and  below. 

2.  Refiners  refine  these  su^rs  in  bond  and  pay  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms  basis  88°. 

3.  Cost  of  freight  to  <juay  m  Liverpool  15  cents  per  112  pounds  in  bond,  including 
2 J  per  cent  discount. 

4.  Cane  raw  is  sold  on  96°  polarization,  and  often  "telquel"  valuation  $2.92  ex 
quay  less-2i  per  cent. 

5.  Real  raw  sugar  is  retailed  in  Liverpool  at  $0,045  per  pound  refined,  wholesale. 

6.  American  fine  pure  cane  granulated  of  Franklin  quality  $3.52  per  100  pounds, 
less  2i  per  cent  ex  store  Liverpool,  $3.44  net. 

7.  A.  Z.  R.  (Austrian)  star  fine  granulated  similar  to  above  American  but  reputed 
by  local  trade  to  be  rather  better  in  quality  and  certainly  preferred  in  Liverpool, 
$3.52  less  2i  per  cent;  $3.44  net  per  100  pounds. 

8.  "Meyer  castor"  similar  to  A.  Z.  R.  rather  finer  grain  is  $3.62  less  2i  per  cent; 
$3.54  net  per  100  pounds. 

9.  Above  prices  are  for  sugars  in  store  but  the  wholesale  trade  in  this  country  buy 
and  sell  chiefly  on  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms-prices  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds), 
discount  two  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  casn  against  bill  of  lading,  ship  lost 
or  not  lost  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive. 

10.  June  20,  prices  for  A.  Z.  R.  and  R.  P.  N.  fine,  $3,295  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg,  and  for 
Meyer  castor  $3,265  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg. 

11.  First  marks  granulated  stated  by  the  local  trade  to  be  not  quite  as  good  quality 
as  American  standard  granulated  is  $3.16  f.  o.  b.  Hamburg.  These  sugars  landed  in 
Liverpool  66  cents  per  hundredweight  over  the  f.  o.  b.  Hambui^g  price,  including 
duty  and  2^  per  cent  discount. 

12.  June  29,  1911,  the  published  prices  of  sugar  manufactured  in  Liverpool  and 
sold  to  shop  dealers  who  in  turn  sell  retail  to  customers. 

Tates  standard  granulated,  3.75  cents;  first  quality  cubes,  4.18  cents. 
June  29,  1911,  New  York  standard  granulated,  5  cents;  New  York  standard  cubes, 
5.25  cents. 

13.  Fairrie  &  Co.,  eranulated  A,  3.76  cents;  cubes,  4.02  cents. 
Retail  in  Liverpool  June  30,  1911. 

14.  Granulated,  pure  cane  per  pound,  4  cents;  granulated  (Dutch),  4  cents;  loaf 
sugar,  double  refined,  4^  cents. 
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15.  Retail  sometimes  sells  at  cost  and  even  below  for  a  '*draw/'    Near-by  suburban 
towns  increase  prices  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  over  wholesale. 
I    16.  Retailers  sell  in  paper  bags,  including  weight  of  bag.    Export  duty.     No 
bounties— beet. 

17.  Sugar  which  has  passed  a  refining  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  and  on  which 
proper  import  duties  have  been  paid,  upon  being  export-ed  or  deposited  in  any  bonded 
warehouse  for  use  as  ship  stores  or  removal  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  drawback  equal  to 
the  duty  on  sugar  is  of  th^  like  polarization. 

(United  States  refiners  tried  hard  to  get  similar  terms  on  exported  sugar.) 

18.  English  duties. 

19.  Retail  prices  in  Liverpool  at  five-year  intervals  from  1886  to  1906,  on  page  55 
of  book  4. 

[Book  4.  p.  56,  London,  July  I,  mi.] 

20.  The  request  made  of  consuls  by  Mr.  Knox  for  specified  information. 

21.  All  the  grades  and  prices  of  raws  and  refined  sold  in  London,  some  60  kinds,  are 
quoted  at  wholesale  and  20  quoted  at  retail .  Wholesale  t^trms  less  2 J  per  cent,  14  days; 
less  1  per  cent,  28  days;  net,  28  days. 

[Book  4,  p.  68.] 

22.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (Dutch),  $3.89  to  $3.95  per  100  pounds. 

23.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (German  or  Austrian),  $3.78  to  $3.84. 

24.  Cubes  at  wholesale  (English  fine  to  finest,  but  not  Tates  No.  1),  $4.02  to  $4.07 
per  100  pounds  net. 

25.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (German  medium),  $3.36  to  $3.42  per  100  pounds. 

26.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (German  fine),  $3.58  to  $3.79. 

27.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Lyles  medium),  $3.48  to  $3.56. 

28.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Lyles  fine),  $3.70  to  $3.78. 

29.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tates  standard),  $3.69. 

30.  Granulated  at  wholesale  (Tates  fine),  $3.77  per  100  pounds. 

Sales  at  wholesale  are  in  quantities  of  three  llZ-pound^bags  or  in  five  cases  of  112 
pounds  each.    For  the  less  amount  12  cents  per  112  pounds  is  added. 
Retail  prices  in  London: 

31.  Granulated,  4  cents  per  pound;  granulated  (finest),  5  centa  per  pound. 

32.  Loaf  (good),  5  cents  per  pound;  Tates  No.  1  best,  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound; 
Tates  No.  2,  4]  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound;  after-tea  cubes,  5  cents  per  pound;  spark- 
ling lump,  5  cents  per  pound, 

[Book4,  p.  60] 

Retailers  soil  as  they  please, 

[Book  4,  p.  61.] 

Some  make  "special  line"  of  sugar  without  profit,  sold  at  retail  in  paper  bags,  1,  6. 
and  7  pounds,  put  up  in  advance.  Very  imusual  to  weigh  out  sugar  in  presence  of 
customer. 

[Book  4,  p.  62.] 

No  bounty  paid  on  home-grown  sugar,  but  one  is  being  considered  by  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  view  of  efforts  to  produce  beet  sugar  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

[Book  4,  p.  63,  July  18, 1911.1 

liOndon  wholesale  prices  at  five-year  intervals,  1886  to  1906: 


1886  1891  1S9C      I      1901 


Granulated  (per  100  pounds): 

British I      14.17  f4.00        $4.07    t      $3.85 

German 3.45  3.66  2.88    '        2.33 

Retail  (per  pound):  ; 

Loaf I         .05J  .05  .04 

Finest  castor .  0.5J  '  .  05  I         .04 

Loaf,  lirsf  double 


05  I         .04) 


.05 
.05 
.(Ml 


1906 


$4.12 
2.M 

.06-.06 
.06 


[Book  4,  pp.  64  to  66.] 

Lowest  pricea  from  1886  to  1910,  inclusive,  were  in  1887,  when  Tate*6  cubes  or  Le- 
baudy  loaves  reached  $3.17  per  100  pounds,  and  in  1910,  |3.75  to  $5.13  per  100  pounds. 
Beet  root  88°  loweet  was  in  1902. 
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[Book  4,  p.  65.) 

Dudes  into  United  Kingdom  were  abolished  on  May  1,  1874,  and  not  reimposed 
unto  April  19,  1901,  when  the  rate  varied  from  $0.43  to  $0.90  per  100  pounds  as  to 
polarization. 

On  May  18, 1908,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  $0,178  to  $0.40  per  100  pounds,  according 
to  degrees  of  polarization. 

[Book  4,  p.  66.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  retail  prices  of  sugar  since  the  duty  of  1901,  and  since 
the  present  rate  has  applied,  have  not  been  affected  by  sucti  impost. 

[Book  4,  p.  67.) 

Retail  prices  have  not  varied  in  25  years  more  than  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound  in 
normal  years  of  normal  European  crops. 

[Book  4,  p.  68,  Manchester,  July  4,  1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  No.  1,  $4.17  per  100  pounds  net;  No.  2,  $3.98  per  100  pounds  net;  granu- 
lated, $3.75  per  100  pounds  net. 

Retail  prices  in  different  stores  were  found  to  vary  from  3  to  4  cents  per  pound  for 
ordinary  granulated.  Sold  at  very  small  profit  and  sometimes  at  a  loss.  Some  lai^ge 
grocery  stores  with  many  local  brailches  sell  as  low  as  2  cents  per  pound  to  their  regu- 
lar customers,  but  with  the  provi.so  that  they  take  other  groceries  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chasing.   The  sugar  serves  as  a  bonus  to  the  purchaser. 

No  special  conditions  affecting  prices  except  labor  disputes,  which  affect  supplies 
and  unsettle  the  market  both  for  present  needs  and  future  delivery,  raising  prices. 

Manchester  fluctuations  depend  entirely  upon  the  London  and  Taverpool  market 
quotations. 

New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cube.^,  5.25. 

[Book  4,  p.  72,  Newcastle  on  T>Tie,  July  1, 1911.] 

Fine  granulated  sugar  brought  from  Hamburg;  at  $2.99  to  $3.11  per  100  pounds 
f.  o.  b.;  freight  is  $1.08  per  100  pounds;  duty,  $0,399;  to<?ether  $4.47  to  $4.59  per  100 
pounds,  and  is  retailed  at  4 J  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Ordinary  granulated  retails  at  4 
to  4 J  cents  per  pound. 

July  15,  1911,  Tate's  cubes  No.  I ,  $4.29  net  per  100  pounds.  Retailprice  not  given. 
No.  2  cubes,  $4.19  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  price  not  given.  Fine  granulated, 
$3.98  net  per  100  pounds.  No  retail  price  given.  Standard  granulated,  $3.92  per 
100  pounds  net.     Retail  price  probably  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

(Book  4,  p.  76,  Nottingham,  July  1. 1911. ]| 

English  tubes,  $4.14  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Enc^lish 
granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  net  wholesale  price,  and  retail,  44  centa  per  pound. 
Foreign  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  net  wholesale  price,  and  4  cents  per  pound 
retail  price. 

[Book  4,  p.  77,  Plymouth,  July  2, 1911.}) 

Plymouth  imports  about  10,750  tons  refined  per  year  of  two  kinds,  cubes  and  granu- 
lated. 

Foreign  cubes,  112-pound  boxes,  wholesale,  $3.82  per  100  i)ound8,  retail  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  Foreign  granulated,  224-pound  hags,  $3.32  per  100  pounds  wiiolesale; 
retail,  4  to  4i  cents  per  pound . 

[Book  4,  p.  78,  Shemeld,  July:  1, 1911.] 

First  marks  German  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.44  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  to  5  cents 
per  pound.  Castor  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.57  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4  to  5  cents  per 
pound.  Lump  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.89  to  $4.16  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4 J  to  6i 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  stone  (14  pounds)  and  its  subdivision,  one-fourtJi  stone,  one-half  stone,  and  the 
pound,  are  the  units  of  measurement  at  retail. 

No  local  charges  affecting  prices. 

[Book  4,  p.  82.] 
Prices  at  five-year  intervals  at  Sheffield  show  small  variations  from  year  to  year. 
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[Book  4,  p.  87,  Soathaxnpton,  June  30, 1911  (a  depot).] 

Tate's  cubee  No.  1,  $4.18  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5^  cents  per  pound.  Tate's 
fine  granulated,  $3.84  net  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Lyle*B  fine 
granulated,  $3.91  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail.  Lyle's 
castor  (wholesale),  $3.96  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  cents  per  pound.  Tate's 
icing  sugar,  $4 .12  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  9  cents  per  pound.  iBright  demeraraa, 
$3.57  net  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  4  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  4,  p.  88.] 

'    Prices  at  five-year  intervals,  January  1  of  each  year  (per  100  pounds): 

Jan.  1,  1890 $4.00-^.34 

Jan.  1,  1895 2. 36-  3. 45 

Jan.  1,  1900 2. 42-  3. 42 

[Book  4,  p.  89,  Hull,  June  30, 1911.] 

Wholesale  price  foreign  granulated,  $3,47  to  $3.63  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3 J  to  4 
cents  per  pound.  Wholesale  price  foreign  cubes,  $3.91  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  to  6 
cents  per  pound.    Tate's  No.  1  cubes,  5  cents  per  pound. 

The  prices  quoted  are  slightly  above  the  usual  prices,  probably  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  Cuban  crop. 

Ix)ndon  wholesale  and  retail  prices  control  the  market. 

Ireland. 
[Book  4,  p.  92.  Bel&Bt,  July  31, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.65;  New  York  cubes,  $5.90. 

Raw  sugar  (Demerara?)  costs  $3.92  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  dipping  port.  Importer 
sells  to  retailer  at  $4.30  and  retailers  sell  at  5.14  cents  per  pound. 

Imported  refined  granulated,  $3.69  wholesale;  retail  4  cents  per  pound.  Importers 
to  retailers,  $3.71  per  100  pounds;  retail  4  cents  per  pound.  Retail  rates  uniform 
throughout  the  city.  Import  duty  is  $0.40  per  100  pounds.  Harbor  dues,  16  cents 
per  ton  ($0,071  per  100  pounds).    No  other  local  taxes.    No  former  years  obtainable. 

[Book  4,  p.  93,  Cork.  July  3, 1911.] 

Austrian  refined  supplied  from  London  is  mostly  used  here. 

Price,  wholesale,  cubes  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4i  cents  per  pound.  Price, 
wholesale,  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  include  import  duty  of  $0.0399  per  100  pounds  and  freight  from  London 
3  cents  per  100  pounds  on  cubes. 

Crystals  and  granulated  sell  in  224-pound  bags;  cubes  in  cases  of  112  pounds  each. 

Retailed  in  paper  bags  at  uniform  prices. 

Over  80  per  cent  is  crystal  grain;  10  per  cent  is  granulated;  7i  per  cent  is  cube  or 
loaf  sugar. 

[Book  4,  p.  96,  Dublin,  July  3, 1911.] 

J.  K.  cubes,  $3.91  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Gran- 
ulated, $3.66  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Tate's  cubes 
No.  2,  $3.95  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4.05  cents  per  ]x>una  retail. 

Stone  (14  poimds)  is  basis  of  sales  at  retail. 

Castor  sugars  (like  Austrian  fine  granulated)  in  7-pound  linen  bags. 

\Miole8ale  ana  retail  prices  in  some  cases  are  about  the  same. 

As  a  rule  the  wholesale  price' affects  the  retail  price  but  little,  the  trade  being  pecu- 
liar, and  sugar  used  as  an  advertisement. 

SCOTLAND. 
[Book  4,  p.  101,  Dunfermline,  Jime  30, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.00;  New  York  cubes,  5.25. 

Refined  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.47  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  Gov- 
ernment duty,  $0,399  per  100  pounds  on  refined.  In  1901  refined  was  $3.58  per  100 
pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  raw  sugar  was  $2.80  per  100 
pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  3.47  cents  per  pound.  Duty  in  1901  was  $0.90  per  100 
pounds,  included  in  above  prices.  In  1906  refined  was  $3.42  per  100  pounds,  whole- 
sale, retail,  4.05  cents  per  pound .     In  1906,  raw  sugar  was  $3.03  per  100  pounds  whole- 
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sftle;  retail,  3.47  cents  per  pound.  Duty  $0.90  per  100  pounds,  included  in  price. 
Difference  between  raw  and  refined,  1901,  78  cents  per  100  pounds;  in  1906,  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

[Book  4,  p.  103,  Dundee,  July  3, 1911.] 

Tate's  granulated,.  $3.71  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.13  cents  per  pound. 
Tate'sNo.  1  loaf,  $4.02  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  4.57  cents  per  pound  retail.  Tate's 
fine  granulated,  $13.99  per  100  pounds  whlesale;  retail,  4.57  cents  per  pound.  Con- 
tinental granulated,  $3.40  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Dutch  granulated,  ^.68  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Dutch 
loaf,  $3.82  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  retail  trade  was  done  in  7-pound  bags,  but  as  this  added 
somewhat  to  the  cost  and  the  retailers  were  obliged  to  sell  at  the  refiners'  prices,  the 
trade  in  this  class  has  almost  disappeared. 

No  local  or  other  charges  affecting  prices.    No  prices  for  past  years  obtainable. 

[Book  4,  p.  108,  Edinburgh.  June  30  and  September  14, 1911.] 

Tate's  cubes  for  five-year  periods  given. 

Wholesale  prices,  Dutch  cubes,  for  five-year  periods  ^ven. 

Wholesale  prices,  Dutch  granulated,  for  five-year  periods  given. 

Retail  prices  not  obtainable. 

Sugar  is  neither  manufactured  nor  refined  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  Only  refined 
lined. 

Wholesale,  granulated  sells  in  224-pound  bags;  cubes  in  112-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  by  the  pound  weigned  out,  except  a  few  7-pound  bags  by  Sco^h 
refiners. 

June  30,  1911,  prices:  S.  <&  T.  granulated,  $3.52  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4^ 
cents  per  pound  retail.  P.  P.  2  granulated,  $3.70  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5 
cents  per  pound  retail.  S.  <&  T.  cubes,  $3.96  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail. 

No  local  charges. 

[Book  4,  p.  112,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  July  13, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.15;  New  York  cubes,  5.40. 

British  cubes,  $4.28  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5i  cents  per  pound.  For- 
eign cubes,  $4.09  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  5  to  5i  cents  per  pound.  British 
granulated,  $3.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4}  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Foreign 
granulated,  $3.84  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  \\  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

There  are  several  stores,  such  as  Lipton's,  which  are  selling  some  classes  of  suj^  at 
3  cents  per  pound.  They  have  branches  in  practically  every  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  can  sell  at  low  prices  on  account  of  their  enormous  turnover. 

During  the  summer  season  in  coast  towns  higher  prices  are  charged  summer  residents. 

Sugar  IS  refined  in  this  district  (but  no  particulars  given  W.). 

Large  quantities  sold  during  fruit  season  for  jams,  jellies,  and  preserves  to  the  poorer 
classes. 

WALES. 

[Book  4,  p.  no,  Cardiff,  June  30, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  used. 

Z.  H.  German  granulated  and  '*  First  marks*'  represent  the  classes  consumed. 

Cones  in  224-pound  bags,  and  occasionally  in  casks,  and  are  retailed  in  paper  bags 
by  weight,  bags  included  in  weight. 

Sugar  is  so  cheap  and  competition  so  great  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  profit  bringer 
to  the  retailer.  The  standard  retail  price  for  granulated  is  4  cents  per  pound,  but  if  a 
buyer  takes  tea  at  30  cents  per  pound  he  is  given  sugar  at  2  cents  per  pound  of  a  quality 
inferior  to  *^Z.H." 

In  the  coal  mining  district  buyers  use  large  crystals,  which  sell  at  5  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Tates  and  German  cubes  sell  at  retail  at  6  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  and  5  cents  for 
No.  2.  German  granulated  "Z.  H."  and  *' First  marks,"  $3.45  per  100  pounds  whole- 
sale, and  4  cents  perpound  retail.  German  cubes,  $3.93  per  100  pounds  net  and  5  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Tates  cubes,  No.  1,  $4.30  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per 
pound  retail;  No.  2,  $4.12  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 
*  First  marks''  granulated,  1886,  wholesale  $3.95  per  100  pounds,  retail  5  cents  per 
pound;  1891,  wholetnde  $3.89,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1896,  wholesale  $3.12  and 
retail  4  cents  per  pound ;  1901,  wholesale  $2.64,  and  retail  3  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound ; 
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1906,  wholesale  $4.55,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholesale  $3.40  per  100 
pounds  net,  and  retail  4  cents  per  pound. 

German  cubes,  1886,  wholesale  $4.50  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound: 
1891,  wholesale  $4.57,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1896,  wholesale  $3.33,  and  ret^l  4 
cents  per  pound;  1901,  wholesale  $3.19,  and  retail  4  t!ent8  per  pound;  1906,  wholesale 
$3.73,  and  retail  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  x>ound;  1911,  wholesale  $3.93  per  100  pounds, 
and  retail  5  cents  per  pound. 

No.  1  English  cubes,  1886,  wholesale,  $5.10  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per 
pound;  1891,  wholesale,  $5.05,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound;  1896,  wholesale,  $3.90, 
and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1901,  wholesale,  $3.58,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound; 
1906,  wholesale,  $3.93  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  5  cents  per  pound;  1911,  wholeeale, 
$4.30  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

1886  to  1901.  No  duty. 

1906.  Duty  $0.  89  per  100  pounds. 

1911.  Duty  $0,399  per  JOO  pounds. 

Firet  marks  granulated,  1911.  less  l\  per  cent  for  cash. 

All  others  net  cash. 

New  York  granulat3d,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.25. 

[Book  4,  p.  IIG,  Swansea,  July  5, 1911.] 

Wholesale  prices  governed  by  London. 

Raw  sugar,  $2.92  lees  2^  per  cent,  or  $2.87  net  per  100  pounds.  Granulated  (foreign), 
$3.27  less  2i  per  cent,  or  $3.19  net  per  100  pounds;  ri^tail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Lump 
(foreign),  $3.25  to  $3.37  less  2i  per  cent  or  $3.17  to  $3.29  n3t  per  100  pounds;  retail, 
4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Demerara.  $3.20  to  $3.37  less  2^  per  cent  or  $3.12  to 
$^.29  net  per  100  pounas;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound. 

SUMMARY   OF   ENGLAND,    IRELAND,    SCOTLAND,    AND   WALES. 

1.  The  most  remarkable  and  notable  feature  of  the  consular  reports  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  fact  that  the  wholesale  prices  of  English  refined  are  exactly  the  same  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  except  in 
some  instances  where  a  small  charge  of  1 J  to  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  made  for  deliver^'. 

2.  This  results  from  the  London  and' Liverpool  refiners,  Tate  &  Lyle,  establishing 
depots  or  warehouses  in  67  cities  of  England,  4  in  Wales,  4  in  Scotland,  and  1  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  keep  a  constant  aupj^ly,  and  deliver  from  these  depots  at  the  London 
prices  free  of  freight  or  charges  for  all  Ivlmdon  manufac^turers,  and  they  have  17  de{)ots 
in  Enlgand,  5  in  Wales,  7  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  1  in  Scotland,  where  they  deliver  at 
Liverpool  prices  free  of  freight  or  charges.  At  all  other  points  a  very  small  charge 
is  made  of  2  to  7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  delivery.  For  example,  Tate's  No.  1  cubes 
were  delivered  in  any  part  of  Engbind,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  with  four 
exceptions,  at  list  price  then  (June  29,  1911)  of  $1.18  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and 
were  retailed  evervwhore  at  4.^  to  5^  cents  per  pound. 

3.  The  refined  sugars  of  TIenry  Tate  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  having  refineries  at  London  and 
Liverpool,  govern  the  whole?  lie'  prices  of  all  sugars  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether 
refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  When  this  firm 
raises  or  lowers  the  prices  other  refiners  follow. 

4.  Their  No.  1  cubes  are  called  a  proprietary  article  and  sell  at  20  cents  i)er  100 
pounds  above  their  No.  2  cubes,  whicn  compare  with  cubes  of  other  countries.  Price 
June  29  for  No.  2  cubes,  $3.98  per  100  pounds.  Their  fine  granulated  on  the  same 
date  was  $3.77  per  100  pounds,  and  standard  granulated,  $3.69  per  100  pounds,  all 
net  cash. 

5.  Lyle 'p  sugars  are  scarcely  mentioned  by  the  consuls  and  few  quotations  given. 
Continental  refined  in  largely  used,  and  sells  at  lower  prices  than  the  English,  but 

within  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  for  the  best  grades  at  wholesale  and  generally  at 
the  same  price  for  retail  for  granulated,  except  the  lowest  grades,  which  sell  down  to 
3  cents  per  pound  sometimes. 

7.  The  English  refiners  use  raw  beet  or  (»ane  sugar,  as  is  cheapest,  and  dp  not  guar- 
antee their  product,  but  sell  simply  as  refined  granulated,  or  lumps,  or  powdered.  Just 
now  (July  1,  19U  )  they  are  using  raw  beet  sugar  as  cheaper  than  cane. 

8.  June  30:  The  refiner  in  London  buys  raw  beet  sugar  88°  analysis  (94®  test)  in 
Hamburg  at  a 
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Per  100  pounds. 

Free-on-board  price  of $2.  378 

Freight  and  charges  to  London 214 

2.  592 
Duty  on  88°  analysis  (94°  pol.) 338 

Raws  cost  London  refiner 2.  930 

Refiners*  list  price  standard  granulated,  net 3.  69 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined 760 

Difference  between  raw  and  refined  in  New  York 920 

Birmingham  consul  says  $0,437  per  100  pounds  must  be  added  to  cost  of  raws  to 
bring  the  prices  up  to  those  of  refined. 

9.  WTiolesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  $0,107  per  100  pounds  advance  on  granulated  of 
foreign  origin  and  $0,053  per  100  pounds  advance  on  English,  and  one  month's  credit. 

10.  WTien  the  retailer  can  buy  granulated  at  $3.50  to  $3.80  per  100  pounds  he  charges 
4  cents  per  pound.  WTien  his  cost  is  over  $4.80  he  charges  5  cents  per  pound.  Some 
retail  dealers  whose  specialty  is  tea  give  away  sugar  m  Birmingnam  to  encourage 
trade. 

11 .  Tate  &  Sons  name  prices  June  29  for  delivery  in  August  and  September;  August. 
3.27  cents  per  100  pounds  higher  and  September,  3.27  cents  per  100  pounds  lower  than 
June  29  prices. 

12.  Their  list  prices  give  many  grades  of  hard  and  soft  refined  though  not  as  many  as 
American  refiners.  Their  selling  terms  are  cash  in  London  or  Liverpool  within  14 
days,  less  24  per  cent  discount.  If  not  paid  in  14  days,  interest  is  added  from  date  of 
invoice  to  day  of  payment,  and  the  2i  per  cent  will  be  forfeited  unless  payment  is 
made  within  21  days.  Tate's  cubes  are  made  only  at  London,  but  granulated  at  both 
London  and  Liverpool. 

13.  At  Bradford  75  per  cent  of  all  sugar  consumed  is  foreign  granulated. 

14.  The  port  of  Bristol  draws  its  supplies  from  Germany,  Russia,  France,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  and  through  Bristol  a  lai^e  district  is  supplied.  Cr>^stallized  raw  sugar 
comes  here  by  way  of  Londoafrom  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  St.  Lucia,  Demerara, 
Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  all  are  sold  under  the  trade  term  of  *'Demeraras." 

15.  All  towns,  large  or  small,  have  associations  of  gnx  ers  who  fix  retail  prices  from 
time  to  time,  grocers  undertaking  not  to  sell  under  the  minimum  price  fixed.  Some- 
times somebody  cuts  prices. 

One  large  company  (like  Liptons)  with  500  or  600  shops  in  various  towns,  when  one 
of  them  cuts  others  follow.  One  consul  says  Lii)t()ii  will  sell  sugar  at  2  cents  per 
pound  to  a  buyer  of  tea  at  30  cents  per  pouna. 

16.  Duty  on  foreign  refined  sugar  is  $0,399  per  100  pounds,  100°  test. 

17.  Russia  gives  a  small  bounty,  about  $0,214  per  100  pounds,  and  did  not  join  the 
Brussels  convention  for  abolishing  sugar  bounties,  and  hence  their  exports  to  England 
are  restricted  to  a  certain  quantity. 

18.  The  Bristol  consul  says  wholesale  prices  ior  past  years  have  varied  only  because 
of  short  crops  from  atmospheric  conditions.  This  year  there  has  been  a  great  spell  of 
dryness  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  prices  have  bounded  up.  Last  year  there 
was  a  great  speculative  movement  in  contmental  sugars  by  one  man  who  worked  the 
market  up  several  shillings,  and  when  he  had  made  his  pile  and  got  out,  holders  had 
to  realize,  and  down  came  the  market  and  fjreat  was  the  loss  of  many  holders. 

19.  The  Huddersfield  consul  says  that  this  is  the  principal  center  of  woolen  manu- 
facture and  prices  of  sugar  are  3  per  cent  lower  than  Ix)ndon.  Coal  is  11  per  cent 
lower,  meat  2  per  cent  lower,  and  rents  10  per  cent  lower. 

20.  At  Leeds  the  Manchester  merchants  Keep  large  stocks  of  foreign  refined.  The 
strike  at  Hull  advanced  prices. 

21.  Refiners  refine  in  bond.  Freight  from  Hamburg  to  quay  in  Liverpool  is  16  cents 
per  100  pounds,  including  2J  per  cent  discount  on  f.  o.  b.  price  Hamburg. 

22.  The  wholesale  trade  buy  and  sell  chiefly  on  f .  o.  b.  Hamburg  terms  per  hundred- 
weight discount  2  months  at  5  per  cent  per  annum,  cash  against  bill  of  lading,  ship 
lost  or  not  lost,  and  payment  against  bill  of  lading  before  the  goods  arrive. 

23.  Dmwback  on  export  equal  to  duty  paid  on  sugar  of  like  polarization.  (United 
States  refiners  tried  hard  to  get  this  on  their  exports.) 

24.  A  bounty  on  home-grown  sugar  is  being  considered  by  Government. 

25.  Duties  were  abolished  May  1,  1874,  and  not  reimposed  until  April,  1901,  when 
rate  was  $0.43  to  $0.90  per  100  pounds  as  to  polarization.  May  18,  1908,  duties  were 
reduced  to  present-  basis.     Retail  prices  were  not  affected  by  change  of  duties. 

26.  Glasgow  sells  large  quantities  of  sugar  during  the  fruit  season. 
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27.  In  the  coal-mining  difltricta  of  Cardiff,  Scotland  buyers  use  large  crystals  at  5 
jMV  pound.  (Probably  because  they  can  portion  it  out  in  lumps  to  the  family.) 
This  is  about  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  the  consuls'  reports. 


ENGLAND. 


Date. 

Placp. 

Cubes 

No.  1 

net, 

whole- 
sale, 

per  100 

pounds. 

Cubes 
No.  1 
retail, 
cents 
per 
pound. 

Cubes 
No.  2  net, 

whole- 
sale, per 

100 
pounds. 

Cubes 
No.  2, 
retail, 
cents 
per 
pound. 

Fine 
granu- 
lated 

net, 
whole- 
sale, per 

100 
pounds. 

Floe 
granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

per 
poimd. 

Stand- 
ard 

granu- 
lated 
net, 

whole- 
sale. 

?S 

pounds. 

Stand- 
ard 

granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

pound. 

June  29 

London: 
Tates 

14.18 

13.96 

13.77 

<3.fl9 
3.75 

3.79 
3.285 

3.79 
3.60 

Lyles 

30 

Birmingham: 
Tates 

4.18 

4i 

3.98 
3.75 

3.98 
3.97 

4.45 
4.41 

4.02 

«i 

4-5 

Low  grade 

4 

5 
5 

5 

29 

Bradford: 
Tates 

4.18 

H-H 

3.77 

♦-5 

Foreign 

4-^ 

Aug.    1 

Bristol: 
Tates 

4.70 

6 

4. 89^.56 

5 

Continental 

3.55- 
3.76 

3.80 
3.67 

4 

June  30 

Burselm     (Stoke    on 
Trent): 
Tates 

4.23 

6 

13.80 
3.80 

5 
5 

4i 

4 

Others 

29 

Huddersfield: 
Tates 

4.20 

5 

3.98 

5 

Others 

"•■••■•• 

3.66 

4.2 

July     1 

Leeds: 
Tates 

4.18- 
4.23 

5 

4.12 

5 

German 

3.58 

3.75 
3.76 
3.44 
3.44 

4 

June  30 

Liverpool: 
Tates 

4.18 

4i 

4 

Farrle  &  Co 

4.02 

4i 

4 

Franklin  Am 

4 

A.  Z.  R.  Austrian... 

4 

Castor « 

, 

3.54 

3.77 
3. 70-«.  78 

4 
5 

July     1 

London: 
Tates 

4.18 
4.07 

6-6 
5 

3.98 
4.02 

3.89-3.95 
4.02-4.07 

3.98 
3.98 
4.19 

5 
5 

5 
5 

(») 

3.09 

3.48- 

3.56 

4 

Lyles 

4 

Dutch 

German-Austrian 

3.5»^.79 

3.75 
3.77 
3.98 

4i 

3.36- 
3.42 

(») 
3.69 
3.92 

3.70 
3.50 

4 

4 

1 

15 

1 

Manchester:  Tates 

Newcastle:  Tates 

do 

Nottingham: 

Not  tates 

4.18 
4.18 
4.29 

4.14 

(«) 
5 

3,4,2 


H 

4 

Foreign 

1 

2 

Plymouth: 

Tates 

4.18 

■ 

Foreign 

3.82 
3.89 

4-0 
4i 

»3.32 

4-H 

1 

Sheflield,  England: 
Tates 

4.16 

&>5i 

First  marks,  Ger- 
man  

3.44 

(•) 

4-5 

June  30 

Southampton: 

Tates  No.  1 

Lyle's 

4.18 

5i 

3.84 
3.91 
3.96 

5 
5 

8 

(*) 

..........'........ 

%«■*&>•• 

Lvle's  castor 

30 

Hull:* 

Tates  No.  1 

Foreien 

4.18 

5 

• 

3.91 

4 

/  3.47- 
\  3.63 

}   3ir* 

1 
1 

1  Liverpool,  S3.67  per  100  pounds;  freight,  S0.12  per  100  pounds.    Total,  83.79  per  100  pounds. 

*  Castor  like  A.  Z.  R.,  but  aner. 
'  Irregular. 

*  Not  given. 

&  Imports  direct. 

*  Freight  from  Liverpool. 

W= Wholesale  in  dollars  per  100  pounds.    R=Retail  In  cents  per  pound. 
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IRELAND. 


Date. 


Place. 


July     3  ,  Belfast:  Tales 

j  Importers' cost,  foreign. 
I  Importers  sell  retailers, 

foreign 

Cork,  freight  5}  cents: 

Tates 

Foreign,  Austrian. 
Dublin: 


3 
3 


Tates. 
J.  K.. 


Cubes 

No.  1 

net. 

sale, 
per  100 
pounds. 


1^4.21 


Cubes 
Na.1 

retail, 

cents 

per 

pound. 


Cub« 
I  No.  2  net, 
I    whole- 
I  saleM>er 

''  pounds. 


»3  .. 


4.23i 


{i 


18- 
21 


}■ 


S4.00 

3.95 
3.91 


Cubes 
No.  2, 
retail, 
cents 
per 
pound. 


I     Fine 
granu- 
lated 
net, 
whole- 
sale, per 

100 
pounds. 


Fine 
granu- 
lated, 
retail, 
cents 

per 
pound. 


Stand- 
ard 
granu- 
lated 
net, 
whole- 
sale, 
per 

Too 

pounds. 


$3.09 
3.71 


^ 


3.50 


I 


4-4i  '. 
4-H  ! 


3.66 


Stand- 
ard 
granu*- 
lated. 
retail, 
cents 
per 
pound. 


SCOTLAND. 


June  30 
July    3 


June  30 
July  13 


Dunfermline:  Foreign 
Dundee: 

Tates 

C  o  n  t  i  n  e  ntal  in 
stock 

Dutch 
Edinburgh: 

S.  AT 

P.  P.  Q 
Glasgow: 

Tates 

Foreign 


S3. 47 

3.71 

3.40 
3.68 

3.52 
3.70 

3.84 

3.84 


(•) 


4 
4 


4-4i 


6.405 
41 

4 

5 
5 

4H 

4J-6 


WALES. 


June  30 

Cardiff: 

Tates 

1 

$4.30 

6 

$4.12 
3.93 

1 

i 
5   

•  German 

5   

Z.    H.    and    first 
Marks 

1 - . 

1 

$3.45 

4 

July     5 

Swansea: 

Tates 

4. 18 ; 

5 

1 

Foreign 

4-5    

4 

3.19 

4 

»  Freight. 
Imports  here  from  Hamburg. 


>  Duty  plus  harbor  dues. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 
{Book  5,  p.  109,  Barbados,  July  13, 1911.] 

Crop  available  for  export,  240,000  tons  per  year;  exported  39,899  tons  in  1910. 

This  is  a  sugar-producing  country. 

Export  prices  for  year  1911  for  dark  muscovados,  $1.70  to  $1.85  per  100  pounds,  and 
average  $1.77  per  160  pounds,  and  retails  at  2 J  cents  per  pound. 

Centrifugals,  lighter  color  and  dryer,  export  prices  $1.86  to  $2.05  per  100  pounds, 
average  $2  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  3  cents  per  pound. 

Dark  crystals;  export  prices,  $2.25  to  $2.35;  average  $2.29  per  100  pounds,  and  re- 
tails at  3i  cents  per  pound. 

Retailers  pay  10  to  15  cents  j  er  100  pounds  above  export  prices. 

A  grocery  muscovado  cooled  in  oscillation  (centrifugals)  sells  at  $2.50  per  100  pounds 
wholesale,  and  3  to  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

A  small  and  so-called  white  crystal  is  made  and  sells  at  wholesale  at  $4  per  100  pounds 
and  retails  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Prices  are  uniform  at  Bridgetown. 

AU  refined  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  costing  retailers  5  cents  per  pound, 
and  retailing  at  6  cents  per  pound  to  customers. 

Customs  duty  48  cents  per  100  pounds.    No  taxes  and  no  bounties. 
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[Book  6,  p.  lia] 

Miisrovados  export  prices  1905, 115.50  to  $3.10  per  100  pounds;  1906,  $1.36  to  $1.50: 
1907,  $1.40  to  $1.66;  1908,  $1.70  to  $2.30;  1909,  $1.70  to  $1.80;  1910,  $2.15  to  $2.46,  all 
per  100  pounds. 

Exj  ort  prices:  Centrifugals  (dark  crystals),  1905,  $2.10  to  $3.50;  1906,  $1.85  to  $1.90; 
1907,  $2  to  $2.30;  1908,  $2.25  to  $2.80;  1909,  $2.28;  1910,  $2.80  to  $2.90. 

Export  prices:  Centrifugals,  1909,  $1 .80  to  $1 .90,  and  1910,  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 

Centrifugals  producer!  during  only  last  three  years. 

July  13:  New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

[Book  5,  p.  Ill,  Bermuda,  July  7,  1911.] 

Hamilton  produces  no  sugar. 

United  States  fine  granulated,  wholesale,  in  100-pound  bags  or  bairelB,  $3.92  per 
100  pounds,  plus  duty  10  per  cent  (39  cent8)=$4.31.    Retails  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

European  in  224-pouna  bags  $3.70  per  100  pounds,  plus  duty  10  per  cent  (37  cents) 
=$4.07 .     Retails  at  5  cents  per  pound . 

Barbados  centrifugals,  muscovados  in  barrels,  $3.05  per  100  pounds. 

Customs  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  including  package. 

No  local  tax  or  bounties. 

[Book  5,  J).  112,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  17, 1911.] 

Jamaica  exports  19,960  tons  in  1910. 

American  granulated  in  barrels,  wholesale,  $4.62  per  100  pounds,  duty  paid  (duty 
48  cents  per  100  pounds). 
Jamaica  made  white  vacuum  pan  in  barrels,  4 J  cent*  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  yellow  vacuum  pan  in  bags,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  good  muscovado  in  bags,  3  cents  per  pound. 
Jamaica  made  common  muscovado  in  bags,  2^  cents  per  pound. 
New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

(Book  5,  p.  114,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  July  12, 1911.] 

Imported  granulated,  wholesale,  $5.35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  $5. 84. per  100  pounds,  and  retail  8  cents  per  ]>ound.  " 

Duties,  48  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  sold  in  bags  with  charge  of  12  cents  for  bag. 

Sugar  sold  in  barrels  with  charge,  24  cents  per  barrel. 

Sugar  industry  improving  in  last  two  years. 

(Book  3,  p.  110,  Nassau,  N.  P.,  July  12,  1911.] 

Retined,  wholesale,  Hi  to  6f  cents  per  jxiuud;  retail,  7  cents  per  pound. 
Unrefined  (beet,  granulated),  5}  to  5}  cents  per  pound;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 
All  merchants  jealous  of  each  other  and  refuse  information. 

[Book  5,  p.  117,  Turks  Island,  July  14, 1911.] 

Larger  grocers  or  dealers  buy  direct  from  dealer  or  plantation  in  Jamaica  and  St. 
Domingo  in  lots  of  5  to  10  bags  or  barrels.  (Barrels  from  Jamaica,  bags  from  San 
Domingo.) 

Home  dealers  sell  to  small  grocers  at  slight  advance  on  cost  here.  Original  cost  is  3 
to  3 J  cents  per  pound.     Import  duty,  48  cents  per  100  pounds.     No  other  taxes. 

1910:  Imports,  115,607  pounds  brown;  55,441  pounds  refined. 

Refined  from  United  States  cost  2J  to  2|  cents  plus  duty  of  48  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  sells  at  6  cents  per  pound,  the  same  as  brown  sugar. 

No  changes  in  pnc<'s  for  many  years. 

[Book  5,  p.  119,  Caracas,  W.  T.,  Oct.  10, 1911.] 

Sugar  cornea  mostly  from  Venezuela. 

Wholesale,  $3  to  $3.20  f)er  100  pounds;  retail,  3 J  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Refined  comes  from  United  States  largely  and  price  has  risen  htely.  Wholesale  has 
been  $6  to  $7  per  100  pounds;  retail,  7  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1891.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $7  per  100  poundp;  retail.  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

1896.  Refined,  wholesale,  $5.20  to  $6.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per 
pound. 

1901 .  Refined,  wholesale,  $5  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 
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1906.  Refined,  wholesale,  |5  to  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  to  7  cents  per  pound. 

New  York,  granulated,  $6.80;  New  York,  cubes,  $7. 
V' Approximate  prices:  Consul  does  not  give  duty,  but  probably  48  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

[Book  5,  Trinidad,  Nov.  1, 1911.] 

Exports,  46,247  tons  in  1910. 

Conaumption  is  local  production  mostly  and  consists  of  three  grades. 

White  crvstals,  wholesale,  at  |5  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Yellow 
ciystals,  wholesale,  |4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  pound.  Brown  crystals, 
wholesale,  $3  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4  cents  per  pound.  Retailers  sell  by 
pound  or  pennyworth. 

Gianulated  and  cubes,  imported  from  America,  and  retail  at  8  and  9  cents  per  pound, 
giving  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  profit. 

Cubes,  wholesale,  $7  per  100  pounds;  retail,  9  cents  per  i>ound. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $6  per  100  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

No  bounties  or  taxes  on  consumption. 

A  small  emigration  tax,  so-called,  on  sugar  exported. 

Average  price  last  10  years,  4  to  6  cents  per  pound. 

1910.  Production,  51,950  tons;  exports,  46,248  tons;  (to  United  Kingdom,  22,600 
tons;  Canada,  19,155  tons;  and  United  States,  1,200  tons). 

Importations,  400  tons. 

[Book  5,  p.  90,  Qeorgetown,  Guiana,  Sept.  16, 1911.] 
r 

Sugar  made  here  is  vacuum-pan  "  Demerara  crystals''  (raw  centrifugals). 

All  sold  on  96°  test  basis.  Wholesale:  Dark,  $3.60  to  $4  per  100  pounds;  yellow, 
$4.60  to  $4.70  per  100  poimds; 

Small  amount  of  granulated  imported  for  higher  classes,  and  which  retails  at  6  cents 
per  pound. 

Yellow  crystals  retail  at  5  to  5}  cents  per  pound;  dark  crystals  retail  at  4  to  4}  cents 
pcjpound. 

Higher  prices  now  than  for  a  number  of  years,  owing  to  shortage  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

No  taxes,  chaiges,  or  bounties  to  affect  prices. 

British  West  Indies — Summary. 


Date. 


Place. 


Wholesale, 
cut  loaf 
(per  100 
pounds). 


July  13 

7 

17 

12 

12 


Barbados 

Hamilton,  Bermuda. . . 

Kingston,  Jamaica 

Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 
Nassau,  N.  P 


$5.S4 
6.50-6.75 


19  <  Torks Island. 


Retail,  cut   l^tn}^ 
loaf  (cents    «^f^ 


8 
7 


$5.00 

^4.31 

M.07 

5.35 

5.2&-6.75 

»«3-3.60 


Retail, 
granolatod 
(cents  per 

pound). 


{ 


6 

5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
4 


i  United  States. 
s  British. 


•  Price  doubtful. 
4  Jamaica. 


Customs  duties  stated  as  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  Bermuda,  48  cents  per  100  pounds 
at  Barbados,  Jamaica,  and  Turks  Island,  and  presumably  at  Nassau. 

Barbados  produces  Muscovados,  and  during  last  three  years  has  pnxluced  centrifu- 
gals. 

Jamaica  produces  white  vacuum-pan  su^r  and  Muscovados,  and  industry  is 
improving.  Their  home-made  sugars  sell  retail  at  2J  to  4J  cent.8  per  poimd,  as  to  qual- 
ity, and  for  export  in  1910  at  $2.15  to  $2.45  per  100  pounds  for  Muscovados  and  $2.80 
to  $2.00  for  centrifugals. 

INDIA. 
tBook  5,  p.  92,  Calcutta,  Aug.  17.  1911.) 

New  York  granulated,  $6.75;  New  York  cubes,  $6. 

First  white,  $3.76  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  4.02  to  4.43  cents.  Granulated, 
$3.55  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  3.87  to  4.21  cents.  Java  white,  $3.30  per  100 
pounoB  wholesale;  retail,  3.65  to  4.02  cents. 

Market  reports  interesting. 

18869— No.  46—12 6 
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[Books,  p.  94.] 

Review  of  Trade  of  India,  1910-11,  page  95. 
Imports  about  740,000  tons  per  annum  (read  97  to  p.  101). 

The  crop  in  all  India  is  probably  about  2,900,000  tons,  to  which  pahii  sugar  must 
be  added . 

India  supply  of  foreign  cant  and  heel  sugar. 


190»-10 


Cank  auoAR:  i  Hundredweight, 

From  Mauritius 2, 435,560 

Prom  China 22,096 

From  Java i  7,815,015 

From  Straits  Settlementa . . . . , |  3, 113 

From  oUier  Muntries 1, 114 


Total I  10,276,  W7 

I-  '     .      ^ — 

Beet  huoae:  ! 

From  Austria-Hungary i  782,773 

From  Germany 51.538 

From  Belgium 1 ,  474 

From  France 306 

From  other  countries 23,096 


Total I  859,187 


Total  sugar U,  186.084 


191CV-11 


fhkndred»€iffkt, 

2,02S,963 

129,963 

8,758,715 

962 

1,164 


11,814,187 


714»093 

8,206 

1,139 

444 

1,076 

724,968 


12,680,145 


India  is  the  largest  single  pKnlucer  of  cane  sugar  in  the  world,  her  share  being  34 
per  cent. 

(Rea<l  statement,  pp.  94  to  101.) 

[Book  5,  p.  102,  Madras,  India.  Aug.  IG,  1911.] 

Wholesale,  first  quality  white  crystals,  $3.87  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per 
pound.  Wholesale,  second  quality  granulated,  $4.09  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Page  103  explains  inconsistency  in  prices. 

Refined  sugar  used  here  is  produced  in  India  and  also  imported  from  Java  anct 
Europe. 

Indian  granulated,  wholesale,  $2.90  per  100  pounds;  retail,  3  cents  per  pound. 

Java  granulated,  wholesale,  $3.18  per  100  pounds;  3}  cents  per  pound  retail. 

1886-1901  prices  on  page  104. 

The  use  of  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  entirely  to  native  classes. 

Wholesalers  pay  $1.95  per  hundredweight  for  jaggery  and  sell  to  retailers  at  $2.27  per 
hundredweight  and  it  retails  at  2.56  cents  per  pound. 

No  native  bounties  in  Madras,  but  there  are  octroi  (local)  taxes  on  sugar  sent  into 
Hyderabad  State  of  $1 .42 J  per  500  pounds,  and  into  Bangalero  District  of  $0.15  per  500 
pounds. 

(Customs  duties  on  imjwrts  from  foreign  countries  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

[Book  5,  p.  105,  Rangoon  and  Burma,  Aug.  28, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $6.05;  New  York  cubes,  $6.30. 

Kefined  sugar  to-day  wholesale: 

Java  superior  white  crystallized  $3.22  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  3.88  cents 
per  pound. 

Raw  sugar  is  not  imported  into  Burma.  A  small  amount  of  lump  sugar  from  Great 
Britain  is  used,  only  by  Europeans, 

Englisli  loaf  sugar  retails  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

(India  calls  Java  sugar  (white  crystals)  renned  sugar,  but  Java  has  no  sugar  refineries 
such  as  are  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.) 
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Summary  of  India. 


1911. 
Aug.  17 
16 


28 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Indian  brands. 

Java  brands... 
Rangoon 


Wholesale 
cut  loaf 
(per  100 

pounds). 


Retail  out 
loaf  (cents 
per  pound) 


Wholesale 

granuJated 

(per  100 

pounds). 


S3. 76 
3.87 


4.02  I 
6.00 


>.10.0D 


13.55 
4.09 
2.90 
3.18 

>3.22 


Retail 

granulated 

(cents  per 

pound). 


3.87-4.21 

3.10 
3.88 


1  English,  used  by  Europeans. 


» Java. 


India  is  the  laigest  single  producer  of  sugar  (cane  sugar)  in  the  world,  her  share 
being  34  per  cent  of  entire  production  and  probably  reaches  2,9(X),000  tons,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  palm-sugar  production. 

India  imports  foreign  sugars  to  extent  of  about  740,000  tons  per  annum  from  Java 
and  Europe,  mostly  refined. 

The  use  of  raw  sugar  (jaggery)  is  limited  to  native  classes.  This  grade  wholesales 
at  11.73  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  2.03  cents  per  pound. 

Customs  duties  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  local  taxes  but  a  small  tax  on  sugar  sent  into  certain  States  of  India. 

No  bounties  paid. 

Note. — ^Java  white  sugars  are  called  refined  in  India. 


AUSTRALIA. 


[Book  5,  p.  79,  Melbourne,  Sept.  2, 1911.] 


Grocerv  Association  of  Victoria  fixes  the  retail  prices  of  sugar,  adding  about  7J  per 
cent  to  tne  wholesale. 

[Book  5,  p.  5.] 

CrvBtals  (granulated),  $5.13  per  100  pounds  (grade  mostly  used);  6  cents  per  pound 
retail. 

Australia  taxes,  customs  duties,  cane,  $1.30  per  100  pounds;  beet,  $2.17  per  100 
pounds:  excise  duty,  $0. 866  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  5,  p.  82.] 

Bounty  to  growers  of  cane  of  10  per  cent  of  quantity  grown  by  white  labor,  $1.96  per 

ton. 

[Book  5,  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Sept.  22, 1911.] 

Local  charges,  excise  tax,  $19.46  per  ton,  $0,866  per  100  pounds:  freight  from  Sydney, 
$1.94  per  ton,  $0. 086  per  100  pounds. 

Bounty  to  local  growers,  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced 
solely  by  white  \ahoT.    Bounty  rises  and  falls  from  10  per  cent. 

1909-10  production,  147,470  tons;  the  proportion  produced  by  black  labor  was  less 
than  10)  per  cent. 

Wholesale  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Wholesale, 
cubes,  $6.15  per  lOO  pounds;  retail,  8  cents  per  pound. 

(Other  gracies  and  prices  on  page  86,  book  5.) 

[Book  5,  p.  79,  Sydney,  Sept.  26, 1911.] 

A  strike  in  the  sugar  mills  has  iust  been  settled  by  substantial  concessions  to  the  men . 

Sugar  industry  is  confined  to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland. 

1910,  Queensland  had  128,178  acres  under  cane  cultivation;  New  South  Wales  had 
5,903  acres  under  cane  cultivation. 

Queensland  crop,  1,163,494  tons  cane;  New  South  Wales  crop,  131,081  tons  cane. 

Imports,  2,159  tons  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

Australia  gives  a  bounty  of  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane  of  10  per  cent  quantity  grown  by 
white  labor,  provided  the  rate  of  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  such  labor 
are  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  accordance  with  the  act. 

Excise  tax,  97  cents  per  hundredweight,  $0,866  per  100  poimds.  ^ 

Amount  paid  in  sugar  bounties  and  expenses  therewith  in  1909-10  was  $1,981,806. 
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Bountv  is  $1.46  per  ton,  $0,651  per  100  pounds. 
Australian  sugiurproduction  is  controlled  by  one  great  company. 
The  Victorian  Wnolesale  Grocers  Association  regulates  retail  prices. 
Prices  now  at  Sydney: 


Wholesale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


Retafl 
(per  pound). 


Boxes 

No.  1 

No.  2 * 

No.  3 ; 


16.31  i 
5.10 
6.00  I 
4.60! 


Gnrtf. 


Melbourne  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound. 

Summary. 


Date. 


Place. 


"^imH^'   Retoa.  per 
pounds  of  I   S;?Y^J' 


!    cut  loaf. 


Sept.  9  Melbourne. 
22  I  New  Castle. 
26  '  Sydney 


cut  loaf. 


CerUt. 


Wholesale, 

per  100 
pounds  of 
granulated. 


Retafl,  per 

pound  of 

granulated. 


.1- 


$6.15 


8 


t5.13 
5.10 
5.10 


ObuU. 


6 
51 


The  Grocers  Association  of  Victoria  fixes  retail  prices,  adding  about  7)  per  cent  to 
the  wholesale. 

Custom  duties,  $1.30  per  100  pounds  on  cane  sugar;  $2.17  per  100  pounds  on  beet 
sugar;  excise  tax,  $0,866  per  100  pounds. 

^ounty  of  $1.46  per  ton  of  cane,  giving  10  per  cent  of  sugar  produced  solely  by  ^diite 
labor.  Bounty  rises  or  foUs  from  10  per  cent  as  to  outturn,  and  provided  the  rate  of 
wages  and  condition  of  employment  of  such  labor  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  act. 

All  production  is  controlled  by  one  great  company  and  confined  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Queensland. 

1909-10  production  147,470  tons,  less  than  10)  per  cent  of  which  was  produced  by 
black  labor. 

Queensland  produced  1,163,494  tons  of  cane;  New  South  Wales  produced  131,081 
tons  of  cane. 

Imports  2,159  tons  from  Mauritius,  Java,  and  Fiji. 

September  26, 1911 :  A  strike  at  the  sugar  mills  just  settled  by  concesBions  to  the  men . 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 
[Book  5,  p.  86,  BeUze,  July  28, 19U.] 

New  York  granulated,  5.65;  New  York  cubes,  5.90. 

Produces  2,000,000  pounds  of  brown  sugar  annually,  with  one  manufacturer  of  refined 
granulated  of  fairly  good  quality  but  limited  production.    Now  shut  down. 
Imports  best  grade  of  granulated  and  cubes. 

Import  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  refined;  IJ  cents  per  pound  on  raws. 
No  bounty. 


1886 


Imported  refined: 

Wholesale 

Retail 


Cents. 


I 


12 
15 


1890 


Cents. 
11 
15 


1895 

1900 

1906 

Cents. 
8 
10 

CenU. 
8 
9 

dents. 
8 
9 

1910 


Genu. 


8 
9 


November  1,  1911:  United  States  refined,  6^  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  8  cents 
per  pound  retail.  European  loaf,  10  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  and  11  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

'Large  advance  in  October. 
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CANADA. 
[Book  5,  p.  2,  Femie,  British  Columbia,  July  6, 1011.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  New  York  cubes,  $5.35. 

No  records  previous  to  fire  of  August  1,  1908. 

No  raw  sugar  sold. 

Wholesale  cutloaf  in  50-pound  boxes,  $6.40 ;  barrels,  $6  per  100 pounds.  Granulated, 
100  pound-bags,  $5.70  per  lOOpounds  wholesale.  Retail,  cutloaf,  12^  cents  per  pound; 
2-pound  cartons,  25  cents.  Grranulated,  10  cents  per  pound;  20-pound  bags,  6^  cents 
per  pound. 

[Book  5,  p.  5,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  July  17, 1911.] 

No  raw  sugar  sold .  Refined  bought  at  Vancouver  refineries.  Wholesale,  granulated, 
in  100-pound  sacks,  $5.25  per  100  pounds.  Granulated,  in  20-pound  sacks,  $5.40 
per  100  pounds;  retail,  6i  cents  per  pound.    In  1896  prices  were  tne  same. 

[Book  5,  p.  7,  Vahoouver,  British  Columbia,  July  18, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

The  British  Columbia  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  built  in  1899,  controls  local  market. 
Owns  plantations  in  Fiji  Isfimds  for  raws.  Also  imports  raws  from  Eas£  and  W^est 
Indies,  Java,  and  Australia.    Very  arbitrary  in  its  business  relations. 

Wholesale  cubes,  $6.85  per  100  pounds;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound,  25  pounds  for 
$2.  Granulated,  $6.35  for  100  pounds;  retail,  7  cents  per  pound,  18  pounds  for  $1 
to  $1.15.    Practically  no  price  cutting  at  retail. 

Vancouver  and  its  suburbs  spreads  over  a  large  area  and  the  suburban  retail  stores 
charge  15  to  20  per  cent  more  than  the  down-town  stores.  In  1889,  before  the  refinery 
was  here,  granulated  was  sold  at  wholesale  at  $7.25  per  100  pounds.  Later  at  $12  per 
100  pounds,  and  retailing  at  6  to  9  pounds  for  $1.  1893-1911,  the  wholesale  rate  nas 
fluctuated  irom  $4.50  to  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  the  retail  from  5  to  7^  cents  per  pound. 


[Book  5,  p.  13,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  July  25, 1911.] 


Grade. 


Wholesalers 

to  retailers 

(per  100 

IMmnds). 


Reflnersto 

wholesalers 

(per  100 

pounds). 


Cutloaf.... 
Qranulated. 


S5.65 
5.06 


15.22 
4.96 


Retail,  cut  loaf,  8  to  10  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  5^  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesales  in  barrels,  boxes,  and  bags;  retails  in  barrels,  boxes,  bags,  and  paper 
packages,  assorted  quantities. 

Prices  governed  by  prices  reigning  in  the  New  York  market.  In  touch  by  wire. 
Twenty  cents  per  100  pounds  advance  within  5  days  past. 

Impossible  to  obtain  prices  for  last  25  years. 


[Book  5,  p.  14,  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  July  6, 1911.] 


Grade. 


Cutloaf.... 
Granulated. 


Year. 


:  Wholesale  ;     Retail 
(per  100  (per 

I  pounds).   I    pound). 


I. 


Ninety-five  per  cent  of  sales  are  standard  granulated. 


$5.30 
4.70 


CerUf. 
None. 
6 


1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 


Wholesale       Retail 
(per  100    I       (per 
pounds).   I    pound). 


$4.64 
4.74 
5.14 
4.52 
.5.32 


CerUt. 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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It  is  believed  that  a  ''sugar  guild,"  located  at  Montreal,  controls  territory  prices, 
etc.    (See  i>.  15  in  book  5.) 

No  American  sugar  sold,  but  some  Scottish  sugars.  No  taxes  except  regular  Cana- 
dian duties  and  dumping  taxes. 

[Book  5,  p.  17,  Ck>mwell,  Ontario,  July  5, 1911.] 

Granulated  (Redpath,  Montreal),  wholesale,  $4.75  per  100  pounds;  retail  5  cents  per 
pound,  1 8  pounds  for  $1 .  One  himdred-pound  bags,  95 .  Inferior  grade  of  granulated, 
made  in  Nova  Scotia  sells  at  $4.45  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  5,  p.  16,  KJngBton,  Ontario,  July  3, 1911.] 
Only  granulated  sold* 

[Book  5,  p.  20.] 

Gives  Montreal  quotations  only  and  says  fpr  Kingston  add  5  cents  per  100  pounds 
and  deduct  5  per  cent,  say,  wholesale  $4.30  per  100  pounds  at  Montreal.  Add  5  cents 
equals  $4.35.  From  this  deduct  5  per  cent,  which  is  21  cents,  and  Kingston  gzanu* 
lated  is  then  $4.14  to  wholesalers.  Wholesalers  sell  retailers  at  $4.40,  and  retailers  sell 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Whenever  tne  wholesale  price  is  below  an  even  Quotation  the  retailers  advance 
prices  to  the  even  figure.    Retailed  at  same  prices  at  all  stores. 

New  York  granulated,  $5.45;  New  York  cubes,  $5.70. 

[Book  5,  p.  21,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  July  27, 1011.] 

Only  one  wholesale  dealer  who  buys  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  per  100  poimds,  and  retail.  5^  cents  per  pound  regular. 
1901,  granulated,  wholesale,  $4.65  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  5  cents  per  ix>und. 
1906,  granulated,  wholesale,  $4.35  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4^  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  5,  p.  22,  OrUlia,  Ontario,  July  10, 1911.] 

No  wholesale  dealer  here.    Granulated  retails  at  5^  cents  per  pound. 
No  special  taxes  or  bounties. 

[Book  5,  p.  23,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  July  12, 1911.] 

Granulated,  5  cents  per  pound  retail,  and  $4.50  per  100  jpounds  wholesale.  Loaf, 
wholesale,  $7.50  per  100  pounds  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Gives  Montreal  prices  from  1900  to  1911  ang  sa^'s  if  5  cents  per  100  pounds  is  added, 
it  represents  Ottawa  prices. 

[Book  5,  p.  25,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  July  13, 1911.] 

Granulated,  $4.91  to  $4.96  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  retail  6  cents  per  pound, 
17  pounds  for  $1  and  100  ]x>imds  for  |5.  Sugar  is  now  cheaper  than  ever  before  in 
past  years. 

[Book  5,  p.  26,  Samia,  Ontario,  July  8, 1911.] 

Two  kinds  of  refineries  in  Canada,  (*ane  and  beet,  same  as  in  the  United  States. 
Cane  sells  20  to  25  cents  per  100  i^mnds  higher  than  beet.  Cane  granulated,  whole- 
sale, $4.80  per  100  pounds.     Retails  18  ix)unds  for  $1,  either  cane  or  beet. 

Four  rane  refineries  in  ('anada,  two  at  Montreal,  one  at  Halifax,  and  one  in  Van- 
couver. Three  l)eet  factories,  one  at  Wallaceburg,  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  same 
management,  and  one  at  Ravmond,  Alberta.  Cane  refiners  import  raws  and  sell 
refined  only  to  wholesalers,  i^eet  factories  sell  anyone.  Prices  in  Canada  are  stand- 
ard and  fixed  at  Montreal  as  far  west  as  this  point  and  farther.  Retailers  make  25 
to  50  cents  per  100  pounds.     Prices  here  and  in  Michigan  are  alike. 

For  last  five  years  prices  tallied  with  United  States  jmces.  Inclosed  interesting 
letter  from  a  large  beet-sugar  refinery.     (See  p.  28,  lK)ok.4.) 

[Book  5,  p.  29,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  July  5, 1911.] 

Granulated,  cane,  wholesale,  $4.82  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  5.35  cents  per 
pound.  Granulated,  beet,  wholesale,  $4.62  per  100  jwuuds,  and  retails  at  5.15  cents 
per  pound.  Gives  Montreal  prices  1896  to  1911.  Freight  from  Montreal  during  navi- 
Tjation,  34  cents  per  100  pounds.     All-rail,  42  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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[Book  5,  page  31,  Toronto,  Ontario,  July  11, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.80  per  100  pounds,  in  barrels,  and  $4.70  per  100  pounds 
in  sacks.    Retail,  5  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound,  18  to  20  pounds  for  $1. 

Large  stores  sell  cheapest,  5  to  5|  cents  per  pound;  smaller  stores  charge  5^  to  6 
cents,  and  some  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Loaf  sugar  retails  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Wholesale  price  table,  1899  to  1901  (page  31)  and  given  herewith  : 


Per  100 
pounds. 


18M. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
190S. 


U.55 
4.90 
4.66 
3.70 
4.10 
4.45 
5.05 


1906. 
1907. 
190B. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


S4.25 
4.55 
4.85 
4.65 
5.25 
4.80 


[Book  5,  page  33,  Sherbrooke,  Ontario,  July  10, 1911.] 

July  1,  New  York  granulated,  $5;  New  York  cubes,  $5.26. 
Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.65  and  retail  4.90  cents  per  pound. 
Refined,  per  bag  of  100  pounds: 


Qra<)e  No.  1. 


Wholesale  i     Retail 
(per  100    '    (per  100 
pounds).      pounds). 


July  1—  I 

1911 $4.65 

1910 5.20 

1909 ;  4.60 

1908 1  4.85 


$4.90 
5.45 
4.85 
5.10 


Grade  No.  1. 


Wholesale       Retail 
(per  100    !    (per  100 
pounds).   I  pounds). 


.Tuly  1— 
1907.. 
1906.. 

•     1905.. 
1904.. 


I 


$4. 

4 


50 
25 


5.75 
4.30 


$4.75 
4.50 
6.00 
4.55 


[Book  5,  p.  34,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Sept.  12, 1911.] 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $7  per  hundredweight;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound.  Granu- 
lated, $6  per  hundredweight;  retail  7,  cents  per  pound.  (In  bulk  or  bags  of  1  to  10 
pounds.) 

(Pagd  34  gives  prices  at  Montreal  1889  to  1911  by  months.) 

[Book  5,  p.  3t>,  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  Aug.  11, 1911.} 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5  to  $5.50  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound,  17 
pounds  for  $1. 

WTiolesale  prices  generally  a  little  less  than  in  the  United  States  and  retail  prices 
about  the  same  as  the  United  States. 

Consumers  generally  buy  $1  worth  at  a  time. 

[Book  5,  p.  37,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Aug.  12, 1911.] 

New  York,  granulated,  $5.75;  New  York  cubes,  $6. 

In  Montreal  there  are  two  cane-sugar  refineries,  the  Canada  Sugar  Re  fining  Co. 
(Ltd.),  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Refining  Co.  (Ltd.).  Capacity  of  each,  300  to  400 
tons  daily.  Their  raw  supplies  of  96°  test  centrifugals  and  Muscovados  come  mainly 
from  British  West  Indies. 

Product  is  sold  to  wholesalers  at  list  prices,  which  also  control  the  siUes  of  whole- 
salere. 

Refineries*  list  prices:  Granulated  in  bags.  $5.15  per  100  pounds,  $5.20  in  barrels; 
$6.20  in  20-pound  Dags,  and  $5.25  in  barrels.  Retail  5^  to  6  cents  p?r  pound.  Lump 
loaf,  wholesale,  $5.85  in  100-pound  boxes;  $5.95  in  50-pound  boxes;  and  $6.25  in  25- 
pound  boxes.    Retails  at  6  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

(See  page  39  quoting  granulated  in  oarrels.) 

No  locju  charges  or  special  conditions  affecting  prices.  No  beet  factories  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  They  are  located  in  Ontario  and  the  west.  Beet  industry  is 
protected  by  the  tariff  and  by  bounties.    The  tariff  gives  the  beet  industry  free  entry 
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of  all  machinery  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  and  the  iron  for  con- 
struction of  factories.  The  beet  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  import  at  t^e  British 
preferential  rate,  twice  the  amount  they  manufacture;  that  is,  if  a  factory  turns  out 
1,000  tons  it  can  import,  2,000  tons  of  the  same  sugar  from  other  countries  (?). 

[Book  5,  p/41,  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  July  5, 1911.] 

Little  if  any  sugar  sold  at  wholesale  and  is  bought  from-  wholesalers  of  Montreal. 
This  sugar  is  refined  in  Canada. 

The  retailers  pay  $4.75  per  100  pounds  for  beet  granulated  and  sell  it  at  5^  cents 
per  pound  in  10  to  20  pound  bags. 

Another  grade  of  granulated  but  darker,  commonly  called  Austrian  or  Russian  sugar 
is  largely  used.  Montreal  wholesalers  sell  this  to  retailers  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds  and 
it  reliilB  at  5  cents  per  pound. 

A  third  variety,  imported  from  Barbados,  a  lieht  brown  soft  sugar,  is  also  generallv 
used .  This  is  bought  from  the  Montreal  wholesalers  at  $4.40  per  100  pounds  and  retails 
at  5  cents  per  pound. 

Present  prices  are  practically  the  same  as  the  last  ten  years;  1885-1890  prices  were 
2  to  3  cents  per  pound  higher  and  at  times  the  best  grades  retailed  atrlO  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  S.  p.  42,  Rlmouskl,  Quebec,  July  20, 1911.] 

Storekeepers  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  wholesale  houses  in  Montreal  and 
Quebec  and  prices  there  are  practically  the  same  as  prices  here.  Up  to  15  years  ago 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  sugar  sold  here  was  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  yellow  refined,  the  balance 
being  granulated  and  raw  sugar  from  Barbados  in  barrels,  but  now  there  is  more  gran- 
ulated sold  than  any  other  grade.  Raw  sujgar  is  used  in  the  springtime  to  adulterate 
maple  sugar,  a  considerable  quantity  of  which  is  made  in  this  distnct.  Some  families 
use  maple  sugar  the  year  round. 

Granvilated,  at  wholesale  $4.60  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Gives  prices  from  1897  to  1911,  but  may  be  Montreal  or  Quebec  pncee  (not  stated). 

Maple  sugar,  10  to  12  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  5,  pp.  45  and  4fi,  Quebec,  Aug.  5, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $5.15  to  $5.25  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound, 
liump,  wholesale,  $6.05  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6^  cents  per  pound.  Raw  (Barbados), 
$3  to  $3.25  per  100  pounas  wholesale,  and  5  cents  per  pound  retail. 

The  refined  is  manufactured  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
raw  sugar  is  from  Barbados,  Jamaica.    Retail  prices  regular.  bd;^ 

[Book  .5,  p.  47,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada,  July  8, 1911.] 

Raw  Muscovados,  $3.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4  to  4}  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (boxes),  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6^  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  a  barrels),  $5.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6^  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Cut  loaf  (barrels),  $5.40  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  6  to  6^  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated  (20-pound  bags),  $5.10  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  5}  to  6  cents  per 
pound  retail. 

Retail  prices  firmly  held. 

Extra  standard  granulated  used  almost  exclusively.  Delivered  at  Charlottetown 
during  November  of  each  year,  wholesales  per  100  pounds,  as  follows:  1886,  $6.13; 
1891,  $4.38;  1896,  $4.13;  1901,  $4.30;  1906,  $4.40.  Retails  at  1  cent  higher  for  10 
pounds  or  less,  and  for  10  pounds  or  over  one-half  cent  per  pound  higher. 

[Book  5,  p.  49,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.] 

Kinds  used  are  standard  granulated,  yellow  extra  ground,  powdered  and  loaf  and 
Barbados,  a  West  Indian  dark-brown  sugar.  The  principal  refiners  are  four  in  num- 
ber, located  at  Halifax,  Wallaceburg  (Ontario),  Raymond  (Alberta),  and  Vancouver. 
Halifax  and  Vancouver  handle  cane  sugar  exclusively.  Wallaceburg  and  Raymond, 
beet  and  cane  su^.  A  special  concession  is  aUowed  the  Wallac^urg  factory  by 
Government  allowing  it  for  every jpoimd  of  ground  beets  used  in  its  factory  to  imp<Mt 
2  pounds  of  foreign  material  free  of  charge  ordinarily  collected  under  the  revenue  act. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  larger  part  of  this  foreign  material  is  imported  from  Germany. 
This  tariff  is  the  only  thing  in  the  line  of  an  octroi  tax,  national  bounties,  etc.,  existent 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  department  circular. 
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[Book  .5,  p.  50.] 

Granulated  is  the  cMef  sugar  sold.    Wholesales  at  $5.25  to  $5.30  per  100  pounds 
in  bags  and  barrels,  respectively. 

Three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail 
prices. 

^  Loaf,  $6 .35  in  100-pound  boxes  at  retail .    No  wholesale  prices  given .    No  past  prices 
obtainable. 

[Book  6,  p.  51,  Dawson,  Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  July  15, 1911.] ^ 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  9}  cents  per  pound ;  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

No  variation  in  prices  by  different  dealers. 

No  bounties,  taxes,  or  other  charges  affecting  prices. 

IBook  5,  p.  52,  Hamilton,  Canada,  July  1, 1911.) 

Standard  granulated,  $4.70  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound. 
Acadia  granulated,  $4.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  17  pounds  for  $1. 
Quotations  here  are  basea  on  refinery  liat  prices  ruling  in  Montreal  on  the  first  of 
each  month.    Retal  prices  are  uniform,  and  reported  to  be  fixed  by  the  guild. 
Average  prices  of  f^^anulated  are  as  follows: 


Wholesale. 


1891 S7.1 1  per  100  pounds. 

1896 $4.56  per  100  i>ounds. 

1901 $4.82  per  100  pounds. 

1906 ,  $4.30  per  100  poimds. 

Seven  months  of  1911 i  $4.57  per  100  pounds. 


Retail. 


$1  for  18  pounds. 
$1  for  20  pounds. 
$1  for  18  pounds. 
$1  for  20  pounds. 
$1  for  17  pounds. 


(Book  5,  p.  54,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  July  11, 1911.] 
{Price  per  100  pounds.] 


Standard  granulated  (bags  or  barrels) 

Lump  (loaf) 

In^l906,  prices' 

Granulated 

Lumps 


Kefiners' 

price,  l^s 

a  per  cent 

14  dayB. 


$4.70 
5.40 


4.20 
5.00 


Jobbers'    , 
price,  less      ^  ^  ^, 
1  per  cent      "^^a"- 

10  days. 


$4.80 
5.50 

1.30  I 
5.10 


Great  regularity  with  all  dealers.  ^ 

Summary  of  prices  y  July,  1911. 


$5.06 
5.75 

5.56 
5.35 


British  Columbia 
Femle 

Victoria 

Vancouver... 

Nova  Scotia: 

Halilto 

Sydney 

Ontario: 

Comwell 

Kingston 

Niamtfa  Falls 
OriUto 


July 

6 

July 
July 

17 
18 

July 
July 

25 
6 

July 

5 

July 
July 

July 

3 
27 

10 

Cut  loaf. 

Granulated. 

Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 

Retail  (cents  per 
I)Ound). 

12i  cents..: 

None 

Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 

Retail  (cents  per 
iwund). 

$6>$6.40 

$5.70 

10  cents;   20 

None 

$5.26-$5.40 

$5.36 

pounds   at   6^ 
cents. 
6i  cents. 

$0.85 

10  cents;  25 
pounds,  $2. 

8  to  10  cents 

None 

7    cents;    18 

$5.22-$.5.55 

$6.30 

$4.95  to  $5.05. . . . 
$4.70 

pounds,  $1   to 
$1.15. 

5}  cents. 
6  cents. 

None 

do 

do 

$4.75 

5)   cents;    18 
pounds  for  $1. 
5  cents. 

None  used 

$4.40 

None 

%RAh 

64  cents. 
5i  cents. 

do 

do I  None 
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Ontarii>— Gontinned. 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound 


Samla. 


Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Toronto 


Sherbrooke. 


Windsor. . 
Fort  Erie. 


Quebec: 

Montreal 

St.  John 

Rtanouaki 

Quebec 

Prince   Fid  ward  Is- 
land. 

Winnipeg 

Dawson 

Hamilton 

St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Moncton 

St.  Stephen 


Summary  of  prices,  July^  1911 — Continued. 


J^ly  12 
July  13 


July 
July 


a 

5 


Cut  toaf. 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


$7.50. 
None. 


.do. 
.do. 


July  11  ;  Not  given. 
July  10  I  None 


Sept.  12  I  ST.... 
Aug.  11     None. 


Aug.  12 
July  5 
July  20 
Aug.    5 


July 
July 
July 
July 

July 
Aug. 


14 

16 

1 

11 

1 
30 


$5.85-^.25. 

None 

do 

$6.06 

$5.60 


Retail  (cents  per 
pound). 


Scents. 
None.. 


do. 


do. 

7  cents. 


None. 


6  to  8  cents  . 

•None 

do 

Accents 

6  to  6^  cents . 


$6.35 di  t4>  6|  cents. 

None None 

•     •    •    ■    ■  VX\/  •«     ■•■**     K«al*vit«*  \a%#  •■•••■• 

$5.40-$5.50 5icents 


$5.40. 
None. 


10  cents. 
None. . . 


Oraniilated. 


Wholesale  (per 
100  pounds). 


$4.90 

$4.91-$4.96. 

/$4.80,  cane. 
Woo^beet. 
/$4.82,cane. 
\$4.62,  beet. 
$4.80 


Betail  (cents  per 
potmd). 


17 


$4.66. 


lOcents 96 

None $5-$5.S0. 


$6.16-$6.20. 

$4.^5 

$4.60 

$6.16-$5.26. 
$6.10 


5  cents. 

6  cents: 
pounds,  $1. 

18  pounds,  tl. 

Do. 
6.35  cents. 
6.16  cents. 
5  to  6  cents;  18-30 
pounds»$l. 

5  cent»»  or  $4.90 
perlOOpoands. 

Toenta. 

6  cents;     17 
pooDds,  $1. 

b\  cents. 

Do. 
6  cents. 

Do. 
54to6  cents. 


$6.26-$5.30 6to6ioents. 

$9.60 10  cents. 

$4.70-$4.00 6  cents. 

$4.7O-«4.80 5.06  oenU. 

$5.16 !  5icents. 

$5.65 5.80cents. 


Supplementary  priceSy  Nov,  7,  1911. 


Granulated. 


Place. 


Date. 


Victoria Nov 


Femie.. 
Moncton 


Whole- 
sale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


Retail. 


Cut  loaf. 


WTiol©. 

sate 
(per  100 
pounds). 


Hamilton 

(Acadia) 

Saniia 

Montreal 

(Not  changed  since 
Sept.  s;  refiners' 
prices  pi  ven  J  Illy  1.) 


Sept.  1 
^'ov.  1 
...do..... 


.do. 


Niagara  Kails: 
(Montreal). 


.\cadia 

St.  Johns,  Quebec. 
Winnipeg 


Owen  Sound 


Nov.    1 

...do 

July  31 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  24 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  5 
Sept.    s 

...do 

Nov.    7 

Nov.    1 


Nov. 
..<lo. 


.do. 


$6.55 

6. 15 
7.00 
6.05 

5.90 
5.91 
G.OO 
>5.90 
5.20 
5.30 
5.4U 
5.50 
5.60 

5.  70 
5.9() 
5.85 
5.90 

G.1I 

G.Ol 
0.02 

6.  40 
to 

6.35 
0.01 


$6.90      per 
pounds. 


100 


$7.65 


I  8cents_perpound.. 

6 J  to  /  cents  per 
pound. 

15  pounds,  $1 

do 

'  14  pounds,  $1 . . . .  • 

6J  cents  per  pound 


6.50 


RetaU. 


Not  given. 


9  cents  per  pound. 


Re- 
finers' 

list, 

New 
York 
(cents 

per 
pound). 


6.468 

6.125 
6.468 
6.468 

6.468 


(») 


8  to  12  cents 


1  7  cents  per  pound; 
!     l.^  pounds,  $1. 

, (10 

I  7  cents  per  pound . 
' do 


7  cents  per  pound; 
4      poimds,   25 

cents. 


(') 


'  Ix'ss  5  per  cent. 

2  Not  quoted. 

3  Compared  with  Jtily  wholesale  price  is  10  cents  higher;  retail,  1  cent  higher. 


6.468 
6.46.^ 
5.537 
5.537 
6.831 
6.027 
6.126 
6.126 
6.468 


6.615 
6.4ti8 


6.468 
6.468 
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Supplementary  prices,  Nov.  i,  1911 — Continued. 


Place. 


Sherbrooke. 

HaUfox 

St.  Stephen , 


New  Bnmswiok. 
Com  well 


Orillia. . 
Wtadaor, 
Quebec. . 


Ottawa 

Vancouver. 


Date. 


Kingston 

St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  *. 


Granulated. 


Whole- 
sale 
(per  100 
pounds). 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 


(V15 
7.25 
6.05 
5.56 
A.  00 
>6.10 


6.00 
fi.00 
0.00 


5. 

6. 


95 
55 


Retail. 


CutkMtf. 


Whole- 
sale 
(perlOO 
pounds). 


16.36      per      100 

pounds. 
7  cents  per  pound. 


14  pounds,  SI 

0.a58  per  pound... 

0}  cents  per  pound . 

7  cents  per  pound; 

14i  pounds,  SI . 

6)  cents  per  pound . 
7  cents  per  pound . 
6.63     cents     per 

pound. 
7  cents  per  pound. 
18  pounds,  SI  .25... 


. .  .do . 
...do. 


•  .1 


6. 00  '  7  cents  per  pound . 
8.37  ,  9  cents  per  pound . 


7.00 
7.55 


<    9.82 


Retail. 


Re- 
finers' 

list, 

New 
York 
(cents 

per 
pound). 


10  cents  per  pound . 


9  cents  per  pound.  . 

10  cents  per  iwund: 
3  pounds.  25  , 
cents. 


8  cents  per  pound . ; 
9.03     cents     per  j 

pound. 
10  cents  per  pound ., 
12}   cents  per 

pound. 


12  cents  per  pound . 


>  Less  1  per  cent. 


s  Separate  Oovemment  from  Canada. 


6.468 
0.468 


6.468 


6.468 
6.468 
6.468 

6. 468 
6.468 


A  muck  condensed  summary. — (1)  Four  cane  refineries  divide  the  territory  and 
sell  only  through  wholesalers,  whom  they  employ  as  agents,  giving  them  5  per  cent 
commission. 

^2^  Three  beet-sugar  factories  are  independent  and  sell  to  anyone. 

(3)  A  wholesale  grocers'  guild  at  Quebec  and  Toronto  and  a  maritime  association 
guild  at  Halifax  fix  prices  for  themselves  and  for  retailers 

(A)  Refiners'  prices  follow  New  York  closely  in  normal  years. 

(5)  Refiners*  price  is  the  list  price  less  5  per  cent  to  wholesalers.  WTiolesalers'  price 
is  refinery  list  price  less  1  per  cent  to  retailers.  Retailers  are  requested  to  aad  at 
least  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  cost. 

(6)  Consumere  pay  about  the  same  prices  as  in  the  United  States.  Refiners,  whole- 
salers, and  retailers  all  make  some  money. 

(7)  Average  difference  between  raws  and  refined  is  $1.25  against  89  cents  at  New 
York. 

(8)  Cost  of  refining  is  higher  than  New  York,  as  refiners  are  small  as  compared  with 
some  in  New  York. 

(9)  Duties:  General,  $0.83J  per  100  pounds  on  96°  raws;  $1.25  per  100  pounds  on 
100®  test  refined.     Preferential,  $0.52 J  per  100  pounds  on  96°  test  raws. 

(10)  A  dumping  duty  keeps  United  States  sugar  out  of  Canada. 

(11)  Beet  factories  have  special  duty  on  raws  of  $0.52^  per  100  pounds  for  96°  test 
and  import  raws  from  Java  or  Europe,  during  the  off  season  for  domestic  beeti*. 

(12)  The  most  important  sugar  guilds  are  at  Montreal  and  Toronto,  but  every 
Province  has  its  own  guild. 

(13)  Refiners  have  an  equalizing  freight  rate  which  differs  from  the  actual  and  is 
BO  arranged  that  cost  of  sugar  plus  freight  to  certain  points  will  prevent  competition 
between  refiners  at  that  point. 

(14)  The  dumping  tax  really  applies  only  against  the  United  States  and  prevents 
renned  bought  in  New  York  at  export  prices  from  going  into  Canada  at  the  general 
tariff  rate  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  as  it  would  constantly  do  but  for  the  dumping 
tax,  which  tax  is  the  difference  between  the  export  pnce  in  New  York  and  the 
refiners'  duty,  paid  list  price  in  New  York,  November  1,  say,  if  list  price  duty  paid  is 
$6,468  per  100  pounds,  and  export  price  is  $4.70  per  100  pounds,  the  dumping  tax  is 
apparency  $1,768  ]>er  100  pounds;  but  this  amounting  to  more  than  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  dumping  tax,  in  actual  application  at  present,  is  15  per  cent  of  $6,468, 
the  local  duty  paid  price  in  New  York  say,  $0,970  per  100  pounds  dumping  tax,  to 
which  must  oe  add^  $1,250  per  100  pounds  general  duty,  making  a  total  duty  of 
$2,220  per  100  pounds,  which  is  prohibitive. 

On  una  basis  the  cost  of  American  granulated  delivered  in  Montreal  duty  paid, 
would  be,  export  price  in  New  York,  $4.70  per  100  pounds;  freight,  10  cent  per  10^ 
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poundd;  dut^r  and  dumping  tax,  12.22  per  100  pounds;  total,  $7.02  per  100  pounds 
net  cash,  against  price  of  $5.90  per  100  pounds,  less  5  per  cent  in  Montreal  for  Cana- 
dian granumted  on  same  date,  say  November  1. 

Beet-sugar  industry. — ^Three  beet-sugar  factories,  located  at  Wallacebuig,  Ontario; 
Berlin,  Ontario;  Raymond,  Alberta. 

These  factories  produce  granulated  refined  sugar  direct  from  the  beet  roots  and 
their  factory  prices  are  10  to  20  cents  pei  100  pounds  below  the  cane  granulated 
prices. 

The  Wallacebiug  factory  after  the  domestic  beet  season  closes  continues  refining 
raw  beet  sugar  imported  from  Europe  and  cane  from  Java  and  any  other  country. 

The  Cans&ian  dovemment  privileges  the  baet  factories  to  import  at  the  pieteren- 
tial  rates  twice  thi  amount  cf  sugar  me^  produce  from  domestic  beets. 

The  Wallaceburg  factory  has  just  received  (Dec.  15)  a  cargo  of  raw  beet  sugar  from 
Germany  for  which  they  paid  18s.  3d.  per  hundred >\reight.  This  was  purchased  sev- 
eral months  ago  but  is  only  now  arriving  for  use. 

Within  a  few  days  they  have  purchased  a  caigo  of  Java  sugars  which  is  now  land- 
ing at  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  in  Philadelphia  of  $3.41  per  100  pounds  for  96**  test  basis. 

Cost,  $3.41  per  100  pounds;  as  these  Java  sugars  test  from  97  j^^  to  98^  polarization  must 
add  $0.0625;  place  tnem  on  98°  test  basis  plus  cost,  $3.4725;  freight  as  engaged  to 
Wallaceburg,  $0.13  per  100  pounds;  total,  $3.6025;  Canadian  preferential  duty  on 
98**  test,  $0,545;  total  cost  at  factory,  $4.1475  per  100  pounds. 

Price  of  cane  granulated  at  factory,  $5.65  (Montreal  basis),  less  5  per  cent,  $0.28; 
granulated,  net  at  factory,  $5.37;  raws  cost  at  factory,  $4.15.  Difference  covering 
cost  of  refining  and  profit  $1.22  per  100  pounds. 

Canadian  dtUies. 


Above  No.  16  Dutch  stand-    Not  above  No.  IC 


ard,  all  refined 
pounds). 


Test. 


75 
7e 

77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
S4 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Prefer- 
ential. 


(per  100 


General. 


72 

1.08 

73 

1.095 

74 

l.ll 

76 

1.125 

76 

1.14 

n 

1.155 

78 

1.17 

79 

1.185 

80 

1.20 

81 

1.215 

82 

1.23 

83 

1.245 

84 

1.25 

Dutch  standard 
(per  100  pounds). 


• 


Prefer- 
ential. 


3U 

321 

33i 

34 

35 

36 

37i 

38. 

39 

40 

41 

42 

4a 

44 
45 
46 

47. 

49 
50 
51 
52 
53; 
54 
55 
56 


General. 


CenU. 
52 
53^ 
55 
56| 
58 
59| 
61 
62) 
64 
65i 
67 
68} 
TO 
71i 
73 
74J 
76 
77} 
79 
80} 
82 
83} 
85 
86} 
88 
89} 


Beet 

factories, 
special 
(per  100 

ponnds). 


Cents. 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37. 
38. 

41 
42 

4a 

44 

4« 
4« 
47 

48| 
4^ 
50 
51 
52 


66 

56  . 


Beet  sugar  production  in  Canada  started  1902-3  with  four  factories.  Two  of  the 
original  four  factories  were  moved  to  the  United  States,  and  one  built  eince.  Now 
established,  three  fartories. 
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Crop:  Tons. 

1902-3 7, 478 

1903-4 6,  710 

1904-5 8, 034 

1906-6 1 1, 419 

1906-7 11,367 

1907-8 7, 943 

1908-9 6,  964 

1909-10 8, 802 

1910-11 9, 000 

Total 77, 717 

Summary  of  prices. — ^Table  of  prices  from  26  coiibuIb,  given  for  granulated  sugar,  do 
not  vary  mucn  when  the  different  dates  are  considered  and  with  Briti^  Columbia  left 
out.    The  retail  prices  particularly  are  quite  regular.    They  do  not  to  below  5  cents 

EST  pound,  and  when  they  rise  above  5^  cents,  it  appears  to  be  geneially  because  of  the 
ter  date  of  the  consuls'  letters  when  a  general  advance  was  taking  place. 
.  There  is  no  cutting  of  prices  in  Canada  to  draw  trade.  In  fact,  au  prices  in  most 
Provinces  of  Canada  made  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  are  directed  and  controlled  by 
sugar  guilds  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Hali&x,  and  Toronto,  and  with  grocers' 
associations  in  every  Province.  All  refiners'  prices  in  Canada  are  regulated  bv  daily 
wire  advices  of  prices  in  New  York .  When  New  York  advances,  Montreal  and  Canada 
follow.  When  New  York  declines,  Montreal  and  Canada  follow  suit.  This  applies 
under  normal  conditions  such  as  the  year  1910  but  in  an  abnormal  year  like  1911,  when 
New  York  was  advancing  rapidly,  Montreal  followed  at  some  distance  behind,  and 
when  in  September,  1911,  New  York  quotation  for  granulated  was  at  $7 .35  per  100  pounds 
net,  Montreal's  highest  price  was  15.90  leas  5  per  cent  or  $6.61  net  per  100  pounos,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  New  York  has  since. declined  If  cents  per  pound  to  $6,635  per  100 
pounds,  and  Montreal  has  declined  but  10  cents  per  100  pounds  to  $5.80  lees  6  per  cent, 
or,  say,  $5.51  net  per  100  pounds.  In  other  woras,  Montreal  on  the  upward  trend  kept 
from  55  cents  to  $1.40  per  100  pounds  under  the  parity  of  New  York,  and  held  nearly 
its  full  advance  until  New  York  came  back  to  its  level. 

British  Columbia  consumers  do  not  get  sugar  as  cheaply  as  other  Provinces  for  the 
reason,  as  stated  by  consul,  that  the  refiners  located  at  Vancouver  (the  British  Columbia 
Sugar  Refining  Co.),  who  sdso  receive  the  New  York  quotations,  control  the  local  market, 
owning  plantations  in  the  Fiji  Islands  for  raw  sugar  growing  and  draw  other  supplies 
from  East  and  West  Indies,  «fava,  and  Australia,  and  they  are  somewhat  arbitral^  in 
their  business  relations.  Still,  it  seelbs  that  before  this  refinery  was  built  in  1889  that 
British  Columbia  was  paying  $7.25  up  to  $12  per  100  poimds  even  at  wholesale. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  refiners  and  the  wholesalers  and  also  the  retailers  all  have 
an  advanta^  from  the  Canadian  tariff,  while  the  consumer  does  not,  but  pays  about 
the  same  pnces  as  are  current  in  the  United  States  under  our  higher  tariff. 

The  consul  at  Samia  (p.  26,i2ook  5)  says  retail  prices  are  the  same  here  as  in  Michi- 
gan. From  1893  to  1911  wholesale  prices  have  fluctuated  from  $4.50  to  $6  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail  from  5  to  7^  cents  per  pound.  As  already  mentioned,  the  refinera 
fix  their  prices  by  the  New  York  quotations,  and  sell  to  the  wholesaler  at  list  prices, 
less  5  per  cent,  payable  in  14  days,  which  per  cent  is  considered  a  commission  to  them 
for  acting  as  selling  agents  for  the  Guild.  Wholesalers  sell  to  retailers  at  refiners' 
list  prices,  less  1  per  cent.  Regarding  the  sugar  ^uild,  the  consul  at  St.  Stephen  writes 
on  August  30, 1911,  as  to  the  Halifax  Guild:  * 'Prices  are  fixed  by  the  Maritime  Grocers' 
Association,  which  includes  most  of  the  jobbers  in  the  maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
The  price  in  each  locality  differs  with  the  difference  in  freight  from  the  refinery  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia." 

The  jobber  sells  for  10  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  price  quoted  ($5.55),  and  any 
sale  to  a  consumer  must  be  25  cents  per  100  pounds  above  this.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  if  the  rules  have  been  adhered  to,  the  jobber  gets  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent  on  his 
purchases  for  the  quarter.  Very  little  sugar  other  than  granulated  goes  into  con- 
sumption in  Canada.  The  refiners  make  about  as  many  grades  of  hards  and  softs  as  the 
refiners  in  the  United  States  do.  (These  varieties  are  shown  on  p.  38,  book  5.) 
Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  60  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  Canada  was  of  soft  yellow 
refined  sugar,  but  now  95  per  cent  is  of  granulated. 

There  are  three  cane  sugar  refineries  in  Canada,  two  of  which  are  in  Montreal  and  one 
in  Halifax.  The  Canadian  »Sugar  Refinery  (Ltd.)  and  the  St.  I^wrence  Su^ar  Refin- 
ing Co.  (Ltd.),  both  at  Montreal,  each  having  capacity  of  300  to  400  tons  daily. 

Iliere  are  also  the  two  cane  refineries  at  Halifax  under  the  same  management  (the 
Acadia  Sugar  Refining  Co.),  which  make  a  granulated  sugar  of  less  value  than  made  in 
the  Montreal  refineries. 
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There  is  also  the  cane  refinery  at  Vancouver  already  mentioned,  making  lour  cane 
refineries  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  There  are  three  beet-sugar  factories  in  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  i.  e.,  one  at  Wallaceburs,  and  one  at  Berlin,  both  under  the  same 
management  and  which  refine  both  cane  ana  raw  beet  (cane  during  the  off  season  for 
domestic  beet),  and  another  one  at  Raymond,  Alberta,  which  refines  beet. 

The  cane  refiners  sell  only  through  the  wholesaler,  while  the  beet  ketones  sell  to 
anyone  and  everybody. 

To  enlarge  somewhat  the  consular  information,  I  may  add  from  my  information  and 
knowledge  of  the  Canadian  business  and  from  records  m  our  office,  several  conditions 
affecting  the  sugar  trade  in  Canada: 

First.  Regarding  the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Sugar  Guild,  already  mentioned,  to  facili- 
tate the  acts  of  this  guild  the  cane  refiners  of  Montreal  and  of  Halifax  divided  their 
territory  for  selling  refined.  The  two  Montreal  refiners  do  not  sell  in  Halifax  or  east 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Halifax  refiners  can  not  sell  in  Montreal,  but  can  go  west 
of  Montreal.  The  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  refinery  sells  only  so  far  toward  the 
east  and  Montreal  and  HaUfox  only  so  far  toward  the  west.  They  meet  at  Winnipee. 
Halifax,  which  manufactures  a  granulated  inferior  to  Montreal,  is  allowed  to  tmi 
under  Montreal  prices,  but  where  the  Halifax  trade  has  a  monopoly  of  the  lower  Prov* 
inces  the  refiners  keep  the  trade  of  consumers  and  get  full  prices. 

Second.  Re^rding  wholesalers  and  jobbers*  nrices  to  retailers,  the  guild  fixes  an 
^'equalized  freight  rate*'  for  refiners  to  charge  wiiich  is  not  the  actual  neight  rate  to 
destination  and  the  difference  between  the  *' equalized  rate"  and  the  actual  rate  to 
destination  is  either  borne  by  the  refiner,  if  the  actual  rate  is  more  than  the  ''equal- 
ized." or  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  refiner  if  the  actual  is  less  than  the  ''equalised" 
rate. 

I  n  many  cases  the  equalized  freight  rate  is  greater  than  the  actual  rate,  so  the  refiners 
get  no  actual  benefit  out  of  the  freight  and  many  make  a  sacrifice. 

Tariff. 

The  consular  report  makes  no  special  reference  to  the  Canadian  tariff,  which  is 
somewhat  complicated  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  sdgar  trade  of  Canada. 

Canada  has  a  general  tariff,  an  intermediate  tariff,  a  preferential  tariff,  and  a  "dump- 
ing'^ duty,  the  latter  evidently  made  especially  to  prevent  expoits  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada  of  refined  'sugar  while  sugar  refined  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
specially  excepted  from  this  dumping  duty. 

This  dumping  duty  which  specially  interests  the  United  States,  as  without  it  tefined 
sugars  of  the  United  States  might  go  into  Canada  freely  under  our  drawback  system, 
which  reads  as  follows:  From  Canada  customs  tariff,  chapter  2,  page  406 — . 

' '  In  the  case  of  articles  exported  to  Canada  of  a  class  or  kind  made  or  produced  in 
Canada,  if  the  export  or  actual  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  Canada  is  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  same  article  when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  usuid  and 
ordinary  course  in  the  country  whence  exported  to  Canada  at  the  time  of  its  exporta- 
tion to  Canada,  there  shall  in  addition  to  the  duties  qj^erwise  established  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  such  articles  on  its  importation  into  Canada  a  special  duty  ^or 
dumping  duty)  equal  to  the  difference  between  said  selling  price  of  the  article  lor 
export  and  the  said  fair  market  value  thereof  for  home  consumption,  and  such  special 
duty  (dumping  duty)  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  such  article,  although  it 
is  not  otherwise  dutiable  (Limitation:  Provided  that  tne  special  duty  shall  not  exceed 
15  per  cent  ad  valoiem  in  any  case);  provided  also  the  sugar  refined  in  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  be  exempt  from  such  special  tax." 

In  actual  practice  the  dumping  tax  applies  as  follows: 

Without  such  dumping  duty  granulated  to-day  (January  5)  could  go  into  Canada  at 
a  cost  in  New  York  of  $3.75  per  100  pounds  plus  freight  to  Montreal  of  10.10  per  100 
pounds  and  the  general  tariff  duty  of  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  a  total  cost  in  Montreal  of 
$5. 10  per  100  pounds.  To-day  (January  5)  refiners'  list  price  of  granulated  in  Montreal 
is  $5.55,  from  which  must  be  deducted  5  per  cent,  $0.28,  making  wholesale  cost  $5.27 
for  Montreal  sugar  against  cost  of  importation  from  New  York  of  $5.10,  without  the 
dumping  tax,  or  $5.93  with  the  dumping  tax.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
United  States  can  not  export  refined  sugar  to  Canada  at  our  in-bond  prices. 

The  refined  which  came  from  Hongkong  paid  the  same  duties  as  if  from  the  United 
States,  but  they  came  into  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  to  compete  with  the  refinery  there  which 
is  charging  higher  prices  than  elsewhere  in  Canada. 
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All  susar  above  No.  1ft  Dutch  standard  and  all  lefined  of  whatever  kinds  or 
grades  or  standards,  testing  not  more  than  88*  by  the  polarlscope  per  100 
poonde 

Bach  additional  degree  over  88*  test,  per  100  pounds 

Providee  fractions  of  ooft'half  a  degree  or  less  shall  not  be  subject  to  duty 
and  tlmt  fractions  of  more  than  one-half  shall  be  dutiable  as  a  degree. 


Preferen- 

Interme- 

tial. 

diate. 

! 

Cents. 

Cents. 

72 

98 

1 

li 

Qeneral. 


$1.08 
.01^ 


Refined  sugar  shall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  preferential  tariff  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  minister  of  customs  that  such  refined  sugar  has  been  manufactured 
wholly  of  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  and  not  otherwise. 

Item  135. — Sugar  No.  1,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  sugar  drainings, 
molasses,  etc.,  testing  over  56  and  not  more  than  75®  polariscope  per  100  pounds. 
Preferential  tariff^  31 J  cents;  intermediate,  46  cents;  and  the  general  tariff,  52  cents, 
and  for  each  additional  degree  over  75°  1  cent;  preferential,  IJ  cents;  intermediate 
and  1*  cents  general  tariff,  respectively,  must  be  added,  provided  that  all  raw  sugar, 
including  sugar  specified  in  this  item  the  product  of  any  British  colony  or  possession, 
shall  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  when  imported  direct 
into  Canada  from  any  British  colony  or  possession. 

Item  1S5  A. — Raw  sugar  as  described  in  tariff  item  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  Canadian  sugar  refineries  to  the  extent  of  twice  the  quantity  of  sugar 
refined  during  the  calendar  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  hy  such  refiners  from  sugar  pro- 
duced in  Canada  ixom.  Canadian  beetroot,  under  regulation  by  the  minister  of  customs, 
per  100  p6unds  testing  not  more  than  75°,  31^  cents,  and  per  100  pounds  for  each  addi* 
itional  degree  over  75°  1  cent,  provided  that  sugar  under  this  item  dball  not  be  subject 
to  special  duty. 

Item  1S5  B. — Raw  sugar  as  described  in  tariff  item  135,  when  imported  to  be  refined 
in  Canada  by  any  sugar  refining  company  not  engaged  in  refining  sugar  from  the 
product  of  ('anadian  beet  root,  to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  sugar  refined 
from  the  raw  sugar  by  such  refineiy  in  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
raw  sugar  is  imported  under  reflations  by  the  minister  of  customs  per  100  pounds, 
testing  not  more  than  75°  by  polariscope,  31^  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  1  cent  per  100 
pounds  for  each  additional  degree  over  75°. 

Preferential  tariff  applies  to  goods  the  prcxluct  or  manufacture  of  British  colonies 
when  imported  direct  from  any  British  colony. 

Intermediate  tariff  shall  apply  to  goods  the  product  or  manufacture  of  any  British 
or  foreign  country  to  which  the  benefits  of  such  intermediate  tariff  shall  have  been 
extended  in  the  manner  hereafter  provided  when  imported  direct  from  such  foreign 
coimtry  or  from  a  British  country. 

Articles  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  anv  foreign  country  which  treats  imports 
from  Canada  lees  favorably  than  those  from  other  countries  may  be  subject  to  a  surtax 
of  one-third  of  the  duty  in  general  tariff.    Act  began  November  30,  1906. 

The  intermediate  tariff  applies  to  treaties  with  other  countries.  (An  advance  in 
market  value  after  purchase  of  goods  not  subject  to  special  duty.) 

For  five  months  ending  August,  1911 : 

The  following  sugars  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  and  all  refined  were  entered  for 

consumption  into  Canada. 


From- 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Hongkonff 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  coontries 

Total 

5  months  (1910)  comparison , 

Decrease 


General 
tariff. 

Preferential 
tariff. 

Pounds. 
123,047 
97,550 

Pounds. 

9,030,))4h 

1,236,836 

1,248 

14. 777 

324.0*57 

1.473.458 
2,340.991 

9,964.S75 
10.042.311 

873.533 

GS7. 4S7 
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The  refined  sugars  from  Great  Britain  under  general  tariff  paid  |1.08  j;)er  100  pounds 
and  under  preferential  tariff  paid  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  all  consisting  exclusively 
of  su^ar  refined  in  ''bonded'  refineries  in  Great  Britain  from  raw  sugar  from  British 
colonies  and  paying  no  export  duty  out  of  Great  Britain. 

The  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States  were  fancy  brands,  such  as  crystal  domi- 
nos,  which  a  few  people  in  Canada  will  have  at  any  cost.  These  paid  the  general 
duty  of  $1.08  per  100  pounds  and  the  dumping  duty  of  the  difference  in  the  value  in 
the  United  States  for  home  consumption,  say  $7.50  per  100  pounds,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  was  sold  for  export,  say  15.70  (less  United  States  drawback  of  11.80  per  100 
pounds). 

The  entire  duty  on  such  sugar  being per  100  pounds. 

United  States  granulated  sugar  if  sent  into  Canada  would  pay  general  tariff  duty 

of per  100  pounds  plus  dumping  tax  of per  100  pounds,  the  difference 

between  New  York  refiners*  price  to  consumers  and  price  for  export. 

The  consular  reports  give  no  prices  paid  for  raw  sugar  by  the  Canadian  refiinera. 
For  five  months  ending  August  31,  1911,  the  sugar  entered  for  consumption  and  for 
refining  was  as  follows:  The  intermediate  tariff  applies  only  to  treaties  and  none  exist 
for  Canada.  (Great  Britain  has  a  treaty  with  Japan  with  special  duty  on  refined 
sugar  but  excludes  Canada.) 

[Not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard.] 


Countries. 


Oenersl 
tarifl. 


Poundt. 

""'m]hn 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

British  Guiana 

British  East  Africa 

British  West  Indies 

British  Oceania. 

Dutch  East  Indies 13,014,740 

Germany i 

SanDominso 34,380,283 

Other  coun&ies 8,025,848 


1,028,541 


Preferential 
tarifl. 


Poundt. 


Raw  sugar 

for  HInfrng 

by  beet  fao> 


47,737,539 
ii5,'868,'758' 


Total  1911 :     46,552,933 

5  months  1010 18,827,271 


Comparison *  27, 725, 762 


12,212,343 

5,002,271 

19,868,313 


8,997,851 


163,596,292  36.140.777 

148,034,510  I       36,254,124 


•15,561,782 


*  123,347 


Above  No. 
16  Dutch 
standard. 


General  tarifl 

Preferential  tarifl. 
For  beet  refiners. 


Poundt. 
1,473,458 
9,954,825 


Not  above 
No.  16  Dutch 
standard,  g 


Poundt.  ^ 
46,562, 938 

163.596,992 
36,140,777 


Belgium 


•  Increase. 


11,428,286         246,290,002 


'  Decrease. 


The  duties  paid  under  general  tariff  were  11.25  per  100  poimds  on  refined  100°  test. 
Duty  on  raws  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  83}  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Preferential  duty  on  raws  of  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  63  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

Beet  refiners'  duty  on  raws  96°,  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  62}  cents  per  100 
poundn. 
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Comparative  statement  of  prices  of  granulated  sugar  in  Montreal^  Halifax^  and  New  York 

from  July  ly  1911,  to  Dee,  SI,  1911. 

[Quotations  in  dollars  per  100  pounds.] 


July    1 

11 
1ft 
25 

Aug.    1 

9 

16 

22 

29 

Sept.  6 
12 
19 

Oct.  3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

Nov.  7, 
16. 
22 
2y 

Dec.  6. 
13. 
20. 
27 


Montreal. 


Befiner's 
list. 


4.66 
4.66 
4.76 
4.76 
4.96 
5.16 
6.25 
&26 
5.25 
6.36 
6.66 
6.86 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.86 
5.85 
&86 
5.86 
5.85 
5.85 
5.85 
5.75 
6.76 
6.66 
5.65 


Beflnor's 
net. 


4.4176 
4.4175 
4.6126 
4.5126 
4.7025 
4.8925 
4.9876 
4.9875 
4.9875 
5.0826 
&3475 
6.6675 
5.6576 
5.6676 
5.6575 
5.5675 
6.6576 
5.5675 
5.6575 
5.6575 
5.5575 
5.5575 
5.5575 
5.4625 
5.4625 
5.3675 
5.3675 


Whole- 
saler's net. 


Halifax. 


Beaner's 

list. 


4.6086 
4.6036 
4.7025 
4.7026 
4.9006 
5.0986 
5.1975 
5.1975 
5.1975 
5.2965 
5.6935 
6.7916 
5.7915 
5.7916 
6.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.7915 
5.6925 
0.6925 

O.  dtrtU 

5.5040 


4.60 
4.60 
4.70 
4.70 
4.90 
5.10 
5.20 
5.20 
5.20 
5.30 
6.60 
6.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5w80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.80 
5.70 
5.70 
5.60 
5.  GO 


Beflner's 
net. 


4.37 

4.37 

4.466 

4.466 

4.666 

4.846 

4.94 

4.94 

4.94 

5.035 

6.32 

5.51 

5.51 

5.51 

5.51 

5.61 

&51 

5.51 

5.51 

5.51 

5.61 

5.51 

5.51 

5.415 

5.415 

5.32 

5.32 


New  York 

refiner's 

net. 


4.90 

4.90 

4.908 

6.047 

6.248 

6.687 

6.697 

5.636 

6.636 

0.027 

6.272 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

6.616 

0.666 

6.468 

6.272 

6.076 

5.978 

6.880 

5.ti35 

5.635 

5.635 

5.635 


Halifax. — Quotations  are  fixed  by  Montreal  basis,  and  the  quotationsgiven  are  for 
delivery  wherever  Halifax  competes  with  Montreal.  At  other  points  Eudifax  prices 
rise  above  the  Montreal  parity.  Halifax  is  allowed  to  sell  at  points  near  by  Montreal 
at  10  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  Montreal  net  prices.  Wholesalers  sell  to  retaUers 
at  refiner's  list  prices  less  1  per  cent. 

Wallaceburg  is  a  free-lance  in  the  sugar  trade.  Wallaceburg  sells j  delivered  in 
Montreal,  at  15  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  Montreal  refiner's  net  price.  Wallace- 
burg sells  at  other  points  at  variable  prices,  depending  on  whether  they  sell  to  whole- 
aalers  or  direct  to  retailers. 

New  York. — ^Arbuckle  list  price,  7.50  cents,  or  7.35  cents  net,  from  September  19  to 
September  25. 

Compiled  from  Willett  <&  Gray's  Statisticals. 

Straits  Settlement. 

[Book  5,  p.  106,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlement,  Aug.  26, 1911.] 

Bulk  of  sugar  is  Java,  imported  by  Chinese  merchants.  European  refined  sugar  is 
insigiiificant. 


Bags: 

First-oade  white  refined 

Seoond-grade  white  refined . . . 

Third  light  brown 

Baskets,  fourth-grade  dark  brown 


Wholesale 
per  100 
pounds. 


$2.98 
2.92 
2.81 
2.56 


Retail  per 
pound. 


10.032 


.028 


The  Penary  consul  writes,  until  recently  considerable  trade  in  Austrian  crystals. 
Lump  sugar  from  England,  4-pound  tins,  retails  at  25  cents  per  tin.     Bulk  of  sugar 
comes  iiom  Java  and  retails  at  61-  cents  per  pound.     First-grade  Java  sells  at  $2.65  per 
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100  pounds;  second-grade  Java  aella  at  $2.57  per  100  pounds;  third-grade  Java  sells  at 
$2.52  per  100  pounds;  Penary  sells  at  $2.62  per  100  pounds. 

Formerly  land  under  sugar  cultivation  is  now  in  rubber  and  sugar  is  not  likely  to  l>e 
grown  here  again  in  the  future. 

[Book  5,  p.  107.] 

No  duties  or  lx)unties. 

Great  Britain  and  accordingly  Straits  Settlement  is  a  party  to  the  convention  refus- 
ing entrance  of  subsidized  su^.  There  is  an  export  duty,  however,  on  sugar  and  sugar 
cane  sent  from  the  Federated  Malay  States.  Sugar  cane  is  ^wn  largely  by  the  natives, 
who  chew  the  cane  to  extract  the  juice.     (This  beats  Philippine  process.) 

(Page  108  gives  imports,  1909.) 

Africa. 

{Book  5,  p.  57.  Natal,  Durban.  Aug.  17. 1911.] 

No  tax  and  a  protection  duty.  Up  to  10  years  ago  Natal  produced  only  raw  sugar. 
First  refinery  opened  in  1901. 

1.  Largest  town  and  center  of  sugar  growing  industry.  HajB  two  refineries.  Prices 
fixed  here  for  other  sections  plus  freight.    Sudden  rise  of  three-quartere  of  a  cent  per 

Emnd  in  the  last  three  weeks  owing  to  drought  in  beet-growing  countries  and  specu- 
tion. 

2.  Customs  duty  of  85  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  preferential  railway  freight  at 
424  cents  per  100  pounds. 

§,  Mosambique  sugar  comes  in  free  of  duty  since  1909  in  return  for  labor  from  Moz- 
ambique (Portugal)  for  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal. 

4.  Wholesale  prices  white  refined,  1911.  $4.26  per  100  pounds;  retail,  6.06  centfi 
per  pound.    Other  grades  cheaper.    (Other  years,  p.  58.) 

[Book  5,  p.  63,  Johannesburg.  Aug.  21, 1911.] 

Natal  producers  control  entire  South  African  market,  having  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
railway  concession  of  less  than  one-half  chaiged  on  imported  sugar.  Thus  dictate 
price  and  keep  out  imported  sugar.  Crop  begins  in  May  and  runs  six  or  seven  months. 
The  amount  of  imports  depends  entirely  upon  large  or  short  crops.  Cane  sugar  comes 
from  Australia  and  Mauritius  (crop  marketed  from  December  to  April) .  Prices  lowest 
ever  known  for  year  ending  June  30,  1911.  Past  six  wt»eks  61  cents  per  100  pounds 
advance  governed  by  London  quotations.  No.  1  refined,  wholeflalt,  $5.65  per  100 
pounds;  retail,  6  cents  per  pound.  Cube  sugar  from  England  and  Germany  whole- 
sales at  $8.14  to  $8.36  per  100  pound.s.    England  has  3  per  cent  j>reference  in  duty. 

Imported  sugar  pays  85  cents  p3r  100  pounds  plus  $1.10  freight  from  Durban  to 
Johannesbuig  against  no  duty  on  Natal  sugar  ana  53}  cents  pjr  100  pounds  freight. 
No  local  taxes. 

Interesting  story  of  early  mining  days  when  sugar  was  12  cents  per  pound  (p.  67). 

In  1891  wnolesale  price  $7.90  and  retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 

In  1901  wholesale,  $6.90  and  retail,  8  cents. 

[Book  5,  p.  71,  Lourenoo  Marques,  Sept.  \o,  1911.    (Portugal  East  Africa.;] 

The  sugar  industry  develops  rapidly  by  modem  machinery.  Entire  Transvaal  free 
of  duty  under  treaty.  Imports  some  sugar.  Portuguese  Government  derives  excise 
duty  on  sugar  consumed  in  Mosambique  and  an  export  duty  on  all  exported  sugar  up 
to  a  limited  amount  per  annum.    Mozambique  sugar  into  Portugal  has  a  cuoniaL 

§  reference  of  one-half  the  customs  duty  on  the  first  6,000  tons.    Sugar  produced  in 
istrict  of  Beira,  Inhampanc,  and  Zambezia  when  imported  into  Lourenco  pays  a  duty 
of  20  Reis,  or  2  cents.     White  foreign  sugar  pays  80  Reis,  or  8  cents.    Tates  cuoea,  112-- 
pound  packages,  at  wholesale,  $7.50  per  100  pounds.    Retail,  12  cents  per  pound. 
Mozambique  whites,  $7.60  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8^  cents  per  pound  retail* 

[Book  5,  p.  96,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Aug.  31, 1911.] 

Wholesale  beet,  refined,  granulated,  4.67  cents  per  pound  and  6  cents  per  pound 
landed. 

WTiolesale  to  retail  25  cents  per  100  pounds  higher.  (Charges  less  5  per  cent  for  cash 
and  retails  at  6  cents  per  pound.) 

(See  page  75.) 

Freight  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Kimberly  (485  miles),  Natal  sugar,  56  cents  per  100 
pounds ;  other  sugar,  $1 .03.    Effect  of  bounty  on  Natal  sugar.    Prices  25  years,  page  77 . 
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{Booki5,  sierra  I.<eonej  Africa,  Oct.  24>  1911.    Freetown.] 

Cubes  and  lump,  $6.75  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated,  $6.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  8  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Import  duty,  $1.62  per  100  pounds  on  refined;  $0.  54  on  unrefined. 
Prices  of  unrefined,  $6.33  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  7  cents  per  pounds  retail. 
No  local .  taxes.    No  bacK  prices.    Purchases  not  delivered  but  taken  away  by 
buyer*. 

SUMMARY. 


1911 


Wholesale  per 

100  pounds 

cut  loaf. 


Retail  per 

pound 

cut  loaf. 


Cents. 


Aug.  17,  Durban 

Aug.  21,  Johannesburg 

Sept.  15,  Lourenco  Mairquex  (Tates) 

Aug.  31,  Port  Elizabeth 

Oct.  8,  Selrra  Leone 

Sept.  15,  Loxmn^  Marques  (Mosambique) 


Wholesale  per 

pound 
granulated. 


S4.26 
5.65 


4.G7 
6.50 


Retail  per 

pound 
granulated. 


Cent$. 


6.06 
6.00 


6.00 
8.00 


Import  duty  at  Sierra  Leone  is  $1.62  per  100  pounds  on  refined,  $0.54  per  100  pounds 
on  unrefined. 

Durban  has  two  refineries.  Prices  fixed  at  Durban  for  other  sections  plus  freight. 
Customs  duty  on  imported  sugars  $0.85  per  100  pounds  and  preferential  railway  freight 
of  $0.42i  per  100  pounds.     Mozambique  sugar  comes  in  free  of  duty  by  treaty. 

Natal  producers  control  entire  South  African  market  having  no  taxes  to  pay  and 
milway  concessions  less  than  one-half  chaiiged  on  imported  sugar.  Preigtit  from 
Johannesburg  to  Durban  $1 .10  per  100  pounds  on  imported  sugar  against  53}  cents  per 
100  pounds  on  Natal  sugar. 

Freight  to  Port  Elizabeth  485  miles  from  Durban  56  cents  per  100  pounds  on  Natal 
8U£Ar  and  $1 .03  on  imported. 

Everything  done  to  keep  out  imported  sugar  from  Africa  and  to  promote  the  domestic 
Natal  industry. 

The  Portuguese  Government  levies  excise  tax  on  sugar  consumed  in  Mozambique 
and  an  export  duty  on  all  exports  up  to  a  certain  limit  per  annum.  Mozambique 
sugar  into  portugal  has  a  colonial  preference  of  one-half  the  customs  duties  on  the  first 
6,000  tons. 

Sugar  industry  is  developing  very  rapidly  in  Mozambique  with  new  modem 
machinery,  etc.  * 

China. 

[Book  1,  p.  'iO,  summary  of  10  consular  rei>orts,  Inchidinj;  Amoy,  Canton,  rhunpklng,  Foochow,  Harbin, 

Hongkong,  Mukden,  Tsinptau,  i^watow,  and  Tientsin.] 

1.  The  sugar  conditions  in  most  of  these  districts  are  ouite  similar. 

2.  Hongkong  supplies  most  of  the  real  refined  sugar;  Cnina  supplies  native  so-called 
refined,  which  is  really  semirefined  or  '^ washed  sugar"  and  Java  supplies  the  raw 
white  sugars.  Philippine  Islands  sugar  goes  to  Hongkong  now  to  a  much  less  extent 
than  before  the  United  States  last  taris  bill,  and  tne  three  refineries  at  Hongkong 
receive  supplies  now  from  Java  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

3.  At  open  ports  sugars  pay  an  import  duty  on  entry  and  are  subject  to  a  tax  on  being 
sent  inland,  and  are  also  subject  to  several  other  local  taxes  at  each  ''likin"  or  sta- 
tion they  pass  through,  so  that  a  buyer  never  knows  just  what  his  sugar  will  cost  him 
delivered  until  he  receives  it  and  pays  these  so-called  "squeezes"  (^aft).  Prices  do 
not  vary  much  throughout  China  at  the  outports,  or  places  where  first  received  from 
Hongkong  or  other  manufacturers,  hence  Hongkong  and  a  few  other  places  are  a  good 
example  of  Chinese  prices. 

4.  Hongkong  is  a  "free  port,"  as  no  duties  are  assessed  on  importations  of  the  raw 
or  refined  sugar.  There  are  3  refineries  there  which  can  refine  about  500,000  tons 
sugar  per  year.  (They  do  not  seem  to  do  so  much,  as  the  total  imports  in  1910  are 
given  as  254,677  tons;  1909,  339,634  tons;  1908,  250,469  tons.)  Less  than  four-fifths 
of  the  imports  go  into  refineries.  Exports  are  given  as  nearly  the  same.  In  1910 
four-fifths  of  imports  would  be  only  203,741  tons,  and  one-fifth  goes  into  the  Chinese 
markets  or  into  industries.    (One-futh  equals  50,936  tons.) 

5.  The  rise  of  the  sugar  production  in  Formosa  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  inter- 
ferred  witii  the  Hongkong  trade  of  refiners.  Hongkong  claims  that  by  its  situation 
and  buyine  facilities  it  could  have  shipped  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  three  refineries  work  in  harmony.  One  issued  a  price  list  this  season  which 
we  give  and  also  the  retail  prices  of  a  native  dealer. 
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Hongkong  prices. 


Powdered  (5-pound  tins). 

Cubes  (6-pound  tins) 

Cubes  (3-pound  tins) 

Cubes,  casks  (300  pounds) 
Cubes,  casks  (112  pounds) 

Crystals  (granulated) 

Soh  sugars: 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

No.  6 


Per  pound 
wholesale. 

Per  pound 
retolL 

CenU. 

CenU. 

5.20 

6.30 

4.83 

'  5.ao 

4.90 

a.  60 

3.93 

4.83 

4.03 

4.75 

2.91 

X78 

2.84 

3.36 

2.80 

SwSO 

2.75 

3.15 

2.63 

3.00 

2.49 

2.90 

New  York  refiners^  prices  on  aame  date. 


Cents  per 
pound. 


Powdered  (in  barrels  and  bags). . 

Cubes  (in  260-pound  barrels) 

Granulated  (in  barrels  and  bags). 
Soft  sugars: 

No.l 


No.  2. 
No.  3. 
No.  4. 
No.  5. 
No.  6. 


5.733 

5.88 

5.635 

5.488 

5.439 

5.39 

5.341 

5.292 

5.243 


Soft  sugars— Continued. 

No.7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  11 

No.  12 

No.  13 

No.  14 

No.  15 


Cents  per 
poand. 


5.194 
5.145 
5.006 
5.047 


4.049 
4.00 
4.90 
4.90 


7.  Low-grade  raws  from  Mauritius  and  Javas  are  sold  by  native  dealers  at  1.75  to 
2.20  cents  per  pound. 

8.  The  theoretical  profits  of  retailers  at  Hongkong  and  elsewhere  in  China,  as  shown 
by  the  reports,  are  10  "per  cent  above  cost,  but  actually  are  much  more,  for  special 
reasons. 

9.  Hongkong  refiners'  export  prices  are  imcertain  but  understood  to  be  about  10  per 
cent  lower  than  list  prices. 

10.  The  consul  at  Hongkong  says  the  export  prices  are  of  interest  in  determining  the 
relation  of  the  Hongkong  refineries  to  dominant  interests  in  the  United  States  as  regarda 
the  trade  of  ,the  Pacific  coast.  (The  receipts  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  from  China  at 
San  Francisco  were  in  1902,  90  tons;  in  1903,  none;  1904,  none;  1905,  none;  1906,  69 
tons  of  refined;  1907, 189  tons  (mostly  raws);  1908,  294  tons  (inofitly  raws);  1909,  367 
tons  (mostly  raws);  1910,  282  tons  (mostly  raws);  1911,  to  aate,  1,732  tons  (mostly 
refined.)    W.  P.  W. 

rPrices  have  been  so  low  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years  that  no  foreign 
renned  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty.)    W.  P.  W. 

Hongkong  being  a  nee  port  (no  duties)  supplies  of  refined,  as  well  as  raws,  can  be  had 
from  all  over  the  world  at  short  notice,  so  that  jobbers'  prices,  of  necessity,  follow  the 
world  prices. 

11.  At  Amov. — The  imports  of  1910  were  valued  at  $11,969  for  white  sugar  and  at 
$43,334  for  refined.  The  sugars  used  are  native,  Javas,  and  some  from  Hongkong. 
Foreigners  use  the  Hongkong  sugar  and  Chinese  the  others.  There  is  an  import  duty 
up  to  No.  10  Dutch  standard  of  9.2  cents  per  100  pounds;  No.  11  Dutch  standard  ana 
above  (raws  and  refined),  11 .6  cents  per  100  pounds.  Price  of  best  native  sugar  is  1 .80 
cents  per  pound,  of  poorest  grade  1.40  cents  per  pound. 

Price  of  semirefined  sugar  No.  1.  2.77  cents;  No.  3,  2.26  cents.  Foreign  sugar 
(refined)  No.  1,  2.81  cent*«;  No.  3,  2.65  cents. 

Retail  prices. 

Tents  per  pouxid. 

Native  sugar 1. 04  to  1. 59 

Native  semirefined 2. 94  to  2. 43 

Foreign  refined 3. 05  to  3. 82 

As  these  foreign  refined  quotations  are  below  the  Hongkong  quotations  for  cubes, 
^ey  are  probably  the  lower  grades  of  granulated  and  soft  sugar. 
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12.  At  Canton  (population  about  1,000,000  people,  but  a  diBtributing  center  for 
50,000,000  people). — No  statistics  are  publiahea.  Has  small  imports  of  foreign  su^. 
In  19CK9,  2,050,000  pounds  brown  and  31,948;000  pounds  white  sugar.  Best  native 
white  sugar  (semirefined)  sells  at  3.24  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  3.72  cents  per 
pound  retail.  Cheapest  native  brown  sugar  1.66  cents  per  pK>und  wholesale,  1.91  cents 
per  pound  retail.  Java  sugar,  No.  24  Dutch  standard  (white),  sells  at  3.14  cents  per 
pound  wholesale  and  3.61  cents  per  pound  retail. 

13.  At  Chungking  (August  21, 1911). — Report  covers  a  province  of  50,000,000  people. 
No  foreign  sugar  imported^  Three  kinds  of  sugar  are  manufactured,  two  of  raw  and 
one  of  refined.  The  latter  adulterated  with  pea  flour  (soy  peas).  The  best  brown 
sugar  wholesales  at  1.73  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  1.90  cents  per  pound.  The 
lowest  browns  wholesale  at  1.58  cents  per  pound  and  retail  at  1.74  cents  per  pound. 
The  best  white  (semirefined)  wholesales  al>  3.07  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3.18 
cents  per  pound.  The  lowest  white  wholesales  at  2.85  cents  per  pound  and  retails 
at  3  cents  per  pound.  The  sugar  is  universally  grown  throughout  the*Province.  A 
small  local  tax  is  collected  at  place  of  manufacture  of  .18  cent  per  pound.  Prices 
^we  years  ago  were  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  now. 

14.  At  Foochow  (August  19, 1911). — Hongkong  refiners  are  large  importers  of  refined. 
Native  sugar  comes  to  a  shipping  port,  Hsmg,  about  halfway  to  Amov.  Competition 
is  active.  Best  white  sugar  (native)  is  3.46  cents  per  pound ;  poorest  brown  2.60  cents 
per  pound  wholesale  ana  retails  at  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  higher.  There  is  an 
mtemal  revenue  tax  at  several  stations  between  shipping  point  and  Foochow,  and 
each  one  passed  collects  toll,  and  $50  to  1100  may  have  to  oe  paid  before  the  goods 
reach  Foochow.  After  the  buyer  at  Hsing  pays  these  bills  he  arranges  his  prices 
according  to  the  cost  of  shipment.  Foreign  sugars  do  not  come  under  uiese  charges, 
bein^  imported  through  the  customhouse  and  paying  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
If  shipped  out  of  port  they  are  subject  to  an  inland  transit  duty  of  2)  per  cent  more. 
Foreign  sugar  is  sold  with  4  per  cent  tare  and  3  per  cent  off  for  cash,  or  1  per  cent  for 
60  days.  Java  sugars,  No.  24  Dutch  standard,  wholesale  at  3.70  cents.  Best  Manilas 
at  3.60  cents  per  pound;  retail  at  10  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  higher.  In  1891  Javas 
(white)  No.  24  Dutch  standard  sold  at  5.31  cents  per  pound.  In  1901  at  3.51  cents, 
in  1906  at  2.82  cents.  Refined  in  1896  was  3.95  cento,  in  1901  3.51  cents,  and  in  1906 
3.09  cento  per  pound. 

15.  At  Harhin  ^September  11,  1911). — The  sugar  business  is  divided  between  the 
Chinese  and  Russian  trade.  The  Chinese  sell  Japanese  and  Hongkong  sugars.  Prices 
for  best  brown  sugar  were  4.20  cento  per  pound  wholesale,  4.50  cento  retail.  Lowest 
grade  brown,  3.70  cento  wholesale  to  4  cento  retoil.  Japanese  best,  4.10  cento  whole- 
sale to  4.30  cento  retail,  and  a  brown  Chinese  sugar,  imported  from  Canton,  sells  at 
3  cento  wholesale  to  3.30  cento  retoil.  There  is  a  small  local  tox  at  one  place  near  the 
European  settlement.  The  Russians  sell  two  kinds  of  sugar,  cubes  and  granulated, 
part  of  which  is  made  in  Russia  and  part  in  Poland,  at  a  factory  near  Harbin.  These 
are  both  beet  sugars.    Lately  the  local  granulated  has  driven  out  the  Russian. 

Prices  in  cents  per  pound. 


At  Harbin  (Sept. 
11). 


Rasslan  oabes 
Oranolated... 
Poland  cubes. 
Onuxolated... 


Wbole- 
sale. 


4.70 
3.50 
3.80 
3.20 


I 


Retail. 


5.00 
4.00 
4.60 
4.00 


At  New  York  (same 
date). 

Wbole> 
sale. 

Retail. 

6.86 
6.66 

7J-8 
6.90 

Cubes  are  sold  in  boxes  of  162}  pounds,  barrels  216}  pounds,  while  granulated  is 
sold  in  bags  of  234<Ar  l>ounds. 

16.  At  Mukden  J  China  (September  2,  1911). — There  are  here  three  grades  of  white 
sugar,  of  which  prices  at  wholesale  are  3|  cents,  2}  cents,  2}  cents  per  pound,  and  three 
graides  of  brown  sugar,  at  2|  cento,  2f  cento,  and  2  cento  per  pound.  Whites  in  bags 
of  10  pounds  and  133  pounds  each  have  the  largest  sale,  and  browns  in  bags  of  133 
pounds.  THere  is  a  duty  of  l-^  mills  per  pound  on  white  sugar  and  -f^  mills  per  pound 
on  the  brown  at  porto  which  are  open  to  receive  shipments,  plus  slight  whanage  dues, 
and  to  this  there  is  added  a  tox  of  one-half  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  if  the  sugar  is 
sent  into  the  interior.    Other  toxes  of  3  per  cent  maximum  are  le\'ied,  making  whole- 
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sale  prices  at  the  interior  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  at  the  seaboard.  Chinese 
retailers  charge  20  per  cent  over  wholesale  prices  plus  duties,  taxes,  etc.  The  white 
sugar  used  is  chieny  supplied  by  Hongkong  refiners,  while  most  oi  the  brown  sugar 
comes  from  South  (  hina.     Prices  have  been  very  steady  for  five  years. 

17.  At  Tainf/ira,  C/iiwa  (Augiist  12,  1911). — Hongkong  brands  are  almost  exclusively 
used.  Some  wholesale  quotations  of  white  powdered  at  $3.93  per  133  pounds,  equal 
to  2.95  cents  per  pound  down  to  2.50  cents  per  pound.     Since  the  middle  of  June 

g rices  have  soaren,  advancing  32  cents  per  100  pounds  (about  §  cents  per  pound), 
[ongkong  refiners  refused  orders  and  solcl  ahead  to  November.  All  sugars  sold  in  tin 
boxes,  gunny  bags,  tea  mats,  bags  and  bulk.  No  local  taxes  except  import  duty  of 
$0,088  per  100  pounds  on  brown  sugar;  $0,113  per  100  pounds  on  white  sugar.  Hong- 
kong granulated  is  retailed  at  forei^  shops  at  5.70  cents  per  pound,  or  100  pounds  for 
$4.57.  (^ubes  retail  in  6-pound  tms  at  7  cents  per  pound.  Chinese  shops  retail 
granulated  at^  4  cents  and  cubes  at  6 J  cents.  Powdered  or  confectionary  sugar  is 
retailed  at  11 'cents  per  pound,  or  10  pounds  can  be  bought  at  9i  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  have  fluctuated  about  6  per  cent  in  five  years. 

IS.  At  StvatoWf  C^ina  (August  14,  1911). — Center  of  ancient  sugar  industry  of  China 
and  is  still  important.  The  exports  in  1910  were  42,312  tons  of  brown  and  14,701  tons 
of  white  sugar.  There  are  four  grades  of  white  su^  (refined).  No.  1  sells  at  3.89 
cents  per  pound,  No.  2  at  3.63  cents  per  pound,  and  No.  3  at  3.53}  cents  per  pound , 
and  No.  4  at  3  cents  to  3.06  cents  per  pound.  The  retail  price  is  about  20  per  cent 
above  the  wholesale.  Grades  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  known  as  refined  sugar.  No.  4  is 
a  medium  raw  sugar  (brown)  and  is  worth  about  2.43  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

1910.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  tons  white  sugar  imported;  1,000  tons 
refined  imported  (mostly  from  Hongkong)  and  retailed  at  4.23  cents  to  4.86  cents  per 
pound  in  lO^pound  cloth  bn^.    The  wholesale  price  is  3.38  cents  per  pound. 

19.  -4 1  Tientsin^  China  (October  6,  1911). — Raw  sugars  are  mostly  Chinese  and 
Javas.  The  former  from  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Canton.  Although  called  raw  sugar, 
they  have  been  subjected  to  some  process  of  refining  called  "washing."  Refined 
sugar  mostly  comes  from  Hongkong.  Japanese  making  strong  effort  to  get  the  market 
and  the  imports  are  increasing.  One  Persian  sells  so-called  "American  Cuba  sugar" 
in  lOO-pound  cans.  Wholesale  prices  of  refined  white  sugar  are  4.01  cents  per  pound, 
and  yellow  sugar  3.70  cents  per  pound .  Retail  prices  of  refined  white  are  5  cents  per 
pound,  and  yellow  4  cents  per  pound.  Hongkong  cubes  retail  at  7.50  centii  per 
pound.    American  cubes  (so  called)  retail  at  9  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  1,  at  Cbefoo.  China,  Aur.  9. 1911.] 

The  raw  sugar  is  grown  in  south  of  China,  exported  to  Hongkong  and  refined,  and 
then  import ea  into  China. 

It  is  subject  only  to  a  small  ad  valorem  duty  and  escapes  the  native  customs  tax 
which  it  would  have  to  pay  if  shipped  from  South  China  direct  to  other  provinces  of 
the  Empire. 

HongKong  prices:  Refined,  $4  to  $o  per  100  pounds;  retail  prices,  about  10  cents  |x?r 
pound. 

(.^hinese  sugar  will  go  about  three  times  as  far  as  American. 

[Book  1,  at  Nanking,  China,  Aug.  3, 1911.] 

Sugar  is  handled  by  retail  trade  only  from  Hongkong  refiners. 
WTiite  granulated,  4.30  cents  per  pound;  light  brown,  4  cents  per  pound;  cubes, 
8  cents  per  pound;  and  pulverized  (icing),  10  cents  per  pound. 
Freight  from  Shanghai  is  $65  per  ton  by  rail  and  $57  per  ton  by  river.  — 

No  loc*al  charges. 

[Book  1,  Newchwang,  China,  Aug.  4, 1911.1 

Sugar  used  here  is  imported  from  the  Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Japan  proper  by 
way  of  Hongkong. 

No  local  taxes  beyond  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  which  foreign  and  native  sugar 
share  alike. 

Present  prices:  Pure  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  cents 
per  pound.  WTiite  granulated,  wholesale,  $4  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.40  centc*  per 
pound. 

Abyssinia. 

(Book  1.  p.  — ,  Adis  Ababa,  Aug.  14, 1911.] 

1.  Produces  no  sugar. 

2.  Imports  granulated  from  Austria,  cut  sugar  (cubes  and  dominoa)  from  France, 
ones  (loaf  and  crushed)  from  France  and  Italy.    These  are  mostly  made  from  beets. 
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3.  Pricee:  Granulated,  wholesale,  8^  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound, 
cut  sugar,  wholesale,  9  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound;  cones,  wholesale, 
11  cents  per  pound;  retail,  14  cents  per  pound. 

4.  The  import  duty  is  10  per  cent  on  local  valuation.  The  price  at  interior  points 
rises  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

5.  Importations  for  consumption  in  1909  were  about  58,253  pounds  (about  26  long 
tons). 

6.  There  are  no  local  charges  or  other  conditions  affecting  prices. 

Greece. 

(Book  6,  p.  1.  Athens,  July  4, 1911.] 

Lump  sugar  only.    From  Austria  (2  grades),  import  duty  and  tax  stated  by  Patras. 

[Page  3,  Patras,  July  18, 1911.1 

Al  white,  $0,118  per  pound,  wholesale,  and  $0,123  per  pound  retail. 

Small  squares  (loaf),  $0,118  wholesale  and  $0,123  retail. 

A  loose  white  ^granulated J,  $0,117  per  pound  wholesale  and  $0,123  retail. 

B  loose  white  (gremulated),  $0,116  per  poimd  wholesale  and  $0.12  per  pound  retail. 

No  variation  in  prices.    Sold  in  bulk  at  retail. 

Import  duty,  $0,075  per  pound  on  all  sugar. 

Octroi  tax,  $0,004  per  pound  on  all  sugar. 

No  manufacture.    No  back  prices. 

[Athens,  Nov.  1.1911.] 

Prices:  Al  white,  12.30  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Small  squares  (loaf),  12.30  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  13.30  cents  per  pound  retail. 

A  loose  white  (Austrian  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12.50  cents 
per  poimd. 

B  loose  white  (Austrian  moist),  wholesale,  12.10  cents  per  pound;  retail,  12.50  cents 
per  pound. 

Egypt. 

(.Supplementary,  Alexandria,  Aug.  l!>  1911.] 

The  Societe  Generale  et  de  la  Raffinerie  d'Egypte  is  practically  the  only  sugar 
refinery  in  Egypt. 

Prices:  Loaf,  $3.75  per  100  pounds,  wholesale;  retail,  5i  to  6  cents  per  pound. 
Granulated,  $3.22  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  4}  to  5^  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Large  retail  stores  use  delivery  wagons. 

Ceylon — Oolumbo. 

[Book  .-,  p.  87,  Sept.  2,  IWl.] 

Australian,  Mauritius,  and  Fiji  sugar  imported  but  less  than  3,300  hundredweight 
for  11  months. 

Price  of  these  varies  from  $2.75  to  $3.25  per  hundredweight  and  retailed  at  5  to  6^ 
cents  per  pound;  now  6  cents  per  pound. 

Cuba  sugar  sells  14  cents  more  than  granulated. 

Natives  sell  in  palm-leaf  packages  and  keep  accounts  on  palm  leaves. 

Importations  from  Austria,  Java,  and  Hongkong  for  past  12  months,  330,000  htm- 
dredweight;  Java,  170,000  hundredweight;  Hongkong,  130,000  hundredweight; 
Austria,  30,000  hundredweight;  Hongkong  preferred,  Austria  second,  and  Java  last. 

All  224-pound  bags. 

Retailers  sell  at  same  prices  for  same  grades. 

China  sugar  is  bought  m  China  at  $4  and  sold  at  4.87  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Austria  sugar  is  bought  in  Austria  at  $3.24  per  100  pounds  and  sold  at  4.38  rents  per 
pound  retail. 

Java  sugar  is  bought  in  Java  at  $3.12  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  sold  at  4.54 
cents  per  pound  retail. 

Retailers  sell  at  6  cents  now. 
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Turkey. 

(Book  7,  p.  71,  Constantinople,  July  12, 1911.] 

ft 

Prices  early  part  of  June: 

1.  Trieste:  ineet  fine  granulated,  $0.0351  per  pound  wholesale  to  10.395  per  pound 
retail;  Russian  crystals,  $0.0295  per  pound  wholesale  (raw,  hard  sugar),  $0.03z4  pNar 
pound  retail:  Trieste  squares,  $0,038  per  pound  wholesale  to  $0.0505  per  pound  retail; 
Tate's  No.  1  cubes,  $0,048  per  pound  wholesale  to  $0,072  per  pound  retail. 

Prices  fluctuate  much.  For  instance,  fine  granulated  sold  at  $0,046  per  pound  and 
at  $0.0418  per  pound.  The  large  stores  make  deliveries  in  all  the  suburbs  at  same  as 
town  prices.  The  smaller  stores  charge  extra.  Above  prices  include  duty,  shipping 
fees,  and  deliverage.  Duties  are  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  at  customhouse  and  2  per 
cent  port  fees.  No  other  char^.  No  change  in  prices  in  the  last  two  years  and  verv 
little  m  former  years.  No  statistics  available.  One  class  of  dealers  who  contract  with 
the  sugar  companies  for  one  entire  year's  output  at  a  certain  fixed  price  are  thus  being 
index)endent  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  market.  Majority  of  sugar  comes  from  Trieste. 
When  a  ship  leaves  Trieste  a  telegram  is  sent  to  the  merchants  of  Constantinople 
naming  quantity.  The  merchants  get  together,  compare  notes  on  the  amount  of  sugar 
on  hand,  and  then  the  price  is  arranged.  If  there  is  much  on  hand,  the  price  will  be 
lower;  if  scarcity,  the  price  will  rise.  Dutch  and  French  sugar  no  longer  can  com- 
pete with  Austnan. 

[P.  74,  Beirut,  July  26, 1911.] 

Sugar  comes  from  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Egypt  in  the  order  named. 
Only  refined  sugars  used. 
Prices  to-day  are: 


French 

Austrian 

Russian 

Egyptian 


per  100       ^^^JJ*' 
pounds.        P***^- 


$4.66 
4.01 
3.04 
3.60 


10.0187 
.0417 
.0857 
.0401 


Retail  prices  the  same  in  all  locaUties  in  small  packages. 

The  onlv  tax  levied  is  the  custom  duty  of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Prices  fluctuate  by  London  Exchange  quotations. 

[p.  77,  Jerusalem,  Syria,  Sept.  26, 1911.] 

Book  7,  ps^  77,  gives  prices  at  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa  since  1887.  Some  considerable 
variations  shown,  with  1910  and  1911  the  highest  with  one  exception,  1888  (6  cents 
per  pound),  when  all  the  world  was  high. 

(No  summary  needed.) 

Zanzibar. 

[BookJ,  p.  81,  Aug.  31, 1911.) 

Susar  imported  enters  for  domestic  use.    No  manufacturers  demanding  it. 

Onl^r  one  erade  brought  in — crystalized  sugar  from  Germany,  Russia,  AuBtria, 
Mauritius,  ana  Java. 

Wholesale  prices,  4  cents  per  pound;  duty  paid  of  7}  per  cent;  10.044  per  pound  on 
three  months^  credit. 

Retail  price,  $0.0455  per  pound. 

Retail  trade  entirely  in  hands  of  the  Indian  merchant.  No  delivery  wagona. 
Buvers  take  the  goods  with  them. 

Customhouse  dutv,  7^  per  cent. 

No  local  taxes  or  bounties. 

No  figures  for  past  years. 

(No  summary  required.) 
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Sbrvia. 
[Book  7,  p.  30,  Belgrade,  June  30, 1911.] 

The  entire  conBtunption  of  Servia  is  supplied  b^  the  one  beet-sugar  factory  in  the 
counby,  situated  near  Belgrade,  whose  output  is  just  equal  to  the  total  consumption 
of  the  country. 

Importations  are  made  impossible  by  an  import  duty  of  $2.62  per  100  pounds,  so 
that  me  fectory  has  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade. 

The  following  are  the  foctory  prices  in  not  less  than  10-ton  lots: 


RetaU, 
per  100 
pounds. 


Cubes  in  boxes 17.87^         I8.87| 

Granulated ,  in  bags 7. 61  8. 87 j 

Fowdared ,  in  bags 7. 61  8. 87 j 

These  prices  include  excise  tax  of  $2.62  per  100  pounds  on  all  consumed  in  the 
country.    None  ever  exported. 

Granulated  is  not  retailed,  but  used  mostly  by  manu&u;turers  (confectionera). 
Cubes  and  powdered  generally  used  for  consumption.  No  prices  obtainable  for  past 
yean. 

Venezuela. 

[Book  7,  p.  78,  Porto  CabeUo,  June  27, 1911.] 

Two  grades,  both  local  Venezuela  sugar,  of  what  is  called  refined. 

Maracaibo  sells  wholesale  at  $6.54  per  100  pounds. 

Juan  Diaz  sells  wholesale  at  $7  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  prices,  both  grades,  7}  cents  per  pound. 

Sugar  business  pays  same  tax  as  otjier  business,  and  depends  on  amount  of  business; 
also  a  local  or  municipal  tax  of  $0.70  per  100  pounds  which  is  brought  into  the  State 
from  another  State. 

Brown  su^  from  sugar  cane  is  sold  in  its  natural  state  and  is  most  used. 

Sugar  is  hieher  than  five  years  ago. 

Consul  sends  samples  and  sorts. 

[Book  7,  p.  79,  La  Guaira,  Venezuela,  June  27, 1911.] 

Venezuela  sugar  is  of  recent  development  i^  grain  sugar. 

Wholesale,  $6.46  per  100  pounds  in  lai^ge  lots;  $6.50  per  100  pounds  in  small  lots; 
$6.95  per  single  100-pound  sack. 

Retails  at  $0.0965  per  pound. 

Guatire  sugar  sells  wholesale  at  $6.17  per  100  pounds  and  retails  at  9  and  9)  cents 
per  pound. 

Maracaibo  sugar,  $7.52  per  100  pounds  at  wholesale,  and  duty  too  high  for  importa- 
tions, 55  per  cent  plus  1  per  cent  on  what? 

HONDUaAS. 

[Book  6,  p.  4,  Celba,  Honduras,  Aug.  2, 1911.] 

New  York  refined,  cubes,  and  granulated  control  the  market. 

Wholesale,  $0,092  per  pound,  and  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Crude  sugar  sold,  all  for  domestic  use,  in  molds:  5.60  cents  per  pound  wholesale; 
6}  cents  per  pound  retail.  No  change  in  five  years.  Small  tax  on  crude  sugar. 
Import  duty,  national  tax,  customhouse  fees  amount  to  3^  cents  per  pound. 

[P.  6,  Puerto  Cortes,  Aug.  7, 1911.] 

Supphes  come  from  Guatemala,  United  States,  and  Germany,  which  sends  beet 
sunr,  and  the  consumption  of  which  is  decreasing. 

Guatemala  sugars  are  from  brown  to  white  (semirefined)  and  come  in  free  of  duty 
under  treaty.  It  seUs  at  wholesale  at  $3.80  to  $5.20  per  100  pounds  at  the  dock,  and 
inland  at  $5.80  to  $6.60  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  7}  cents  per  pound. 
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United  States  refined  comes  in  barrels  and  bags  of  cubes  and  granulated,  and  pays 
duty  of  2  cents  per  pound;  municipal  tax  of  0.40  cent  per  pound,  and  customhouse 
fees  of  1.60  cents  per  pound;  a  total  of  4  cents  per  pouna. 

Wholesales  at  $8  to  $8.80  per  100  pounds,  and  retails  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

German  sella  at  the  same  price  a»  American.  Native  crude  used  by  the  natives 
makes  fine  sirup  and  would  doubtless  find  ready  market  in  the  United  States.  A 
large  amoimt  of  sugar  cane  is  grown  in  Honduras  for  rum  making  to  be  sold  to  the 
Government,  which  controls  the  liquor  monopoly. 

[P.  8,  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  July  27, 1911.1 

Almost  all  sugar  used  in  this  district  is  imported  from  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
Inferior  quahty  of  refined  and  only  one  grade. 
Wholesale,  ^.60  to  $6.40  per  100  pounds. 

Say  cost  at  Amapala,  $3.25  per  100  pounds  (retail  6  cents  per  pound). 
Freight,  road  tax,  sanitary  tax,  52  cents  to  San  Lorenzo. 
Dispatch  agent  fees,   6  cents. 
Freight  to  Tegucigalpa,  80  cents. 
Municipal  tax,  40  cents. 
Charees.  $1.28. 
Wholesale  cost,  $5.03  per  100  pounds;  retail  at  6  cents  per  poimd  and  sometimes  leas. 

Nicaragua. 

[Book  6,  p.  95,  Corlnto,  July  26, 1911.) 

All  domestic  manufacture  used  here. 
No  refineries. 

White  sugar,  wholesale,  $4.15  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  4.60  cents  per  pound; 
second  grade,  wholesale,  $3.38  per  100  pounds,  and  3.80  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Considerable  raw  sugar  is  shipped  to  Vancouver. 
No  local  taxes  and  no  bounties. 

[P.  9G,  Boma  Kongo.) 

All  cubes,  English  and  Belgium,  cost  7  cents  per  pound. 
All  retail;  uo  wholesale.     Sells  retail  at  8.75  cents. 

Norway. 

fP.  98,  Bergen,  July  5, 1911.) 

No  sugar  refineries  here.  No  raw  sugar  is  imported.  No  local  taxes  or  chaises 
affecting  prices. 

Loal  cubes,  $6.27  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.82  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Granulated  (English),  $5.90  wholesale  and  6.09  cents  per  iK>und  ret«il. 

Granulated  (German),  $5.78  per  100  pounds  wholeaale,  and  6.09  centa  per  )poond 
retail. 

[P.  100,  ChrLstiania,  June  30, 1911.) 

Imports  to  Norway,  45,000  tons,  mostly  from  Germany. 

Prices  as  quoted  by  board  of  trade  to-day.  Wholesale  loaf,  6}  cent«  per  pound, 
including  import  duty  of  2.14  cents  per  pound;  retail,  7i  cents  per  poimd. 

Granulated,  6  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  7  cents  per  pound  retail  (all  beet 
sugars). 

C)ane  cubes.  8J  cents  per  pound  wholesale  and  9J  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Paraguay. 

[Book  6,  p.  119.  .\scuQcion,  Aug.  22, 1911.) 

New  York,  granulated  $5.75;  New  York,  cubes  $6. 

Sugar  imix)rted.  Based  on  July  Montevideo  quotation,  first  class,  "Say"  French 
cut,  $6.36  per  100  pounds;  "Say  lump  sifted,  $4.13  per  100  pounds;  German  lump, 
$3.70  per  100  pounds;  Austrian  granulated,  $3.60  per  100  pounds. 

Importers  pay  duty  and  customhouse  foes,  amounting  to  42}  per  cent  a^  v»l(»em, 
the  valuation  being  fixed  by  tariff  act,  $0,053  per  100  ]x>and8  for  refined  in  setteral. 
and  at  $0,065  per  100  pounds  for  special  rut  sugar.  Imp<Mted  oigar  is  also  snbjected 
to  an  internal-revenue  tax  of  $0.00034  to  $0.00038  per  100  pounds. 
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The  value  of  the  pesos  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  Retail  prices  are  neither 
uniform  or  stable.  £ach  dealer  fixes  his  prices  to  suit  his  business.  Imported  sugar 
now  retails  at  9^  cents  per  pound ^  and  domestic  at  8}  cents  per  pound. 

There  is  but  one  sugar  factory  m  Piarapiay. 

Production  of  Paraguay  susar  factory  m  1911  will  be  540  tons.  Three  yews  ago  it 
waa  1,280  tons,  or  about  one-half  its  capacity. 

The  industry  is  badly  handicapped  oy  lack  of  production  of  sugar  cane,  which  is 
cultivated  only  in  small  patches. 

[Uook  6,  p.  120.) 

When  the  industry  was  started  the  factory  offered  planters  12.40  per  ton  of  caue, 
which  was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  production,  and  the  price  was  raised  to  $3  per 
ton  and  is  now  |3.40  per  ton,  but  the  production  is  still  far  below  requirements  for 
local  trade.  To-day  22  pesos  is  equal  to  11.65  United  States  cuirencv.  In  a  week  it 
may  be  $1.97  United  States  currency,  but  the  price  of  sugar  will  still  be  11.65  for  10 
kilos,  7}  cents  per  pound. 

(Peso,  7 J  cents  to  8 J  cents,  varies  constantly.) 

Morocco. 

[Book  (),  p.  75,  TangierR.] 

For  five  centuries  or  more  no  sugar  produced. 

Supplies  come  from  France,  Austria,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Only  two  grades  imported. 
'  First.  Double  refined  in  loaves  or  blocks  of  5  pounds. 

Second.  Refined  cubes  in  110-pound  cases. 

Third.  A  small  amount  of  granulated. 

French  bring  most.  No  local  or  other  taxes  except  customhouse  duties,  12J  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Retail  prices  very  regular. 

Wholesale  prices  are  based  on  f.  o.  b.  Marseilles  for  French,  f.  o.  b.  Trieste  for 
Austrian,  f .  o.  b.  Hambuig  for  German,  f.  o.  b.  Antwerp  for  Belgium,  f.  o.  b.  Amsterdam 
for  Dutch. 

Retail  price  now  is  5  cents  per  ix>und  and  varies  with  fluctuation  of  the  currency  as 
well  as  with  prices  in  export  countries. 

PORTUOAl. 

[Book  6,  p.  122,  Lkbon,  July  24, 1911.] 

The  wholesale  prices  of  raw  sugar  most  extensively  used  in  Portugal  are  as  follows: 

Pemambuco  sugar,  12.73  per  100  pounds;  Mozambique.  13.33;  Austrian,  $3.33; 
^iadeira,  $9.80  (out  of  market). 

Say  the  difference  between  in  bond  and  duties  and  local  taxes  paid  is  $0.64  per  100 
pounds,  the  customhouse  duty  being  $0.55  per  100  pounds,  there  is  a  duty  allowance 
on  colonial  sugars  of  27}  per  cent  less  than  tne  $0.64  duty.  The  corresponding  differ- 
ence on  refined  is  $0.74  per  100  pounds;  wholesale  pnccs,  cut  loaf,  $12.27  per  100 
pounds,  and  retail,  13f  cents  to  ISi  cents. 

Granulated,  $10.27  wholesale  and  10}  cents  to  Hi  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Consul  was  probably  in  error,  and  when  corrected,  then  pnce  would  be,  cut  loaf, 
$8,  wholesale,  against  8}  cents  to  9  cents  per  pound  jetail. 

Granulated,  $7.40  per  100  pound,  wholesale,  against  7}  cents  to  8^  cents  per  pound, 
retail. 

Sales  at  retail  in  paper  bags,  except  loaf,  which  comes  in  pasteboard  boxes. 

ROUMANIA. 
[Book  7,  p.  1,  Bucharest,  July  14, 1911.] 

Factory  price,  loaf  and  cubes,  $5.69  to  $5.95  per  100  pounds;  jrranulated,  $5.25  to 
$5.52. 

There  are  four  or  five  refineries  and  all  vary  a  little  in  grades. 

Retail  prices  vary  from  50  cents  to  55  cents  per  100  pounds  above  the  refiners. 

Loaf,  6 J  cents  to  6}  cents,  and  granulated,  51  cents  to  6  cents. 

Import  duty,  $3.06  per  100  pounds  until  March,  1918.  (French  book  says  $2.45  per 
100  pounds.)    Export  duty,  $0.789 per  100  pounds  on  exports. 

Bounty  to  sugar  manufacturers,  $0,965  per  100  pounds.  Bonn tv  ceases  in  March, 
1914. 
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No  Biatistics  for  25  years. 

Prices  are  fixed  by  the  Trieste  Bourse  for  Black  Sea  ports  and  by  Prague  for  towns 
on  the  Danube  or  in  the  interior. 
Duties  and  taxes  on  loaf  sugar  are  (agrees  with  French  book): 

Duty  (per  100  pounds) $2. 45 

Exase  tax 1.  76 

Ix)cal  tax 50 

Total 4.70 

Duty 2.45 

Excise  tax I.  75 

Protection 70 

Prices  at  Varna  on  the  Black  Sea: 

C\\hes  in  cases,  $7.87  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  retail,  $8.80  to  $8.75. 

Granulated  in  bags,  $7.70  wholesale;  retail,  $8.34  to  $8i. 

Panama. 

[Book  6,  p.  112,  Jaly  17, 1911.] 

Consumption:  Ton*. 

1909 1,800 

1910 1,403 

United  States  supplied 420 

England  supplied 133 

Germany  supx>lied 165 

Spanish  America 685 

1,403 

(All  refined  sugar.) 

Refined  is  loaf  and  granulated.  An  inferior  quality,  used  mostly  by  natives. 
Comes  from  Central  ana  South  America  (San  Salvador  and  Ecuador)  and  costs  in 
Panama,  freight  and  duty  included,  3  cents  to  3i  cents  per  pound  and  retails  at  3^ 
cents  to  3}  cents  per  pound. 

Import  duty  124  per  cent  ad  valorem.    No  local  taxes. 

American  granulated  retails  at  5  cents  per  poimd  and  American  cubes  at  7}  cents. 

As  a  rule  sugar  is  a  trifle  cheaper  in  San  Francisco  than  in  New  York  for  import 
here.  Granulated,  present  price,  f.  o.  b.,  San  Francisco  or  New  York,  3}  cents  to 
3}  centfl  per  pound.  Price  in  Panama  per  100-pound  sack,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  and  5  cents 
per  pound  at  retail. 

Cut  loaf  and  cubes  f.  o.  b.  Now  York,  $3.75  per  100  pounds;  in  Panama,  $6.50  per 
barrel;   retail,  7^  cents  per  poimd. 

The  Panama  Railroad  retails  American  sugar  (National  Sugar  Refinery  Co.,  brand) 
to  employees:  Yellow  sugar,  3^  cents  per  pound;  granulated,  4  cents  per  pound  in 
20-pound  sacks;  cubes,  10  cents  per  pound  in  2-pound  boxes;  9  cents  per  pound  in 
5-pound  boxes;  1901  (impoasiblo  to  go  very  far  back),  $4.80  per  100  poimds;  1896, 
$4.25  per  100  pounds. 

Japan. 

[Book  6,  p.  30,  Yokohama,  Sept.  23, 1911.] 

Sugar  at  wholesale  is  sold  in  double  mat  bags  of  133  pounds  each.  Sugar  retails  in 
paper  bags  of  1.3  to  6.6  pounds;  small  wooden  boxes  also  used  in  retailing. 

Formosa  furnished  increased  supplies  under  tariff  changes,  and  refiners  m  Japan  are 
very  active  and  prices  declined. 
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:  Whole- 
sale  (per 

100 
pounda). 


Page  33: 

Prices  to-dav,  cubes 

Sept.  23,  refined,  highest . . 

Granulated,  lowest 

Page  32: 

1907,  average  refined 

1906,  average  refined 

1909,  average  refined 

1910,  average  refined 

1911,  average  refined,  July . 


$10.21 
9.40 
9.1G 

6.15 
6.84 
7.02 
7.04 
7.02 


ReUil 

(per 

pound). 


$0.11 
.11 
.09i-.10i 

.066 
.073 
.073 
.076 
.075 


Retail  prices  fixed  by  Sugar  Retailers'  Guild  in  Yokohama,  of  which  every  retailer 
is  a  member  (compulsory  by  law).    (Custom  of  buying,  p.  34.) 
The  national  business  taxes  are: 


Whole- 
sale 
dealer. 


On  $6,000  sales 

On  rental  value  of  stores percent. 

On  employees  and  assistants each. 


$6.00 

9 

$1.00 


Retail 
dealer. 


$15.00 

9 

$1.00 


Local  taxes  in  Yokohama,  40  per  cent  of  the  national  tax. 

Bounties:  The  Goyemment  of  Fonnosa  has  for  10  years  been  granting  boimties  to 
cane-sugar  growers,  this  year  amounting  to  $900,000.  The  bounty  ceases  at  end  of 
fiscal  year  1912. 

Production  of  Formosa,  1911-12,  established  at  500,000,000  pounds. 

Consumption  tax:  Latest  revision,  April,  1910,  now  in  force  is  imposed  ou  sugar 
(molasses  and  sirup),  taking  deliveries  of  from  factories,  customhouse,  or  bonded 
warehouse  for  consumption  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  as  follows: 

[BookO,  p.  35.] 

First-class,  sugar  below  No.  11  Dutch  standard  in  color:  Per  loo  pounds. 

A.  Black  (raw),  in  casks $0.75 

B.  Black,  other 1. 12 

Second-class,  sugar  below  No.  15  Dutch  standard 1.  87 

Third-class,  sugar  below  No.  18  Dutch  standard 2.62 

Fourth-clasB,  sugar  below  No.  21  Dutch  standard 3. 00 

Fifth-class,  sugar  below  No.  22  Dutch  standard 3. 37 

Sixth-class,  rock  candy,  (Juba,  loaf  or  lump,  and  the  like 3.  75 

[Book  6,  p.  36,  Tokyo  prk-ps,  Sept.  Zi,  1911.] 


Japan  refined  No.  1 
Japan  refined  No.  2 
Japan  refined  No.  3 
Brown  sugar  No.  1 . 
Brown  sugar  No.  2 . 


Wholesale, 
per  100 
pounds. 


l7.27-$7.oO 

6. 90-  6.  M7 

6.64 

0.00 

5.14-  5.20 


Rotiiil,  iH'r 
pound. 


$0.11^-10. 09  J 
.08t-    .07A 
.06i-    .06* 
.06;-    .06 
.06  -    .0660 


Tokyo  has  a  wholesale  dealers'  guild,  but  prices  practically  controlled  by  the  Sugar 
Refineries'  Union,  which  represents  several  sugar  refiners  as  sole  agents. 

In  each  of  the  15  administrative  districts  in  the  city  of  Tokyo  there  is  a  retail  sugar 
dealers'  guild.  All  prices  are  uniform  as  controlled  by  these  guilds  and  are  publicly 
announced. 

f  I  Book  G,  p.  .38,  Kol)e,  St'pt.  26,  lOTl.) 

Formosan  raw  sugar,  value  3i  cents  per  pound  (Nov.,  1910-.\()V.,  1911). 

1910-11.  122,397  tons  Java  sugar  imported  at  cost  of  $2.25  to  $3  per  100  pounds, 

ost  of  which  was  used  by  the  refiners^  companies. 


most 
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The  Japan  Co.  (Ltd)  (at  Osaka)  sold  their  standard  refined  sugar  during  thi^^  year 
at  $6.39  to  $7.89  per  100  pounds,  and  their  S.  K.  standard  crystals  one-fourth  cent  more . 

Retail  prices  for  this  refiners*  sugars:  Cubesj  12 J  cents;  granulated,  9 J  cents  per 
pound. 

Summary  of  prices. 


Place. 


Yokohama. 

Tokyo 

Kobe 


DaU, 
1911. 


Sept.  23 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  26 


Cubes, 
whole- 
sale, 
per  LOO 
pounds. 


110.21 


9.89 


Cubes, 

retail, 

cents 

per 

pouzid. 


11 


101 


GraaU'  Granu- 
lated, lated, 

whole-  retail, 

sale,  cents 

par  100  per 

pounds.  pQund. 


to.  40 

f7. 27-7. 60 
6.30 


11 
9i 


Java. 
[Supplementary,  Batavia,  Java,  Oct.  30, 1911.] 

AVliolesale  Java  raw  sugar  No.  12  to  14  Dutch  standard,  generally  known  as  American 
assortment,  during  month  of  October,  $0,022  to  $0.0226  per  pound;  closing  at  $0,031 
per  pound.  No.  16  Dutch  standard  and  above  during  October,  $0.0251  to  $0.0262 
per  pound,  closing  at  $0.0325  to  $0.0336  per  pound. 

Superior  grade  white,  but  not  refined,  in  October,  at  $0,031  to  $0,034,  closing  at 
$0.0355  per  pound,  ajl  with  upward  tendency. 

Retail  prices  for  Java  sugars  a  fraction  higher  than  above  wholesale  prices. 

Refined  sugars,  generally  imported  from  Holland,  retail  now  at  $0,055  per  pound, 
sold  in  tins  of  2  pounds,  5  pounds,  and  10  pounds. 

No  local  or  other  taxes. 

No  export  duty  or  bounty. 

No  import  duties  on  sugar. 


Year. 


1006. 
10O7. 
1908. 
1900. 
1910. 


N08. 

1^14 

Nos.ieaod 

Dutch  standard. 

above. 

Whole- 

RetaU, 

Whole- 

Retail, 

sale, 

cents, 

sale, 
per  100 

cents 

per  100 

per 

per. 

pounds. 

pound. 

pounds. 
12.10 

pound. 

$1.74 

0.0374 

0.0314 

1.81 

.0281 

1.89 

.0280 

2.00 

.03 

2.08 

.OS06 

2.00 

.03 

2.18 

.0812 

2.19 

0 

.0319 

2.30 

.0030 

Superior. 


sale, 

per  100 

pounds. 


«2.2S 
2.20 
2.32 
2.43 
2.67 


BetaU, 


pound. 


0. 


.0320 
0833 


.0130 


No  record  for  25  years  or  other  Java  data. 

Java  white  sugar  (consular  report) : 

Price,  year  1910,  per  100  pounds,  ** Superior"  sugar  (white) $2.  67 

Freight  and  insurance  to  United  States 25 


2.92 


Duty  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard 1, 90 

Cost  landed  at  New  York,  duty  paid 4. 82 

Average  price  granulated,  1910 4.  97 


Javas  cheaper — difference 15 

Above  No.  16  Dutch  standard,  duty 1. 90 

Test  99^  duty L  79 

Without  No.  16  Dutch  standard  limit  (less^  duty) , 11 

Above  difference 15 


Without  No.  16  Dutch  standard  limit  (Javas  cheaper) 26 
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SlAM. 
[Book  T,  p.  68,  Bankok,  Aug.  29, 1911.] 

The  sugar  sold  is  manufactured  or  refined  sugar  from  Hongkong,  China,  Singapore, 
and  Java. 

Local  production  insignificant. 

The  import  duty  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  no  local  taxes,  bounties,  or  other  conditions  affecting  prices. 

Very  little  difference  in  retail  prices  in  city. 

No  record  for  25  years,  but  it  is  understood  prices  have  not  varied  much. 
.  Present  prices  according  to  quality  are:  Best  Hongkong  sugar,  wholesale,  $4.50  per 
100  pounds;  retail,  5  cents  per  poimd.    Best  Singapore  sugar,  wholesale,  $3.18  per 
100  pounds;  retail,  3 J  cents  per  pound.    Castor  sugar,  retail,  10  cents  per  pound. 

Loaf  or  cube  sugar. 

(No  summary  required.) 

Luxemburg. 

[Book  0,  p.  40,  July  2, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5  per  100  pounds;  New  York  cubes,  $6.25  per  100  pounds. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  inhabitants. 

No  sugar  refineries. 

All  refined  sugar  imported  from  German v,  because  Luxemburg  belongs  to  the 
German  custom  union. 

Zollverein:  All  large  German  factories  have  agents  here  to  sell  to  wholesalers. 

Wholesale  prices  of  refined  are  the  same  in  all  10  districts. 

Calculation:  Raw  beet  su^r  88°  analysis  M  15  per  50  kilos,  100  kilos,  30  marks;  add 
cost  refining,  freight,  commission,  etc.,  100  kilos,  7  marks;  add  Grerman  consumption 
tax,  100  kilos,  14  marks;  makes  price  of  refined  sugar.  100  kilos,  51  marks. 

Importers*  price  to  wholesalers  of  cut  loaf  in  boxes  will  be,  100  kilos  51  marks;  plus 
additional  chaiges  in  50-kilo  boxes,  2  marks;  total.  53  marks. 

In  25-kilo  boxes,  53.50  marks. 

Wholesaler's  price  to  retailers  at  a  profit  per  100  kilos,  2  to  3  marks. 
Retailers  sell  at  profit  of  1  to  6  pfennigs  per  kilo.    Many  retailers  sell  at  little  profit 
and  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  retain  customers.    Small  dealers  rather  prefer  not  to  sell 
sugar  at  all. 

•  Italy. 

[Book  6,  p.  10,  Catania,  Sicily,  July  12, 1911.] 

Customs  duty.  $8.67  per  100  pounds,  to  $7.70  and  below  as  to  grade;  revenue  tax, 
$6.23  per  100  pounds. 

No  sugar  manufactured  in  Sicily.  Comes  from  sugar  works  in  northern  Italy. 
Mostly  beet  sugar.     Some  from  potatoes. 

Raws,  first  product,  95-96°  test;  raws,  second  product,  90-92°  test.  Refined  crys- 
tallized loaf,  99.6°  to  99.7°  test.  Centrifugals,  99.7°  to  99.8°;  Pili  cones,  loaf,  99.8°  to 
99.9°;  extra,  about  100°. 

Wholesale  granulated,  $11.73  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  14}  cents  per  pound. 

^^liolesale.  cut  loaf,  $12.70  per  100  pounds,  and  retail,  15}  cents  per  pound. 

New  York  granulated.  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Special  weight  made  by  law. 

Glovemmen  t  exc  ise  tax ,  $6 .  23  per  1 00  pounds  for  94^  test  or  over ;  $5 .  88  per  100  pounds 

on  63°  to  94°  test.     Less  than  63°  test  used  for  alcohol;  Government  tax  none  on 

alcohol. 

[Book  a,  p.  12,  Florence,  July  8,  IQU.] 

Best  loaf,  $13.74  per  100  pounds  wholsale,  and  14}  cents  per  pound  retail  with  local 
tax  of  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  Common  granulated.  $12.84  per  100  poimds  wholesale, 
with  local  tax  of  $1.15  per  100  pounds.  Outside  tne  gates:  Ixmf  $11.86  to  $11.92  per 
100  pounds  with  no  local  tax.    Octroi  tax,  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  p.  13,  Genoa,  Italy,  July  g,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.35  per  100  pound?. 

Price  regulated  by  the  Trieste  market. 

Imports  only  cane  sugar. 

Duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds  on  94°  test  or  over;  $7.70  duty  per  100  pounds  on  less 
polariscope  test. 

Italy  has  37  sugar  factories,  four  now  idle;  6  sugar  refineries.  Annual  production, 
165,289  tons  raws,  yielding  about  155,000  tons  refined.    Last  year,  6,545  tons  imported. 
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Granulated,  $11.94  to  $12.08  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  14  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Loaf,  $12.88  to  $13.01  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  15^  cents  per  pound  retail.  Add 
Octroi  tax  of  $1.31  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  industry  in  Italy  started  in  1888.  Wholesale  prices  for  selling  include  local 
taxes  of  all  classes. 


1886-1890. 
1801-1805. 
1806-1900. 
1901-1905. 
1906-1910. 


Price  per  pound. 


Lowest. 


Ctnts. 
10.53 
11.23 
10.53 
10.25 
11.58 


Highflsi. 


OemU. 

laos 

U.40 
1L40 
11.23 
1L56 


Parliament  fixed  tax  on  manufactures. 

Per  100  iKKinda. 

Cost  to  refinery $2. 36  to  $2. 44 

Manufacturers  tax  (goes  up  each  year;  see  p.  13) 6. 23 


8.59 


Octroi  tax 1. 13 


9.72 
Italy  exports  no  sugar  and  can  not  uuder  Brussels  convention  terms. 
No  export  bounty.    (See  Brussels  couveption,  art.  6.) 

Only  urst-grade  raw  sugar  94®  and  over  are  made  on  account  of  better  protection. 
Manufacture  is  given  a  protective  duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds. 
Brussels  convention,  article  6,  provides  that  limitation  of  surtax  to  52  cents  per 
100  pounds  will  not  apply  as  long  as  Italy  exports  no  sugar. 

Stigar  in  Lomhardy, 

[Book  6,  p.  16,  Milan,  July  10, 1911.]  * 

Per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale,  raws,  94®  and  over $11. 36 

Wholesale,  refined 11. 65 

Retail,  raWs Not  sold. 

Retail,  refined $11.77 

New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubes,  $5.35. 

No  difference  in  prices  in  Lorabardy.    Lump  sold  in  boxes,  other  grades  in  bags. 
No  local  duty  in  Milan,  but  there  is  in  other  towns. 
Customs  duties  can  not  be  allowed,  as  fixed  by  Brussels  convention. 

[Book  C,  p.  17,  Naples,  July  3, 1911.] 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $13.42  per  100  pounds,  including  taxes,  same  as  elsewhere; 
import  duty,  $8.67  per  100  pound;^;  granulated,  retail,  14|  cents  per  pound;  loaf, 
retail,  name  price. 

Nearly  all  sugar  i»old  in  Italv  is  local  beet  product. 

The  Trieste  means  Austria-Hungary.     Firet  class  means  over  94**  test. 

Definitions  for  Italy:  Exbrafend  quadretto  (lump  cubes),  Exbrafend  commune 
(lump),  Semolato  (granulated). 

WTioleaale  price  per  100  pounds  of  cubes,  $14.14;  retail,  15.42  to  15i  cents  per  pound. 

Tvump  or  granulated  $13.54  wholesale  and  14i  centa  per  pound  retail. 

No  pperiai  taxes  or  conditions  except  municipal  tax,  $0.0131  per  pound. 

[Book  6,  p.  20,  Rome,  Italy,  July  3, 1011. J 

Only  refined  sugar  used  in  Rome. 

Italian  sugar  manufacturers  watch  the  nearest  foreign  market,  and  fix  prices  so 
that  they  can  undersell  foreign  sugars  plus  the  Italian  duty.  Roman  market  r^fu- 
lated  by  prices  in  the  Trieste  (Austria-Ilungary)  market  (the  nearest  market). 

Italian  custom  duty  on  first  class  is  $8.67  per  100  pounds;  second  class  pays  duty  of 
«7.70  per  100  pounds. 
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Italy  has  a  countervailing  duty  against  bounty  countries.  There  is  a  tax  on  refining 
of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Italy.    There  is  no  bounty. 

The  advantage  of  the  Italian  manufacturer  is  in  the  difference  between  the  internal 
tax  of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  and  the  custom  duty  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds,  a  difference 
of  |2.34  per  100  pounds. 

July  3,  1911:  JPrices — Wholesale  without  octroi  tax,  small  cubes^  $12.78  per  100 
pounds;  with  octroi  tax  of  $1.31,  a  total  of  $14.09  wholesale.    Retails  at  15.33  to  15^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Best  granulated  wholesale,  without  tax,  $12.08  per  100  pounds.  With  tax  of  $1.31, 
the  wholesale  cost,  including  octroi  tax,  is  $13.39  per  100  pounds.  The  retail  price 
in  14  cents  per  poi^id. 

[Book  6,  p.  25,  Piedmont,  Turin,  July  14, 1911.] 

Retailers  receive  little  or  no  profit  on  su^ar,  so  as  to  draw  buyers  for  other  articles. 
The  domestic  market  competes  successfully  with  all  foreign  sugar,  on  account  of 
customs  tariff  of  $8.67  per  100  pounds.  Notwithstanding  they  pay  a  national  tax  of 
71.16  francs  per  quintal,  importations  for  three  years  have  been  only  $200,000  to 
$400,000,  all  from  Austria  and  Switzerland  for  consumption  along  the  Italian  frontier 
at  distance  from  the  sugar  factories.  Under  present  conditions  Italy  can  only  con- 
sume of  foreign  sugars  under  some  striking  failure  of  crops  which  necessitates  import/). 
Local  tax,  $0,739  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  p.  27,  Venice,  July  11, 1811.) 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $12.20  per  100  pounds  and  15i  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Lump  sugar,  wholesale,  $12.88  per  100  pounds  and  17J  to  17J  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Local  tax,  $1.08  per  100  pounds. 

Prices  at  five-year  intervals  1891-1911  do  not  vary  materially  from  those  given  for 
Rome. 

Summary  for  Italy  y  December ^  1911, 


Province. 


Date. 


Cut  loaf,  Cut  loaf,   'Granulated, 

wholesale  retail         wholesale 

(per  100  (cents  per      (per  100 

pounds).  pound).       pounds). 


C&ntania - July  12 

FlorenceCity July  8 

Outside  gates do.... 

Genoa July   6 

MUao July  10 

Naplet July   3 

Palermo July  17 

Rome ■  July  3 

TnriB '. IjulvW 

Piedmont jJUiyi4 

Venice July  1 1 


11 
12 


112. 
13. 

m-n. 

88-13. 

11. 

14. 
C) 
12. 
12. 


70, 

92  I 

11 

36 

14  I 

I 

82  t 
88  i 


15i 
14^  I 


S11.73 
12.84 


154 
11 
14 
IS    ' 

15*  ! 


11.94-12.08 
11.36 
13.42 
13.54 
(•) 
12.47 
12.20 


Granulated, 

retail 

(cents  per 

pound). 


(') 
(«) 


14J 


(•) 


14 

>11| 

M4| 

•1^ 


ui3| 
"15i 


^  Not  eiven;  local  tax,  SI. 15. 

>  Local  tax,  none. 

>  No  local  tax. 
4  Not  quoted. 

&  Including  local  tax  of  S2  per  100  pounds. 

*  Including  local  tax  of  SI  .31  per  100  pounds. 
1  S12.78  without  local  tax,  Sl4J0O.wlih  Ux. 

I  S12.08  without  local  tax,  S13.39  with  tax. 

*  Local  tax  SI. 31  per  100  pounds;  14  cents  tax  inclusive. 

10  Local  tax  S0.739  per  100  pounds;  retailers  receive  about  no  profit. 
"  Local  tax  S1.08  per  100  pounds. 

Rome. 


1886 


1893 


Cut  loaf Sll.  50-113. 05  $13.65-114.48 


Grannlated 11.06-  12.16  '  12.60-  13.30 


1890 


1901 


1906 


S12. 95-116.04  S12.43-tl3.22  '$12.84-912.48 
12.1&-  14.74  !  11.73-  12.43  I  11.55-  11.64 


1911(July  3) 


$12.78 
12.08 


Without  local  taxee  which  vary  from  $0,738  to  $2  per  100  pounds. 

Annual  production:  Raws,  165,289  tons  yielding  in  refined  about  155,000  tons. 
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Imports  last  year,  6,545  tons,  which  are  sold  on  frontier,  long  distance  from  any 
factor>^ 

Customs  duty  on  imports,  $8.67  per  100  pounds  on  96  test  or  above.  Government 
excise  tax,  $6.23  per  100  pounds  on  94  test  or  above. 

Customs  duty  on  import,  $7.70  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  94  test;  Grovemment  excise 
tax,  $5.88  per  100  pounds  on  63  to  94  test. 

No  excise  tax  on  less  than  63  test,  which  grade  is  used  for  alcohol. 

The  protection  to  refiners  is  the  difference  between  the  customs  duty  of  $8.67  per 
100  pounds  and  the  excise  tax  of  $6.23  per  100  pounds  or  $2.44  per  100  pounds 
protection. 

Cost  of  raws:  P«r  100  ponnds. 

First  product  96  test  (p.  15) $2.  36-$2.  44 

107  pounds  96  test  to  make  100  pounds  refined  of  100  test,  at  $2.36. .  2.  53 

Manufacturers  tax  (excise),  1911 6.  23 

Cost  without  local  taxes 8. 76 

Granulated  without  local  taxes  (at  Genoa) 12. 00 

Difference  to  cover  cost  of  refining  and  profit 3.  24 

'  Consumers  have,  in  addition  to  the  $12  refiners'  price,  bounty  to  pay,  the  local 
taxes  at  different  cities  from  $0.74  per  100  pounds  to  $2  per  100  pounds,  except  at 
Milan  and  ''outside  city  gates,"  where  no  local  taxes  are  collected. 

The  refiner  watches  the  Trieste,  Austria-Hungary,  marks  closely,  and  keeps  his 
price  just  enough  below  cost  of  import  and  duty  to  retain  the  trade  of  Italy  entirely. 

There  are  37  raw  beet-sugar  factories  in  Italy,  and  6  sugar  refineries;  all  in  northern 
Italy.  The  sugar  industry  began  in  1888.  Italy  exports  no  sugar  and  is  within  the 
Brussels  convention. 

Italy  has  a  countervailing  duty  acainst  bounty  countries.    Italy  has  no  bounty. 

Italy  is  relieved  of  abiding  by  the  Brussels  convention  limit  of  5  francs  per  100  kiloe 
(52  cents  per  100  pounds)  so  long  as  she  does  not  export  sugar,  which  explains  why 
Italy  can  have  a  protection  of  $2.44  per  100  pounds  instead  of  only  52  cent^  per  lOO 
pounds  as  other  convention  coimtries  which  export  sugar. 

(Spain  and  Sweden  have  the  same  privilege.) 

Nbthbrlands. 
Duty,  $4.89  to  $3.26  per  100  pounds;  excise  tax,  $0.49  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  6,  p.  79,  Scheveningen,  July  7, 1011.] 

Granulated,  100^,  wholesale  $8.08  per  100  pounds  and  retail  8.16  cents  per  pound; 
small  lots,  8.70  to  8.75  cents  per  pound.    New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubes,  $5.35. 

Adulterated  sugar,  $6.16  per  100  pounds  wholesale  and  6.75  to  8.75  cents  per  pound 
retail.  Cane  sugar  must  be  imported  and  pay  duty  and  therefore  costs  $7.52  per  100 
pounds.  Import  duty,  $4.89  per  100  pounas  on  100°  test  and  declining;  $4.40  per  100 
pounds  on  90**  test  by  degrees;  minimum,  $3.26  per  100  pounds  (reduces  0.049  per 
degree). 

Factories  produce  granulated  standard  and  fine^  loaf  and  lump.  Colors  of  adulter- 
ated sugar  vary  from  brown  to  white.  Dealers  give  discount  from  3  to  12  per  cent. 
Barrels,  cases,  and  paper  bags  used  for  packing.  Barrels  charged  to  purchasers,  but 
cases  and  bags  not. 

[Book  6,  p.  81.] 

Prices,  November  1  of  each  year,  1898  to  1901 ;  1^  per  cent  off  for  cash  30  days. 
Sugar  sold  }^y  manufacturers  through  agent  and  subagents  in  different  provinces  to 
wholesale  ana  retail  dealers. 

Cooperative  societies  divide  a  yearly  percentage  or  dividend.  Very  little  profit 
in  handling  sugar  bv  dealers.  Tne  local  agent  receives  a  commission  of  $0,106  per 
100  pounds.  The  subagents  receive  from  load  agents  a  commission  of  $0,023  to  $0,046 
per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  wholesalers  and  $0,046  per  100  pounds  on  sales  to  retailers. 
Refiners  charge  $0,453  per  100  pounds  for  refining.  In  Amsterdam  a  company 
receives  the  sugar  from  foreign  countries  and  forwards  it,  charging  $0,027  per  lOO 
pounds.  Adul Crated  sugar  is  preferred  because  it  is  a  product  from  cane  while  other 
IB  from  beets. 

Cost  of  refining,  $0,453  per  100  pounds. 
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Netherlands. 

[Book  6,  p.  84,  Zeeland,  July  7, 1811.] 

No  sugar  making  in  this  district. 
Grocers  here  buy  from  Amsterdam  agents. 
In  June  and  July  contracts  are  made  for  November  delivery. 
Forty-five  to  fifty-five  cents  duty  per  kilo,  including  29  cents  duty  per  kilo  Govern- 
ment dues. 

[Book  6,  p.  85,  Rotterdam,  July  6, 1911.] 

No  sugar  bounties,  but  an  excise  tax  of  27  florins  per  100  kilos.  ($0. 49  per  100 
pounds;  1  florin  is  $0. 402.) 

Import  duties  are  the  same  as  the  excise  tax  on  each  grade. 

The  following  countries  not  members  of  the  Brussels  Convention  grant  bounties  on 
sugar  exported  and  pay  a  countervailing  duty  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  import  duty, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export  bounty  granted: 

Argentine  Republic:  P«  lOO  pounds. 

On  refined $1.  74 

On  raw ^. 1.32 

CT3rBtallized '. 92 

Brazil: 

On  raw 3.15 

On  refined i 3.06 

Canada,  on  refined 318 

Chile: 

Refined  lump  or  ground 1. 17 

White  granulated  or  ground 945 

Granulated  (first  product). , 563 

Im]^ure  su^ 522 

Costa  Rica,  white  sugar 1. 78 

Denmark: 

Raw 159 

Refined 304 

Spain,  raw  and  refined 1.  92 

Australia: 

Raw 818 

Refined 49 

Japan,  raw  and  refined 222 

Mexico,  raw  and  refined ' 263 

Nicaragua: 

Raw 2.57 

Refined 3.01 

South  African  Union: 

Raw 177 

Refined 34 

Mozambique: 

Raw 1.17 

Refined 1.13 

Roumania: 

Raw 1.70 

Refined 1.74 

[Book  6,  p.  87.] 

Prices  in  Netherlands  and  in  Rotterdam  are  always  practically  the  same.  July  6, 
1911.  Prices,  granulated,  $2.90  per  100  pounds;  wholesale  in  bond  without  discount, 
$3.41  with  tax.  Raw  beet,  88°  analysis,  $2.49  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  with- 
out discount.  Raw  cane,  96°  test,  $2.67  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  in  bond  without 
discount.    Plus  duty,  $4.89,  equals  $7.56  per  100  pounds. 

No  local  charges  or  taxes  m  any  Netherlands  cities. 

In  Rotterdam,  a  place  of  430,000  souls,  the  price  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 
No  one  buys  more  than  5  or  10  pounds  at  a  time.  This  is  on  account  of  dampness  of 
the  Dutch  climate. 

Retail  prices  now,  lump,  5|  cents  per  pound;  white  refined  su^r  (granulated), 
4i  cents  per  pound;  New  York  granulated,  $5.10;  cubes,  $5.35.  Excise  tax,  27  florins 
per  100  kilos  ($0.49  per  100  pounds). 

Page  91  for  5-year  intervals,  1886  to  1911. 

Little  variation  in  25  years. 
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[Book  6,  p.  92,  Amsterdam,  July  13, 1911.) 

Moet  of  the  refined  comes  from  France  and  raw  from  London.  The  principal  mar- 
ket for  Java  product.  Price,  July  1,  1911.  Raw  beet,  88°  analysis,  |2.41  per  100 
pounds  wholesale  in  bond.  Inferiority  on  each  degree  loweni  pnce  $0.0272  per  100 
pounds.  Refined  beet  sugar,  100°  test,  13.05  per  100  pounds.  Any  inferiority  in 
srade  lowers  the  price  at  the  rate  of  10.051  per  100  pounds.  The  wfaokflale  prices 
do  not  include  excise  tax.  If  intended  for  consumption  in  Holland  an  excise  tax  of 
10.49  per  100  pounds  must  be  added. 

Retail  prices,  July  1:  Loaf,  5)  cents;  white  refined  (granulated),  4^  cents  per 
pound. 

Spain. 

SUMMARY. 
(Book  7,  p.  1.] 

Sugar  is  r^rded  as  material  for  direct  special  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  and 
the  tariff  on  imports  of  $6.94  at  Valencia,  $7  at  Teneriffe,  and  $7.44  at  Seville  per  100 
pounds  is  and  was  intended  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

[Book  7,  p.  6.]  • 

The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  Spanish  Treasury  during  the  last  three 
years  amounted  to  about  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  Other  consuls  vary  in  their  states 
ment  of  this  tax.  Barcelona  says  $2.85  per  100  poimds.  Bilboa  says  sugar  refineries 
are  taxed  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  their  production.  Jerez  de  la  Frontera  6a>'B 
10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kilo  of  2.2  pounds  ($4.54  to  $5.96  per  100  pounds),  and  by 
agreement  sugar  is  exempt  from  local  taxes. 

[Book  7,  p.  4.] 

Palma  de  Mallorca  says  45  per  cent  on  all  the  sugar  manufacturers  sell,  and  a  local 
port  charge  of  30  cents  a  ton  m  this  city. 

[Book  7,  p.  5.] 

Malaga  says  the  Government  tax  on  refined,  irrespective  of  grade,  amounts  to 
$3.06  per  100  pounds,  assessed  on  shipment  as  made  from  refiners'  stores. 

[Book  7,  p.  7.1 

Valencia  says  $2.85  per  100  pounds,  to  be  increased  from  August  1  to  $3.06  per 
100  pounds;  also  a  locsu  tax  of^  about  2f  cents  per  pound  on  all  product  containing 
added  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  8.] 

Madrid  says  no  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds  is  imposed 
at  the  factory.  (Taking  reports  altogether,  the  excise  tax  appears  to  be  $2.8o  per 
100  pounds,  paid  by  refiners  as  delivered  from  refineries.    W.  r.  W.) 

[Book  7,  p.  9.] 

Barcelona  mentions  a  Spanish  sugar  corporation  and  independents;  Uie  former 
deduct  $0,177  per  100  pounds  on  sales  above  10  tons  from  list  prices  of  10  Uma  or  below. 
The  independents  undersell  in  instances. 

[Book  7,  p.  10.1 

Valencia  says  Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal  cities  a  regulat- 
ing retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government  sanction. 

The  only  difference  in  price  allowed  is  the  difference  in  freight  to  different  points. 
Freight  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  added  to  fau^tories' 
price  of  $8.43  per  100  pounds  for  granulatea  and  $10.64  per  100  pounds  for  loaf,  making 
cost,  wholesale  at  Madrid,  $8.75  for  granulated  and  $10.96  for  loaf,  sellin^:  in  Madrid 
at  retail  at  9 J  cents  per  pound  for  granulated  and  12}  cents  per  pound  for  loaf. 

[Book  7,  p.  11-1 

Spain's  crop  of  sugar  beets  in  1907  was  978,000  tons,  and  in  1910,  666,000  tons.  The 
production  of  sugar  and  consumption,  etc.,  from  1906  to  1909  was  as  follows:  (Sec 
table,  p.  10.) 

In  1910  tiiere  were  51  su^r  refineries  in  Spain  in  operation.  These  factories 
apparently  produce  refined  direct  from  the  sugar  beet,  as  no  raw  sugars  appear  to  be 
marketed  (p.  12.) 

In  1910  the  per  capita  consumption  was  13.02  pounds. 
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[Book  7,  p.  12.] 

It  is  generally  held  by  fonners'  aesociations  that  beets  can  not  be  profitably  raised 
in  any  part  of  Spain  for  less  than  $5.80  to  $6.10  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  while  the 
relatively  hieher  rates  in  Spain  for  coal,  taxation,  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to 
the  a'bnormally  high  cost  oi  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  14.] 

The  high  cost  of  sugar  and  low  wage  scale  prevents  sugar  from  entering  into  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  laborers  and  Bmall  farmers,  and  is  r^arded  by  them  as  an  inac* 
cessible  luxury. 

One  consul  says,  "Wholesale  prices  refined  at  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds  is  con- 
sidered excessively  high,  owing  to  the  caprices  of  the  ring  of  producers  who  are  ex- 
uberantly protected  against  competition  tirom  abroad  by  tne  customs  tariff "  (p.  15). 

Consumers  suffer  recollecting  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar  (far 
superior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Haoana  used  to  cost  no  more  than  $6.54 
to  $8.20  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  16.] 

The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar  by  prohibiting  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of  50  kilometers  of  any  other  rennery  in  opera- 
tion has  been  repealed  at  the  instance  of  beet  root  growers,  who  complained  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturers'  Association  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  beets  to  be 
cultivated  and  the  prices  to  be  obtained  for  the  crop. 

Barcelona  says,  "Retail  prices  vary  much;  some  stores  that  laid  in  large  supplies  at 
low  prices  are  now  retailing  at  less  than  the  present  prices.  (This  seems  to  contradict 
Valencia,  p.  10.  W.)  Retail  prices  from  1900  to  1909  variea  not  more  than  1 J  cents 
per  pound,  being  that  much  higher  now  than  in  1900.  Retailers  under  nominal  get 
not  over  ^  cent  per  pound  profit." 

[Book  7,  p.  19.  J 

In  January  last  prices  were  20  per  cent  lower.  Mostly  lump  and  loaf  sugar  used  for 
home  consumption.  Granulated  for  making  wines  and  branay.  No  raw  sugar  used. 
Better  class  buy  25  to  50. pound  packages. 

[Book  7,  p.  20.) 

Majority  buy  from  day  to  dav  and  from  J  pound  to  an  ounce  at  a  time.  The  consoli- 
dation of  sugar  refineries  was  formed  about  11  years  ago. 

[Book  7,  p.  21.} 

Consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily  during  the  past  10  years. 

Canary  Islands  produce  about  15,000  tons  sugar  per  year  and  is  protected  by  cus- 
toms duties  of  $7  per  100  pounds,  but  import  some  sugar  from  Hamburg.  Qualities  of 
refined  in  Spain  much  inferior  to  America  (p.  23). 

Relative  average  prices  of  refined  for  past  tnree  years  as  submitted  to  Spanish  Cortez 
recently  per  100  pounds.  Spain.  $8.92;  Brussels,' $2.97;  Ix)ndon,  $2.99;  Amsterdam, 
$3.15:  Paris,  $3.70;  New  York,  $3,86  (probably  without  duties,  except  Spain.    W.) 


1911 


[In  oents  per  pound.] 


Cut  loaf 
wholesale. 


Gut  loaf 
retail. 


July  6: 

Barcelona— 

Trust 

Independents. 
Bilboa 


Qranulated 
wholesale. 


8.54 

8.95 
8.28 
9.22 
8.91 


8.11 
10.19 


July  19,  Jeres  de  la  Frontera. 

July  11,  liCalaga 

July  15,  Palma  de  Mallorca 

July  27,  Seville / 

July  8,  Tarragona 

July  21,  TenerilTe 12.00 

July  21,  Madrid  factory MO.  64 

Freight  Mded 10, 90 

Average  price  In  Spain  with  duties 8. 50-10. 9() 

Tenertfle 1 2 .  00 

Average  price  in  Spain  without  duty 5.  (i5-*.  1 1 


{ 


9.18 

9.82 

9.50 

19.50 

« 12.00 

9.76 

9.00 

10.25 

8J-12I 


8.10 
8.50 
8.20 


Granulated 
retail. 


8.18 
8.54 
9.00 


15.00 
12i 


6. 


9-121 

15.00 

15-9.40 


9.82 
»7.fi0 

7. 90-9. 67 

8.00-20 

8.50 

«8.43 

10.64 

9.00-8.50 

8.50 

41-5.65 


9.99 
8.50 

8i-lU 


12.00 


12.00 
5. 27-8. 40 


iBeet. 


»  Cane. 


3  Raw. 


*  Plus  freight. 
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[Book  7,  p.  :33,  Barcelona,  July  (i,  1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $6.10;  New  York  cubes,  $5.35. 

Prices  for  beet  refined:  Cut  loaf  $8.54  per  100  pounds  wholesale;  granulated  $8.10  p^ 
100  pounds  wholesale. 

[Book  7,  p.  9.] 

Above  prices  are  the  list  prices  of  the  Spanish  Sugar  Corporation  (Sugar  Trust). 
The  independent  factories  quote  as  follows:  Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $8.54  per  100  pounds 
and  granulated,  wholesale,  $8.50  per  100  pounds. 

Retail  department  stores  sell  granulated  at  8.18  cents  and  cut  loaf  at  9.18  cents  per 
pound.  Grocery  stores  sell  granulated  at  8.54  cents  and  cut  loaf  at  9.82  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Sugar  Trust  deducts  $0,177  per  100  pounds  in  quantities  of  10  tons  or  over. 

Retail  prices  vary  much.  Some  stores  that  laid  in  laige  supplies  at  lower  prices  are 
now  retailing  at  less  than  present  prices.  Granulated  sells  at  wholesale  in  sacks  of  132 
pounds.  Refined  for  making  Anisette  and  other  liquors  is  sold  in  boxes  of  55  to  110 
pounds  each.  No  local  taxes.  The  only  charges  bemg  the  Government  bounty  (tax) 
on  the  production  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  Impossible  to  give  prices  for  25  years  back. 
Prices  from  1900  to  1909  varied  not  exceeding  1.75  cents  per  pound,  being  that  much 
higher  now  than  in  1900,  a  small  advance  in  nearly  every  year. 

« 

[Book  7,  p.  18.1 

Retailers  under  normal  conditions  get  not  over  ^  cent  per  pound  profit. 

[Book  7,  p.  31,  Bilbao,  July  6, 1911.] 

Prices,  lump  sugar  $8.95  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9i  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
Granulated,  $8.20  per  100  pounds  ,whole8ale,  and  9  cents  per  pound,  retail . 
In  January  last  prices  were  20  per  cent  lower. 

[Book  7,  p.  9.] 

Custom  duty  on  sugar  imported  mto  Spain  is  $4.53  per  100  pounds  (a  mistake). 
Sugar  refineries  are  taxed  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  their  production  by  Govermnent. 
No  local  taxes. 

[Book  7,  p.  31,  Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  July  19, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

AU  sugar  used  comes  from  miUs  at  Grenada  which  make  beet  sugar  or  from  mills  at 
Malaga  which  makes  both  l>eet  and  cane  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  19.] 

No  raw  sugar  sold  here  but  mostly  loaf  or  lump  beet  sugar.    Granulated  used  for 
wines  and  brandy. 
Loaf  (beet),  $8.28  per  100  pounds,  wholesale,  and  9i  cents  per  pound,  retail. 
Loaf  (cane),  11.90  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Loaf  Malaga,  12.70  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Small  variations  in  price  m  retail  stores.     No  local  taxes. 

[Book  7,  p.  3.] 

Government  tax  is  10  cents  to  13  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  $4.54  per  100  pounds 
and  $5.96  per  100  pounds  and,  by  agreement,  sugar  is  exempt  from  local  charges. 

Wholesale  prices  since  1886  by  5-year  periods  snow  an  increasing  trend  nearly  every 
year  and  are  now  about  IJ  cents  higher  than  1886. 

[Book  7,  p.  39,  retail  prices.] 

Beet  lump,  1891,  $0,087;  1896,  $0,099;  1901,  $0,103;  1906,  $0,095;  1911,  $0,099. 
Cane  lump,  1891,  $0,111;  1896,  $0,119;  1901,  $0,119;  1906,  $0,111;  1911,  $0,119. 

[Book  7,  p.  40,  Malaga,  July  11, 1911.] 

Cane  granulated,  wholesale  per  100  pounds  $7.82,  retail  per  pound  8.99  centf».  ^ 
Grenada  cut  loaf,  wholesale  $9.22  and  retail  9.75  cents  per  pound. 
No  raws  sold.     Better  classes  buy  in  25  and  50  pound  packages. 

[Book  7,  p.  20.J 
Majority  buy  from  day  to  day  from  one-fourth  pound  to  an  ounce. 
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[BookT,  p.  5.J 

The  Government  tax  on  refined,  irrespective  of  grade »  amounts  to  $3.06  per  100 
l>ound8.  This  tax  is  assessed  as  Bhipments  are  made  from  refiners'  stores.  Retailers' 
prices  have  increased  in  25  years,  but  no  advance  to  speak  of  since  1896. 

Consumption  has  fallen  off  heavily  in  the  past  10  years.  A  consolidation  of  sugar 
refineries  was  formed  about  11  years  ago. 

[Book  7.  p.  42,  Palma  de  Mallorca,  July  15. 19U.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  New  York  cubes,  $5.40. 

Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $8.91;  retail,  9  to  lOJ  cents  per  pound.  Raw 
su^,  wholesale,  per  100  pounds,  $7.60,  and  retail,  8^  cents  per  pound. 

The  local  chaiges  are  45  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers  on  all  the  sugar 
they  sell,  being  a  Government  tax  to  allow  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Also  a  small 
tax  of  30  cents  per  ton,  which  has  to  be  paid  in  this  city  as  port  charges.  Prices  have 
not  varied  greatly  since  1895. 

[Book  7,  p.  U,  Seville,  July  26, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.35;  New  York  cubes,  $5.60. 


t              ■ 

Wholesale. 

Retail. 

Beet,  per 
lOOiMunds. 

8.11 

Cane,  per 
100i)ounds. 

99.67 
10.19 

Beet,  per 
pouna. 

Cane,  per 
pound. 

Ref1p<Hl  whH^ 

Cents. 

C^ts. 
11 

Cut  loaf 

121 

Retail  prices  regular  throughout  city.    Few  delivery  teams  employed.    Import 
duty  on  foreign  sugar,  $7.44  per  100  pounds,  which  is  prohibitively  high. 


188^1890 

1891-1895 

1890-1900 

1901-1905 

1900-1910 

Cut  loaf: 

Wholesale 

CcTits. 
11.13 
12.00 

Cents. 
11.30 
12.00 

Cents. 
11.13 
12.00 

Cents. 
11 
12 

C^n4s. 
10. 10-11 

Retail 

101-12 

[Book  7,  p.  46,  Tarragona,  July  8, 1911.] 

This  Province  neither  produces,  nor  imports  sugar.  Draws  its  supplies  from  Barce- 
lona in  the  shape  of  Spanish-grown  refined  white  sugar.  Wholesale  price  of  this 
sugar  is  $8  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds,  which  is  considered  excessively  high,  owing  to  the 
caprice  of  the  ring  of  proaucers  who  axe  exuberantly  protected  against  competition 
horn  abroad  by  t\^e  customs  tariff. 

Consumers  suffer,  recollecting  that  the  average  price  of  the  best  cane  sugar  (far 
superior  to  the  present  article)  imported  from  Habana  used  to  cost  no  more  than 
$6.54  to  $8.20  per  100  pounds. 

No  record  oi  prices  for  25  years. 

[Book  7,  p.  47,  Tenerifle,  Canary  Islands.] 

Cubes  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  $12,  and  15  cents  per  pound  retail.  Granulated, 
per  100  pounds  wnolesale,  $8.50,  and  12  cents  per  pound  retail. 

Customhouse  duty,  $7  per  100  pounds. 

Importations  chiefly  from  Hamburg.  The  high  duty  is  imposed  to  protect  the 
home  industry',  which  amounts  to  about  15,000  tons  annually.  All  sugars  of  lower 
quality  than  American  granulated. 

[Book  7,  p.  48,  Valencia,  July  9, 1911.] 

Su^  here  for  25  years  has  scarcely  been  influenced  by  world  markets.  It  is 
regaraed  as  material  for  direct  to  special  taxation  for  internal  revenue,  and  the  tariff 
on  imports  of  $6.94  per  100  pounds  is  and  was  intended  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 
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(Book  7,  p.  7.1 

The  direct  tax  paid  by  manufacturers  to  the  Spanish  treasury  during  the  last  thiee 
years  amounted  to  about  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  (Other  consuls  sav  $3.06,  46  per 
cent,  $4.54,  $5.96.) 

This  tax  is  to  be  increased  from  August  1  to  $3.06  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  16.] 

The  law  of  1907  limiting  the  free  manufacture  of  sugar  by  prohibiting  the  establish- 
ment of  new  refineries  within  a  radius  of  50  kilometers  of  any  other  refinery  in  opera- 
tion has  been  repealed  at  the  instance  of  beet  growers,  who  complained  that  the 
restriction  converted  the  industry  into  a  complete  monopoly  and  left  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sugstr  manufacturers'  combination,  both  as  to  the  quantity  of  beets  to 
be  cultivated  and  the  prices  obtainable  for  the  crop. 

[Book  7,  p,  48.] 

In  1910  there  were  51  refineries  in  operation  (p.  12);  1907,  crop  of  sugar  but  978,000 
tons;  1910,  declined  to  666,000  tons. 

Sugar  production. 


Produc- 
tion. 


T<m». 

1900 , 97, 223 

1W7 111,065 

1908 1        122.399 

1909 1        120.126 


Consump- 
tion. 


TVM. 

105,974 

102.571 

96.471 

94,2(Ki 


Stock 

carried 

over. 


Ton». 

73.271 

S4,523 

10e,397 

114. 82S 


Wholesale 

prioes 

(flists). 

per  100 

pounds. 


S9w2S 
&K2 

0.K5 


Retailers  acted  about  three-fourths  cent  to  1  cent  per  pound  above  wholesale  prices. 

(Book7,  p.  10.] 

Government  compels  refiners  to  open  in  all  principal  cities  of  Spain  a  r^ulatintr 
retail  store,  which  fixes  prices  under  Government  sanction.  Only  difference  m  prices 
allowed  is  the  difference  in  freight.  Prices  have  fallen  during  last  three  months  nearly 
1^  cents  per  pound,  and  are  still  by  far  the  high  quoted  in  leading  markets  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  1910  the  per  capita  consumption  was  13.02  pounds.  Relative  aver- 
age prices  of  refined  sugar  for  past  three  years  from  suear  statistics  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  Cortez  in  a  recent  discussion:  Spain,  $8.92;  Brussels,  $2.97;  London,  $2.99; 
Amsterdam,  $3.15;  Paris,  $3.70;  New  York,  $3  86  per  100  pounds.  (Probably  without 
duties.) 

[Book  7,  p.  50.1 

It  is  generally  held  by  farmers'  associations  that  sugar  beets  can  not  be  |NX>fitably 
raised  in  any  part  of  this  country  for  less  than  $6.40  to  $6. 75 per  ton  of  2,204  pounds  ($5.80 
to  $6.12  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds),  while  the  relatively  higher  rates  in  Spain  for  coftl. 
taxation  J  and  freight  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  abnormally  h^h  cfost  of  sugar  owing 
to  the  high  price  of  sugar  and  the  low  wage  scale  ruling  in  Spain.  Sugar  does  not 
enter  into  the  ordinary  food  of  laborers  and  small  farmers  and  is  generally  regarded  by 
them  as  an  inaccessible  luxury  (pp.  13-14). 

No  local  taxes  on  sugar  itself,  but  all  products  containing  added  sugar  pay  local  tax 
at  rate  of  about  2}  cents  per  100  pounds. 

(See  table,  p.  48,  in  book  on  Spain.) 

[Book  7,  p.  54,  Madrid,  July  25, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.35;  New  York  cubes,  $5.60. 

Granulated,  wholesale,  $8.43,  and  9.82  to  9|  cents  retail.  Ix)af,  wholesale,  $10.64 
per  100  pounds,  and  12.18  to  12J  cents  retail. 

[Book  7,  p.  9.1 

Freight  from  factory  to  Madrid  is  32  cents  per  100  pounds  plus  draj'age. 

[Book  7,  p.  8.1 

No  local  tax,  but  Government  tax  of  $2.86  per  100  pounds  is  imposed  at  tiie  factory. 
Retail  dealers'  prices  have  remained  practically  the  same  for  past  five  years. 
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[Book  5,  p.  88,  Jaly  8, 1911.1 


New  York  granulated,  5.10;  New  York  cubes,  5.35. 

Granulated  and  cubes  and  crushed  of  German  make.  Some  Austrian  and  Russian 
occasionally. 

A  free  port,  and  no  duty  on  sugar;  35,000  to  40.000  bags,  112  pounds  each,  of  granu- 
lated, and  4,000  bags,  112  pounds  each,  of  cubes,  imported  annually. 

Wholesale  to-day,  granulated,  224-pound  bags,  $8.25  ($3.68  per  100  pounds).  Cubei, 
112-pound  boxes,  $4.38  ($3.91  per  100  pounds).  Retail,  granulated,  4  cents  per 
pound,  and  cubes,  4*  cents  per  pound,  retailed  in  paper  bags  1  to  28  pounds. 

No  local  taxes  or  charges. 

A  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  has  rarely  occurred  in  25  years. 

SwrrZERLAND. 
[Book  7,  p.  55,  Basd,  July  11, 1911.] 

Nothing  sold  but  98°  refined  sugar  in  different  forms.  Loaf  and  cube  are  standard. 
The  Great  Cooperative  Society  fixes  prices. 


1    1885 

5.44 

fi.  56 

1890 

3.55 

5.79 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

98*  test  refined  loaf  and  cnbes: 

Wholesale 

Retail 

2.80 
5.09 

2.67 
4.72 

3.29 
.5.21 

3.26 
5.52 

*     [Book  7,  p.  57,  Berae,  July  7, 1911.] 

B  Cut  loaf,  wholesale,  $4.34  to  $4.82  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.91  to  5.26  cento  per 
pound.    Granulated,  wholesale,  $3.73  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.34  cento  per  pound^ 

The  sugar  sold  her  is  largely  German  and  Austrian  beet  sugar.  Cane  and  raw  sugar 
not  sold.     Call  granulated  unrefined  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  59,  Geneva,  July  12, 1911.] 

New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  cubes,  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Sugar  has  cea^d  to  be  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  ia 
frequently  sold  at  a  loss.     It  ranks  as  an  advertisement. 

Grranulated,  wholesale,  $3.97  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.38  cento  per  pound.  Lump 
sugar,  wholesale,  $4.78  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5.26  cents  per  pound. 

No  local  taxes  except  custom  duties. 

Sugar  bought  in  Paris  costs  iu  Geneva  for  freight,  $0,218  per  100  pounds;  custom 
duty,  $0.79;  total,  $1,008. 

Customhouse  duty  on  raws  and  pounded  refined,  $0,438  per  100  pounds. 

Selling  price  in  Gteneva:  Lump,  wholesale,  $4.91  per  100  pounds;  retail,  5.26  cento 
per  pound.    Granulated,  wholesale,  $4.20  per  100  pounds;  retail,  4.90  cents  per  pound. 

[Book  7,  p.  63,  Fit.  Qall,  July  19, 1911.] 

(  New  York  granulated,  $5.15  per  100  pounds;  cubes.  $5.40  per  100  pounds. 

Wholesale  price  (as  to  quality)  $3.50  to  $4.20  per  100  pounds.  Retail  lump,  5i  cento 
per  pound;  retoil  granulated,  4 J  cents  per  pound. 

The  one  sugar  refinery  in  Switzerland,  at  Aarberg,  produces  annually  about  3,000 
tons.  No  sugar  exported,  but  considerable  imported.  Customhouse  duty  ranges 
from  $0,436  per  100  pounds  on  broken  and  best  white  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump. 

All  sugar  imported  comes  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  Austria  supplying 
two- thirds  of  same. 

Cut  loaf,  1900,  $5.20;  1905,  $5.25;  1910,  $5.61  per  100  pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  66,  Znrtch,  July  14, 1911.] 

Samples  sent  to  United  States  Government  department  of  the  qualities  of  sugar 
sold  here. 
Most  sugar  comes  from  Austria  and  Germany. 
No  quotations  given,  , 
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SuTntnary. 

Customs  duties,  $0,436  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds.    No  Government  tax. 

Production  is  by  one  sugar  refinery  of  3,000  tons  per  year  capacity.  Importations? 
not  stated  in  tons,  but  in  dollars.  Customhouse  duty  ranges  from  $0,436  per  100  pounds 
on  low  refined  to  $0.79  per  100  pounds  on  lump  and  cut  loaf.  Sugar  coines  from 
Austria  mostly,  but  also  irom  Germany  and  France.  All  98^  in  different  formB.  No 
raw  sugar  sold.  The  Grovemment  corporation  society  fixes  prices  of  suear  in  Geneva. 
Has  ceased  to  be  an  article  of  profit  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  is  frequently 
sold  at  a  loss. 

No  local  taxes  except  customhouse  duties. 

Prices  in  Switzerland,  1911:  New  York  granulated,  $5.15;  cubes,  $5.40.  July  II, 
Basel,  loaf,  $4.34  to  $4.52  per  100  pounds  wholesale,  and  4.91  cents  per  pound  retail; 
granulated,  $3.97  wholesale,  and  $4.34  cents  retail.  July  12,  at  Geneva,  $4.78  whole- 
sale, and  5.26  cents  per  pound  retail  for  cut  loaf;  granulated,  $3.97  wholesale,  and 
4.38  cents  per  pound  retail.  July  19,  at  St.  Gall,  cut  loaf,  $4.20  wholesale  to  5.50 
cents  retail;  granulated,  $3.50  per  100  pounds  wholesale  to  4.50  cents  per  pound  retail . 
July  14,  at  Zurich,  prices  sent  with  samples. 


1 

!      1885 

i 

1 

$5.44 

:          6.56 

i 

1 
1890      , 

1895 

1900 

1005 

1910 

98"  test  refined  loaf  and  cubes: 

Wholemle 

RetaU 

13.55 
5.79  ' 

$2.80 
5.09 

$2.67 
4.72 

$3.29 
5.21 

$3.25 

5.32 

Freight  from  Paris  to  Geneva  is  $0,218  per  100  pounds;  customhouse  duty,  $0.79; 
cost  from  Paris  to  Geneva,  $1,008. 

Russia. 

(From  consular  reports.) 
IBook  7,  p.  4,  Balum,  July  14, 1911.1 

No  sugar  refineries  in  the  Oaucausus. 

IBook  7,  p.  5,  Riga,  July  17, 1911.) 

Sufinr  not  produced  in  this  consular  district.    City  is  supplied  from  mills  at  Kiev 
1  Wai 


and  Warsau. 


[In  cents  per  pound.) 


Granulated  in  ba^s 

Lump  in  barrels  and  sacks 
Loaf  in  barrels  and  sa(*ks. . 


'Vliolesale 
prices. 


6.90 
8.13 
7.70 


R«»i  nil 
prices. 


7.20 

S.«0 
8.60 


Retail  prices  here  do  not  vary  much  in  the  stores  but  sometimes  sell  at  cost  or  below 
to  draw  trade.  Sold  in  bulk.  No  local  taxes  or  charges,  but  imports  pay  jxyrt  dues 
of  J  co^ck  per  36  pounds.    (0.005  cent  per  pound.) 

Russian  excise  laws  covering  production  empower  the  minister  of  finance: 

1.  To  fix  annually  uie  amount  of  sugar  to  be  produced  for  consumption  and  for 
reserve. 

2.  To  impose  a  supertax  of  roubles  1.75  per  pud  (36  pounds)  ($2.49  per  100  pounds) 
on  the  amount  produced  over  and  above  what  the  mills  are  annually  authorized  to 
offer  for  consumption  and  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

3.  When  domestic  prices  have  a  downward  tendepcy,  to  facilitate  the  export  of 
sugar  by  refunding  the  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  and  when  prices  rise  to  place 
the  sugar  reserve  on  the  market. 

4.  Or  to  withhold  the  refunding  on  exports  of  the  excise  tax  (2.49  per  100  poimds), 
and  the  supertax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  (together  4.98  cents  per  pound)  when  hign 
foreign  prices  favor  the  export  of  Russian  sugars .  These  thixip  nave  the  effect  of  keef>- 
ing  the  wholesale  prices  ot  sugar  in  Russia  in  a  stable  condition. 
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[Book  7,  p.  8,  St.  Petersburg,  July  11, 1911.] 

Raw  su^ar,  $6.70  per  100  pounds  wholesale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  cents  per  pound 
retail.  I^fined  loaves,  $7.70  wholesale,  7.78  cents  to  7.875  cents  per  pound  retail. 
Granulated,  $6.62  wholesale  to  6.84  cents  to  6.875  vents  per  pound  retail,  f 

A  loaf  is  18  to  24  inches  high  and  the  base  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  ^tapering 
to  a  rounded  cone  at  the  top.  It  may  contain  10  to  28  pounds.  This  is  broken  up 
by  means  of  saw  knives  into  lumps  and  these  are  cut  by  means  of  sugar  tongs  to  the 
size  wanted. 

Granulated  is  bought  by  the  barrel  at  wholesale  and  retailed  in  paper  bags. 

The  excise  tax  is  1.75  roubles  per  pud  (about  90  cents  per  pud)  or  $2.49  per  100 

pounds. 

[Book  7,  p.  9,  Odessa,  July  9, 1911.] 

As  regards  output,  the  sugar  trade  of  Russia  centers  within  this  consular  district. 
Prices,  nowever,  are  governed  wholly  by  Government  decree. 
Read  all  page  9  from  Russia  yearbook  for  1911. 


Wholesale 
Grades.  per  100 

,     pounds. 


Retail  per 
pound. 


Loaf $6.84-«7.11 

Cubes 7,28-  7.51 

Crystals  (prtnulated) 6. 14 


Retailers  weigh  a  heavy  paper  package  with  sugar  and  keep  the  sugar  where  it  will 
absorb  moisture  to  increase  the  profit. 

Sugar  shipped  to  Persia  is  sent  in  boxes  so  that  two  of  them  can  be  slung  over  backs 
of  horses  for  a  load. 

Prices  for  25  yean  have  varied  but  little.    See  page  13  for  1885  to  1910. 

[Book  7,  p.  12,  Moscow,  June  21, 1911.] 

A  large  American  company  wrote  this  office  for  sugar  information,  including  prices 
paid  by  consumers  without  any  reductions  for  tariff  or  taxes.  Prices  on  June  1 0, 1911 : 
Loaf,  $6.92  to  $6.98  per  100  pounds  refiners  to  wholesalers,  and  wholesalers  to  retailers 
get  small  profit,  and  the  retailers  also  make  a  small  profit.  Consumers  pay  7.72  cents 
to  8  cents  per  pound,  as  to  quality. 

June  14  (Ru^ian  dat«,  June  1).  By  agreement  of  the  Russian  refineries  (sugar 
combination)  and  the  minister  of  finance  and  trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar 
readv  for  market  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  (about  90,000  tons).  The  rise  in  prices 
resulting  from  this  action  was:  For  granulated  up  to  $7.11  per  100  poimds,  and  loaf  up 
to  $7.47  per  100  pounds,  with  other  c:rade8  in  the  same  ratio. 

Prices  in  Moscow  are  dictated  at  Kiev.  There  are  two  sugar  refineries  in  Moscow. 
A  third  was  absorbed  by  the  two  after  a  struggling  existence.  Moscow  refineries  pay 
freight  on  raws  from  near  Kiev,  and  the  Government  adjusted  transportation  so  these 
factories  can  refine  on  same  basis  as  Kiev  refiners. 

The  Russian  Government  took  over  a  refinery  on  the  Volga  and  is  now  running  it 
without  profit  just  to  uphoM  the  Government  prestige  and  to  support  the  workmen 
engaged  m  sugar  refining.  Read  pages  17  to  18.  There  is  a  general  accepted  decision 
to  lessen  the  Government  product  during  the  next  two  years. 

July  14,  1911.  Prices:  Loaves,  wholesale  per  100  poimds,  $7.70;  granulated,  $6.48 
wholesale.  Wholesalers  get  0.28  cent  or  just  over  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 
Retailers  get  about  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  profit. 

SUHMABT. 

1.  The  Russian  Council  and  minister  of  finance  fix  annually  in  September  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  be  produced  for  consumption  and  the  excess  amount  to  be  produced 
as  a  "reserve"  for  certain  exigencies. 

2.  This  amount  of  production  pays  an  excise  tax  of  1.75  roubles  per  pud  ($2.49  per 
100  pounds.) 

3.  If  the  factories  produce  sugar  in  excess  of  the  allowances  as  above,  then  such 
excess  pays  another  tax  of  the  same  amount,  called  a  supertax,  making  a  double  tax 
of  1 .75  roubles  per  pud  or  $4.98  per  100  pounds  on  such  excess. 

4.  When  sugars  are  exported  the  minister  of  finance  has  authority  to  refund  the 
excise  tax  of  1 .75  roubles  per  pud,  or  the  excise  tax  plus  the  supertax,  or  together $4.98 
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per  100  pounds  if  the  export  sugars  have  paid  the  double  tax.  Ue  also  has  authority 
to  withhold  from  refineries  any  portion  or  all  of  the  excise  tax  or  the  double  tax,  or 
exportations.  He  uses  his  discretion  to  allow  the  full  refund  when  domestic  prices 
have  a  downward  tendency  and  he  wishes  to  facilitate  exports  to  improve  the  do- 
mestic market  prices,  and  he  uses  his  discretion  to  withhold  part  or  all  of  the  excise 
tax  from  the  refinery  when  high  foreign  prices  favor  free  exports  with  the  excises 
included. 

These  discretions  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  finance  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  wholesale  prices  of  sugar  in  Russia  in  a  stable  condition.  The  Russian  Government 
claims  that  it  grants  no  bounties  but  other  nations,  including  the  United  States,  find  a 
bounty  benefit  in  these  export  refunds  and  the  United  States  countervails  against 
Russian  sugars  to  the  extent  of  $0,713  per  100  pounds  on  refined  of  99^  test  or  over  and 
$0,627  per  100  pounds  on  88°  to  99°  beet  sugar. 

5.  For  example  of  application.  July  10,  1910,  the  council  of  ministers  fixed  the 
quantity  of  sugar  for  issue  on  the  home  market  during  the  year  September  1,  1910,  to 
September  1,  1911,  at  1,130,000  tons.  The  inviolable  reserve  for  the  same  time  was 
fixed  at  128,000  tons,  together  1,258,000  tons,  paying  $2.49  per  100  pounds  excise  tax 
(any  excess  of  production  above  1 ,258,000  pays  $4.98  per  100  pounds).  The  maximum 
prices,  including  excise  charges  for  September  1,  1910  tx)  January  1, 1911,  was  fixed  at 
15.84  per  100  pounds  for  white  crystals,  and  from  January  1 ,  1911 ,  to  September  1, 1911, 
at  $5.98  per  100  pounds.  In  addition  to  the  excise  tax"  there  is  a  small  fee  for  excise 
license  of  $0.0071  per  100  pounds. 

If  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kief,  Warsau,  or  Kharkof  the  sale  prices  of 
sugar  shall  exceed  by  $0,276  per  100  pounds  the  prices  fixed  annually  b^  the  council 
of  ministers,  the  council,  upon  representation  of  the  minister  of  finance  is  empowered 
to — 1 .  Temporarily  discontinue  the  refund  of  duty  on  exports  of  sugar  abroad  and 
temporarily  to  discontinue  the  double  duty  on  exports  of  the  surplus  sugare  of  pro- 
duction. 2.  And  also  to  temporarily  reduce  the  import  duty  on  refined  sugar  should 
the  prices  of  such  sugar  in  any  of  the  above  towns  exceed  by  $1 .42  per  100  pounds  the 
price  fixed  for  raw  sugar. 

In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  minister  of  finance,  on  August  6, 1910,  authorized 
the  admission  from  abroad  of  white  crystallized  sugar  on  payment  of  duties  at  the 
reduced  rate  of  $2.85  per  100  pounds  (regular  duty  is  $8.56  per  100  potmds  refined)  to 
the  extent  of  6,450  tons  through  St.  Petersburg  and  806  tons  through  the  Riga  customs 
and  806  tons  throiigh  the  Libau  customs.  (The  excise  tax  being  $2.49  and  tiiis  tax 
$2.85,  the  protection  is  36  cents  per  100  pounds.) 

No  local  chaiges  do  or  can  exist  or  be  made  as  such  would  raise  prices  above  the 
limit  of  prices  including  taxes. 

Another  feature  of  Russia  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  June  14,  1911,  by  agreement 
between  the  Russian  refiners  (sugar  combination)  and  the  minister  of  finance  and 
trade,  10  per  cent  of  the  refined  sugar  of  all  grades  now  ready  for  the  market  was 
ordered  to  be  taken  out  (that  is,  withheld  from  sale.  W.).  ,  This  amounted  to  90,000 
tons,  withheld  from  the  market  in  order  to  raise  the  prices  in  Russia.  (Which  it  did 
to  some  extent.    W.) 

No  cane  sugar  is  produced  in  Russia,  only  beet  sugar. 

[Book  7,  p.  17,  another  restriction.] 

By  agreement  with  refiners  the  difference  in  prices  between  granulated  sugar  and 
loaf,  or  * 'head -mouthed"  sugar  (which  is  dissolved  in  the  mouth  with  the  tea.  W.), 
must  not  exceed  $1.14  to  $1.28  per  100  pounds,  otherwise  the  Government  has  the 
right  to  admit  foreign  sugar  free  of  duty  or  such  quantities  as  will  effect  a  lowering  of 
market  prices  to  the  limit  of  differences  agreed  upon.  This  law  passed  in  1910  to 
exist  two  years. 

Everjr thing  is  done  for  the  sugar  refineries  by  the  Government  to  regulate  over- 
production and  to  maintain  prices.  The  Government  adjusted  the  transportation 
tariff  in  favor  of  the  large  refineries  and  thereby  compelling  the  small  refiners  to  work 
in  concert  with  the  big  refineries.  This  is  because  many  of  the  raw  sugar  mills  are 
putting  in  small  refineries  and  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  refined  article 
instead  of  selling  it  to  the  big  refineries. 

The  masses  in  Russia  use  loaf  sugar  with  their  tea,  not  sweetened  in  the  cup  or  glass, 
but  by  biting  off  minute  particles  of  sugar  from  the  lump  and  sweetening  me  tea  in 
the  mouth  wliile  drinking  it.  The  sugar  therefore  must  be  very  hard,  and  its  process 
of  refining  is  "hygroscopic  and  well  crystallized." 

Very  favorable  conditions  exist  for  carrying  sugars  by  the  banks  in  Russia,  so  that 
manufacturers  do  not  have  to  force  their  sugars  for  sale  in  order  to  pay  the  excise 
tax,  which  comes  due  on  the  li?t  of  June,  September,  and  December. 

Another  proviso. 
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Prices  of  granulated  futures  have  been  fixed  at  J  cent  to  i  cent  per  pound  lower  than 
Government  limit,  but  little  business  results  just  now,  owing  to  me  abundance  of 
sugar  now,  and  the  prospective  laxge  production.  There  are  some  576,000  tons  to  pass 
over  into  the  next  campaign. 

Another  feature.  After  the  1st  of  September,  1911,  these  surpluses  of  former  cro^ 
of  botii  the  in\dolable  and  free  reserves  will  all  be  converted  into  free  sugar,  which  wifl 
inundate  the  market.  Accepted  rules  for  reduced  production  have  been  accepted  to 
apply  as  follows: 

1911-12,  885,000  tons,  of  which  44,252  toni^are  reserve. 

1912-13,  1,859,940  tons,  of  which  46,498  tons  are  reserve.  (Probably  error,  859,94« 
tons.) 

Another  feature.  Whenever  the  disparity  of  prices  between  loaf  and  granulated 
sugar  reaches  11.42  per  100  pounds,  the  Government  liberates  the  reserve  sugars  and 
curtails  the  proportionate  amount  for  export  distinctly  granted  by  the  certificates  for 
export  to  the  refineries  according  to  their  manufacture.  These  proportional  allot- 
ments and  issuance  of  certificates  are  made  each  year  in  September,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sugar  campaign  in  Russia. 

These  certificates  are  known  in  the  trade  as  **X"  certificates,  and  have  a  market 
value  of  about  $0.27  per  100  pounds  to  $2  per  100  pounds.  Just  now  they  are  worth 
11.14  per  100  pounds. 

Granulated  sugar  to-day,  July  14,  1911,  is  calculated  as  follows  for  export  values: 

Price  at  Kief  refineries,  per  100  pounds $5. 84 

Freigh  t  to  Odessa 19 

Per  100  pounds 6.08 

Refund  of  duties  paid 2. 49 

Total  price 3.54 

Value  of  "X"  certificate 1.14 

Actual  price  for  export  at  Odessa,  per  100  pounds 2. 40 

The  same  price  applies  to  any  port  in  Russia,  varying  only  by  distance  of  trans- 
portation. 

There  is  no  explanation  of  details  of  the  issuance  of  the  "X"  certificates  in  the 
Consular  Report,  out  such  explanation  is  given  in  Willett  &  Gray's  statistical  of  De- 
cember 21,  1911. 

Duty  on  refined  is  $8.56  per  100  pounds. 

In  Willett  &  Gray's  statistical  oi  December  21,  1911,  is  given  the  cost  of  Russian 
refined  for  export  as  follows  in  United  States  currency: 

Cost  at  refinery,  per  100  pounds $5. 66 

Freight  to  shipping  port. 19 

5.85 
Refund  of  duty  paid 2. 49- 

3.36 
Value  of  export  certificate. 84 

2.52 
Cost  of  permit  for  export  to  convention  countries  at  market  value 79 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  per  100  pounds 3. 31 

About  the  same  time  Russian  crystals  were  offered  in  New  York,  but  not  bought, 
at  $3.65  per  100  p<^unds  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  in  Russia,  giving  exporters  apparent 
profit  of  $0.34  per  100  pounds,  and  costing  in  New  York  $6.50  per  100  pounds,  including 
countervailing  duty  of  $0,713  per  100  pounds,  or  $5.68  per  100  pounds  with  $1.90  per 
100  pounds  duty  only.  On  same  date  in  New  York  granulated  was  quoted  at  $5,635 
per  100  pounds. 

**X"  CERTIFICATES. 

The  amount  of  sugar  to  be  made  by  each  factory  in  Russia  for  home  consumption, 
or  export,  at  manufacturers'  option,  during  the  campaign  is  fixed  by  the  Government 
on  September  1  of  each  year  and  pays  an  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  at  stated 
intervals— September  1,  January  1,  and  June  1  of  each  year. 

The  Government  also  fixes  the  amount  to  be  made  by  each  factory  to  be  kept  aa  a 
"reserve"  for  contingencies,  which  reserve  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  unt'*' 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  except  by  special  permission. 
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Any  factory  can  make  as  much  more  sugar  than  the  above  requirementfi  as  it  wishes, 
up  to  its  recognized  capacity,  but  can  only  sell  such  surplus  into  consumption  by  pay- 
ing the  Government  double  the  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100 pounds,  say,  $4.98  per  100 
pounds,  but  can  export  it  after  payment  of  one  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds. 

A  factory  which  exports  a  portion  of  its  manufacture  for  home  consumption  or  export, 
and  which  has  alreaa^  paid  the  excise  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds,  receives  from  the 
Government  an  *' excise  certificate,''  stating  the  amount  exported,  and  this  certificate 
permits  the  holder  to  sell  an  equal  amount  of  the  "surplus  "  into  consumption,  without 
paying  another  excise  tax  to  which  it  is  liable  without  such  certificate.  These  "X'' 
certificates  are  transferable  and  have  a  market  value.  They  also  entitle  the  holder  to 
sell  into  consumption  an  equal  amount  of  the  home  consumption  or  export  manufacture 
contingent  without  paying  any  tax  on  it,  but  this  can  only  be  done  toward  the  close 
of  the  campaign  at  speciafperiods  to  be  named  by  the  Government. 

A  factory  which  does  not  export  at  all,  but  ^ells  all  its  home  consumption  and  export 
manufacture  into  consumption,  and  wants  to  sell  also  its  supplies  into  consumption 
without  paying  double  tax,  buys  these  certificates  from  a  factory*^  which  exports  mainly 
and  thus  avoids  paying  the  double  tax  of  $4.98  per  100  pounds  upon  its  surplus  con- 
tingent and  pays  only  the  single  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  If  nome  trade  is  brisk 
the  price  of  these  certificates  rises  in  proportion,  but  can  never  rise  above  the  excise 
tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds.  The  factory  buying  "  X  "  certificates  saves  the  difference 
between  the  double  tax  of  $4.98  per  100  pounds  and  the  single  tax  of  $2.49  per  100 
pounds  plus  the  cost  of  the  "X  "  certificate. 

Sugars  for  export  can  therefore  be  sold  as  much  cheaper  than  for  home  consumption 
by  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax,  plus  the  value  of  the  excise  certificate,  that  is,  al- 
though the  consumption  tax  of  $2.49  per  100  pounds  has  to  be  paid,  the  Government 
at  stated  periods,  June  1,  September  1,  and  January  1,  and  the  sugars  for  export  have 
paid  the  tax,  yet  as  an  equal  amount  of  sugar  is  allowed  later  on  to  go  into  consump- 
tion w^ithout  the  payment  of  any  tax  by  the  holder  of  the  excise  certificate,  it  amounts 
to  the  same  result  as  if  the  export  sugar  paid  no  tax  and  the  equal  amount  sold  into 
consumption  free  of  tax  paid  tne  tax  by  tne  '*  X  "  certificate. 

The  value  of  the  "X  certificate  therefore  on  the  market  fixes  the  amount  of  the 
countervailing  duties  to  be  assessed  by  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  which 
value  varies  from  day  to  day,  but  the  United  States  has  fixed  its  countervailing  duty 
at  $0,713  per  100  pounds,  which  is,  just  now,  $0,077  per  100  pounds  below  the  value 
of  excise  certificates. 

Russia. 

The  200,000  tons  which  Russia  is  allowed  to  export  to  convention  countries  is  quite 
another  matter  from  the  preceding. 

Each  factory  receives  a  permit  to  export  its  proportion  of  the  200,000  tons  in  accord- 
ance with  its  size  and  annual  output. 

The  factories  turn  these  permits  into  a  "pool"  and  the  pool  sells  them  to  anyone 
wishing  to  export,  and  exports  to  convention  countries  can  not  be  made  without  tneee 
permits. 

The  permits  have  a  fluctuating  value  fixed  by  the  pool.  The  money  received  by 
the  sale  of  these  permits  is  finally  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  "pool  "  in 
proportion  to  their  export  contingent  to  convention  countries,  regardless  of  what  dispo- 
sition tJiey  may  have  made  of  their  own  sugar  manufacture. 

Rustian  prices  by  Willelt  de  Oray*$  record*. 

[June-Ai]gU8t  prices  from  Willett  &  Gray  Dec.  7,  1911,  p.  404;  others  from  WiUett  &  Oray's  weekly  Ri»* 
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AMERICAN   SUGAR  REFINING  CO.   AND  OTHERS. 


Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Gibers, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  O.,  Monday,  January  16, 1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W. 
Hardwick  (chairman)  presiding. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  W.  T.  IfEWLAlTD. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  State  your  name. 

Mr.  Newland.  W.  T,  Newland. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  you  hve,  Mr.  Newland. 

Mr.  Newland.  Huntington  Beach,  Cal.,  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  lived  there,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  14  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  busine£  of  raising 
sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  10  years.    This  will  be  the  eleventh  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  Huntington  Beach. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  have  any  experience  in  raising  sugar  beets 
before  you  entered  the  business  at  Huntington  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  method  and 
mode  of  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  beet-sugar 
farmers  in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  yes;  in  my  locality,  but  not  altogether  in  the 
coimty. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  are  there  engaged  in  this  business  in 
and  about  Huntington  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  60  or  70, 
right  around  in  the  neighborhood  of  Huntington  Beach. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  tactory  close  by,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  the  Huntington  Beach  factory  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  the  Holly  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  that  factory  been  established  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Where  did  you  send  your  beeU  before  that  factor}' 
was  established  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  to  Las  Alamitos,  some  to  Oxnard,  and  some 
to  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  freight? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  by  freight. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  acquainted  in  and  around  Anaheim,  in  that 
beet-suear  district  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  they  been  raising  sugar  beets  there  1 

Mr.  Newland.  About  18  or  19  years,  with  a  lapse  in  between. 
Thev  did  not  grow  any  at  all  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  they  dispose  of  their  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  is  Chino  from  Anaheim? 

Mr.  Newland.  Offliand  I  would  judge  about  16  or  17  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  Huntington  Beach  is  aoout  15  miles  from  Anaheim? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  11. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  beet-sugar  culture  in 
and  about  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  personallv. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  knowleage  about  beet-sugar  culture 
around  Chino  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  experience,  then,  is  confined  in  and  about  Hunt- 
ington Beach  and  whatever  knowledge  you  may  have  in  regard  to 
Anaheim  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  My  knowledge  is  confined  to  Anaheim,  and  also  I^as 
Alamitos,  (jompton,  Downey,  and  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  market  value  of  the  land 
you  have  been  raising  beets  on  for  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Do  you  mean  the  average  price  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  the  average  market  price. 

Mr..  Newland.  Well,  10  years  ago,  when  we  started  to  raise  beets, 
it  was  worth  about  $100  an  acre,  and  as  we  have  opened  up  the  beet 
business  and  ^ot  it  subdued,  as  beet  land,  the  market  value  has 
raised  until  it  is  worth  from  three  to  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  that  correspond  in  about  the  same  way  with  the 
rest  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is,  all  good  beet  land  is  worth  from  three  to 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  some  even  hijgher  than  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  price  of  the  other  land  there,  such  as  for 
walnuts  and  cabbage  and  the  other  products  they  raise  in  and  about 
that  country  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  Walnut  land  without  the  trees  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  it  to  me  in  both  ways. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would  sav  from  four  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  an  acre;  some  even  higher  than  that,  with  good  bearing 
orchards. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  With  the  trees  on  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  orange  groves  there  are  worth  about  how  much 
an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  orange  business  very  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  just  want  to  get  a  general  idea  of  it. 
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Mr.  Newland.  Judging  from  what  my  neighbors  tell  me,  a  good 
bearing  grove  in  a  good  locality  outside  or  the  frost  belt  will  sell  some- 
times from  three  to  four  thousand  dollars  an  acre.   ' 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  this  land  you  raise  beets  on  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  cabbage  land  and  the  nut  land,  the  walnut  lands  and  the 
orange  lands  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  land  is  down  farther  in  the  peat  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  the  cabbage  land,  we  grow  good 
cabbage.     It  is  quite  a  cabbage  country. 

Mr.  Kaker.  That  cabbage  land  averages  about  what? 

Mr.  Newland.  Cabbage  land  and  celery  land  is  pretty  near  all  the 
same  in  our  country,  and  worth  anywhere  from  three  to  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  that  general  body  of  liind  in  and  around  Ana- 
heim and  Fullerton  and  Orange  and  Huntington  Beach,  is  within  a 
radius  there  of  10  or  15  miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  used  to  use  that  land  for  grain,  and  do  yet  to 
somd  extent.     About  what  is  that  worth? 

Mr.  Newland.  You  have  reference  now  to  grain  land  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  to-day  it  may  be  used  for  grain  land  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  in  something  else. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is  either  used  for  grain  or  beans;  and  when  it 
goes  into  fruit  that  means  developed  water,  and  that  makes  high- 
priced  land,  where  it  is  fruit  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  Grape  land  is  worth  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  (irape  land  is  not  so  valuable  as  walnut  or  orange 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  grape  land  with  the  grapes  planted  ? 

Mr..  Newland.  It  is  not  so  valuable;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  land  itself? 

Mr.  Newi.and.  The  land  itself  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now  just  explain*  to  the  committee  your  method  of 
handling  beets  and  the  cost  from  the  planting  of  the  seed  to  the  har- 
vesting of  the  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  cost  varies,  you  know,  according  to  the  ton- 
nage. 

Mr.  Raker.  Give  us  your  method  of  cultivation,  first,  to  see 
whether  it  corresponds  with  others  we  have  heard  from  other  [daces. 

Mr.  Newlands.  Different  lands  require  a  different  amount  of 
work.  Hard  land,  which  ijs  hard  to  plow  and  hard  to  subdue,  co9t43 
more  to  take  care  of  than  if  it  was  sandy  land   or  silt  land.     To 

Fdow  beet  land,  plow  it  at  the  proper  depth,  it  will  cost  anywhere 
rom  $4  to  $6.50  an  acre,  with  us. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Newland.  If  you  do  not  have  to  plow  a  second  time,  about  $5. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  us  each  item  in  detail  from  the  planting 
of  the  seed  until  you  have  got  the  beets  pulled  and  topped  and  de- 
livered at  the  railroad  station  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  harrowing  will  cost  you,  four  times,  about 
$2  an  acre;  your  dragging,  after  you  get  ready  to  plant,  will  cost  you 
50  cents.  I  would  call  that  the  average.  Your  planting,  then,  will 
cost  you  about  six  bits  an  acre.     Your  seed  will  cost  you  about  S2.25. 
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Your  cultivating,  four  times,  will  cost  you  about  $2;  your  thinning 
will  cost  you  about  $5  an  acre.     Your  hoeing  will  cost  you  about  S3 
an  acre,  and  your  plowing  out  your  beds  will  cost  you  about  S2.75 
or  $3. 
.  Mr.  Raker.  WTiat  is  about  the  average? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $3,  as  near  as  I  can  come  at  it.  Your 
topping^  is  something  that  varies  according  to  tlie  tonnage. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  would  be  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Your  topping  will  cost  you  about  SIO  an  acre,  aver- 
age. Your  hauling  will  cost  you  probably  60  cents  a  ton;  but  that 
varies,  according  to  whether  you  have  got  2  miles  to  haul,  or  4  miles, 
or  just  a  little  way  to  haul.     That  is  hard  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Rakeb  What  is  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Sixty  cents  a  ton  within  1  mile,  and  every  mile 
farther  costs  you  more  money. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  yield  per  acre  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Six  thousand  acres  this  last  year  averaged  a  little 
over  10  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  be  $6  an  acre  for  hauling? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  and  when  you  get  them  hauled  you  are 
through,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  given  us  about  all  you  can  think  of  as  to 
the  cost  from  the  seeding  to  the  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  I  have  not  missed  anything. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  yield  per  acre  ?    Does  it  average  10  tons  i 

Mr.  Newland.  I  quoted  you  6,000  acres  averaging  about  10  tons. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  let  us  get  down  to  your  place. 

Mr.  Newland.  My  tonnage  last  year  was  15^  tons  on  350  acres. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  you  get  per  ton  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  got  $5.57. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  did  you  get  gross  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  it  is  15^  tons  at  $5.57  a^ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  make  that  $86,335  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  average,  you  think,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  average  in  our  immediate  section.  The  heavy- 
land  averages  somewhere  about  15  or  16  tons.  The  sandy  land  runs 
less. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  figures  a  profit  of  $46.83,  counting  15J  tons  to 
the  acre. 

Sir.  Newxand.  About  $43,  gentlemen,  they  paid  me  after  all 
expenses  were  paid,  to  say  nothing  about  wear  and  tear  on  wagons, 
and  so  on,  and  taxes  and  everythmg  of  that  kind.  It  does  not  net 
you  quite  $40. 

Mr.  Fordney.  From  that  amount  do  you  deduct  anything  for 
money  invested  in  the  land  or  rent  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  has  been  given  to  us  by  various  beet  growers. 
What  would  your  land  rent  for  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  From  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Would  $25  an  acre  be  a  fair  average  rent  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  from  $25  to  $30  is  about  the  average  rent 
for  beet  land  where  you  have  got  a  close  haul.  If  the  haul  is  farther^ 
the  rent  is  cheaper. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  What  is  your  rate  of  interest  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  about  the  average  ? 

Mr.  NxwLAKD.  Yea,  air;  from  6  to  8  per  cent.  Seven  per  cent  is 
the  average. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  have  not  said  anything  about  water. 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  I  omitted  the  water.  Now,  your  water  will 
cost  you  for  one  time  about  $5  an  acre.  If  you  have  to  water  twice, 
it  will  cost  you  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,  provided  you  have  got 
your  own  plant  and  everything.  If  you  have  to  buy  water,  which 
we  do  not  have  to  do,  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  understand  that  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  land 
you  have  estimated  the  land  with  the  water  rights  belonging  to  it) 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  either  by  wells  or  spring  or  (fitches,  and 
so  on,  and  you  have  to  lift  your  water  with  a  pumpmg  plant  or  run  it 
by  gravity. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  A  man  who  owns  land  without  a  water  right,  of  course, 
he  would  estimate  his  land  at  less  than  what  you  have  given  here  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  estimate  the  water  would  cost  about  $10  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  watering  twice. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  you  figure  the  $10  in  the  full  value  of  your  land; 
and  the  amount  the  land  woidd  rent  for,  $25  on  an  average,  would 
include  the  water  which  belongs  to  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  He  would  have  to  distribute  the  water,  which  would 
cost  him  about  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  estimating  the  cost  of  handling  the  crop,  you  charge 
$10  for  distributing  the  water? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  water  charge  included  in  your  $25  per  acre 
rent? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  get  $25  per  acre  besides  the  water,  even  where 
you  furnish  the  water  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  furnish  the  water,  but  he  has  to  do  the 
distributing. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Which  would  cost  him  about  $10  an  acre? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  for  watering  twice.  As  a  rule,  we  only 
have  to  irrigate  once,  but  sometimes  we  have  to  irrigate  it  twice. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  would  be  about  the  same,  irrespective  of  what 
kind  of  crop  it  was  in  that  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Oranges  or  walnut  trees  or  cabbage  or  beans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  have  to  water  cabbage  at  all. 
Oranges  are  not  in  my  line  of  business.  They  water  them  at  all  times 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  How  much  do  you  get  for  your  beets;  what  is  the 
scale? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  are  paid  on  a  percentage  basis.  Eleven  per 
cent  beets  this  year  will  be  $4  a  ton;  12  per  cent  beets,  $4.25;  13  per 
cent  beets,  $4.50;  14  per  cent  beets,  $4.75;  15  per  cent  beets, 
$5;  16  per  cent  beets,  $5.30;  17  per  cent  beets,  $5.60;  18  per  cent 
beets,  $5.90;  19  per  cent  beets,  $6.20;  20  per  cent  beets,  $6.50;  21 
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per  cent  beets,  $6.80:  22  per  cent  beets,  $7.10;  23  per  cent  beets, 
$7.40;  24  per  cent  beets,  $7.70;  25  per  cent  beets,  $8. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  25-cent 
increase  and  the  30-cent  increase  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  At  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  pnce  for  16  per  cent  beets  is  $5.30 1 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  30  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that  ? 

Mr.  Newlaxd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  And  above  11  per  cent  beets,  25  cents  for  each 
additional  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  about  the  average  of  saccharine  matter  in  the 
beets  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  18  per  cent;  17  to  19.  We  sometimes  get 
as  high  as  21  and  22,  but  the  average  is  about  18  or  19.  That  is  hard 
to  get  at.  One  year  will  vary  from  another.  I  am  giving  you  last 
year's  figures. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  make  the  price  of  your  beets  per  ton  on 
an  average  about  $6  f 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir:  mine  did  not  average  $6  last  year.  I 
irrigated  a  little  too  late.     My  beets  averaged  me  $5.57  last  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Raker,  the  other  day  when  Mr.  Riley  was  on 
the  stand  he  was  asked  for  a  copy  of  his  contracts  and  he  has  sent 
them  to  the  committee,  and  I  would  like  to  ptit  them  into  the  record 
at  this  point. 

Memorandum  of  Agreemext  between — ,  Grower,  and  Ambricak 

Beet  Sugar  Company. 

1 .  The  grower  agrees  to  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate,  harvest,  and  deliver  during  the 
season  of  1912,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  company^  as  may  be  given 
from  time  to  time, acres  of  sugar  beets,  on  the  following-described  lands,  to  wit: 

quarter,  section ,  townwip ,  range , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  will  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  10  cents  per  pound;  not  leas  than  20 
pounds  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  be  used. 

3.  The  grower  agrees  that  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  company, 
in  the  factory  sheas,  or  aboard  cars,  and  as  oraered  by  the  company,  properly  topped 
at  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf,  subject  to  proper  deductions  for  tare,  free  from  airt, 
stones,  trash,  or  foreign  substances  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and 
that  he  will  protect  me  beets  from  sun  and  frost  aft«r  removal  from  the  ground.  The 
company  has  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  beets,  beets  of  less 
than  12  per  cent  sugar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  purity,  or  oeets  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  and  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  $5.50 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  per  (*ent  to  16  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  S6  per  ton  for  beets 
testing  16  per  cent  or  above. 

Payment  the  15th  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during  the  previous  month. 

5.  The  company  will  pay  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  beets  siloed  and  delivered; 
siloed  beetj?  snail  not  be  delivered  except  upon  call  of  the  company. 

6.  The  company  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  beets  deliverea  by  railroad,  but  car? 
must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  for  can  loaded  less  than  capacit>' 
will  be  charged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  w^ill  give  to  the  grower,  at  the  factory,  without  chaige,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  c^it  of  the  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  this  con- 
tract, providing  tne  grower  gives  written  notice  to  the  company  previous  to  Julv  1st 
of  the  quantity  desired ;  the  pulp  to  be  taken  by  the  grower  during  the  time  of  slicing, 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

8.  Any  advances  made  to  tho  grower  by  the  company  in  the  way  of  seed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  considered  as  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beets  and  be  a  first 
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lien  thereon.    The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent  of 
Ibe  company. 
9.  No  agent  of  the  company  is  authorized  to  change  the  pv o\'isions  of  tliis  contract. 

(Signature  of  grower) . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company, 

By . 

Date: . 

(On  back:)  Acres .    No. .    American  Beet  Sugar  Company.    fac- 
tory.   Memorandum  of  agreement  with .    P.  O.  .    R.  F.  D. 

No. .    Box  No. .    Ship lbs.  seed  to .    Canal . 


Mbmobandum  of  Agreement  Between ,  Grower,  and  American 

Beet  Sugar  Company. 

1.  The  grower  agrees  to  plant^  cultivate,  irrigate,  harvest,  and  deliver  during  the 
season  of  1912^  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the  company,  as  may  be  given 
from  time  to  tmie, acres  of  sugar  beets,  on  the  following-aescribed  lands,  to  wit: 

quarter,  section ,  township ,  range , County,  Colorado. 

2.  Seed  wiU  be  furnished  by  the  company  at  10  cents  per  pound;  not  less  than  20 
pounds  per  acre  shall  be  planted,  and  none  other  shall  be  used. 

3.  The  grower  agrees  tnat  all  beets  grown  by  him  will  be  delivered  to  the  company, 
in  the  factorv sheds,  or  aboard  cars,  and  as  ordered  by  the  company,  properly  topped  at 
the  base  of  the  bottom  leaf,  subject  to  proper  deductions  for  tare,  free  fromairt,  stones, 
trashy  or  foreign  substances,  liable  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  factory,  and  that 
he  will  protect  the  beets  from  sun  and  frost  after  removal  from  the  ground.  The  com- 
pany has  the  option  of  rejecting  any  diseased,  frozen,  or  wilted  beets,  beets  of  less 
than  12  per  cent  sugar  or  less  than  80  per  cent  purity,  or  beets  that  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

4.  Beets  delivered  saA  accepted  will  be  paid  for  by  the  company  at  the  rate  of  15.00 
per  ton  for  beets  testing  12  p|er  cent  sujgar,  and  33^  cents  additional  for  each  per  cent 
above  12  per  cent,  fractions  in  proportion. 

Pl^yment  the  15^  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during  the  previous  month. 

5.  The  company  will  pay  50  cents  per  ton  additional  for  beets  siloed  and  delivered; 
siloed  beets  shall  not  be  delivered  except  upon  call  of  the  company. 

6.  The  company  will  pay  the  freight  on  all  beets  delivered  bv  railroad,  but  cars 
must  be  loaded  to  their  capacity.  Extra  charges  for  cars  loadea  less  than  capacity 
will  be  chaiged  to  the  grower. 

7.  The  company  will  give  to  the  grower,  at  the  factory,  without  chazge,  beet  pulp 
not  exceeding  20  per  cent  of  t^e  weight  of  the  beets  delivered  by  him  under  this  con- 
tract, providing  tne  grower  gives  written  notice  to  the  company  previous  to  July  Ist 
of  the  quantity  desired ;  the  pulp  to  be  taken  by  the  grower  during  the  time  of  slicing, 
as  the  company  may  direct. 

8.  Any  advances  made  to  the  grower  by  the  company  in  the  way  of  seed,  cash,  labor, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  considered  as  part  payment  for  the  crop  of  beets  and  be  a  first 
lien  thereon.  The  grower  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  consent 
of  the  company. 

9.  No  agent  of  the  company  is  authorized  to  change  the  provisions  of  this  conttuct. 

(Signature  of  grower) . 

American  Beet  Sugar  Company,  Date 

By . 

(Qn  back:)  Acres  .    No.   .    American   Beet   Sugar   Company. 


factory.    Memorandum  of  agreement  with .    P.  O. .    R.  F.  D. 

No. .    Box  No. .    Ship lbs.  seed  to .    Canal . 
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SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES. 

For  beets  teBting —  ?«■  ton- 

25percentffigMr $9. 33^ 

24  per  cent  sugar 9. 00 

23  per  cent  sugar 8. 6B} 

22  per  cent  sugar .* 8.  33J 

21  per  cent  sugar 8. 00 

20  per  cent  sugar 7.  66f 

19  per  cent  sugar 7.  33J 

18  per  cent  sugar 7. 00 

17  per  cent  sugar 6.  66} 

16  per  cent  sugar 6.  33| 

15  per  cent  sugar 6. 00 

14  per  cent  sugar 5.  66} 

13  per  cent  sugar 5. 83} 

12  per  cent  sugar 5. 00 

33}  cents  per  ton  additional  for  each  per  cent  above  25  per  cent,  fractions  in  pro- 
portion. 


Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  is  this  a  copy  of  the  contract  you  use 
[lianding  a  paper  to  witness]  ? 
Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  this  in  the  record. 

The  Holly  Sugar  Company. 

CONTRACT  for  SUGAR  BBBT8. 

This  agreement,  entered  into  this  13th  day  of  Nov.,  1911,  between  the  Holly  Sugar 
Company,  a  corporation,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  W.  T.  Newland,  of  Huntington 
Beacn,  County  of  Orange  and  State  of  California,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  covenants  hereinafter  contained 
it  is  mutally  agreed  as  foUows: 

That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  and  wiU  in  a  fanner-like  manner,  and  in  con- 
formit)r  witn  the  directions  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  during  the  cropping  season 
beginning  November  first,  1911,  and  ending  when  tne  crop  is  harvested  at  tne  close 
of  the  factory  season  of  1912,  plant,  cultivate,  harvest  and  deliver  to  the  factory  <rf 
the  party  of  the  first  part  near  Huntinj^n  Beach  in  Orange  County,  California,  360 
acres  of  su^r  beets,  the  land  upon  which  said  beets  are  to  oe  grown  being  described 
as  follows:  East  J  of  section  twelve  (12)  and  southwest  }  of  section  one  (1),  township 
six  J6),  range  eleven  (11)  west. 

Tne  seed  to  be  used  in  growing  said  beets  shall  be  furnished  by  the  party  of  the  first 
part  for  the  price  of  twelve  (12)  cents  per  pound,  which  the  party  of  the  second  part 
agrees  to  pay,  and  which  shall  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  beets  first  delivered  under 
this  contract. 

In  harvesting  beets  they  are  to  be  properly  trimmed  below  the  base  of  the  bottom 
leaf,  and  delivered  free  from  stones,  trash,  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  subject  to 
the  usual  deductions  for  tare.  After  removal  from  the  ground  the  party  of  the  second 
part  shall  protect  them  from  the  sun. 

The  railroad  freight  charges  for  delivering  beets,  if  the  cars  are  loaded  to  capacity, 
will  be  paid  by  the  party  of  the  first  part.  Anv  extra  charges  because  of  cars  not  so 
loaded  must  bo  paia  by  the  party  of  the  second  part. 

All  sound  beets  shall  be  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  party  of  the  first  part  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

Beets  testing  fifteen  per  cent  sugar,  five  ($5.00)  dollars  per  ton  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  (30)  cente  per  ton  for  each  one  (1)  per  cent  of  sugar  above  fifteen  (15)  per  cent, 
and  a  deduction  of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  ton  for  each  one  (1)  j>er  cent  below  fifteen 
(15)  per  cent,  down  to  and  including  eleven  (11)  per  cent;  factions  in  proportion. 

Beets  testing  under  eleven  (11)  per  cent  will  be  accepted  as  if  testing  eleven  (11) 
per  cent  if  weighing  less  than  five  (5)  jpounds.  The  party  of  the  first  part  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  beete  testing  under  eleven  (11)  per  cent  and  weighmg  over  five  (5) 
pounds. 

Pajonenta  to  be  made  on  the  fifteenth  (15)  of  each  month  for  beets  delivered  during 
the  previous  month. 
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In  case  said  factory  is  damaged  by  fire  or  otherwise  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  use  or  replace  it  in  time  to  work  the  crop  of  beets  the  party  of  the  first 
part  shall  have  the  option  either  of  maintaining  this  contract  or  of  paying  the  party 
of  the  second  part  for  said  crop  of  beets  fifteen  (15)  dollars  per  acre  for  every  acre 
actually  planted  with  beet  seed  by  the  party  of  the  second  part  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster,  and  allowing  him  to  keep  the  crop  thereon.  In  case  said  damage  occurs 
before  seeds  are  planted,  then  this  contract  becomes  void  and  there  shall  be  no  claims 
whatever  against  the  party  of  the  first  part. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  may  at  nis  own  expense  have  a  representative  to  check 
the  work  done  in  the  tareroom  at  the  factory,  such  representative  to  be  experienced 
in  the  line  of  work  to  be  performed,  and  satisfactory  to  the  party  of  the  first  part ; 
wages  not  to  exceed  that  paid  by  party  of  the  first  part  for  the  same  class  of  work. 

I'he  p^y  of  the  second  part  agrees  not  to  assign  this  contract  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  partv  of  the  first  part. 

No  agent  of  tne  party  of  tne  first  part  is  authorized  to  change  the  provisions  of  this 
contract. 

This  agreement  shall  be  in  duplicate,  each  of  which  shall  be  signed  by  both  of  the 
parties  sibove  named. 

The  Hollt  Sugar  Company, 
By  A.  Johnson. 
W.  T.  Newland, 

Grower. 

^  (On  back:)  1911-1912.    No. ;  acres, .    Contract  for  suaar  beets.    The  Holly 

Sugar  Company  with .    Post  of&ce, .    Datea .    Land . 

Sec. ,  twp. ,  R. .    Rental .    Due  to ,  owner  of  land. 

P.  O.  address, .    Receiving  station, . 

SCHEDULE  OP  PRICES  PAID  POR  BEETS  UNDER  THIS  CONTRACT. 

Per  ton. 

25  per  cent 18.00 

24  per  cent 7. 70 

23  per  cent 7.40 

22  per  cent 7.10 

21perc^t 6.80 

20  per  cent 6.50 

19  per  cent 6.20 

18  per  cent 5.90 

17  per  cent 5.  60 

16  per  cent 5.30 

15  per  cent 5. 00 

14  per  cent 4.  75 

13  per  cent : 4.60 

1 2  per  cent 4.  25 

11  per  cent  and  under 4.  00 

Fractions  of  1  per  cent  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  what  is  the  best  crop  the  fanners  have 
in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  For  the  quality  of  the  land  we  have  got  in  there 
next  to  the  beets,  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  more  profitable  than  any  other  product  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  because  they  stand  the  alkali  better. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  peat  land  is  more  valuable  for 
celery  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Certain  small  acreages  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  using  one  patch  of  land  for  celeiy  and  across 
the  road  another  patch  for  beets,  and  across  in  another  field  some 
other  products  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Alkali  land  is  not  good  for  celery,  but  it  is  good 
for  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  rotate  with  your  beet  crops  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  1  have  some  land  that  has  been  in  beets,  this  is  the 
eleventh  crop,  right  straight  along. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  second  and  third 
crops  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  takes  a  little  more  water^  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  about  the  only  difference  you  find  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  only  difference  I  have  found  so  far. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  is  concerned,  the  state- 
ment that  the  beet  crop  has  to  be  rotated  at  least  every  two  years 
does  not  hold  good  so  far  as  your  land  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  with  heavy  land,  but  with  the  lighter  land  yoii 
have  to  rotate. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  another  condition  which  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  that  is  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  yes;  water  has  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  our  alkali  soils  are  pretty  strong,  and  after  we  get  beets  started 
to  growing  on  it  it  takes  quite  a  whue  to  wear  it  out;  in  other  words, 
after  we  tame  it  down  so  that  it  makes  ideal  beet  land,  and  it  is  not 
much  good  for  anything  else;  that  is,  take  it  as  a  whole.  There  may 
be  one  little  spot  that  will  be  good,  but  take  the  whole  thing  in  gen- 
eral, you  get  an  even  beet  crop  over  it  where  you  do  not  get  an  even 
crop  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  taking  the  other  crops  raised  in  that  part  of 
California  within  15  or  20  or  30  miles,  is  tnere  any  crop  that  yields 
as  much  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that  yields  as  much 
year  after  year  to  the  farmers  on  good  land  that  is  not  in  the  fruit 
belt  as  the  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  about  the  fruit  belt  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  fruit  belt  and  the  beet  belt  is  altogether 
different.     It  is  a  different  kind  of  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  strikes  me  as  being  so  peculiar  is  that  when  I 
drive  through  the  beet  fields  at  Anaheim,  and  then  I  come  rieht  out 
across  the  road  to  a  great  orchard  of  walnut,  and  another  field  of 
celery,  and  another  one  of  cabbage,  and  then  a  grove  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  distinction  between  the 
beet  land  and  the  other  land.     I  wish  you  would  explain  that. 

Mr.  Newland.  All  right,  sir.  Pretty  nearly  all  heavy  sediment 
land  which  has  been  overflowed  at  some  time  is  good  beet  land ;  it  is 
heavy  soil;  it  is  rich  soil.  The  upper  land  is  the  fruit  land.  As  you 
begin  to  go  up,  the  sediment  runs  down  deeper  a\id  there  is  more 
sand  in  it,  ana  that  is  your  fruit  belt.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  fruit  belt  and  the  beet  belt  and  the  cabbage  belt.  If  you  had 
been  farming  there  for  30  years  you  would  understand  it.  Of  course, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  sit  here,  being  a  farmer,  and  explain  it  to  you 
people  who  do  not  know  the  conditions,  because  it  took  us  30  years 
to  learn  those  conditions  and  we  do  not  know  them  all  yet. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  I  know  something  about  farming.  How  do  you 
know  just  exactly  what  each  tract  of  land  is  best  adapted  to  ? 

Mr.  Newland!^  We  have  to  demonstrate  sometimes  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  the  farmers  in  your  neighborhood  anv  complaint 
in  relation  to  this  factorv  or  the  other  factories  vou  have  dealt  with — 
the  Chino  or  the  Anaheim  factory — as  to  the  price  you  are  getting 
for  your  beets  ? 

\tr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  make  against  any 
of  them. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  how  about  the  rest  of  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Well,  you  take  a  fanner  who  is  a  farmer  and  under- 
stands the  business,  who  owns  his  land  and  is  not  paying  rent,  as  far  as 
I  know  he  has  sot  no  objection.  You  take  a  man  who  rents  a  poor 
piece  of  land  and  is  a  poor  farmer,  he  objects  to  pretty  near  anytning 
that  comes  alone. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Have  you  any  number  of  that  kind  of  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  only  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Then  I  would  take  it  from  your  statement  that  the 
general  conditions  as  they  exist  now  are  very  satisfactory  to  the  beet 
growers  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir;  very  satisfactory.  We,  as  beet  growers^ 
are  proud  of  the  factories  we  have  got  there  and  the  men  who  run 
them. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  you  are  able  to  make  a  very  good  income  off 
of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  money 

Ker  ton  that  the  beet-sugar  company  makes  out  of  the  beets  delivered 
y  you  people  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  our  business  at  all,  not  a  bit. 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  farmers  have  never  made  an  investigation  of  that 
question? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  we  just  organized  here  recently  and  we 
have  not  made  any  investigation  at  all.  /  /      ' 

Mr.  Rakeb.  For  what  purpose  did  you  organized       ..  >.i  • 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  first,  above  all,  the  price' of' tabor  and  every- 
thing else  has  gone  up  on  an  average  until  it  is  a  httle  below  the  even 
keel,  and  we  know  that  one  man  doei§ll't  carry  much  strength,  but  a 
good  many  do,  and  we  demanded  a  dollar  a  ton  raise  and  finally  got 
a  raise  of  6  bits  a  ton  for  tliis  coming  year. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand  that.  In  1911  you  got  for 
your  16  per  cent  beets  $5.30  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Now  you  are  getting  a  6-bit  raise  ? 

Mr.  Nbwi^nd.  Six  bits  on  the  ton,  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Commencing  with  11  per  cent,  a  raise  of  75  cents 
according  to  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  A  75  cents  a  ton  raise  right  straiglit  tlirougli. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  for  the  season  of  1912  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Did  you  have  a  committee  to  meet  the  sugaivfactory 
pedple  before  you  got  this  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  the  factory  people  to  meet  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Oh;  that  is  better.     That  is  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  wav  it  was,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  What  was  your  object  in  having  this  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  On  account  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  feed  in  the  beet 
districts,  where  we  used  to  grow  all  our  own  feed  and  everything  of 
that  kind,  when  you  come  to  consider  there  is  about  35,000  acres  in 
beets,  we  now  have  to  go  on  the  outside.  Feed  has  raised  in  price 
from  $25  a  ton  to  $42  a  ton  and  hay  from  $8  and  $10  to  $20,  and 
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everything  else  alon^  the  line,  and  we  figured  we  could  not  continue 
in  the  beet  business  if  we  did  not  go  up  the  line,  too.  So  as  farmers 
we  organized  together,  representing  about  35,000  acres,  and  demanded 
tl  a  ton  raise,  and  we  got  six  bits  finally  before  we  got  through. 
That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Before  we  pass  the  question  of  cost  of  raising  beets 
per  acre,  is  there  not  some  other  revenue  the  farmer  gets  outside  of 
what  you  have  named  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  he  gets  a  little  from  his  tops, 

Mr.  IIaker.  About  what  ?  It  has  been  testified  here  from  five  to 
ten  dollars.     How  is  it  in  your  community  t 

Mr.  Newland.  The  most  I  ever  got  was  $2.50  from  a  man  who  has 
bought  mv  tops  for  the  last  five  years.  Next  year  he  pays  me  S3  for 
them,  and.  that  is  the  rule  in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  $3  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  $2.50  this  last  year,  for  good  tops,  of  course.  Some 
fields  have  good  beets,  but  not  good  feed  tops. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  raising  a  little  right  along  on  the  tops  as  well 
as  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  cattle  products  are  raising,  and  his  market  is 
up  and  he  can  afford  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  been  any  objection  raised  on  account  of  the 
beet  factories  there,  either  of  them,  selling  the  farmer  the  offal  of  the 
manufacturing  plant,  pulp  and  such  as  that? 

Mr.  Newland.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  the  sirup  t 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  have 
bought  both  pulp  and  sirup. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  meal  plants  in  your  neighborhood  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  i  would  take  it  from  your  statement,  Mr.  New- 
land,  that  the  beet  farmers  in  your  country  are  very  well  satisfied 
and  have  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Newland.  I^o,  sir;  no  complaint  to  make. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  the  consumer  of 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  We  consume  a  lot  of  it  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  comparing  the  farmers  to  the  rest  of  the  people  at 
Anaheim  and  Santa  Ana  ana  Riverside,  they  are  about  30  to  1,  or 
more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  not  a  part  of  my  business.  I  know  wheii  it 
is  5  cents  a  pound  and  I  know  when  it  is  7  cents  a  pound  and  I  know 
when  it  is  9  cents  a  pound.  I  buy  it  and  pay  the  pnce  and  there  is  no 
use  of  kicking,  because  I  don't  regulate  tnat  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  so  lonjg  as  you  get  a 
price  for  your  beet  crop  that  will  justify  you  in  raising  the  beets, 
and  get  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  same  in  comparison  with  the 
value  of  your  land,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  you  as  to  what  the 
sugar  manufacturer  gets  for  his  sugar? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  am  not  running  his  end  of  the  business,  under- 
stand. He  runs  that  and  I  run  mme,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  tlie  rise  of  sugar  at  all.     I  know  it  went  up;  that  is  all. 
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Mr.  Rakbb.  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  sugar«  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  so  long  as  you,  as  a  fanner 
raising  beets,  get  a  reasonable,  living  price  for  your  product  the  price 
of  sugar  charged  by  the  manufacturer  is  an  immateiial  matter  so  far 
as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  arrang- 
ing it  so  the  consumer  would  get  sugar  a  little  cheaper  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No  ;  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would  kick  on  that 
part  of  it,  because  we  all  use  sugar. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  not  affect  the  beet-sugar  people  any, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  now,  I  don't  know.  If  I  knew  what  beet 
sugar  would  stand  from  the  time  it  struck  the  mill  until  it  was  sugar 
at  the  other  end,  then  I  would  be  able  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Raker.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  wliile  you  get  $5  and 
make  a  small  amount  on  your  beets,  the  sugar  man  makes  per  ton  all 
the  way  from  $5  to  $8.     Do  you  tliink  that  would  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no;  hardly.  But  then  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  part.  That  is  something  I  do  not  know  anything 
about.  I  would  not  think  that  would  be  right ;  but  nevertheless  if  he 
is  working,  he  must  earn  a  percentage  on  liis  money  which  he  has 
wrapped  up  in  that  factory,  oecause  it  deteriorates,  and  if  he  is  pay- 
ing me  from  t4  to  $8  a  ton  or  an  average  of  $6  a  too,  and  S7  a  ton 
would  put  him  out  of  buanesB,  then  I  certainly  would  take  the  fac- 
tory's side  that  sngar  was  as  cheap  as  they  could  produce  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  would  want  to  know  that  fact  before  you 
objected  to  a  change  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  how  did  you  happen  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  knew  that  both  parties  declared  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tariff,  and  we  are  beet  raisers,  and  if  we  were  to  get  raw 
sugar  in  here,  it  would  probably  affect  the  factory,  and  if  it  affected 
the  factory  it  would  put  our  Dusiness  out  of  existence;  and  as  an 
organization  our  president  wired  here  to  our  Representative,  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  he  made  the  arrai^ements  for  the  association  to  send 
one  man.  The  association  saw  nt  to  send  two,  and  let  you  gentle- 
men know  just  exactly  where  we  as  farmers  stand  as  beet  growers; 
that  is  what  we  were  sent  here  for  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  this  matter  to  any  extent  with  the 
sugar  factory  before  you  came? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  saw  Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  naanager  of  our  factory, 
Sunda}''  morning,  and  that  is  the  only  discussion  I  nad,  and  that  was 
about  a  minute  and  a  half  before  the  train  started,  because  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  iSaturday  noon,  and  Sunday  morning 
I  was  on  the  road  here. 

Afr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  your  position  as  a  beet  grower  is  you 
would  like  to  have  things  left,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  just  as 
they  are  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Because  you  are  getting  along  nicely  and  you  would 
have  the  other  fellow  take  care  of  himself  ? 
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Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  idea,  exactly.  We  are  here  from  the 
fanners'  standpoint  to  represent  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  also  here  to  keep  things  in  nice  shape  for  the 
manufacturer,  too,  are  you  not  I 

Mr.  Newland.  The  manufacturer  did  not  order  me  to  do  that,  but 
if  legislation  would  put  him  out  of  business  it  puts  the  farmer  out  of 
business  also,  because  the  beets  are  no  ^ood  without  a  factory,  and 
for  the  last  10  years  it  is  a  business  which  certainly  has  forged  ahead 
in  our  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  much  land  there  that  is  capable  of  raising 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  500  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  that  community? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  of  my  own. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  land  have  you  in  that  section  of  Califomia 
which  is  susceptible  of  raising  sugar  beets  successfully  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  I  do  not  Know.  I  want  to  be  honest  with  you 
people.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  southern  California  tonlay 
who  does  know,  because  we  have  seen  land  that  is  good  beet  land 
now  which  a  year  or  two  a^o  we  did  not  think  was  good  for  anything, 
and  there  is  lots  of  that  kind  of  land  in  southern  Califomia.  But  I 
will  say  it  runs  into  the  thousands  of  acres,  which  will  come  in  in  the 
next  few  years.     But  to  tell  you  how  many  acres,  I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  just  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  could  not  tell  you..  There  will  be  lots  of  it,  that 
is  one  thin^  certain,  but  when  you  come  to  the  number  of  acres,  that 
is  further  wian  I  can  go. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  statement  you  have  given 
us  here  would  be  about  what  would  apply  to  all  of  the  other  farmers 
in  your  locality  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  kind  and  character 
of  labor  that  is  used  by  the  beet  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  wo  have  a  little  of  all  kinds — the  Jap,  the 
Hindu,  the  Mexican,  and  the  white  man. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proportion  of  Japs  have  you  i 

Mr.  Newland.  At  the  present  time  about  one-fourth  or  one-iifth; 
something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Hindu  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  One-twentieth,  just  a  few  of  them  scattered 
around. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Mexicans  would  comprise — ^there  are  but  a  few 
wliite  men,  and  the  Mexicans  will  comprise  about  four-fifths  of  the 
labor  in  the  beet  fields  in  southern  Cahfornia.  They  do  the  hoeing 
and  thinning  and  topping. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  white  man  is  pretty  scarce,  so  far  as  the  work  is 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  wlute  man  is  the  man  who  does  the  plowing, 
and  harrowing,  and  planting,  and  cultivating,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  men  who  do  the  other  work  are  those  you 
have  named? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliere  do  these  Mexicans  come  from  ? 
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Mr.  Newland.  Some  from  CaUfomia,  but  the  best  part  of  them 
come  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  New  or  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  do  you  get  thei^  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  come  in  the  field;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 
They  come  and  apply  for  a  job.  In  the  first  place^  I  am  speaking 
now  particularly  of  my  own  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  get  at  the  general  condition  in  your  commu- 
nity, and  not  your  own  individual  case. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  will  apply  all  over  that  country.  A  Mexican 
who  comes  from  old  Mexico  comes  out  there  and  gets  one  year's 
work,  and  the  next  year  he  has  half  a  dozen  coming  oack  with  him, 
and  if  thev  work  for  me  on  a  contract  one  year,  then  the  next  year 
he  comes  back  for  another  contract  and  will  bring  more  of  his  breth- 
ren to  help  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  I  understand  that  the  Mexicans  come  from  old 
Mexico  up  to  these  beet  fields  during  the  time  of  the  planting  and 
thinning  and  topping  ?  ' 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  are  there  for  three  or  four  months  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Inere  are  but  few  of  them  who  go  back.    They 

1'ust  keep  coming.  Of  course,  11  years  ago  when  we  started  in  we 
Lad  only  about  25  or  30  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  thinning 
beets,  and  last  year  we  had  about  2,000.  He  comes  up  there  and  it 
is  a  pretty  good  country  to  live  in  and  he  stays  there,  and  his  relations 
follow  him  there  and  stay.  When  the  work  is  finished,  I  do  not  know 
where  he  goes.    That  is  the  condition  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  him  when  the  work 
is  finished  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir.  I  know  what  becomes  of  those  who  stay. 
Any  man  raising  beets  to  any  extent  will  have  a  few  little  houses, 
and  they  live  right  there  from  the  time  you  commence  to  thin  until 
you  get  your  beets  harvested,  and  then  he  stays  the  balance  of  the 
winter.  If  he  can  get  little  jobs  around  at  dinerent  places,  he  will 
work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whenyou  speak  of  winter,  you  do  not  mean  winter 
like  we  have  here  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  and  I  want  to  get  away  from  here  as  quick 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  wages  do  you  pay  the  Mexicans  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  $2  a  day,  and  he  boards  himself;  that  is,  in 
topping  time.     In  the  thinning,  he  generally  takes  that  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  boys  and  girls  and  women  all  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  the  boys,  but  no  women.  I  never  saw 
but  one  woman  in  a  beet  field  myself,  and  she  was  a  Mexican  woman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  any  of  them  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know.     I  would  judge  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  Hindus,  where  do  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  come  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
We  do  not  get  them  at  all;  they  just  come  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  price  do  you  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  About  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  women  work  in  the  fields  ? 
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Mr.  Nbwland.  The  Hindu  women  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  never  saw  one  in  my  life.  I  never  saw  a  Hindu 
woman  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  On  the  railroads  and  other  places  the  men  and  women 
work  together  and  you  can  not  tell  whicn  is  which,  so  far  as  their 
clothing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Japs  are  permanently  located  there,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  they  are  all  renters.  Of  course  he 
may  rent  one  piece  of  land  this  year  and  another  piece  next  year,  or 
he  may  lease  the  land  for  three  or  four  years.     They  are  not  landlords. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  proportion  of  those  Japs  come  from  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr..  Newland.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  not  saJ^  I  do  not  know- 
that  any  of  them  come  from  old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  Chinese  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No  Chinese. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  price  is  paid  the  Jap  as  compared  with  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  same  thing  all  the  way  through.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  who  comes  into  the  beet  fields,  ir  he  is  not  worth 
so  much  he  has  to  go. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  vou  furnish  them  a  house  to  live  in  and  water,  and 
such  things  as  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  the  rest  of  the  farmers  generally  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Any  man  who  is  farming  on  a  large  scale;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  the  Japs  themselves  renting  any  land  and  going 
into  the  beet  business  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  in  it  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  but  not  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  statement,  If  it  was  ever  made,  that  the  labor 
employed  by  the  beet  growers  are  American  citizens  or  Americans 
witn  families,  is  not  a  fact  so  far  as  it  would  apply  to  beet  growing 
in  yourj)art  of  California? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  statement  should  be  made  the  other  way,  that  at 
least  90  per  cent  are  foreigners,  such  as  Japs,  Hindus,  and  Mexicans, 
arranged  in  a  percentage  about  as  you  have  given  it  ? 

Mr.  Newlands.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  grow  beets  unless  we  did 
have  that  kind  of  labor  or  else  had  more  white  labor  in  there. 

ifr.  Raker.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Newland,  that  w^iite 
men  could  not  do  this  work,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  eould  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  wlute  men 
around  these  towns  in  southern  California  that  could  be  doing  this 
kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  could  be. 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know.  The  next  question  is,  "Would 
he  ?"     It  is  pretty  hard  to  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  not  another  very  important  fact  in  relation 
to  your  business  because  of  the  kind  and  character  of  men  you 
employ,  that  wlien  the  beet  grower  or  any  other  man  interested  in 
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any  other  business  begins  to  employ  the  Japs  and  Hindus,  it  is 
ptetty  hard  to  get  an  American  to  go  in  the  same  field  and  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  ? 

Mjr.  Nbwland.  No,  sir;  not  in  our  beet  section.  The  trouble  is 
they  are  not  there.  The  men  we  have  got  in  the  towns  in  southern 
California  are  men  who  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  you  do  not  apply  that  to  northern 
California  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  said  southern  California. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  the  Japs  and  Hindus  and  Mexicans  you  have  do 
other  farm  labor  as  well  as  work  in  the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no;  not  very  much.  He  shucks  a  little 
com  or  something  of  that  kind,  when  he  can  get  a  day's  work.  He 
has  about  four  montlis  he  does  not  get  but  a  very  few  days'  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  $2  a  day  and  boarding  himself  it  would  average 
him  about  $1.25  or  $1  a  day? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  along  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  figure — at  least  we  do  in  other  places — from  $1  to 
75  cents  a  dav  as  the  cheapest  board  you  can  get,  with  the  high  cost 
of  all  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  living. 

Mr.  Newland.  Of  course,  tnat  is  not  a  part  of  mj  business,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  it  costs  him  to  live.  I  know  it  costs  him  con- 
siderable, because  I  have  the  bills  to  pay  to  the  storekeeper  every 
once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  they  do  not  live  like  the  Americans  live,  do 
they  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?    In  what  he  eats  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes;  what  he  eats. 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  his  clothine  is  not  like  the  American's  ?  He  is 
not  as  prolific  in  the  use  of  dotning  as  the  Americans  ? 

Mr.  WEWLAND.  When  he  goes  out  and  gets  $1.50  a  day,  hegenerallj^ 
has  prfetty  good  clothes  on  except  when  he  is  in  the  beet  field! 

Mr.  Raker.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  wears  much  inferior 
clothi^  to  the  American  ? 

Mr,  Newland.  The  Hindu  is  the  worst.  The  Japs  are  pretty 
proud  little  fellows  and  wear  pretty  good  clothes. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Mexican  next  and  the  Japs  third  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Hindu  first  for  cheapness,  second  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Jap  a  little  higher. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  all  uttder  the  American  standard  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  they  do  not  participate  in  any  public  functions 
or  contribute  to  anything  that  goes  on  in  the  communitv  such  as  the 
schools,  the  church,  or  sociable  affairs,  and  Fourth  of  Julys,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  church  matters  the  Mexican  as  well  as 
the  Jap. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  way  of  the  equipment  of  their  homes,  inside, 
that  is  much  inferior  to  tne  American  homes  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  labor  employed  by  the  beet-sugar  people 
is  quite  below  the  standard  of  the  American  workingman. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bakeb.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact/ the  beet-sugar  industry — ^that 
is,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  beets  is  concerned — is  not  conducive  to  the 
building  up  of  the  American  citizenship  of  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  As  it  stands  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Newland.  Correct. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Mr.  Newland,  I  do  not  know  that  you  imderatood 
my  question  fully  a  few  minutes  ago.  Do  the  Japs  and  Mexicans  and 
Hmdus  work  in  your  cabbage  fields  in  California?  Do  they  do  any 
other  farm  labor  except  little  odd  jobs  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  they  work  in  the  celery  fields  and  cabbage 
fields  and  in  the  orange  orchards;  not  so  many  Mexicans  as  Japs. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Do  they  do  the  heft  of  that  class  of  common  labor 
on  your  farms,  outside  of  what  the  farmer  does  himself  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  you  can  say  they  do  the  dirty  work  on  the 
farms. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  all  kinds  of  farm  labor  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  the  drudgery  work.    That  is  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  they  employed  in  the  factories,  the  beet-sugar 
factories  and  other  factories  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  in  the  factories.  They  are  employed  in  the 
limekilns,  where  they  can  not  get  a  white  nian  to  stay. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  But  in  the  factory  the  white  man  is  employed  f 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Where  it  takes  some  skill  and  a  liigher  class  of 
labor,  and  so  on  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Judge  Raker  asked  vou  if  it  did  not  cost  the  Jap 
and  the  Hindu  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day  to  board  himself.  Will  he 
work  for  you  for  $1  a  day  and  board  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  Itindu  would  not  board  with  me  no  way^  it 
could  be  fixed.  You  could  not  cook  for  him.  Our  class  of  cooking 
would  neither  suit  the  Jap  nor  the  Mexican,  consequently  he  boards 
himself. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  He  lives  a  little  cheaper  in  cooking  his  way  than 
he  would  to  board  with  you  and  accept  jour  kind  of  cooking  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  probably,  but  in  some  things  he  is  very 
extravagant  in  his  own  cooking. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Are  they  generally  prosperous  ?  Do  they  save  their 
money  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  The  men  who  work  for  me  save  their  monev  right 
up  to  the  handle,  and  of  course  you  have  some  that  do  not.  The  Jap 
saves  his  money  up  very  close. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  have  stated  that  since  you  began  raising  beets 
the  price  of  hay  has  gone  up,  the  price  of  barley,  and  all  kinds  of  feed 
for  vour  stock. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that  your  cost  of  hving  has 
gone  up  on  account  of  the  fact  that  35  acres  of  land  in  that  valleT  is 
now  planted  to  beets  and  is  eliminated  from  the  production  of  otner 
crops? 

Mr.  Newland,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Consequently  it  has  lessened  the  territory  for  the 
production  of  other  crops  and  advanced  the  price  of  those  crops  1 
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Mr.  Newland.  As  to  the  prices  of  living  everywhere  I  would  not 
say,  but  it  has  advanced  in  our  surrounding  countiy  because  we  have 
to  ship  the  supplies  from  other  places,  principally  out  of  the  Joaquin 
Valley  and  out  of  Imperial  County.  Our  foodstuffs  have  to  come 
from  there,  because  we  do  not  raise  them,  and  that  would  raise  the 
price.  The  railroads  have  to  have  something  out  of  it,  and  the 
farther  away  you  get  them  the  more  they  cost  you. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  fact  is  the  raising  of  beets  in  your  country 
diverts  the  land  to  a  different  use  from  what  it  was  used  for  before 
the  beet  factories  came  there  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  And  consequently  lessened  the  supply  of  other 
crops,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  supply  and  dfemand  has 
advanced  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Therefore  you  feel  you  are  entitled  to  a  higher  price 
per  ton  for  your  beets  under  those  conditions  than  you  were  before  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  are  now  going  to  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  the  factories  had 
agreed  to  give  you  75  cents  per  ton  above  this  year's  prices  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  a  nice  advance,  and  on  10  tons  per  acre 
will  give  you  an  increase  of  $7.50  per  acre  for  your  crop  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;   $7.50  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  About  what  do  you  pay  for  granulated  sugar,  do 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  of  course,  sugar  has  been  up  this  summer  and 
then  down.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  It 
started  in  at  5i  cents  along  in  March,  and  went  on  up  the  line  until 
it  got  ready  to  come  down  again,  6i  and  8^. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  was  at  the  highest  price  at  a  time  when  your 
domestic  crop  was  not  on  the  market,  was  it  not,  in  July,  August,  and 
September  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  market  or 
not,  but  the  factories  were  making  sugar.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  markets. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  California  you  make  sugar  as  early  as  July  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  do  you  plant  your  crop  there,  Mr.  Newland  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Some  is  planted  before  Januarv,  but  we  will  say 
January,  February,  March,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  planted 
along  in  May,  but  February  and  March  is  the  proper  time  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  as  near  as  we  can  demonstrate  it,  up  to  the  20th 
of  March  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  a  beet  crop. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  you  harvest  them  when  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  We  commence  just  after  the  4th  of  Julv.  Last 
year  they  did  not  open  until  about  the  15th,  but  usually  about  the 
4th  or  5th  of  July. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  believe  that  the  sugar-beet  industry  has 
added  value  to  farm  lands  in  your  part  of  the  country,  and  is  a  good 
thing  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  has  doubled  the  prices. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  be  opposed  to  any  legislation  that 
would  allect  that  industry  and  woula  compel  the  farmer  to  raise  the 
beets  for  a  less  price  than  he  is  raising  them  for  now  ? 

Mr.  Xewlaxd.  I  would* 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  tariff  question,  but  at 
the  present  time,  Mr.  Newland,  the  principal  supply  of  sugar  coming 
to  this  country,  outside  of  our  domestic  crop  ana  the  crop  produced 
in  our  insular  possessions  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  rluUppines, 
comes  from  Cuba.  I  say  the  principal  part  of  oi|r  supply.  I  DeUeve 
it  to  be  correct  that  last  year  only  72,000  tons  of  uul  duty-jpaying 
sugar  came  to  this  country.  Cuba  has  an  advantf^e  over  Europe 
and  all  other  duty-paying  countries  of  20  per  cent.  If  the  duty  were 
reduced  or  removea  altogether,  so  that  the  beet  manufacturer  of  tlus 
country  would  have  to  produce  his  sugar  and  sell  it  for  a  cent  or  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound  below  what  he  is  selling  it  at  to-day,  if  that 
came  out  of  the  farmer,  you  would  be  opposed  U)  it,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  would  you  say  if  it  came  out  of  the  consumer? 
Let  it  go  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now,  I  am  not  figuring  on  the  consumer's  side  at 
the  present  tune.  I  have  to  consume  a  whole  lot  of  it  myself,  and  I 
have  to  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  *  Now,  I  believe  in  protecting  the 
American  farmer;  and,  by  the  way,  I  am  a  Democrat,  too. 

Now,  listen  to  me,  because  I  want  you  to  hear  this,  it  is  the  only 
thing  I  know  of  we  are  protected  in,  because  we  export  a  million 
sacks  of  grain  and  we  are  not  protected  in  that.  I  used  to  be  in  the 
^rain  business,  when  I  used  to  raise  50,000  sacks  of  grain,  and  there 
is  no  protection  on  it,  because  my  grain  had  to  leave  the  country. 
But  I  am  in  the  sugar  business  now,  gentlemen,  and  we  import 
su^ar,  and  as  long  as  the  tariff  is  not  removed  I  am  protected.  I  am 
a  fiirmer,  and  that  is  the  way  I  figure  that  part  of  it. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  In  other  wojds,  Mr.  Newland,  vou  arc  absolutely 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  if  they  will  only  let  you  alone  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  If  there  is  any  sugar  trust,  the  beet  people 
of  the  United  States  will  soon  put  him  out  of  existence,  if  you  will 
let  us  go  into  the  business  and  encourage  local  factories  going  up.  If 
there  ever  was  a  sua:ar  trust,  he  will  have  to  go  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Newland,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  in  1910  we  had  420,000  acres  of  land  in  tlie  United  States  planted 
to  beets,  and  by  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  it  was  found  there  were  274,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States  adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets.  Do  you  believe  if  we 
had  suificient  protection  against  forei^  sugars  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  would  rapidly  increase  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  do. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  produce 
our  sugar  at  home,  and  keep  that  money  at  home,  instei^  of  sending 
it  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now  you  are  giving  it  just  exactly  light.     I  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  Right  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Newland,  if  your  land 
has  doubled  in  value  by  virtue  of  the  sugar  factory,  and  the  farmer  is 
better  satisfied  with  the  raising  of  beets  than  any  other  thing  he  c^n 
raise  in  southern  California,  wny  has  he  not  been  busy  in  the  laat  10 
years  improving  that  industry  as  it  ought  to  be  f 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  want  him  to  answer  that,  or  me  ? 

Mr.  Baker.  Either  one  of  you. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  would  like  to  answer  it,  if  there  is  no  objection.  I 
am  only  a  common  farmer,  and  I  only  went  to  school  aoout  three 
months  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Well,  as  far  as  this  proposition  of  a  common  farmer  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  is  about  the  brigntest  man  we  have  to-day. 

Mr.  Newland.  There  never  was  a  country  that  went  out  of  the 
rough  and  went  into  beet  culture  as  fast  as  southern  California  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  do  not  care  where  you  go.  You  take  that  36,000 
acres  of  land.  A  few  years  a^o  it  was  a  swamp  and  a  wilderness,  with 
brush  and  aveiything  else  in  it,  and  to-day  you  hare  got  35,000  acres 
a  man  can  travel  over,  and  it  will  make  any  man  fed  good,  and  you 
would  know  that  somebodv  had  been  at  work  encouraging  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Newland,  when  you  plant  your  beet  crop,  you 
know  what  you  are  going  to  get  per  ton  for  your  crop,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  we  know  we  will  get  paid  on  a  schedule  accord- 
ing to  the  saccharine  matter. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Then  it  devolves  upon  you  to  produce  the  tonnage 
and  the  quality  of  sugar  in  the  beet  i 

Mr.  Nbwlakd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  intense  cultivation  gives  you  a  better  crop  and 
better  sugar  content,  you  know  your  labor  is  going  to  be  rewarded  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

^Ir.  Fobdney.  Do  you  produce  any  other  crop  on  your  farm  that 
does  not  fluctuate  in  price  except  beets  ?  That  is  to  say,  is  there  any 
other  crop  you  plant  that  when  you  plant  it  you  know  about  what 
you  are  going  to  get  for  it  ?  Do  they  not  fluctuate  up  and  down,  all 
other  crops  except  beets  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  all  other  crops  except  beets.  You  can  figure 
exactly  on  your  beets,  but  no  other  crop  can  you  figure  on  except 
beets. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  In  other  words,  you  can  calculate  more  nearly  accu- 
rately the  price  you  are  going  to  get  for  your  beets  than  for  any  other 
crop  you  raise  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Which  makes  it  a  very  substantial  crop  ? 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  During  the  months  of  September  and  October  the 
Holly  factory  was  in  full  operation  1 

Mr.  Nbwland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Do  you  know  about  when  it  commenced  grinding 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  the  3d  day  of  August. 

}^It.  Rakbb.  If  they  commenced  on  the  3d,  on  the  4th  they  should 
have  had  sugar  ready  for  shipment  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  takes  about  three  days,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  But  in  that  immediate  locality,  or  in  that  entire  coun- 
try, the  price  of  sugar  went  up  just  the  same  as  every  other  place, 
from  6  to  about  9  cents  along  in  October  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  your  people  did  not  sell  at  any  different  price 
from  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  da  not  know  anything  about  their  selling. 
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Mr.  Kakeb.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  market  was 
about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  price  went  up  in  vour  section  as  well  as  all  over 
the  United  estates? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Newland,  do  the  proprietors  or  the  manager  of 
the  factory  try  to  make  conditions  ajgreeable  and  advantageous  for 
the  farmer  in  furnishing  him  seed  and  labor,  if  he  asks  them  to  furnish 
him  labor,  and  cars  for  the  shipment  of  his  beets  ?  Do  they  try  to 
aid  you  in  those  respects? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  particular,  and  furnish  money  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  people  who  haven't  got  money.  They  will  take 
more  risks  in  order  to  get  a  beet  crop  cultivated  and  taken  care  of 
then  any  other  one  thing  I  ever  saw. 

Mr.  f^ORDNEY.  They  will  lend  you  money,  will  they,  (m  your  crop  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  lend  money  on  crops. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  if  you  are  raising  a  crop  of 
beets  they  will  lend  you  monev  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  They  have  fent  me  as  high  as  $6,000,  so  that  will 
make  it  plain.  However,  for  the  last  year  or  two  I  did  not  have  to 
ask  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Newland.  Seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  tlie  conditions,  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  the 
people  by  the  proprietors  is  concerned,  is  very  satisfactory,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could  not  be  better  from  the  farmer's  standpoint. 
Taking  the  magnitude  of  the  business  into  consideration  and  the 
farmers  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  better. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  seed  ? 

Mr.  Newi.and.  They  charge  us  12^  cents  a  pound.  I  tliink  you 
will  find  that  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  did  you  take  any  stock  in  the  Anaheim 
f  actorj"  ? 

Mr.'NEWLAND.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  stock  in  any  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Were  you  spoken  to  about  it? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  promoters  when  they  went 
around  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No;  not  the  Anaheim  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  what  per  cent  thev  guaranteed  the 
farmers  and  business  men  if  they  took  stock  in  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Not  Anaheim,  no,  sir.     I  am  closer  to  Santa  Ana. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar  refiners  did  not  have  their  hands  on  the 
beet-sugar  industry  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent, it  would  oe  a  great  thing,  would  it  not,  if  such  a  thing  does 

exist  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sugar  end 
of  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  alL  As  lon^  as  you  will 
keep  on  the  line  of  agriculture  and  what  it  takes  to  raise  a  crop  of 
beets,  in  my  weak  way  I  will  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  aan, 
but  inside  of  the  sugar  factory  I  do  not  know  anytning  about  it, 
gentlemen.     It  is  not  my  business. 

Mr.  Raker,  ^'ou  have  stated  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  the  beet-sugar 
'  idustrv  lias  enlianced  the  value  of  real  estate  twoiold. 
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Mr.  Newi^and.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  it  was  one  of  tlie  best  businesses  there  was, 
and  if  they  were  left  alone  they  would  be  doing  a  Ihie  business  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  refining  factories 
were  interested  largely  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  not  only  the  refining  business,  but  the  i)roducing  of  sugar 
from  beets,  it  would  have  some  effect  upon  whether  tliey  sliould  be 
left  alone  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Newxand.  Yes;  I  would  think  so.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  their  earnings — what  it  takes  to  put  them  out  of 
business — I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  part  of  it.  I  know  if 
theT  are  struck  hard  enough  it  comes  back  to  me.  If  they  take  a 
dollar  a  ton  off,  I  will  quit  the  business.  I  could  not  stav  in  it.  I 
know  that,  but  I  do  not  know  anvthinff  about  their  end  ot  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  was  the  lowest  price  you  ever  got  for  your 
beets  when  you  first  started  in  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  $3  a  ton  wlien  I  first  started  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  about  what  was  the  percentage  of  sac- 
charine matter? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  have  had  them  run  as  low  as  9  per  cent,  but  $3 
was  the  lowest  they  would  pay.  We  figured  we  could  not  raise  them 
for  less  than  $3,  if  they  went  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  Aft«r  it  struck 
11  per  cent,  you  will  see  there  is  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Newland,  you  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
citizenship  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  not  believe  it  right  to  encourage  any 
industry  that  would  bring  in  a  foreign  population,  not  citizens  of  thfs 
country,  required  to  run  that  business  as  against  the  American 
citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  if  you  have  got  enough  American  citizens  to 
carry  on  the  business,  all  nght,  but  if  you  have  not  got  the  labor,  we 
must  have  it  if  we  are  going  to  produce  the  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  higher  wages  were  paid  for  the  planting  and  plough- 
ing and  thinning  of  beets,  and  the  topping,  American  labor  could  do 
it,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  It  could. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  a  good,  healthy,  wholesome,  honorable  employ- 
ment, is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  What ;  the  beet  business  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  All  that  is  connected  with  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Newland.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  There  is  not  a  disagreeable  piece  of  work  about  it  i 

Mr.  Newland.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean,  if  a  man  wants  to  work,  there  is  no  difl'erence 
in  raising  beets  or  raising  turnips  or  radishes,  or  anything  else  you 
have  to  handle  ?  You  simply  have  to  get  down  and  work  and  attend 
to  them. 

Mr.  Newland.  The  only  difl'erence  is  your  radish  and  turnip  busi- 
ness is  not  on  the  same  magnitude  like  the  beet  business,  but  you 
stand  there  in  that  dust  for  a  hundred  days  and  I  think  you  would 
call  it  pretty  disagreeable.  You  stand  there  with  a  shovel,  shoveling 
maybe  7  or's  tons  as  hard  as  you  can  shovel  them  in  the  dust  there, 
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I  think  you  woulil  call  it  disa^eeable  work.  I  know  I  do.  I  do  it 
sometimes  myself,  but  it  is  disagreeable.     It  is  not  pleasant  work. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  very  hard  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  it  is  very  hard  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  all  work  on  the  farm  is  hard  work. 

Mr.  Newland.  That  depends.  If  you  work  hard  at  it,  yes;  if  you 
do  not  work  hard  at  it,  none  of  it  is  very  hard. 

Mr.  Kaker.  You  do  not  mean  to  tell  this  committee  that  American 
labor  could  not  be  obtained  for  this  work  if  the  effort  was  made, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Under  present  conditions  in  my  section  of  the  coun- 
try I  do  not  know  where  you  would  ^et  them.  I  do  not  know  what 
you  would  do  when  you  have  to  emjuov,  like  I  do,  50  or  60  men.  I 
do  not  know  how  you  would  cook  for  tnem  and  do  for  them  for  that 
short  period  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kaker.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  your  part 
of  the  country  to  continue  bringing  in  this  kind  and  character  of 
labor  as  against  the  American  labor? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes;  unless  you  people  here  in  the  East  send  us 
something  that  is  better.  We  will  take  them  when  you  send  tlibem, 
but  as  it  stands  right  now  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  it,  if  the  beet 
business  is  to  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  Raker.  Let  us  take  an  assumed  condition:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
that  kind  and  character  of  labor  competing  with  the  American  people 
is  a  disadvantage,  even  if  it  adds  a  little  more  to  the  perquisites  of 
the  man  who  handles  the  business,  in  the  long  run  1 

Mr.  Newland.  Well,  no.    I  do  not  think  so.    If  I  understand  you 

a'  'ht,  you  say  that  the  American  labor  would  not  work  along  with  the 
exican  labor,  we  will  say.  Now,  I  have  at  lecMit  half  a  dozen  school 
boys  in  the  hiffh  school  who  come  out  there  and  work  with  them. 
It  does  not  Iook  to  me  like  it  is  bad  for  them.  These  boys  are  only 
there  a  month  or  two,  until  they  have  to  go  to  school  again.  The 
young  man,  when  he  gets  through  high  school,  goes  to  cofieg^,  or  he 
leaves  tlie  country,  and  I  can  not  get  him  in  the  beet  field  because  his 
labor  is  not  to  be  had.  I  think  I  made  that  plain  to  you  before, 
but  I  will  try  to  do  so  again.  The  labor  is  not  there.  If  we  had 
plenty  of  labor  that  would  go  into  the  beet  fields  we  would  be  all 
right,  but  we  haven't  got  it  in  southern  California. 

Mr:  Raker.  Your  idea  is,  then,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  bring  in  the 
Hindus  and  the  Japs  and  the  Mexicans  from  foreign  countries  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  because  it  will  add  a  little  more  to  the  revenue  of 
the  man  who  employes  them  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  >fo;  I  did  not  say  add  more  revenue.  If  you 
wanted  100  men,  or  I  will  say  50  men,  and  you  were  in  business  and 
you  could  not  hire  white  labor,  or  we  will  say  American  labor,  what 
would  you  do  ?  If  you  had  to  have  those  50  men,  if  you  should  run 
across  the  Hindus,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  certain  length  of 
time,  you  would  put  him  in;  or  if  tiie  Mexican  came  to  you  and  spoke 
for  the  job  you  would  put  him  in.  I  am  putting  myself  in  the  con- 
dition I  would  be  in  if  I  was  home.  When  he  comes  along  and  I  need 
him  I  put  him  to  work.  If  he  is  a  white  man  and  wants  to  work,  I  put 
him  to  work,  eyorvthing  tliat  comes  aloi^  until  I  have  got  enoughhelp. 
Wo  are  not  prejudiced  against  the  American  labor,  but  if  you  have  got 
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a  job  of  work  you  have  got  to  hunt  somebody  to  do  it  or  have  some- 
bodv  hunt  vou. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  spoke  about  the  beet  in(histry  being  advantage- 
ous to  the  country. 

Mr.  Newland.  It  is. 

Mr.  Rakes.  Is  it  not  advantageous  to  the  country  to  increase  the 
efficiencv  of  American  labor ! 

Mr.  Newland.  It  would  be  if  we  liad  a  sufficient  amount  of  labor 
there,  sure. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  to  offer  inducements  to  get  families  in  that  part 
of  the  ^untry  that  will  become  American  citiaens  instead  of  otners 
who  ci^^  not  become  American  citizens  because  of  their  nonassimi- 
lation  with  the  American  race;  is  not  that  the  condition? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  condition,  if  we  could  get  them.  Now, 
y(m  show  us  where  we  can  got  that  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ought  we  not  to  make  the  same  effort  to  ^et  that 
kind  and  class  of  citizenshi])  that  we  make  to  raise  a  few  dollars  for 
the  man  in  a  particular  business  %  Is  it  not  more  important  for  this 
Government  to  give  some  consideration  to  advancing  that  kind  of 
manhood  and  improving  our  citizenship  ? 

Mr.  NfewLAND.  Sure;  if  we  can  find  nim.  Let  us  hunt  him  up.  I 
am  with  you.  Send  me  50,  commencing  in  Maix^h,  and  there  will 
not  be  a  Mexican  on  the  ranch;  but  if  you  can  not  get  him,  I  have 
got  to  have  the  Mexicans. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now,  Mr.  Newland,  if  you  were  unable  to  employ  or 
find  such  labor  as  this  foreign  labor  you  speak  of,  the  Hindus,  Japs, 
and  so  on,  and  were  unable  to  produce  the  beets  at  home,  we  would 
have  to  send  money  abroad  to  buy  foreign  sugar  produced  in  some 
other  country  by  that  very  class  of  labor.  Wliich  would  be  the  better 
of  the  two,  to  send  that  money  abroad  to  employ  the  Hindu  in  some 
foreign  country,  or  give  him  employment  in  our  country  and  raise  the 
crop  here,  where  he  spends  his  money  among  us;  which  of  the  two 
would  be  the  most  meritorious,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  will  answer  that  this  way:  If  I  could  not  get  tlie 
labor  I  could  not  raise  the  beets;  then  it  naturally  would  have  to 
go  to  some  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  the  disposition  of  the  man  who  has  a  farm,  no 
matter  what  he  is  raising,  to  get  the  cheapest  labor  he  can  that  will 
do  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Sometimes  the  dearest  labor  is  the  cheapest,  my 
dear  fellow;  but  if  you  can  not  get  dear  labor  you  are  bound  to  take 
cheap  labor,  and  that  is  the  condition  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  gone  out  to  the  cities  to  seek  American  labor 
for  these  places  ? 

Mr.  Nbwj-and.  .Many  and  many  Is  the  time  I  have  gone  to  Lc>s 
Angeles  to  the  labor  bureaus  to  send  me  down  a  man,  and  maybe  he 
would  not  stay  long  enough  to  pull  off  his  coat  before  he  would  be 
going  back.  1  would  offer  to  pay  him  his  price,  and  maybe  he  would 
stay  about  half  an  hour  and  then  he  would  saj' — I  >%all  not  use  the 
laimiage,  because  it  is  not  becoming — but  he  would  not  do  the  work, 
and  you  have  got  to  go  out  and  get  some  labor  that  wUl  do  it.  There 
is  no  man  who  is  foUowing  the  railroad  or  hoboine  it  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  the  class  of  people  the  employment  agencies 
have,  who  will  make  you  a  hand  on  the  farm.     Even  If  you  give  him 
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$40  a  day,  he  would  not  make  you  a  hand,  but  he  might  staj'  for 
one  day  and  get  his  $40,  and  then  would  be  gone. 

Mr.  Kaker.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Newland.  That  is  the  way  it  is,  I  can  not  say  whether  it  is  sail 
or  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  beUeve  that  this  cheap  foreign  coolie  labor 
has  brought  about  this  condition  in  California? 

Mr.  Newland.  I  can  not  say.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  it  has  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  stated,  and  other  witnesses  have  stated,  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  land  having  doubled  by  virtue  of  this  industry: 
have  the  taxes  doubled  on  you  also  ? 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes,  sir.  My  taxes  11  years  ago,  my  land  was 
valued  at  $20  an  acre,  and  to-day  it  is  valued  at  $100  an  acre,  and  I 
pay  $6  an  acre  taxes  on  every  foot  of  land  I  own. 

Mr.  Fordney.  What  did  you  pay  1 1  years  ago  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Newland,  I  paid  about  65  cents  an  acre. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Quite  a  substantial  advance. 

Mr.  Newland.  Yes. 

STATEHElf T  OF  MB.  STEPHEIT  STRONG. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  3'ou  live,  Mr.  Strong? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  live  17  miles  out  from  Los  Angeles,  at  Norwalk. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  factory  near  there? 

Mr.  Strong.  Not  nearer  than  Anaheim,  12  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  Uved  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  37  veare. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  your  lousiness? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  kind  of  farming? 

Mr.  Strong.  Raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  niising  sugar  beets? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  o!T  and  on,  for  the  last  12  or  ]5  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whore  have  you  been  disposing  of  your  beets? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  have  always  sold  to  the  American,  the  Oxnard  com- 
pany, at  Chino. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  last  year? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  ship  them  fi-om  your  place  to  Oxnard  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  can  not  say  whether  they  ship  tkeni  to  Oxnard  or 
to  Chino. 

Mr.  Rakeu.  From  your  place  to  Chino  is  how  far? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  40  miles. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  from  Norwalk  to  Oxnard  is  about  how  far'^ 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  it  is  about  60  miles,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  on  to  Waf^hington  to 
testify  before  this  committee,  Mr.  Strong? 

^fr.  Strong.  1  was  elected  to  come  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  association  ? 
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Mr.  Strong.  The  Southern  Califoniia  Beet  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  association  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  is  an  association  of  the  beet  powers  of  southern 
California  which  includes  Ventura,  San  Bemardmo — the  five  south- 
ern counties — Santa  Barbara,  Orange,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the 
association  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  are  all  beet  fanners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Any  bankers  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Some  of  them  have  some  banking  interests,  but  they 
are  not  really  bankers. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  association  is  practically  a  farmers*  organization  '^ 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Their  business  being  beet  raising  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  discuss  the  subject  with  the  organization 
before  you  came  here  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  your  organization  discuss  it  to  any  extent  with 
the  beet-sugar  manufacturers  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  never  have  talked  with 
any  of  them.  In  fact,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  factory 
men  outside  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chino  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  association  sent  you  on  at  their  expense? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  the}r  expect  you  to  accomplish  1  What  was 
the  grievance  which  they  desired  you  to  present  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  was  a  hint,  I  suppose,  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  on  raw  su^ar  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  they 
wanted  to  put  the  farmers  end  of  the  case  before  the  committee; 
what  the  cost  was,  and  so  on,  of  farming  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  you  mean  by  'Hhe  farmers*  end*'  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Raker.  To  the  end  that  tne  tariff  on  the  importation  of  raw 
susar  may  be  left  just  as  it  is  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Am  I  to  understand  from  that  that  the  farmers  are 
satisfied  with  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Raker.  As  to  the  tariff  on  the  importation  of  sugar,  and  desire 
no  change  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  desire  no  change  whatever. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now.  why  do  they  desire  no  change  i 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  they  feel  if  there  was  a  reduction  in  raw  sugar 
it  would  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  beets,  which  would 
virtually  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  have  discussed  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakeu.  And  that  is  the  question  upon  wliich  they  want  to  be 
heard  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  acres  of  beets  have  you  been  raising,  on  an 
average  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  About  200  acres. 
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Mr.  Kakeb.  Will  you  give  us  the  average  coat  per  acre  to  raise  aiid 
to  handle  an  acre  of  beets  from  seeding  to  deliver3r  at  the  railroad 
dumping  ground  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  can  tell  you  exactly  what  it  cost  me  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  statement  of  that  in  detail,  have  you  t 

Mr.  Strong.  As  the  committee  will  understand,  I  am  not  nmning 
this  myself,  but  my  boys  do;  and  this  is  just  as  I  take  it  from  the 
books.  The  plowing  was  $5  an  acre,  harrowing,  four  times,  $2; 
pulverizing  once,  50  cents;  packing  the  ground — you  see,  we  have  a 
machine  that  runs  over  the  ground  to  settle  the  top  of  thegi^ound — 
that  was  50  cents  an  acre.  Planting  was  75  cents;  seed,  S2.25: 
rolHng  the  beets  after  they  were  up,  once  before  and  once  after 
thuming,  50  cents  an  acre;  cultivating — we  cultivated  four  times  last 
year — 75  cents  for  each  cultivating,  $3;  the  thinning,  I  pay  S4  an 
acre  for  thinning,  and  lioeing,  we  had  to  go  over  it  three  times,  and 
that  cost  me  $3.50  an  acre.  Now,  we  only  irrigated  of  this  ground 
about  20  acres,  and  that  cost  us  $5  an  acre,  but  that  does  not  count 
on  the  whole  tract,  but  just  what  we  irrigated. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Two  hundred.  / 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  j^ou  irrigated  only  20  acres '( 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  only  imgated  one-tenth  of  it,  and  that  would 
be  50  cents  an  acre  for  the  200  acres;  is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir.  That  brings  it  up  to  harvesting.  Now,  the 
harvesting,  plowing  the  beets  out  ready  Tor  the  toppers,  was  $3  an 
acre;  the  nauling  was  about  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  tons  per  acre  did  you  raise  1 

Mr.  Strong.  We  averaged  15  tons. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  makes  $7.50  an  acre,  then,  for  haulltig? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  topping  was  ©0  cents  a  ton,  or  $9 
an  acre.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  do  vou  figure  that  altogether? 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Forty-two  aollars  per  acre,  I  nave  it.  You  say 
you  got  15  tons  per  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  price  did  you  get  for  them  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Here  are  some  of  the  statements  I  got  from  the 
factory,  and  you  can  see  about  the  average  run. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  was  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  they  will  average  around  18  to  18^  per  cent, 
and  that  would  be  $5.40. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  would  make  $39  profit  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  figuring  up  the  cost  of  the  raising  of  beets  per  acre, 
as  you  have  given  it,  does  that  include  the  team  hire  and  men  hire  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  That  counts  the  actual  expense. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  gross  expense  of  cultivating  and  raising 
and  puttiilg  the  beets  on  the  market  at  the  railroad  station  an  acre 
of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  15-ton  beets.* 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  price  of  this  land  of  yours !? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  my  land  will  sell  for  $500  to  $550  an  acre  readily. 
I  think,  while  it  is  not  for  sale. 
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Mr.  Raker.  It  is  not  for  sale  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  that  would  be  about  the  market  price  if  it  had  to 
go  to  sale  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  you  figure  it  worth? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know.     It  is  my  home. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  do  not  want  to  sell  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  for  sale. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  the  average  price  for  the  land  in  this 
unmediate  vicinity  of  yours  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  interest  rate  is  about  7  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Anything  like  a  good  loan  you  get  for  6  per 
cent  for  two  or  tliree  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  ordinary  rental  price  for  such  land  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  that  varies.  "  My  land,  where  I  have  irrigating 
plants — two  large  plants  there  on  my  place — I  have  been  offered  $25 
an  acre  cash  rent  for  it.  You  will  understand  that  considerable  of 
the  land  is  not  under  irrigation,  and  that  of  coui^e  is  cheaper.  It 
runs  from  $15  to  820. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  a  water  riglit  belonging  to  tliis  land? 

Mr.  Strong.  Mv  own  cistern;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  man  who  would  rent  it  would  get  the  use  of 
the  water  for  the  land  t 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  tliere  is  no  water  right  attaching  to  the  land. 
about  what  is  the  price  of  the  land  per  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well»  it  would  run  from  $350  to  $450  per  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  other  kinds  of  produce  do  they  raise  in  this 
locality  where  you  live  besides  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  There  is  some  alfalfa  grown.  Outside  of  the  sugar 
business  it  is  principally  dairying. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  the  most  profitable  busi- 
ness for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Even  where  they  have  to  ship  them  as  far  as  you 
have  to  ship  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  have  to  pav  that.  We  get  the 
same  rate  as  they  do  everywhere  else;  at  least,  1  suppose  that  is  the 
way  of  it.     I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  other  contracts. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  kind  and  character  of  labor  do  you  employ  in 
the  beet  fields  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  use  Mexican  labor  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  do  vou  mean  by  Mexican  labor?  Mexicans 
from  old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  transients?  That  is,  do  they  come  up  and 
work  a  season  and  then  go  back  home  after  the  beet  season  is  over  ? 
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Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  veiy  few  of  them  go  back. 

Mr.  Kaker.  They  stay  around  the  locahty  there  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  None  of  them  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  they  come  there  with  their  families  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No.  oome  of  them  have  famihes,  but  there  is  only 
one  family  on  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  general  thing  do  a  number  of  them  return  to 
old  Mexico  for  a  while  and  then  come  back  again  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  do  they  do  with  their  money  i 

Mr.  Strong.  They  are  pretty  good  Uvers  when  they  have  got  the 
money,  and  dress  well.  Of  course  we  do  not  have  quite  so  many 
saloons  in  the  lower  end  as  in  the  northern  end,  and  therefore  they  do 
not  have  a  chance  to  spend  their  money  that  way.    . 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course  they  could  get  busy  in  Lios  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  do  you  pay  per  day  for  the  labor  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  let  my  thinning  and  noeing  out  by  contract. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  much  per  acre  do  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  pay  $4  an  acre  for  thinning  and  about  $3.50  for 
hoeing. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  they  average  per  day 
in  working  on  those  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  They  averaged  a  little  over  $2  a  day  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  hours  do  they  work  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Thev  work  about  10  hours. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  live  right  on  the  farm  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  that  about  the  general  condition  with  the  other 
farmers  in  your  neighborhood  raising  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  our  contracts  are  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  sugar-beet  factories  are  there  in 
this  locality  where  vou  live  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  of  land  devoted  to  beet 
culture  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Something  Uke  2,000  acres  that  goes  over  the  two 
dumps  at  Norwalk. 

ilr.  Raker.  Are  there  any  dumps  near-bv  Norwalk  i 

Mr.  Strong.  There  are  only  two  beet  aumps  there,  and  then  a 
mile  and  a  half,  at  Studebaker,  there  is  one  dump  there,  so  that 
makes  three  dumps  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  my  place. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  take  a  radius  of  10. or  15  miles,  how  mau^' 
dumps  are  there,  in  the  neighborhood  there,  that  do  not  send  their 
sugar  beets  to  Anaheim,  and  have  been  sending  them  away  before 
the  Anaheim  factory  was  put  un  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Before  the  Anaheim  factory  was  put  up  there  were 
not  more  than  about  four  dumps  that  belonged  to  the  American  i^^ 
the  country  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  about  how  man}'  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  could  not  tell  you.  They  are  on  all  the  lines  except 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  electric  lines. 
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Mr.  Eaker.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  acreage  in  sugar 
beets  1 

Mr.  Strong.  About  90,000  acres  in  the  southern  end  of  the  State, 
but  south  of  Oxnard  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  In  other  words  you  are  unable  to  give  us  the  acreage, 
even  approximately? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  do  you  figure  on  getting  net  per  acre  on  raisin;^: 
su^ar  beets? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  figjire  on  from  $30  to  $40  to  $45.  We  had  a 
splendid  year  last  year.  This  year,  of  course,  it  is  problematical,  l)e- 
cause  we  have  not  had  any  rain  as  yet. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  other  crop  in  that  countiy  which  yields 
so  well  to  the  farmer  as  the  beet  crop  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  much  above  the  average  crop  will  the  beiet 
crop  go  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  will  very  near  double  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  the  raising  of  beets  anj  bad  effect  on  the  land  ? 
Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir;  from  my  experience  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  you  get  a  deeper  cultivation  and  a  better  culti- 
vation. Your  land  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  while  I  have  never 
rotated  crops  very  much,  what  I  have  rotated  has  always  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  raise  beets  for  a  series  of  years  upon  the  same 
land? 

Mt.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  find  any  bad  effects  by  virtue  of  that  mode  of 
cultivation  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir.  For  several  years  it  seemed  to  get  better. 
Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  our  land  is  alluvial  sou — it  is  all 
made  land— and  it  seems  as  if  ^ou  are  turning  up  new  soil  all  the 
time,  and  it  seems  to  produce  just  the  same  all  the  time,  if  not  a 
little  better. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  has  the  tax  Question  been  affected  by  the  raise 
in  the  value  of  your  land  within  tne  last  11  years  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  taxes  have  gone  up  about  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Rakj&r.  About  what  do  they  assess  you  on  this  $560  an  acre 
land? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  my  assessment  last  year  was  close  to  $200  an 
acre  or  $150  an  acre,  something  like  that.  I  do  not  just  remember 
the  exact  amount  it  was. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  rate  was  about  what  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  our  rate  last  year  for  the  State,  roads,  and 
everything,  was  about  $2. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Two  dollars  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  $2  per  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  per  acre,  Mr.  Strong  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  think  we  were  assessed  at  about  $150;  I  am  not 
sure.     I  could  not  state.     I  do  not  remember  now  just  what  it  was. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  YHiat  I  mean  is,  Mr.  Strong,  the  total  tax  paid  by 
you ;  how  much  would  it  amount  to  per  acre  on  the  amount  of  land 
you  own  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  My  taxes  last  year  were  something  like  $600. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  how  many  acres  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  One  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  About  $4.50  to  $5  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  the  farmers  in  your  vicinity  around  Anaheim 
and  Orange  and  FuUerton  and  Norwalk  and  other  places  getting  along 
generally  with  their  business  who  do  not  raise  sugar  beets  t 

Mr.  Strong.  All  those  who  have  land  adapted  to  sugar  beets  are 
raising  sugar  beets.  Other  men  who  have  not  lands  adapted  to  sugar 
beets  are  in  the  dairying  business.  Some  of  them  raise  cabbage  and 
sweet  potatoes  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  they  have  orange  groves  and  walnut  groves,  and 
raise  celery  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  they  getting  along  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  celery  grown  in  there. 
They  are  getting  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Prospering? 

Mr.  Strong.  Prospering;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Making  a  good  income  off  of  their  land  in  proportion 
to  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  suppose  they  are,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  tne  sugar-beet  man  is  just  about  doubling  what 
they  are  doing? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  said  that  you  get  about  as  much  again  from 
a  sugar-beet  crop  as  you  would  from  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Strong.  Any  crop  you  can  raise  in  that  inmiediate  vicinity. 
That  is  not  walnut  land  and  it  is  not  orange  land. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  orange  land  is  your  upland,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  the  higher  land. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  seems  to  me  I  noticed  through  that  section  beet 
fields  and  orange  groves  and  celery  and  walnut  groves  one  right  i^er 
the  other. 

Mr.  Strong.  You  did;  but  that  is  not  sa3riBg  the  land  is  all  beet 
land. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  sugar-beet  man  is  doing  as  much  again  as  the 
other  man,  he  could  stand  a  little  reduction,  could  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  What  in  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  the  price  he  is  getting  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  If  he  had  a  guarantee  his  beets  would  always 
be  the  same  price  and  the  crop  would  always  be  the  same,  it  would 
be  a  different  thing,  but  they  are  not  always  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Well,  it  is  for  the  want  of  rain. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  applies  to  the  other  farmers  just  as  well,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  been  doing  first  rate  in  the  sugar-beet  busi- 
ness and  vou  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  what  the  manufacturer 
is  doing,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakkr.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  his  profit  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  sugar-beet  factories  were  working  last  year  about 
the  first  week  in  August  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  We  started  to  hauling  beets  on  the  18th  of  July. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  would  apply  to  that  whole  southern 
territory  ? 

Mr.  WTRONG.  No ;  there  were  some  factories  that  did  not  start  until 
after  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  between  July  and  the  middle  of  August  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  high  price  of  sugar  was  prevalent  through 
your  part  of  the  country  as  elsewhere  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rak£R.  And  the  price  went  up  as  high  as  8  or  9  cents,  did 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong;  I  do  not  know;  I  bought  some  at  8,  or  somewhere 
along  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  did  not  make  any  difference  in  their  output, 
and  they  were  paying  the  same  price  for  beets  as  the  year  before  % 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  the^  had  contracts  a  year  ahead. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  the  coming  on  of  the  beet  sugars  did  not  have 
any  tendency,  so  far  as  even  the  location  where  the  beets  were 
grown — and  where  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  there  were  some  8  or 
10  factories,  are  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes;  six  or  eight  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  had  no  eflFect  upon  the  prices  at  which  the 
oonsumer  bought  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  factories  you  delivered  your  beets  to 
began  to  grind,  what  did  the  factories  sell  their  sugar  for,  do  you 
know  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  speak  of  paying  8  cents  a  poimd  for 
suear,  that  is  the  price  at  which  you  purchased  it  at  retail,  was  it? 

Mr.  Strong.  It  was  not  exactly  retail.  I  generally  buy  300  or 
400  pounds  at  a  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  bought  it  from  the  grocery  store  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  did  not  buy  from  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  know  what  they  did  sell  their  sugar  for  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  the  conditions  generally  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers  in  your  territory  who  are  raising  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes.  Of  course,  farmers  are  a  pecuUar  lot  of  men. 
There  are  always  some  men  who  are  not  satisfied  under  any  conditions, 
but,  taking  it  generally,  they  are  satisfied.     . 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  conditions  are  generally  satisfactory  as  between 
the  farmer  and  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Mr.  Strong,  the  position  your  people  take  is  that  the 
beet-sugar  farmers  are  doing  well  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Getting  a  good,  fair  living  price  for  their  beets  and 
making  twice  as  much  money  out  of  the  beet  culture  as  they  can  out 
of  any  other  product  thay  can  raise  in  that  country  off  the  same 
land? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  what  the  sugar  manufacturers  are  doing  you  are 
unable  to  say? 

Mr.  Strong.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  consumer,  you  do  not 
know? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  other  words,  so  long  as  you  people  are  getting  what 
you  think  is  right,  you  are  not  considering  the  other  fellow  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No.  The  farmers^  if  you  will  let  them  alone,  they 
will  settle  their  own  difficulties  with  the  factories. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  are  not  considering  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Strong,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  unless  the  factory  is 
making  a  reasonable  profit  out  of  their  product  you  can  not  expect 
them  to  pay  you  good  prices  for  your  beets ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  You  have  got  to  guarantee 
them  some  interest  on  the  money  tney  have  got  invested. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  your  State  the  factory  is  the  market  for  your 
beets,  and  you  have  lio  other  market  for  them,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Therelore,  you  do  not  want  to  see  finythine  done 
that  would  injure  that  industry,  for  fear  it  would  interfere  witn  your 
raising  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  and  T  might  state  right  here 
that  in  that  country  the  beet-sugar  business  is  only  in  its  infancy  now. 
There  are  thousancls  of  acres  being  developed  every  year,  as  more 
factories  come  in  and  recjuire  more  land. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Conditions  are  getting  better  for  you  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir.  Land  which  a  few  years  ago  would  pro- 
duce nothing  is  now  producing  a  good  income. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  this  the  real  condition,  that  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  southern  CaUfornia  a  few  years  ago  was  a  desert  waste 
which  the  people  thought  was  practically  worthless,  and  to-day  it  is 
worth  from  $100  to  $1,500  an  acre? 

Mr.  Strong.  No;  the  land  I  allude  to  is  alkali  land  that  you  can 
produce  no  other  crop  on;  but  by  changing  the  mode  of  cultivation 
we  are  able  to  grow  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  land  generally  in  southern 
CaUfornia  in  the  last  15  years,  the  price  has  jumped  by  leaps  and 
bounds  ? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  particularly  in  southern  California,  on  account 
of  diversified  agriculture? 

Mr.  Strong,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  land  you  are  now  planting  to  beets  is  better 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  beets  than  any  otner  crop,  as  I  understand 
you  to  say? 

Mr.  Strong.  Yes,  sir;  better  than  anything  we  have  ever  found. 

Thereupon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2.15  o'clock  p.  m. 
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AFTER  BEGESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  takmg  of  a  recess,  at  2.15 
o'clock  p.  m. 

TESTIHONT   OF   MB.   CHABLES  H.  ALLEIST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Give  us  your  place  of  residence,  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen.  Paulding,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rakbb.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Fifty. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Banker  and  farmer. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  character  of  your  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  own  several  different  farms  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  are  engaged  in  general  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  General  farming;  and  what  we  call  general  farming  is 
more  grain  farming  than  anytning  else,  because  we  are  not  mucli  on 
cattle  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wliat  sort  of  grain  farming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Com,  oats,  and  wheat;  more  corn  and  oats  than  any- 
thing else.     We  do  not  have  many  cattle  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  Or  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  our  land  won't  stand  trampling. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  business  in  any 
way  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory 
in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sugar-beet  business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  what  respect  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  the  growing  of  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  what  method  did  you  acquire  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  By  observation  and  by  experience. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  had  experience  m  the  raising  of  sugar  beets, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  misunderstood  you.  He  thought  you  asked  him 
if  he  had  an  interest  in  a  sugar  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  mean  m  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  interested  in  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  raise  beets  on. your  farm? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  of  land  is  devoted  to  beets  in 
and  about  the  town  where  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factory  at  our  place  has  had  about  10,000  acres 
under  cultivation  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  name  of  that  factory  i 

Mr.  Allen.  The  German-American  Sugar  Co.;  but  that  is  not  the 
only  factorj'  getting  beets  from  our  section,  the  Continental  Beet 
Sugar  Co.  and  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  also  get  beets  from 
there. 
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Mr.  Raker.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Some  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  long  has  the  industry  been  in  operation  there  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  that  length  of  time.  I  think  I  was  one  of  the 
first  ones  to  do  anything  in  the  raising  of  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  it  is  a  new  industry  so  far  as  your  part  of  the 
territorv  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  To  a  certain  extent.  I  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  raising  of  beets  sometime  along  about  1900.  I  made  some  ex- 
periments and  had  some  of  our  farmer  friends  make  some  experi- 
ments on  beets.  I  became  convinced  at  that  time  our  country  was 
Seculiarly  fitted  for  the  raising  of  sugar  beets;  but  nothing  was  ever 
one  toward  that  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  sent  a  man  through  our  section  of  the  country,  more  par- 
ticularly into  Defiance  County,  and  a  lot  of  farmers  there,  knowing 
I  had  had  some  interest  in  developing  the  beets  there,  or  making 
experiments,  sent  him  to  me,  and  from  that  time  on  the  business 
has  increased  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Raker.  Until- to-day  you  have  About  10^00  acres? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  only  the  one  factory.  This  year  the  number 
of  acres  of  beets  under  cultivation  will  be  nearly  40,000  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  counties  does  that  include  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  includes  northeastern  Indiana,  where  there  is  a 
new  factory  being  built  at  Decatur;  it  includes  all  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  and  that  means  Paulding,  Williams,  Van  Wert,  Mercer,  Put- 
nam, Fulton,  Sandusky,  Hancock — and  they  are  even  raising  some  of 
the  beets  as  far  south  as  Columbus.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  north- 
western Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  western  part  of  Indiana  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  northeastern  portion  of  Indiana  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  many  factories  are  there  in  this  temtory  you 
have  described,  leaving  out  Micliigan  entirely? 

Mr.  Allen.  One  year  ago  the  1st  of  October,  we  inaugurated  or 
started  a  factory  at  raulding,  a  milUon-doUar  factory.  It  cuts  1,000 
tons  of  beets  a  day.  Since  that  time,  they  are  erecting  a  factory  at 
Ottawa,  in  the  aajoining  county,  and  one  at  Decatur,  Ind.,  which 
will  be  a  1,000-ton  factory.  They  are  budding  a  factory  at  Findlay, 
Ohio,  which  is  in  Hancock  County,  and  they  are  building  a  factory 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  will  cut  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons  a  day.  In 
other  words,  there  is  about  $5,000,000  invested  in  factories  there  in 
one  year,  including  the  factory  we  have  put  up.  There  is  another 
factory  in  the  State,  the  Fremont  factory,  belonging  to  the  Continen- 
tal Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  the  same  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  that  is  about  a  350  to  400  ton  factory,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Per  day  ? 

Mr.  AixEN.  Yes.  Now,  a  lot  of  the  beets  in  northwestern  Oluo 
formerh'  and  do  yet  eo  to  the  Blissfield,  Mich.,  factory,  just  across 
the  lino,  just  north  of  Toledo. 

Afr.  Raker.  You  are  also  interested  in  bunking  there,  are  vou, 
Mr.  Allen  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  have  money  invested  in  some  of  these  factories  t 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  no  money  at  all  invested  in  them,  nor  have 
any  of  my  immediate  friends;  what  I  mean  by  that,  my  farmer 
friends  or  any  of  the  people  there,  neither  has  my  family  any  interest 
in  any  factory  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  you  interested  with  them  in  money  matters? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  cent.     I  never  even  loaned  them  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Raker.  At  what  place  are  you  interested  in  the  banking 
business  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  Paulding,  Ohio,  and  Oakwood,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  did  you  happen  to  be  a  witness  here,  ]VIr.  Allen  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  called  here  oy  this  committee  on  telegram  from 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Raksr.  And  to  represent  the  interests  or  to  present  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farmers  as  to  the  conditions,  method,  and  mode  of  raising 
and  handling  and  disposing  of  sugar  beets  ? 

-Mr.  Allen.  Indeea,  I  have  not  asked  to  find  out  yet.  I  just  told 
Mr.  Hardwick  when  I  came  in  I  was  here  at  his  request. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  is  the  subject  you  do 
know  somethingabout  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  I  do,  at  least. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  use  any  irrigating  in  this  part  of  the  country 
you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  no  irrigating. 

ICr.  Raksr.  That  feature  of  the  expense  is  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.     I  am  sorry  we  did  not  have  it  this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  how  many  acres  during  the  last  rear  did  you 
haadie} 

Mr.  Allen.  About  100  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  that  been  about  the  amount  you  have  raised 
during  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  just  the  amount  I  have  had  one  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Within  a  distance  of  20  miles,  about  how  many  acres 
are  under  cultivation  i 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  that.  In  a  radius  of  20  miles  from  what 
little  I  know  about  it  I  would  say  there  was  about  4,000  acres  that 
were  wagon-hauled  beets  this  year.  They  obtain  beets  as  far  south 
as  Darke  County,  that  is  across  our  county,  across  Van  Wert  County 
aad  Mercer  County. 

Mr.  Raker.  Those  are  sent  in  by  train? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  had  altogether  this  year  between 
90,000  and  100,000  tons  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  do  they  commence  to  run  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Along  about  the  15th  of  September,  but  this  year  they 
did  not  get  started  until  the  15th  of  October,  or  very  close  to  that.  I 
do  not  know  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  market  value  of  this  land  of  yours 
per  acre? 

Mr.  Allen.  At  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  last  year,  say. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  runs  from  $100  to  $125,  and  $160  or  $175  up 
to  $225.     In  fact,  I  have  one  farm  I  want  $225  for. 
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Mr.  Raker.  That,  of  course,  means- 


Mr.  Allen  (interposing).  It  just  simply  means  the  differenec 
between  the  improvements  upon  it  and  tne  tiling  that  is  on  it.  Our 
land  is  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  Instead  of  irrigating  in  your  country  your  people  are 
busily  engaged  in  tiling  your  land  to  drain  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Mr.  Raker.  And  that  makes  it  valuable  and  adds  just  that  much 
value  to  it,  according  to  the  amount  and  character  and  condition  of 
your  tiling  which  will  drain  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  your  land  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  land  in 
that  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  amount  of  produce  raised  on  that  land  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  beets  is  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so:  ves.  Some  of  them  will  raise  more  and 
some  of  them  will  raise  less. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  expense  you  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  to 
raise  an  acre  of  beets,  would  it  correspond  or  compare  favorably  with 
others  in  the  neighborhood? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  depends.  The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beet«  in 
our  neighborhood  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  how  the  farmer 
handles  them.  For  mstance,  a  great  number  of  our  people  have 
been  used  to  plowing  shallow,  say  3  inches  deep.  That  work  can 
be  done  for  $1.50  an  acre.  Now,  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  sugar 
beets,  we  must  change  that,  and  we  must  plow  deeper,  and  that 
costs  considerably  more  money.  We  have  been  working  for  the  last 
two  or  three  yeai*s  most  faithruUy  to  find  some  instrument  that  will 
turn  up  this  soil  15  or  16  inches  deep.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
doing  that  until  this  year.  We  have  a  very  tough  clay  loam.  We 
have  found  the  only  machine  at  the  present  time  that  will  do  that 
work,  the  Spaulding  tilling  machine,  and  they  told  me  when  I  had 
them  doMm  there  before  a  Tot  of  farmers,  that  our  soil  was  the  hardest 
to  plow  that  they  had  found  in  38  different  States.  To  demonstrate 
to  the  farmers  what  can  be  done  in  the  raising  of  sugar  beets  by  deep 
plowing  I  have  plowed  this  season  40  acres  with  that  deep  plowing 
and  I  have  got  a  seed  bed  of  16  inches,  but  that  will  cost  me  from 
S5  to  $6  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  it  cost  practically  the  same  in  any  other  part 
of  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly;  in  all  that  section  of  country. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Will  it  cost  you  that  much  next  year* 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  not  on  that  40  acres.  I  won't  have  to  plow  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  first  plowing  is  the  expensive  plowing  I 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  not  have  to  plow  that  land  that  way  for  four 
years.  Next  year  I  would  not  have  to  plow  it  at  all.  I  won't  have 
to  do  a  thing  but  put  it  into  oats. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  best  agricultural  crop  you  folks  cau  raise 
or  have  been  able  to  raise  in  your  part  of  the  country,  say,  within  the 
last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  best  crop  we  have  ever  had  up  to  the  time  of  sugar 
beets  was  coin.     We  arc  great  corn  raisers,  but  we  have  made  more 
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money  in  sugar  beets  than  corn,  not  only  because  we  get  more  money 
out  of  the  land  out  of  sugar  beets,  but  because  we  get  more  in  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  For  instance,  I  can  give  you  my  own  experience.  I 
had  beets  on  a  piece  of  land,  70  acres,  two  years  m  succession,  but  I  do 
not  advocate  tnat  way  of  doing  it.  In  other  words,  we  must  rotate. 
You  must  rotate  in  any  crop;  out  I  put  two  crops  of  beets  on  that 
land  and  the  succeeding  year  I  put  it  in  oats;  and  my  returns  on  70 
acres  of  oats  was  4,945  bushels;  just  across  the  fence  my  neighbor 
had  50  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  yours  amount  to  per  acre,  Mr,  Allen? 

Mr.  Allen.  Seventy  bushels ;  and  I  have  fnends  there,  for  instance, 
a  man  by  tlie  name  of  Ed.  Dellott  told  me  he  had  88  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre  after  sugar  beets.  That  is  so  well  known  there  that  if  any 
of  oiu'  farmers  mention  what  yield  they  are  getting  of  oats,  they  will 
say:  *'01i,  well,  you  did  that  on  beet  land.  They  never  think  of 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  is  there  any  other  crop  you  raise  there  where  you 

Srepare  the  land  as  well  and  cultivate  it  as  well  in  the  summer  as  you 
o  with  sugar  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  While  this  may  not  be  directly  relevant,  just  to  get 
a  comparison  I  will  ask  you  ii  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  aeep  cultiva- 
tion and  cultivating  it  during  the  summer  when  your  crops  are  grow- 
ing, by  getting  the  weeds  out,  that  adds  materially  to  tlie  quantity 
and  quaStj^  of  the  crop  you  will  obtain  next  year,  irrespective  of  what 
the  crop  might  be  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  unquestionabljr  has  some  effect  upon  it,  but  I 
have  found  this  one  thing  true:  For  instance,  this  last  year  I  had  sonie 
oats  out  on  some  land,  and  part  of  it  was  in  sugar  beets  and  part  of  it 
was  in  corn.  There  they  lay  right  side  by  side.  There  was  a  storm 
came  through  that  section  of  the  country  and  it  flattened  every  bit  of 
oats  on  that  corn  land  just  as  flat  as  a  pancake.  The  others  stood  up, 
and  I  have  made  investigation  and  asked  the  different  farmers  if 
they  had  had  the  same  kind  of  results,  and  they  advised  me  they  had. 
and  I  attribute  that  more  especially  to  the  roots  oeing  left  in  the  ground 
when  the  sugar  beet  is  ripe  and  rottening,  so  the  oats  get  more  potash 
from  that  soil,  and  that  gives  a  stronger  straw.  Those  are  just 
simply  observations  that  have  come  my  way. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  average  cost  per 
acre  of  raising  beets  on  your  land  within  the  last  five  years,  handhng 
them  from  the  time  of  seeding  until  they  are  put  on  the  dump  or  on 
the  train  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  figure  between  $30  and  $35  an  acre  it  costs  us.  I 
do  not  put  anything  on  the  train,  because  I  haul  right  to  the  factory. 
I  am  only  a  mile  away. 

Mr.  Raker.  Could  you  give  us  an  itemized  account  of  what  makes 
up  this  $30  or  $35  an  acre  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  get  that  itemized  statement  to  compare  it 
with  California  and  Utah  and  California. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  give  all  those  separate  items  except  that  the 
blocking  and  tldnning  and  hoeing  and  lilting  of  the  beets  is  done  by 
contract,  and  that  is  $18  an  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  is  $2  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  West  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  It  depends  altogether  on  the  width  of  the  rows.  For 
instance,  I  told  my  hunky,  as  we  call  those  fellows,  the  labor  obtained 
from  the  city — ^in  fact,  1  have  one  on  the  place  all  the  time.  I  toW 
him  next  year  I  wished  him  to  block  these  beets  not  over  8  inches 
apart.  They  have  been  blocking  them  14  and  16  inches.  I  decided 
I  wanted  them  8  inches  apart,  and  I  will  pay  him  more  money.  I 
shall  pay  him  $20  an  acre  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  far  apart  are  the  rows  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  About  20  inches. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  course,  that  will  make  a  little  more  work. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  pay  him  extra  for  it.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  you  can  grow  them  more  successfully  and 
get  better  results  by  having  them  8  or  9  inches  apart  than  having 
them  14  or  16  inches  apart? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  he  objected  to  that  on  the  ground  that  I  would 
have  small  beets.  I  said:  ''Yes;  I  know  that.  I  want  small  beets. 
I  do  not  want  beets  weighing  4  or  5  pounds ;  I  want  them  weighing  2 
or  3  pounds.''  The  larger  the  leaves  are  on  sugar  beets  the  more 
sugar  you  get,  because  the  sugar  is  practically  taken  from  the  air. 
There  is  no  fertilizing  element  in  sugar;  it  does  not  take  anything 
from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  in  the  country  where  there  are  a  great  many  hail* 
storms  to  knock  off  the  leaves  it  will  affect  the  beets  very  materialist 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  less  affected  by  hail- 
storms than  beets.  They  will  kill  our  com,  but  the  beets  simply  put 
on  more  leaves  and  go  right  on.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  this  year 
I  did  not  have  hailstorms,  but  I  had  a  leaf  blight.  It  was  the  second 
year  on  another  piece  of  beets  I  had,  and  those  leaves  ail  died  off  but 
other  leaves  came  on,  but  I  did  not  have  .as  large  a  crop  as  I  would 
have  had  if  I  could  have  saved  those  leaves. 

Mr.  Raker.  About  what  is  the  average  amount  of  beets  produced 
per  acre  in  your  community  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Last  year  they  ran  16  tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  average  percentage  of  saccharine  matter 
in  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  forgotten  exactly  what  that  ran.  I  think  it 
ran  somewhere  near  14  or  15  per  cent  last  year.  We  had  a  very  good 
season  last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  suppose  the  lowest  was  about  9  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  nad  some  this  year  that  were  very  low. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  had  some  as  high  as  19  or  20.  It  very  seldom 
goes  above  that  with  us.  In  fact,  our  farmers  have  not  learned  yet 
now  to  raise  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  price  you  obtained  for  your  beets  delivered  1 

Mr.  Allen.  They  pay  $4.50  a  ton  for  beets  of  12  per  cent  sugar  in 
the  juice  and  33J  cents  for  every  1  per  cent  above  that,  but  they 
guarantee  we  will  get  $5  a  ton  for  our  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Irrespective  of  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  paying  that  tliis  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  ^Vl^at  is  the  principal  thing  in  raising  sugar  beets  to 
got  the  sugar  matter  in  them  i 
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Mr.  Allen.  Knowledge  as  to  how  to  do  it,  the  hoeing  and  cultivat- 
ing of  it.  A  beet,  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  it,  must  be  cultivated 
quite  a  good  many  times,  and  you  must  hold  the  sugar  in  it.  That  is 
what  the  Germans  say,  and  that  is  what  our  hunkies  say.  In  other 
words,  the  reason  we  cultivate  is  for  two  things;  one  is  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  and  the  other  is  to  fix  the  soil  so  the  water  will  not  escape 
from  it  and  go  into  the  air.  That  is  true  of  any  kind  of  a  crop,  but 
especially  must  be  true  of  a  beet  crop,  because  beets  are  so  much 
water;  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  the  beet  is  water.  The  important 
thing  is  the  cultivation  of  the  beets  and  the  size  of  the  leaves.  You 
must  have  a  large  leaf  surface,  because  that  takes  a  lot  of  the  carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  practically  true  in  raising  corn  and  potatoes 
and  all  other  products  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  anything  that  has  a  green  leaf. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  same  is  true  of  your  orchards  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably.  The  leaves  pump  the  water 
out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Raker.  Your  net  profit  per  acre  would  be  about  $47.50  ? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Some  of  our  farmers  last  year  made  all  the  way  from 
$20  to  S75  an  acre  net  profit. 

Mr.  Raker.  Off  of  their  beet  land  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  This  year  they  have  not  made  so  much.  I 
have  had  many  men  come  in  and  say  to  me :  ^^  I  made  $22  an  acre  this 
year.  I  am  satisfied,  but  I  made  $63  last  year."  I  have  a  friend 
next  to  me  who  said  he  made  $1,100  this  year  as  a  profit,  and  I  said: 
*'Well,  are  you  satisfied?"  He  said:  *' Yes;  I  have  signed  up  for  40 
acres  next  year."  I  had  one  man  come  in  to  me,  an  old  German 
farmer,  who  has  been  raising  beets  as  long  as  anybody  there,  and  he 
said  he  had  18  tons  to  the  acre.  That  is  the  highest  yield  we  have 
had  this  year. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  acres  did  the  man  have  who  made 
$1,100  profit? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  about  30  acres. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  that  is  pretty  hard  to  beat. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  can  not  be  beaten  with  any  other  crop.  I  will  tell 
you  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The  farm  I  have  close  to  town 
there,  a  mile  from  the  factory,  we  had  some  beets  12  and  14  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  right  across  the  line  was  a  man  getting  4  or  5  tons  to 
the  acre.  Now,  that  is  not  because  of  the  land;  it  is  simply  because 
of  the  man.  I  do  not  say  that  because  I  have  done  it,  because  the 
man  on  my  farm  attended  to  all  of  that  wOrk.  The  other  man  did 
not  plough  his  land  right,  in  the  first  place,  and  when  he  seeded  that 
land  he  left  lots  of  the  seed  on  top  of  the  ground,  and  he  did  not  get 
any  yield.  He  could  not  get  any  yield.  It  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
farmer.  You  can  not  expect  a  poor  farmer  to  make  any  money 
raising  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Malby.  Or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  nor  anything  else;  but  especially  sugar  beets, 
because  they  take  labor. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  crop  which  requires  attention  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  sir;  it  requires  great  attention.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  know  of  tnat  has  made  good  farmers  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  it  is  the  raising  of  sugar  beets. 
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Mr.  Raker.  The  offal  in  the  wav  of  leaves,  what  do  you  get  for 
them  ? 

Air.  Allen.  They  are  not  sold  there. 

Mr.  Baker.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  feed  them  to  the  cows  and  hogs. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,  the  farmers  use  them  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  are  they  worth  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not  know.  We  do  not  figure  on  it  being  worth 
anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  hay  worth  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Timothv  hay  about  $20. 

Mr.  Raker.  It  has  been  claimed  that  1  acre  of  beet  tops  is  equal 
to  a  ton  of  ha^ . 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  did  not  get  any  this  j'-ear. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  did  not  get  any  tops  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  rotted  in  the  field  before  we  got  to  them.  We 
had  a  very  bad  season  this  fall.  We  had  a  heavy  freeze  in  November 
that  froze  the  tops  and  they  rotted  afterwards.  We  had  warm 
weather  all  during  December,  and  those  tops  rotted  so  they  had  to 
pull  the  beets  out  with  their  hooks.  We  could  not  get  them  out  any 
other  way.     They  had  to  take  their  hooks  and  hook  them  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whatever  they  would  be  worth  would  add  just  that 
mucli  more  to  tlie  farmer ^s  profit? 

Mr.  Ai.LEN.  Yes;  if  you  liave  the  hogs  and  cattle  to  use  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  pretty  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  Uttle  stock. 

Mr.  Allen.  Very  snmll.  A  great  number  of  our  farmers  have  not 
anything  but  a  milch  cow.  They  sell  all  their  corn  and  sell  everything 
off.  It  is  a  ruinous  way  of  doing,  but  our  land  has  been  so  rich  they 
have  not  seen  the  necessity  of  buikUng  it  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  state  the  rato  of  interest  in  your  community  i 

Mr.  Ai.LEN.  Six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  tliis  beet  land,  wortii  from  $100  to  $150  an  acre, 
con-espond  with  the  land  they  use  for  corn  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  land  exactly.  We  rotate  our  crops 
in  this  way:  We  put  our  beets  in,  then  we  will  put  in  oats  after  that, 
then  we  will  put  in  clover,  then  after  clover  we  will  put  in  com. 
Then  wo. will  cut  the  corn  stubble  down  fine  and  put  in  beets  again 
and  keej)  that  rotation  up. 

Mr.  Raker.  Where  do  vou  get  your  seed  to  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  From  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  In  regard  to  labor,  what  is  the  kind  and  character  of 
your  labor  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  hand  labor  that  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  labor  is  brought  in;  this  last  year  from  South 
Bend,  some  from  Detroit,  some  from  Toledo,  some  from  Cleveland, 
and  some  from  Youngstown.  There  were  three  special  trains  of 
that  labor  brought  in  tnere. 

Mr.  Raker.  Of  what  nationahty  t 

Mr.  Allen.  This  year  I  think  they  were  mostly  Bohemians,  One 
year  we  had  mostly  Hungarians. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Who  attends  to  getting  this  labor  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factories  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  They  bring  them  in  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factory  does  this:  They  go  and  make  contracts 
with  these  people  in  the  cities  and  bring  them  out  there  to  the  farmers. 
Then  when  they  begin  work  they  have  little  houses  on  wheels  which 
they  take  out  into  tnese  fields. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is,. the  factory  has  those  houses  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  factory  owns  those  houses.  After  they  have 
blocked  and  thinned  these  beets  and  hoed  them  through  once,  then 
they  ffo  to  the  farmer  and  take  his  note  for  the  amount  thev  have 
paid  those  people  up  to  S9  an  acre,  and  that  is  taken  out  of  the  first 
Deets  that  go  into  the  factory. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  farmer  contract  individuaUy  with  these 
laborers  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  are  beginning  to,  to  quite  a  great  extent.  I  did 
this  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  originally  they  contracted  with  the  sugar  fac- 
tory? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  In  fact,  we  could  not  raise  beets  if  we  did  not 
have  the  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  have  to  pay  so  much  for  each  particular 
kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  we  pay  so  much  an  acre  for  all  that  work.  We 
pay  S18  an  acre  for  all  that  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  men  and  women  and  boys  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  young  are  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  1  have  seen  them  in  the  fields  all  the  way  from 
three  months  up.  Of  course  the  ones  three  months  didn't  do  anything. 
The  whole  families  work. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  I  mean  is,  how  old  are  the  youngsters  who  are 
pulling  the  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  It  would  be  mere  guess- 
work. I  have  not  seen  very  many  young  children  in  the  fields 
working. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  majority  of  them  are  single  men,  are  they? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Raker.  Pretty  well  equalized  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  When  they  get  through  with  this  work  they  then 
return  to  the  large  cities  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Tnose  that  do  not  stay  there.  Quite  a  number  have 
stayed  there  and  have  rented  land  and  are  raising  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  know  how  or  where  they  live  when  they 
get  into  the  large  cities,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  paid  no  attention  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  no. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  have  never  investigated  the  subject  at  all? 

Mr.  Allen.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  Very  few  of  them  are  citizens;  they  are  practically 
all  foreigners,  are  tliey  not? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  think  thev  are  all  citizens,  of  these  towns  they  live 
in.  They  are  workers  in  the  factories  in  tlie  towns;  in  the  steel  mills, 
more  particularly. 

Mr.  Raker.  IIow  can  they  leave  the  mills  and  come  out  to  the 
fields  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  could  not  tell  vou  that.  Quite  a  number  of  for- 
eigners I  know  hve  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  from  their  names  tbey 
must  be  foreigners. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  any  of  these  people  who  work  in  the  fields  partici- 
pate with  the  electorate  of  your  community? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  with  us.  There  are  some  who  stay  there.  I  know 
quite  a  number  of  famiUes  who  stay  there  entirely  and  do  not  pre- 
tend to  go  awajr.  They  have  rented  land  there  and  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  city,  and  they  have  sent  over  to  Europe  for  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  I  remember  one  man,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Vergott,  who  sent  over  for  his  father. 

Air.  Raker.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
sugar  factory  as  to  what  their  profits  are  per  ton  or  per  acre  as  com- 
pared with  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Allen.  Only  by  hearsay,  that  Is  aU. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  told  this  year  that  the  factory  last  year  lost 
$2,500  on  their  sugar.  This  year,  if  there  is  a  factory  in  Michigan 
or  Ohio  that  comes  out  even,  1  think  they  will  be  doing  well.  That 
is  my  own  observation  of  it,  and  that  is  because  they  have  lost  so 
many  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Then  in  tliis  particular  instance  the  farmers  are 
getting  all  the  cream  and  the  factories  are  taking  the  skimmed  milk? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  this  particular  instance  that  was  the  case,  and  it 
was  explained  to  me  in  this  way:  In  the  crystallization  of  sugars, 
sometimes  there  appears  an  inverted  sugar — I  do  not  know  what  the 
name  of  it  is;  it  was  explained  to  me,  but  I  can  not  explain  it  to 
anybody  else.  Last  year  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  that 
invert  sugar  in  our  section  of  the  country.  The  way  it  was  explained 
to  me,  they  could  not  detect  it  using  the  polariscope.  In  paying  for 
the  beets  they  can  not  detect  it,  but  afterwards  they  find  out  when 
they  go  to  make  their  sugar,  and  that  is  a  loss  to  them.  That  was 
the  explanation  given  to  me.     I  do  not  know  how  true  it  is. 

Mr.  Kaker.  How  large  a  rate  of  interest  upon  the  money  invested 
in  your  lanrl,  supposing  it  to  be  worth  $150  an  acre,  do  you  get  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  just  depends  on  how  we  are  using  it  and  what  we 
are  putting  in,  and  we  iigure  *also  upon  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  land  from  year  to  year.     We  ought  to  have  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Raker.  Not  what  you  ouglit  to  have,  but  what  you  get? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  that  is  what  I  tliink  we  are  getting. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  get  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr,  Aixen.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  can  not  make  10  per  cent  I  will  quit  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  Did  you  not  get  considerably  more  than  that  at  the 
rate  of  about  $47  per  acre? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  on  beets  I  did ;  but  you  can  not  put  all  your  land 
in  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Taking  the  land  that  was  in  beets,  it  would  be  much 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  It  did  that  well  last  year,  but  this  year  it 
won't  do  so  well. 
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Mr.  Rakeb.  How  was  it  in  1910  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  It  did  not  do  so  well.  I  can  not  judge  the  two,  for 
this  reason :  The  first  year  I  put  those  beets  out  I  did  not  liave  my  ladttd 
thoroughly  tilled — I  did  not  have  it  tilled  right — consequently,  I  had 
to  go  to  work  and  retill  that  land  in  order  to  get  a  good  crop  of  beets 
or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Rak£r.  You  till  your  land  for  other  crops  in  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  For  everything;  yes,  sir.  I  would  not  have  got  a  good 
crop  of  com  if  the  land  had  not  been  tilled. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  farmers  raising 
9Uffar.beet6  as  to  the  price  they  are  getting  for  the  beets? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably.  There  always  is  complaint.  You 
eto  not  get  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  farmers  together  and  not 
find  a  complaint. 

Mr.  Raker.  What  is  the  feeling  of  a  majority  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  explain  that.  Last  year  there  was  no 
complaint.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  man  after  man  come  into 
our  office  and  take  me  in  the  back  room  and  say:  ''Here,  Charlie,  I 
wish  you  would  use  your  influence  with  that  factory  to  allow'  me  to 

?ut  in  10  or  20  acres  of  beets."  They  were  more  than  satisfied, 
'his  year  it  is  another  story,  and  that  other  story  is  told,  not  because 
of  anything  that  the  su^ar  company  has  done,  but  simply  because  of 
weather  conditaoiis  which  nobody  could  govern.  We  have  had  a 
very  poor  year  this  year,  not  only  for  beets,  but  for  corn.  Of  course 
whenever  anything  like  that  comes  up  you  will  always  find  people 
complaining,  it  makes  no  difference  where  you  are. 

Mr.  Rak£R«  Is  there  any  complaint  as  to  the  analyses  of  the  beets 
that  the  farmer  sells  to  the  factory  or  his  returns  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  complaint  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  there  been  any  effort  by  the  Farmers'  Association 
to  make  a  personal  investigation  with  their  own  chemists  i 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not;  no,  sir.  There  was  not  any  complaint 
last  year. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  your  contract  provide  that  the  farmers  may  put 
a  chemist  in  the  factory  to  see  what  is  artually  done  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  contract  with  vou  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  I  could  have  brought  it  along  if  I 
had  thought  of  it;  but  I  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  here,  and  I  had  so 
much  to  do,  I  did  not  think  of  bringing  any  papers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  tell  the  committee 
which  I  have  not  asked  you  about  ? 
.   Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  present  any  matter  to  the 
committee  vou  mav  desire. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anytliing  the  farmers  in  our 
r^on  can  do  that  will  produce  better  results,  not  only  to  them,  but 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  living  in  the  cities  in  lowering  the  cost  of 
living,  than  our  sugar  beets. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail.  What  do 
you  mean  by  lowering  the  cost  of  living  to  the  people  in  the  cities? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  will  explain  that  in  this  way:  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  for  quite  a  number  of  years  about  the  cost  of  living. 
There  is  no  question  but  it  has  gone  up,  and  there  have  been  a  great 
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many  different  reasons  given  for  it.  For  instance,  I  have  heard  such 
reasons  as  the  lar^e  amount  of  gold  mined  and  put  into  circulation. 
I  have  heard  also  it  is  the  middleman  who  is  getting  the  large  profit — 
that  is.  the  grocervman — and  different  thmgjs  Eke  that.  I  have 
heard  different  kinds  of  reasons  riven  for  the  mgh  cost  of  livin^^,  but 
I  think  if  we  look  at  it  in  the  right  line,  if  we  look  at  it  according  to 
the  reasons  given  by  such  men  as  Prof.  Hopkins^  of  Illinois,  and  read 
the  articles  of  the  Hon.  James  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern,  and 
President  Brown,  of  the  New  York  Central,  we  will  see  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  because  we  are  not  raising  the 
amount  of  products  per  acre  we  should  raise  upon  our  land,  ijhat  is 
one  reason.  If  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  or  even  if  we 
ard  going  to  keep  it  at  its  present  point,  there  must  be  a  chuige  in 
our  farming.  We  must  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  There  is  no  question  of  that;  otherwise  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  are  going  to  suffer. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ila;Ve  you  any  ways  or  means  in  your  own  mind  by 
which  you  can  get  these  people  from  these  large  cities,  or  smaller 
towns,  or  medium-sized  towns,  into  the  farming  regions  and  districts 
to  grow  these  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  only  way  I  know  of  is  through  these  factories. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  our  citizens  that  do  that  work,  quite  a 
number  of  them,  but  the  number  we  have  is  so  small  in  comparison 
to  the  numl>8r  we  need  that  we  must  go  out  some  place  and  get  those 
laborers.  This  year  there  will  be  5,000  of  those  laborere  brought  into 
our  section  to  work  on  the  farms. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  pretty  good  citizens  in  the  way  of  their 
behavior,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Very  good,  sir.  I  have  one  man  on  my  place  at  the 
present  time  who  worked  for  us  two  years  ago,  from  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  this  last  year  in  the  spring  he  wrote  to  us  and  wanted  to  come 
back,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  Raker.  How  are  they  as  to  law  and  order?  Have  they  a 
pretty  good  record  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  very  good. 

Mr.  Raker.  Are  they  any  tax  or  expense  upon  the  county  f 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  thing  of  that  sort.  We  do 
not  sell  liquor  in  our  county,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  helps  us  to  a 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  more  sugar  beets  you  raise  the  less  liquor  they 
drink  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  that  has  not  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  sugar  business  at  all.  We  are  a  dry  county, 
and  that  makes  quite  a  difference  with  us.  Of  course,  some  of  them 
ship  the  liquor  in,  but  the  Americans  do  that,  too.  They  are  no 
different  in  that  respect.  I  have  found  these  laborers  on  an  average 
lust  about  as  I  find  the  American  laborers.  I  have  some  on  my 
land  who  are  very  good,  and  on  another  part  of  my  land  some  who 
are  very  poor. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  main  question  is,  are  they  becoming  a  part  and 
parcel  of  your  country  and  assimilating  witli  our  institutions  and 
our  people  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed  they  are,  sir.  The  third  and  fourth  generation 
they  will  be  just  the  same  as  any  of  the  Americans. 
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Mr.  Rakbr.  Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  main  conditions  that 
should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kakeb.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  consumer  of 
su^ar  at  aJil  ? 

Mr.  Allevn.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Have  you  thought  of  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  What  do  you  think  about  the  way  things  stand  novt 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  think  if  we  in  America  could 
raise  all  our  sugar,  which  we  can  do  absolutely  just  the  same  as  we 
can  raise  our  corn,  the  consumer  will  be  a  great  deal  better  off. 
It  is'somewhat  funnv,'but  it  is  a  fact,  I  -believe,  that  the  sugar  fac- 
tories of  the  Unitedf  States — the  independent  factories,  I  mean — 
do  not  want  a  high  price  for  sugar.  Now,  that  is  strange,  but  I  will 
explain  why:  Simply  because  the  lower  the  price  of  sugar,  the 
more  it  is  going  to  be  used.  There  is  going  to  be  an  immense  amount 
of  it  used  every  year.  There  has  b6en  an  increase  in  the  average 
amount  used  year  after  year,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  last  20 
years,  and  that  is  what  the  sugar  factories  want.  They  want  to 
take  care  of  that  increase  and  get  a  smaller  price.  When  you  put 
the  price  up  Uke  it  is  at  the  present  time,  it  lessens  the  amount  of 
sugar  consumed. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Wliile  that  is  a  very  nice  way  to  look  at  it,  have  you 
thought  about  the  condition  that  existed  last  vear?  For  instance, 
along  in  July  and  August  and  September  and  October,  when  the 
sugar  people  were  malang  sugar,  instead  of  our  maricet  going  down, 
it  kept  going  up  riglit  along. 

Mr.  Allbn.  TJiat  was  not  home  sugar.  When  \he  beet  sugar 
came  in,  then  the  orice  dropped  down. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Dia  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  your  locatity  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly  we  did. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  You  heard  the  witness  from  California  testify  that 
they  went  right  along  just  tlie  same  getting  7,  8,  and  9  per  cent  for 
then-  sugar? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  hear  that.  I  know  that  si^^ar  dropped  in  the 
central  part  of  the  United  States  quite  materially;  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  will  find.  You  will  find  before  the  1st  of  May,  at  least 
before  the  1st  of  May,  sugar  will  begin  to  climb,  in  my  estimation. 

Mr.  Rakbr.  Why  t 

Mr.  Allen.  Because  the  beet  sugar  will  all  be  used  up.  It  will 
take  but  a  very  short  time  for  all  the  sugar  raised  by  the  beet  people 
to  be  used  up,  because  we  raise  but  a  very  small  amount  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  compared  with  what  we  use,  and  after  that  is  gone 
it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  and  the  sugar  refiners  of  the  East. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  assuming  that  the  sugar-refining  interests  in  tiie 
East  and  Southeast  and  Mddle  Northwest,  wherever  they  are 
located,  are  largely  interested  in  the  sugar-beet  industry;  that  is,  in 
the  monufactunng  of  sugar  from  beets,  and  they  keep  the  prices 
practically  the  same  all  over  the  country,  irrespective  of  the  supply 
and  demand,  would  it  not  look  as  though  they  were  not  flaring  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmer  or  the  consumer,  but  looking  entu*ely  after 
their  own  interests  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  Well,  it  is  human  nature  to  look  after  your  own  inter- 
ests, so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  That  would  be  the  case  in  every- 
thing. But  the  sugar  factories  of  the  West  and  of  the  Middle  West 
are  not,  as  I  understand  it,  controlled  by  the  sugar  trust.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  large  number  of  independents,  and  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  factories  being  built  now  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  outside  of  the  Findlay  factory,  which  was  built  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  are  all  independent  factories,  every  one  of 
them.  The  factorv  at  Paulding  is  independent,  the  factories  at  De- 
catur, Ottawa,  ana  Toledo,  are  all  independent,  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  all  separate  institutions? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  all  separate  institutions. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  managed  by  different  men? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  The  factory  at  Paulding  is  the  German- 
American  Co.  of  Bay  City.  That  company  was  organized  quite 
a  nimiber  of  years  ago  by  a  lot  of  German- American  farmers  up  around 
Bay  City.  They  ran  it  for  several  years  on  a  capital  of  $350,000,  and 
ran  the  factory  mto  debt  year  after  year,  until  nnalty  they  went  into 
Bay  City  and  asked  several  of  the  capitaUsts  of  Bay  City  if  thev 
would  not  buy  them  out.  They  made  an  investigation,  and  saicl: 
^'Yes,  we  will." 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  entire  beet  industry  was  in  that  condition  all 
over  the  country,  from  an  economical  standpoint,  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  consumer,  and  possiblv  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
who  manufacture  the  sugar,  it  would  be  a  very  ideal  condition,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  If  the  factories  were  owned  by  the  farmers  in  the  field, 
it  would  be  a  very  good  idea,  I  think;  but  I  do  not  think  they  can 
handle  it  as  weU  as  men  who  have  the  capital  and  know  how  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  mean  to  have  separate  factories  owned  by  separate 
men  in  one  county  or  one  community,  and  in  the  adjoining  county 
let  another  set  of  men  put  their  money  into  a  factory,  and  then  you 
would  get  good  results,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  suppose  you  had  a  large  refining  institution  that 
handled  a  great  deal  of  the  refining,  say  90  per  cent  of  it,  and  they 
dipped  in  here  and  there  in  the  beet-sugar  business  with  from  35  to 
60  per  cent  of  that  interest,  it  would  look  as  though  they  would  be 
getting  themselves  into  a  position  to  handle  it  pretty  well,  would 
It  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Most  assuredly  it  would;  that  is,  you  mean  they  could 
handle  the  prices  and  do  as  they  please  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  there  is  no  question  about  anything 
of  that  sort.  If  they  controlled  it  and  had  all  these  factories  under 
their  control,  they  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  Has  not  that  been  the  impression  of  the  American 
people  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  it  is,  and  it  is  a  bad  impression,  1 
think.     It  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  the  records  show  they  really  do  control  90  per  cent 
of  the  sugar  produced  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
situation,  would  it  ? 
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Mr.  Allen.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  probably  30  factories  con 
trolled  by  that  kind  of  a  control,  and  the  other  factories,  some  40 
factories,  as  I  understand  it,  are  independent. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Your  view  of  the  situation  is,  notwithstanding  what 
the  cost  might  be  to  the  consumer  of  the  completed  product,  they 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  it  for  the  benefit  of  helping  the 
few  struggUng  sugar-beet  factories;  is  that  the  view  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  My  view  is  this:  If  we  can  develop  the  sugar  business 
of  the  United  States  as  it  should  be  developed,  we  should  not  bor- 
row one  dollar  of  sugar  in  Europe  or  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and 
we  should  raise  our  own  sugar  just  the  same  as  we  raise  our  own  com, 
and  we  should  not  be  under  the  domination  of  the  sugar  factories  on 
the  refiners  on  the  coast.     That  is  exactly  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  vou  one  question  rig:ht  there.  You 
would  entertain  that  view  regardless  of  the  price  at  which  they  furnish 
the  sugar  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  if  we  will  put  the  right  number  of  factories  in 
there,  if  we  get  factories  enough  to  supply  our  own  demand,  and  if  we 
will  educate  the  farmers  so  they  will  grow  18  per  cent  beets  and  get  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  we  can  lessen  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  very 
materially  over  what  it  is  now  in  spite  of  the  low  cost  of  labor  in 
Europe,  which  we  are  competing  with  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  can  do  that,  why  keep  up  this  tariff  wall  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  say  we  can  not  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman,  i  ou  want  this  protection  a  Uttle  longer  while  you 
are  getting  ready  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  All  the  beet  grower  would  ask  is  that  we  be  protected 
against  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  fields  in  this  country 
and  what  it  is  in  Europe,  for  instance.  That  is  all,  and  we  do  not 
ask  a  thing  more. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  hold  out  any  hope  to  us  that  a^  any  time 
in  the  near  future  or  in  the  remote  future,  if  we  do  that  for  you,  vou 
will  be  able  to  give  us  sugar  anything  Uke  as  cheap  as  we  could  buy 
it  but  for  this  protection? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  is  the  opinion  I  have,  and  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  from  my  studies  of  the  sugar  situation.  If  you  will  give 
us,  say,  15  years,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  that,  and  you  can  take 
your  tariff  off  of  sugar,  and  we  will  not  care  a  continental.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  if  you  will  give  us  15  years  you  won't  have  any 
tariff  on  sugar,  because  we  will  furnish  the  sugar  in  this  countiy. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tariff  will  not  do  us  any  good  as  a  revenue 
measure? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir.  That  is  my  position,  because  this  business 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  it 
down  for  the  last  10  years  is  simply  this  continual  agitation  of  taking 
tJie  tariff  off  of  sugar.  For  instance,  I  was  in  Toledo  just  the-  other 
day,  and  I  was  in  a  meeting  of  parties  trying  to  get  some  men  to 
put  some  money  in  this  factory  in  Toledo.  The  very  first  question 
they  asked  was  now  about  the  tariff.  We  do  not  want  to  go  in  it  on 
account  of  the  tariff.  We  are  up  against  the  tariff  agitation  all  the 
time.  I  have  a  friend  in  Mississippi,  in  fact  mv  own  brother,  and 
he  has  a  lot  of  friends  who  were  already  to  build  a  factory  in  Mississippi 
and  this  agitation  about  the  sugar  tariff  just  simply  stopped  it. 
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The  Chaibman.  Is  that  conidition  peoufiar  to  the  sugar  industry? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  a  trouble,  if  you  call  it  a  trouble,  inher* 
ent  to  all  classes  of  businesis  that  reap  a  benefit  from  protective  duties; 
and  eveiy  time  people  talk  about  lowering  or  raising  the  duties,  does 
it  not  necessarily  affect  every  busmess  interest  m  this  coimtry, 
sugar,  or  steel,  or  cotton^  or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably;  but  you  were  aridn^  me  what 
chance  we  would  have  of  ever  having  any  relief,  as  you  daimed,  and 
I  was  explaining  to  you  that  if  you  gave  us  15  years  without  any 
agitation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  not  that  absolutely  impossible! 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  period  of  16  years  when 
there  was  not  anv  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  want  to  be  treated  in  the  United  States  and 
ought  to  be  treated  just  the  same  as  Germany  and  Russia  and 
France  are  treating  their  people.  They  are  using  every  means  they 
can  and  doing  everything  they  can  to  increase  the  yield  of  sugar. 
They  are  doing  everything  to  mcrease  the  yield  of  sugar  beets,  not 
because  of  the  sugar  so  much,  but  because  it  has  revolutionised  the 
agriculture  of  those  countries. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  Great  Britain's  policy  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Great  Britain  is  starting  to  establish  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Protection  on  West  Indian  sugar,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  protection  is. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  got  any  protection  ? 

ib,  Allen.  Thev  are  a  tempting  at  the  present  time  to  estabiliab 
some  factories  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  trying  to  do  that  with  the  help  of  tariff 
laws? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about. 

The  Chairman.  Weil,  that  is  a  very  important  feature.  You  seon 
to  have  made  a  wide  investigation  of  the  sugar  industry.  Do  you 
not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  proposition  is  not  seriously 
advanced  in  Great  Britain  at  present — as  far  as  you  know — that  there 
should  be  any  tax  on  sugar  produced  in  the  West  Indian  colonies, 
for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  what  their  ideas  are. 

The  Chairman.  So  they  have  not  adopted  that  policy  in  England. 

Mr,  Allen.  That  is  probably  true;  I  do  not  know.  But  1  am 
speaking  more  particularly  of  Germany,  and  Germany  has  increased 
her  agricultural  production  wonderfully  in  the  last  25  or  SO  years. 

Mr.  Malby.  Outside  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  period  of  time,  you  say  t 

Mi,  Allen.  I  do  not  quite  know  the  numoer  of  years  back,  but  say 
the  last  60  or  100  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  German  situation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  much,  onlv  as  I  have  read  about  it  in  these 
different  papers  and  magazines  ana  in  the  speeches  of  Prof.  Hopkins. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  over  there. 
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The  Chairman.  For  instance,  do  you  know  how  long  it  took  Ger- 
many to  reach  a  production  equal  to  her  home  consumption  1 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not.    I  am  not  posted  on  that  subjeet.    They 
protect  their  sugar,  though,  do  they  not  ? 
-    The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  Russia  protects  her  sugar,  does  she  not? 

The  Chairman.  Russia  protects  it  and  fixes  a  maximum  price,  too. 
They  also  protect  the  consumsv.  Would  you  advocate  that  for 
America  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  W«11,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  could  be  done  or 
not.    I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  you  had  any 
knowledge  as  to  how  much  the  German  consumer  suffered  while  they 
were  protecting  this  industry. 

•    Mr.  Allen.  All  I  was  figuring  on  was  the  increase  in  agricultuFal  pro- 
duction in  Germaaiy. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  anything  else  eoccept  sugar? 

Mr.  Allen.  On  all  the  other  products,  on  account  of  the  protection. 

The  Chairman.  Your  information  on  that  subject  comes  entirely 
from  magazine  articles  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  read  quite  a  number  of  articles  of  Prof. 
Hopkins,  of  Illinois,  and  I  have  got  most  of  that  information  from 
the  sugar  experiment  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  over  there  ?  I  am  not  asking 
this  to  discredit  vour  testimony  at  all,  but  simply  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Allen.  No:  I  have  never  been  over  there  myself.  I  have 
never  made  any  personal  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  im  examination  of  Uie  ques- 
tion of  how  the  price  of  refined  sugar  varies  to  the  consumer  thereof 
as  the  protection  is  increased  or  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  I  have  never  made  such  an  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  c^^uestion,  because  I  want 
to  see  what  is  exactly  and  candidly  your  point  of  view:  Suppose  it 
were  demonstrated  in  Germany,  for  instance,  that  beet  sugar  can  be 
produced  at  2  cents  a  pound,  and  in  this  countrv  it  can  not  be  pro- 
duced under  4  cents,  we  will  sajr,  would  you  think,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can producer  could  at  some  time  hope  to  put  the  article  down  to 
somewhere  near  the  foreign  price,  we  should  continue  carrying  this 
burden  indefinitely  on  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  the  American  producer  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  ycni  say  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly. 

The  CThairman.  I  was  not  here  when  you  were  examined  originally; 
you  are  not  a  sugar  manufacturer,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  any  sugar  factory. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  beet  grower? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the  beet  growers  have  given  us 
the  impression,  if  they  have  not  made  the  precise  statement,  that 
they  could  produce  sugar  that  cheaply,  provided  the  factories  gave 
the  farmer  a  little  less  for  his  beets. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  think  we  could  do  that  if  our  farmers  were 
educated  to  raise  sugar  beets  as  they  ought  to  raise  them. 
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The  Chairman.  You  think  after  awhile  the  fanners  could  stand  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  you  could  take  the  tariff  off  of  sugar 
in  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  15  years? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  10  or  15  years;  but  the  fanner  has  to  be  educated. 

The  Chairman.  Educated  how  to  cultivate  the  land  t 

Mr.  Allen.  How  to  handle  the  land,  how  to  plough,  how  to  raise 
the  crops.     That  is  exactly  my  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  tried  mv  beat  to  get  all  the  beet-^ugar  factory  men 
to  fix  a  time  in  the  future  wnen  we  could  hope  to  relieve  the  consumer 
and  they  would  not  state  any  definite  time.  They  said  we  would  have 
to  appeal  to  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Hardwick,  that  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  state,  for 
this  reason:  The  increased  use  of  sugar  every  year  is  very  immense  in 
this  country.  It  will  take  ten  times  as  many  factories  to  keep  up  with 
the  increased  use. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  more  than  that.  Have  you  compared  the 
total  production  of  all  the  beet-sugar  factories  in  the  country  with  the 
capacity  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.'s  largest  plant,  the  Have- 
meyers  &  Elder  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Tney  are  refiners. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  have  you  compared  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  do  not  begin  to  make  as  near  as  much  sugar  as 
they  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture  as  much  sugar  as  that 
one  plant  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  but  give  us  time  and  we  will  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  will  take  too  many  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Especially  if  you  do  not  have  any  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  suppose,  with  a  democratic  form  of 
government^  we  will  ever  have  a  penod  of  time  when  there  will  be  no 
tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Kaeer.  Mr.  Alien,  the  witnesses  are  always  referring  to  the 
conditions  in  Germany.  Their  conditions  as  to  raising  beets  are  quite 
ideal,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  At  least  I  know  they  have 
used  that  land  over  there  for,  say,  2,000  years,  and  they  have  land 
that  is  not  equal  to  our  land  in  productivity;  but  they  raise  a  larger 
number  of  beets  to  the  acre  and  more  sugar  to  the  acre  than  we  do. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  If  we  raised  in  proportion  the 
same  amount  of  sugar  to  the  acre  that  they  do  over  there,  1  believe  in 
spite  of  their  low-priced  labor  we  could  beat  them  entirely  and  take 
tne  tariff  off.  .  It  takes  Americans  to  do  things,  and  I  think  American 
ingenuitj  and  American  work  would  change  those  things.  As  an 
illustration,  I  will  give  you  this  one  idea:  U  costs  us  $18  acre,  as  I 
told  you,  to  do  this  nand  work.  In  that  hand  labor  there  is  the  lifting 
and  the  topping  of  the  beets,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  they 
charge  $9  an  acre  for  that.  Now,  American  ingenuity  is  going  to  stop 
that.  In  fact,  we  think  we  have  got  something  in  our  section  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time — an  instrument — that  will  reduce  the 
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price  of  that  labor,  and  instead  of  being  $9  an  acre  it  will  not  be  over 
$2  an  acre. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  will  do  it  by  machinery  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  Then  if  American  ingenuity  can  develop  a 
beet  that  will  have  only  one  ^erm  to  a  seed,  we  will  wipe  out  the  rest  of 
it,  and  that  is  what  will  be  done;  but  there  will  be  no  chance  of  going 
on  with  this  development  at  all,  and  people  will  not  put  their  money 
into  a  sugar  factory,  just  as  I  explained  to  you  about  these  two 
instances  that  have  come  before  me,  when  there  is  this  eternal  agita* 
tion  and  a  fear  their  money  is  going  to  be  lost  if  put  into  these  factories. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  The  farmer  would  not  lose  anything  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  farmer  would  lose  the  entire  thmg.  He  would  not 
be  able  to  raise  any  beets. 

Mr.  Kaker.  But  he  has  his  land  and  can  put  it  in  com  and  still  get 
a  fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  invested  in  his  land } 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true,  but  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  in  our  county  in  one  year  on  account  of  that  sugar 
factory  there  has  been  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  sugar  factory  did  it  alone  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly.  I  wul  give  you  an  instance  of  it. 
I  have  a  friend  by  the  name  of  David  Meek,  and  several  years  ago  he 
offered  his  land  for  $110  an  acre,  and  came  very  near  selling  it.  The 
other  day  he  was  in  our  office,  and  I  said:  ^'Dave,  I  have  been  telling 
the  fellows  over  the  county  that  you  have  handled  all  your  land  in 
beets;  that  is,  in  rotation,  and  that  they  could  not  find  a  cleaner  or 
a  more  productive  farm  than  you  have  got."  I  said:  ^*Am  I  right 
about  that?"  He  said:  '*Yes;  you  are  right,  excepting  one  thing. 
There  are  5  acres  I  have  not  put  in  beets  yet."  I  said:  ''What  oo 
you  value  your  land  at?"  He  said:  *'I  would  not  sell  it  to-day  for 
$200  an  acre."  That  is  a  direct  result  of  sugar  development  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  think  the  cost  of  production  in  Germany  and  the 
cost  here  is  a  very  material  thing  to  consider,  so  far  as  the  sugar-beet 
farmers  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  As  close  an  investigation  as  I  can  make  of  it,  the  cost 
of  our  labor  is  $18  an  acre,  and  over  there  it  is  $6.40  for  the  same  work. 
According  to  the  investigation  I  have  made  among  these  hunkies, 
as  we  can  them,  they  get  from  20  to  60  cents  a  day  over  there,  while 
they  will  make  from  $2  to  $3  a  day  here.  They  come  and  deposit 
in  the  bank  with  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  So  you  catch  them  going  and  coming  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  catch  their  deposits  until  they  want  to  send  them  to 
Europe  to  bring  over  their  families  or  go  back  themselves.  I  have 
known  the  men  to  come  over  here  and  make  eight  or  nine  hundred 
dollars  and  then  go  out  and  rent  a  farm. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  chairman  a  few  minutes  ago,  in  speaking  of  tariff 
agitation,  said  it  affected  your  values  whether  the  agitation  was  for  a 
lower  tariflF  or  a  higher  tariff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation 
affects  values  in  a  different  direction,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Agitation  for  a  lower  tariff  generally  lowers  values, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Either  lowers  values  or  stops  the  people  from  putting 
money  into  a  factory. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  increase  in  the  tariff  rates  in  the  Dingley  tariff 
law  of  1897  did  not  depreciate  the  value  of  any  property  in  your 
neighborhood,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  FoRDHEY.  Now,  Mr.  Allen,  the  chairman  made  quite  a  strong 
point  of  this  question  which  he  asked  you,  that  no  matter  what  the 
result  to  the  consumer  might  be  as  to  the  high  cost  of  sugM*,  you 
would  advocate  the  production  of  beets  at  home.  Now,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  you  think  it  would  be  but  a  short  time  before  we 
could  produce  all  our  sugar  at  home,  and  could  produce  it  at  a  lower 
price,  and  we  could  afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  a  while  f 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  so;  ves,  sir.  Mjr  investigation  has  been  this 
way,  that  the  cost  of  sugar  has  lessened  in  value  over  a  term  of  years, 
while  other  products  have  gone  up  in  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  think  you  stated  that  last  fall,  in  Aujgiist  and  Sep- 
tember, at  tlie  time  abnormally  high  prices  were  prevaiUng  for  reiined 
sugar  in  New  York,  when  your  oomestic  crop  came  on  the  market 
the  price  dropped  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  question  of  that.  It  dropped  to  us  at 
retail  th<N:«. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  the  domestic  crop  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  reduction  in  price? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do,  most  assuredly;  and  T  tliink  the  price  will  go  up 
when  the  domestic  product  is  gone. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tinkering  with  our  tariff  laws  always  causes 
unsettled  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  causes  capital  to  become  timid  in  investment, 
does  it  not  I 

Mr.  Allen.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Allen,  the  question  was  asked  you  about  how 
long  it  would  take  to  reduce  the  price  or  the  cost  of  refined  sugar  and 
beet  sugar  in  this  coimtry  to  a  point  where  we  could  stanid  free  trade, 
and  you  said  16  years,  i  ou  mean  15  years  if  they  wHl  give  us  some 
settled  policy  and  stop  any  tariff  agitation  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  in  the  record  a  statement  made  by  the 
Michigan  Sugar  Co.  that  in  the  past  six  years  diat  company  has 
reduced  the  cost  of  production  68.2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  I 
state  tliat  to  you  as  bearing  out  your  contention. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  state  it  for  thk  reason:  When  Cuban  reciprocity 
was  agitated  in  1901,  1902,  and  1903  the  sugar-beet  men  took  that 
position  at  that  time,  that  if  let  alone  until  we  became  more  skilled 
m  the  industry  and  utilized  the  by-products,  which  at  that  time 
were  being  thrown  a\eay,  we  could  produce  sugar  at  a  less  price. 
The  statement  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  bears  out  the  statements 
presented  at  that  time. 

Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  but  that  we  have  reached  the 
highest  state  or  cultivation  and  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  just  begun,  so  far  as  oui  section  of  the 
country  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBT.  It  is  my  recollection,  in  Germany,  when  this  industry 
first  started  they  produced  9  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  with  9  per  cent 
sugar.  I  had  in  my  hands  last  evening  a  report  from  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  showing  that  the  production  of  beets  last  year  was 
10.99  tons  per  acre  in  Oermany  in  1910,  and  the  percentage  of  sugar 
averaged  17.63  per  cent.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  reason  wny 
we  should  not  attain  as  high  a  standard  of  cultivation  in  this  country 
as  they  have  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  we  ought  to  obtain  a  higher  one,  simply  for 
this  reason:  Our  land  is  newer,  and  there  is  more  fertility  in  the  soil 
to  produce  the  beets;  but  we  must  teach  the  farmers  how  to  do  it; 
that  ia  the  main  thing  and  that  is  what  takes  time. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  we  must  teach  our  farmers  by  getting  Japs  and 
Hindus) 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir,  not  by  a  good  deal ;  but  by  getting  more  sugar 
factories  in  our  country.  Do  you  know  of  a  concern  that  goes  out  to 
buy  anything  from  the  farmer  and  tries  to  teach  him  how  to  raise 
the  crop  i  It  is  the  only  thing  I  know  of  that  does  it,  unless  it  is  the 
onion  raiser.  They  keep  men  on  purpose  to  teach  the  farmers  how 
to  raise  sugar  beets,  how  to  farm.  In  fact,  I  consider  that  factory  at 
Paulding  of  more  benefit  to  our  community  of  farmers  than  I  do  our 
experiment  station,  and  when  I  say  that  1  want  to  say  I  have  been 
very  closely  connected  with  the  experiment  station. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  We  have  farmers'  institutes  from  the  university  that 
travel  all  over  the  country,  and  we  are  demonstrating  the  proper  way 
of  engaging  in  agriculture  in  all  its  various  phases,  and  also  trying  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  at  our  hi?h  schools  in  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  ha.ve  that  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  streets 
and  put  them  into  school  and  make  good  citizens,  so  they  can  go  on 
tlie  farm. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  will  go  you  one  better  than  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  I  hope  you  can. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  a  college  of  agriculture  in  our  State  using 
every  means  they  possibly  can  to  teach  wie  young  fellows  how  to  farm. 
In  addition  to  that  we  have  a  law  in  our  State  compelling  tlie  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  an 
extension  school  in  our  State — and,  by  the  way,  I  was  the  founder  of 
that  extension  school — in  which  the  professors  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture go  out  into  the  different  cities  and  different  towns  or  our  State 
and  stay  for  a  week  and  teach  and  instruct  not  only  the  children  but 
the  older  people  how  to  do  things.  In  addition  to  all  that,  we  have 
taken  the  exhibit  that  is  made  up  by  the  college  of  agriculture,  put 
it  on  a  car,  and  we  are  showing  that  in  the  winter  time  all  over  the 
State,  for  the  purpose  of  teachmg  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Raker.  Wnat  I  wanted  to  Know  is :  Do  we  not  miss  the  mark  all 
the  time  when  we  simply  educate  the  Americans  to  domineer  and  boss 
some  other  fellow,  instead  of  having  the  man  who  goes  right  out  in 
the  field  and  hoes  the  beets,  tops  them,  and  tends  to  them,  and  is  able 
to  take  it  all  along  the  line  until  it  gets  into  the  factory.  We  ought  to 
educate  our  boys  and  girls  to  do  that  work  and  not  have  Japs  and 
Hindus  and  Mexicans  to  do  the  little,  hard  work.  In  other  words, 
we  should  teach  them  to  work  with  their  hands  as  well  as  their  brains. 
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Mr.  Allen.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  put  our  boys  and  girls  out 
into  the  fields  and  .have  them  ao  a  horse's  work? 

Mr.  Rakbr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  I  want  them  to  do  the  good,  honest  labor  like  our 
fathers  used  to  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  want  to  teach  them  is  to  do  their  work  but  put 
more  brains  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  do  not  want  to  establish  an  aristocratic  class  in 
this  country  composed  of  a  few  who  will  boss  all  the  rest  who  do  the 
manual  labor  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  not  that  what  the  result  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  main  thing  about  farming  in  this  country  to-day 
is  not  to  do  the  work  with  your  hands  but  to  do  it  with  your  brains, 
with  machineiy. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  is  the  trouble  with  this  country. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  is  the  improvement  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Kaker.  The  farmer  wants  to  get  some  piece  of  machinery  and 
then  sit  in  the  sliade  with  a  canopy  over  hun  and  do  his  farming. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want.  If  you  want  to  do  the 
work  the  other  way,  you  want  to  go  back  to  when  we  used  to  use  the 
scythe  to  cut  our  grain.  How  much  would  you  pay  for  your  wheat 
if  that  was  the  case  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  No;  we  do  not  want^to  return  to  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  the  same  thing  exactly.  I  want  to  see  inven- 
tions made  in  this  country  by  which  we  can  take,  for  instance,  sugar 
beets  and  raise  them  out  of  the  ground  and  top  them  and  also  put 
them  in  the  ground  with  machinery,  so  we  won't  have  to  use  tnat 
hand  labor.  The  sooner  we  can  do  that  the  less  the  sugar  is  going  to 
cost  us. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  know  that  on  the  farm  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  farm  work  which  the  human  hand  must  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  more  you  improve  the  machinery  and  the 
appliances  the  better  brain  you  ^ve  tne  brain  who  has  to  do  that 
work,  and  you  ought  not  to  estabhsh  a  class  simply  to  sit  up  and  boss 
the  other  fellow,  but  should  teach  them  to  get  down  and  do  the 
manual  labor. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  By  virtue  of  educating  our  boys  and  our  girls  in  the 
idea  they  should  not  do  any  manual  work  and  permitting  the  for- 
eigners to  do  all,  the  Japs,  the  Hindus,  and  the  Mexicans,  are  we  not 
doing  something  that  will  do  them  more  harm  than  the  few  dollars 
we  may  lose  by  handling  our  sugar  beets  as  we  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Allen  .'^  There  is  no  labor  as  good  as  educated  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Allen.  For  instance,  if  I  could  go  to  work  and  get  college 
professors,  doctors,  and  lawyers,  or  even  Members  of  Congress,  down 
m  my  beet  fields,  I  believe  I  could  get  better  results  than  I  can  with 
hunky  labor. 

Mr.  Raker.  Well,  liere  is  one  who  can  hoe  right  beside  you  and 
pull  as  many  beets  as  the  other  fellow. 
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Mr.  Allen.  But  you  won't. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  bet  I  do. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  you  won't  as  long  as  you  can  use  your  brain  to 
do  other  work  or  get  something  else  to  do.  That  is  common  sense. 
You  won't  do  it,  and  I  won't  do  it,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  want  to  convey  this  idea  to  you,  because  I  tliink  it 
is  the  proper  one.  It  was  only  by  virtue  of  being  able  to  pull  the 
weeds  out  on  the  farm  and  to  work  Independently  that  I  was  able  to 
come  to  Ciongress. 

Mr.  Aijlen.  That  might  possibly  all  be  true. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  if  it  had  been  that  one  man  could  sit  on  the  fence 
in  the  shade  and  keep  me  working  on  one  tract  of  land  so  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  school  or  become  a  citizen  here  and  participated  in  Gov- 
ernmental affairs,  I  would  be  there  yet  doing  just  like  the  other  fel- 
lows. We  want  a  citizenship  where  any  man  may  have  the  opportu- 
nity and  have  the  education  and  so  we  will  not  nave  a  class  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  no  (][uestion  about  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  any  busmess  that  will  establish  classes  is  a  detri- 
ment to  this  country  and  ought  to  be  wii>ed  out.  If  that  injures 
some  particular  men  in  that  particular  business,  let  them  suffer  for 
the  time  being.     The  manhood  is  above  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Allen.  Unquestionably  that  is  true.  There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  And  are  we  not  going  too  far  in  the  sugar  business  1 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  keeping  the 
boys  on  the  farm,  and  that  was  one  of  the  things  discussed  at  the  con- 
vention at  Kansas  City  this  year.  It  was  not  expected  to  come  up, 
but  it  came  up  all  through  that  convention,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  could  be  done. 

The  Chaibman.  What  convention  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  conservation  congress.  That  matter  was  not 
expected  to  come  up.  You  can  not  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm  if  you 
are  going  to  make  a  horse  out  of  him. 

lifr.  Rakeb.  But,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  give  the  boy  on  the  farm 
the  piano,  if  you  will  give  him  the  automobile  and  show  him  a  good 
time,  and  if  you  will  give  him  some  consideration  and  have  him 
invite  his  company  out  to  see  him  on  the  farm,  instead  of  attending 
altogether  to  your  stallion  or  vour  bull  or  something  else,  you  will 
keep  your  boy  on  the  farm  and  he  will  become  an  important  part  of 
this  development. 

Mr.  Allen.  Undoubtedly,  and  vou  will  attain  that  by  education. 
But  you  do  not  want  to  educate  him  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  and  weed  a  beet  patch. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  Will  it  hurt  him  to  get  down  on  his  knees  and  weed  a 
beet  patch) 

Mr.  Allen.  Our  bovs  don't  do  that,  because  they  are  using  their 
brains  in  doing  the  other  things. 

Mr.  Rakeb.  You  can  not  build  up  the  American  manhood  unless 
you  get  down  to  the  ground  and  build  up. 
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Mr.  Allen.  Unjjuestionably  that  is  true,  and  that  ifi  what  our  bojs 
are  doing.  That  is  why  we  want  to  send  them  to  college  and  Uiat  is 
what  they  are  doin^. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  W&.  Allen,  I  saw  last  summer  a  farmer  cultivating 
corn  with  a  two^horse  cultivator  with  a  canopy  ovw  him  r^Mlii^  a 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  go  you  one  better  by  telttng  of  a  farmer  with  an 
overcoat  on  him  to  keep  from  getting  cold. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Mr.  AOen,  this  discussion  seems  to  have  taken  a  tar- 
iff rangO;  at  least  it  seems  so  to  me  since  I  came  in,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  this  question :  Coidd  you  stand  any  cut  in  the  present  rate  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  if  it  cuts  the  price  of  beets,  no;  and  I  mH  tell  you 
why.  Because  the  minute  you  cut  the  price  of  beets  in  our  county, 
that  means  our  farmers  will  go  back  to  raising  cora.  We  are  going  to 
raise  there  whatever  it  is  that  pays  the  best.  That  is  himMA  nature 
everywhere.  If  they  can  raise  corn  better  than  beets  and  make  more 
money,  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do,  unquestionably.  Now,  if 
we  can  find  some  other  product  in  our  section  of  the  country  that  will 
make  more  money  for  tne  farmers  than  beets,  that  is  the  thin^  I  am 
^oing  to  look  for.  I  have  no  interest  in  the  sugar  factory.  All  my 
mterest  is  simply  to  help  the  farmer.  All  my  interest  is  with  the 
farmer,  simply  because  I  am  a  business  man  and  a  farmer,  and  the 
better  off  they  are  the  better  off  I  am. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Now,  I  was  asking  the  question  of  you  as  a  practical 
man,  whether  or  not  the  beet  interests  can  stand  any  cut  in  the  pres^it 
rate.  You  answer:  '*If  it  outs  the  price  of  beets,  no."  That  is  your 
answer,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Of  course,  that  is  not  very  definite  to  me.  Wliat  is 
your  idea  about  a  cut  in  the  price  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  mean  is  this:  There  is  competition  between 
beets  and  corn  with  us.  We  are  great  raisers  of  com,  and  if  you  get 
the  price  of  beets  to  such  a  point  that  it  makes  more  for  our  farmers 
to  raise  corn,  they  are  going  to  raise  corn.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
In  fact,  when  we  first  started  that  sugar  factory  there  the  Continental 
Sugar  Co.  fought  us  tooth  and  nail.  They  are  the  trust.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind  for  the  trust,  not  a  bit.  I  am  glad  enough  to  get  them 
out  of  business.  They  said  we  could  not  put  a  su^ar  factjory  in  our 
section  of  the  country  simply  because  the  competition  with  com  was 
too  much.  Now,  we  demonstrated  the  fact  that  that  was  not  true. 
Now,  what  it  will  be  in  the  future,  I  do  not  know.  It  d^ends  upon 
the  price  of  the  corn,  and  it  depends  upon  the  price  of  any  other 

froduct.  .  For  instance,  we  are  investigating  the  raising  of  beans, 
f  we  can  raise  beans  and  make  more  money  than  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  tliat  is  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Undoubtedly:  that  is  common  sense. 

Mr.  Allen.  Wo  are  going  to  raise  the  thing  that  is  best  for  our 
section  of  tlie  country. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Tliey  arc  going  to  raise  tliat  out  of  which  they  can 
make  the  most  money,  but  I  have  been  impressed  throughout  these 
hearings — and,  bv  the  way,  I  think  it  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  not  askecl  many  questions  touching  the  tariff  phase  of  this 
matter,  because  I  have  really  thought  that  a  matter  this  committee 
had  nothing  to  do  with — but  I  have  been  impressed  with  this  idea, 
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that  the  beet  crop  in  the  sections  in  which  it  can  be  raised  is  the  most 
valuable  crop,  viewing  it  from  various  angles,  that  can  bo  raised, 
including  its  value  to  the  lands  themselves  on  which  the  beets  are 
raisad,  and  I  have  wondered  why  it  should  be  inaisted  so  strongly 
a  tariff  ought  to  be  maintained  to  enable  them  to  raise  the  very  best 
crop  they  can  raise. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  we  make  considerable  mon^  raising  beets. 
but  our  main  advantage — this  is  simply  the  experience  I  have  found 
in  the  la&t  five  years,  and  also  from  what  I  have  observed — the  greatest 
advantage  in  raising  beets  is  not  in  the  amount  of  tons  per  acre  nor  the 
price  we  ^et;  it  is  the  increased  value  of  the  product  coming  after- 
wards which  makes  our  land  that  much  more  valuable. 

Mr.  Gakrett.  Precisely  that. 

Mr.  Allsk.  In  other  words,  we  can  raise  more  product  to  the  acre 
after  that  to  feed  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Allen.  Tliat  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  GAjaRETT.  That  is  the  impression  I  have  gotten  throughout 
these  hearings. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  imi^uestionably  so  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Gabrett.  And  in  all  the  sections  where  they  can  grow  beets. 
Now,  that  b^ng  true,  and  it  b^ng  such  a  valuaole  crop  for  that 
reason,  leaving  out  every  other  consideration,  why  would  it  not  pay 
them  to  raise  beets  without  a  tariff  f 

Mr.  Alubn.  You  convince  the  farmers  to  accept  a  lower  price  for 
beets,  will  you  1  Just  try  it  once.  It  is  a  question  of  competition 
with  other  products,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  Garrett.  And  most  of  those  products  are  not  protected. 

Mr.  Allen.  Certainly  not;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  you  won't  need 
any  protection  on  this  crop  if  you  will  leave  it  alone  until  our  farmers 
know  how  to  grow  it  right,  x  ou  can  not  take  a  farmer  who  does  not 
know  anything,  I  mean  a  poor  f armer^  and  have  him  make  any  money 
out  of  beets.  He  can  not  do  it  to  save  his  neck.  He  wUl  lose  money 
year  after  year,  although  he  may  once  in  a  while  make  a  Uttle  money. 

Mr.  Garrett.  Laavmg  out  the  revenue  phases  of  the  tariff,  and 
iipon  the  idea  that  it  is  nothoused  now,  it  is  your  idea,  at  least  it  is 
the  logic  of  your  position,  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  this  condition 
by  law  than  by  throwing  the  farmer  upon  hia  own  resources  and  risk- 
ing his  judgment  and  discretion  to  engage  in  the  growing  of  this  most 
v^uabie  crop  that  can  be  grown  in  the  sections  where  the  climate 
suits  the  growing  of  beets  ? 

Mr.  Allen,  l^questionably  I  do,  until  the  farmer  is  educated  so 
he  can  raise  them  right. 

Mr.  Raker.  Th^n  having  experiment  stations  in  all  other  hues,  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  experiment  sta- 
tions of  its  own  at  each  one  of  these  locations  where  there  is  a  sugar 
factory,  so  that  the  farmers  would  get  education  as  well  as  get  the 
results  of  what  is  actually  in  their  oeets,  through  the  Government 
agency  ? 

Mr.  Allbn.  Unauestionably  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ana  if  it  is  a  fact  that  the  crop  is  the  most  valuable 
one,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  it  is  not,  the  Government  could  do  no 
better  service? 
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Mr.  Allen.  I  tliink  not.  I  will  say  this:  In  our  State  we  passed  a 
law  two  years  ago  allowing  any  county  in  our  State  to  put  in  an 
experiment  station,  and  our  county  was  the  first  county  in  the  State 
to  do  that,  and  the  superintendent  of  our  factory  told  me  this  sunmier 
that  in  10  years  we  would  be  an  authority  upon  sugar  beets  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  can  not  get  ahead  of  Calif ornia  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  we  are  going  to  try.  We  can  do  that  much. 
We  are  going  to  rush  vou  alon^any  way.  The  conditions  are  a  great 
deal  different  in  California.  We  can  not  raise  a  sugar  beet  vntn  the 
same  amount  of  suffar  in  it  that  they  can  out  there,  because,  for 
instance,  there  is  a  difference  in  climate. 

Mr.  Raker.  We  have  more  sweetness  in  our  climate. 

Mr.  Allen.  You  have  more  sunshine;  that  is  one  thing  that  causes 
the  sweetness.  We  hav6  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  our  section,  but 
our  trouble  is  in  having  the  cold  nights  in  the  fall  to  ripen  the  sugar 
beets.  The  sugar  beet  is  a  hothouse  plant.  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  developed  by  selection  over  a  large 
term  of  years.  The  original  beet  was  nothing  out  a  little  thing  about 
as  big  as  your  finger,  and  it  has  been  developed,  and  if  you  let  it  run 
back,  in  a  few  years  it  would  go  to  nothing.  It  is  a  question  of  con- 
tinual selection  all  the  time  year  after  year  that  keeps  our  beets  up 
to  the  point  they  are. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Alien,  Mr.  Garrett  spoke  to  you  a  few  minutes 
ago,  and  in  asking  tfbout  the  beet  crop  and  why  you  needed  more 
protection,  you  stated  that  you  raised  it  by  the  side  of  many  other 
crops  on  which  you  had  no  protection.  I  want  to  correct  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  there  is  an* article  produced  upon  your  farm  that 
has  not  adequate  protection.  For  instance,  potatoes  have  25  cents  a 
bushel  protection,  wheat  has  25  cents  per  bushel  protection;  your 
oats  have  15  cents  per  bushel  protection;  your  hay  has  $4  per  ton 
protection;  milk  has  2  cents  a  quart,  butter  so  much  per  pound,  eggs, 
6  cents  per  dozen,  and  everything  raised  on  your  farm  is  on  the  pro- 
tected list.  I  can  not  think  of  an  article  at  all  raised  on  the  farms 
in  this  country  that  is  not  protected,  except  cotton.  Do  you  know 
whether  that  is  true  or  not,  Mr.  Alien  ?  . 

Mr.  Allen.  I  knew  part  of  it  was  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Now  then,  as  to  the  class  of  labor:  Is  it  not  true 
that  your  small  beet  growers,  the  man  who  rais^  three  or  four  acres 
of  beets,  he  and  his  family  tends  that  crop  without  any  contract 
labor  at  all? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  your  contract  labor  is  employed  where  you 
have  a  crop  too  large  for  a  man  and  the  help  in  his  immediate  vicinity 
to  handle  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  my  friends,  a  farmer  there  named 
Arnold,  was  in  the  other  day,  and  he  said  he  attended  to  all  of  his 
work,  and  his  profits  this  year — he  included  his  labor — were  $90  an 
acre.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Fordney.  So  that  Americans  can  raise  the  crop  if  you  can  get 
the  American  labor,  but  greater  advantages  are  offerea  to  the  average 
American  laboring  man  somewhere  else,  and  that  takes  him  away 
from  the  farm ;  and  in  order  to  get  the  contract  work  on  your  farm 
done,  you  must  get  some  of  that  dass  of  labor  ? 
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Mr.  Raker.  You  could  pay  $3  a  day,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  told  the  farmers  on  the  agricultural  trains  and 
in  the  institute  that  the  reasons  we  got  this  hunky  labor,  or  the  labor 
from  the  cities,  were  two ;  one  was  the  lack  of  it  in  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  hard  time  in  our  section  of  the  country  to  get  labor  on 
the  farm;  in  fact,  so  hard  is  it  that  our  secretary  of  agnculture,  Mr. 
Saunders,  is  using  every  endeavor  he  can  to  form  a  department  to 
obtain  labor  for  the  farmers.  In  addition  to  that,  the  American 
farmer  will  not  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  weed  beets, 
for  the  same  reason  he  will  not  go  down  South  and  raise  cotton ;  he 
is  not  going  to  bend  his  back  to  do  it,  and  I  don't  blame  him.  I 
wouldn  t  do  it  when  I  can  get  it  done  by  somebody  else. 

TESTIM0F7  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  L.  BASS. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  give  us  your  full  name. 
Mr.  Bass.  William  Louis  liass. 
The  Chairman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  family  is  in  New  York.  My  business  as  a  rule  is  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  interested  to  any  extent  in  the  sugar 

industrv? 

Mr.  6ass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  interest?  Are  you  a  planter  or 
manufacturer,  or  what  interest  have  you  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  a  professional  sugar  maker,  sir;  a  sugar  producer. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  tnat  business  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Twentv-eight  years. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  sugar  planter  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Twenty-five  years;  owning  my  own  plantation,  23  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  in  the  business  of  producing  sugar  from 
cane  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Professionally. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  been  in  that  business  professionally 
for  28  vears  ? 

Mr.  liASS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  sugar  plantation  ? 

Mr,  Bass.  To  be  exact,  I  have  lust  sold  it,  on  the  8th  day  of 
November;  but  my  interests  are  still  involved. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  paid  you  all  the  mofiey  yet  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  plantation  on  which  you  spent  so 
many  years  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  S.  P.  de  Macoris,  Dominican  Republic. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  call  Santo  Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  What  is  its  extent,  without  trying  to  be  exact 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  largest  plantation  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  acres,  in  round  numbers  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  sale,  which  has  just  taken  place — sold  nearly  30,000 
acres. 
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The  Chairman.  You  plant  sugar  cane?  You  do  not  have  any 
beet  interests  ? 

Mr.  BaH8.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  refine  your  sugar  after  you  produced  it? 

Mr.  Ba8S.  I  was  prevented  from  so  doing. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  were  pre  vented,  from  doing  whatt 

Mr.  Ba66.  Prevented  from  producing  what  you  vrould  cail  refined 
sugar. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  By  the  tariff  as  it  stands  to-day  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  were  prevented  by  the  tariff  laws  of 
tlie  United  States  from  refining  your  own  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  particular  part  of  the  tariff  laws  operated 
in»  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Tlie  color  restrictions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  did  that  operate  to  prevent  you 
from  refining  your  own  sugar  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  To  answer  that  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee, 
as  I  have  seen  from  the  questions  asked  here  oy  the  members  of  the 
committee  they  did  not  thoroughly  understand  the  difference  between 
different  kinds  of  sugar,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  near  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  For  that  purpose  you  willp^mit  me  to  go  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  sugar  manufacturing.  I  said  I  ms  a  professional 
sugar  producer.  By  that  I  mean  I  go  where  nature  is  most  bountiful, 
and  my  aim  is  to  make  sugar  for  tne  least  amount  of  money  in  the 
world. 

The  CHAmMAN.  You  try  to  make  it  as  cheaf)  as  you  cant 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  before  the  committee  to  tell  them  the 
cheapest  you  can  make  sugar,  not  the  dearest.  You  folks  have 
more  or  less  of  an  idea  what  sugar  cane  is.  When  sugar  cane  stwts 
to  grow  it  has  veiy  little  juice  m  it;  by  and  by  it  has  a  little  juice 
and  a  little  sugar  in  it;  by  and  by  it  reaches  its  maturitv.  It  reaches 
maturity  anywhere  from  10  months  to  22  months*  I  Kave  just  had 
cane  24  feet  long,  24  months  old,  over  a  thousand  aoies  of  it.  Now, 
sugar  cane  has  no  sugar  in  it.  It  has  a  juice  whieh,  taken  at  the 
proper  moment,  vou  can  crystallize  and  get  tangible  commercial 
sugar  from.  If  tne  cane  is  too  green  you  will  not  get  much  crys- 
tauizable  sugar.  If  the  cane  has  passed  a  certain  ag<,  its  capacity 
for  the  liquor  to  crystallize  into  sugar  begins  to  decrease  very  rc4>idly, 
finally  it  evaporates,  and  the  stalk  itself  is  left  without  a  remnant  of 
anv  sign  of  sugar  in  it. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  has  the  stalk  got  to  remain  before  the 
sugar  departs  from  it,  after  it  is  ripe? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  can  hold  sugar  cane  30  months  and  stiU  have  it  all 
right  commercially;  that  is,  we  accept  it  from  the  farmers  as  good 
cane  30  months  old. 

I  first  want  to  describe  what  is  called  the  Muscovado  system  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  long  can  the  cane  stand  after  it  ripens  or 
after  it  has  been  cut  ? 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  said  30  months  old  from  the  time  it  is  planted.  You 
plant  the  seed  and  it  will  last  30  months. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  cut  it  you  have  to  take  the  juice  right 
awav? 

Mr.  Bass.  Please  do  not  anticipate  the  story. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  that  question  has  been  asked  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from  being  embarrassed  with 
it  just  now.  I  thought  I  explained  that  when  I  said  from  the  time 
you  planted  cane  the  cane  can  stand  30  months  and  still  I  will  take 
it  from  the  farmer  as  perfectly  good  cane,  without  deducting  or 
penalizing  him. 

Now,  in  the  olden  times,  when  they  had  crude  machinery  out  at 
the  front,  as  we  call  it;  that  is,  out  in  the  West  Indies,  where  there 
was  not  much  government  or  law  or  anything  else,  you  could  only 
take  kettles  ancl  very  crude  machinery.  At  firet  they  could  gnly  get 
a  very  little  extraction,  and  although  they,  had  slaves,  they  dia  not 
know  much  about  what  is  called  clarifying  the  juice.  Now,  the 
clarifying  of  the  juice  is  the  modem  part  that  has  come  into  the 
manufacture  of  sugar*  that  is,  it  takes  the  juice  and  by  properly 
treating  it  or  neutralizing  it,  you  get  the  maximum  amount  of 
crystals  out  of  the  juice  in  the  cane,  regardless  of  what  stage  of  ripe- 
ness the  cane  is  in.  Now,  the  Muscovado  system  took  the  jmce 
right  from  the  mills  and  immediately  put  it  in  a  series  of  open  kettles 
in  the  air.  There  was  no  eiTort  made  to  clear  this  stuff  or  to  neutralize 
any  acidity  or  anything  else.  The  liquor  was  then  boiled  from  kettle 
to  kettle,  and  finally  when  it  got  to  a  certain  consistency  it  was 
taken  and  drained  off,  and  then  it  was  put  into  vats,  long  wooden 
troughs,  we  will  say.  Now,  the  purpose  of  putting  it  in  the  long 
troughs  was  to  cool  it;  that  is,  a  big  trough  will  hold  10  different 
batches.  It  has  a  first  layer,  second  layer,  and  third  layer,  and  then 
finally  they  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  days  while  it  is  cooling  off  and 
crystallizing.  Then  it  is  afterwards  taken  and  put  in  hogsheads, 
and  these  hogsheads  are  left  to  drain  naturally.  Now,  alter  not 
having  cleared  first  in  what  we  caU  the  defecation  department  or 
clarification  department,  it  had  all  the  impunties  which  tended  to 
keep  it  from  crystallizing. 

Next  the  application  of  heat  also  tended  to  kill  these  properties 
for  crystallizing,  and  that  created  more  molasses.  Second^  as  the 
molasses  simply  drained  off  of  the  stuff  without  any  mechanical 
assistance,  the  separation  of  the  liquor  from  the  crystal  was  very 
imperfect;  in  fact,  the  sugar  sort  of  made  itself.  When  the  cane 
was  ripe  it  so  happened  tnat  this  process  produced  nevertheless  a 
great  deal  of  su^ar;  but  if  the  cane  was  young  or  if  the  cane  was  a 
product  of  new  land,  w^here  it  had  what  we  call  gum,  or  if  the  cane 
was  overripe  you  could  pass  it  through  this  process  and  get  very 
little,  if  any,  crystals.  It  would  pretty  nearly  all  turn  into  molasses. 
In  the  course  of  time  Englishmen  came  into  the  West  Indies  and 
Dr»  Shier  taught  the  people  how  to  take  this  first  juice  and  by  the 
addition  of  a  uttle  lime  and  settling  and  the  appUcation  of  heat  one 
could  take  a  muddy  mass  of  Uquor  and  gradually  it  would  be  just 
like  clarified  wine.  Lime  is  the  thing  used  to  arrest  the  acidity.  In 
handling  the  cane  it  gets  crunched,  broken,  and  any  time  it  is  bruised 
it  immediately  begins  to  acidify.  This  acidification  tends  to  inter- 
fere with  the  capacity  for  getting  crystals  out  of  the  juice. 
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Now,  in  order  to  arrest  this  acidity — we  do  not  know  how  much 
the  acidity  is  changing,  so  you  have  to  experiment  as  you  go  along-^ 
it  is  customary  to  put  this  liquor  into  different  kettles,  and  thm  you 
appljT  so  much  lime.  We  do  this  either  under  the  guidance  of  a 
chemist  or  without  the  guidance  of  a  chemist.  We  apply  the  lime  to 
the  point  of  kiUing  the  acidity,  and  then  afterwards,  when  it  is  boOed, 
it  immediately  takes  on  what  we  call  color,  and  begins  to  ^ve  color 
to  the  molasses.  If  we  did  not  put  in  enough  lime  tne  acidity  would 
continue  on  through  and  prevent  the  cr^allization  taking  jdaee 
later.  If  you  put  in  too  much  lime  that  lime  in  the  course  of  concen- 
tration becomes  precipitated  up  against  your  heating  surface  and 
kills  the  efficiency  of  your  evaporating  apparatus.  The  art  of  clarifi- 
oationi  therefore,  is  to  know  how  to  apply  in  different  instances  with 
an  e^aet  nicety  just  the  amount  of  lime,  and  the  instructions  in  my 

S articular  factory  have  always  been  to  put  '^just  a  little  under, 
[pw,  that  is  in  regard  to^the  uming.  Next  comes  the  concMitration. 
in  the  Muscavado  system  the  juice  is  concentrated  until  it  thiokens 
up  under  the  atmospheric  pressure.  That  afterwards  was  improved 
to  some  extent  by  using  steam  coils  and  things,  but  neverthdess  it 
was  pnder  atmospheric  pressure. 

As  time  wore  on  in  Europe  they  devised  what  is  called  the  vacuum 
pan.  The  vacuum  pan  is  simply  a  large  kettle  with  a  heating  surface 
HTOcd  eoyered  so  that  on  its  inner  surface  while  it  is  boiling  you  can 
maintain  a  vacuum.  It  was  found  that  the  lower  the  temperature 
applied  to  concentrating  this  liquor  the  greater  would  be  the  pn>- 

{)Ortion  of  crystals  acquired  from  a  given  quantity  of  juice.  It  was 
6und  that  the  higher  the  vacuum  vou  could  maintain  on  the  surface 
of  any  Equor  while  it  was  boiling,  tne  lower  would  be  the  temperature 
required  to  take  out  the  water.  Under  the  circumstances,  in  order 
to  get  the  maximum  quantity  of  crystals  out  of  whatever  juice  you 
are  handling,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of  vacuum 
possible.  Now,  this  hquor  in  the  vacuum  has  to  stand  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  that  is,  to  the  liauor  of  the  same  pan  you  are  applyii^ 
heat  on  one  side  and  on  the  otner  side  you  are  applying  vacuum.  U 
there  is  the  least  bit  too  much  lime,  your  heating  surfaces  become  foul 
and  you  have  to  put  an  excess  of  steam  on.  In  putting  the  excess  of 
steam  you  immediately  lessen  the  vacuum,  and  in  so  doing  in  turn 
you  le^sen  the  capacity  for  the  liquor  to  crystaUize  later  on. 

Now,  in  order  to  economize  fuel,  because  the  only  fuel  we  have 
there,  or  the  principal  fuel,  is  the  refuse  from  the  cane  itself  after  it  is 
squeezed,  we  put  two  of  these  vacuum  pans  together,  which  is  called  a 
double  effect,  three  of  them  put  together  caued  a  triple  effect,  and 
four  of  them  a  quadruple  effect.  Then  we  have  our  deposit  tanks, 
and  then  we  have  one  pan  on  which  is  maintained  a  mi^dmum  of 
vacuum,  and  that  is  called  the  strUce  pan  or  the  crystallizing  pan. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  you  have  a  series  or  vacuum  pans 
taken  up  the  first  pan  will  carry  low,  say,  7  inches,  vacuum,  and 
the  second  15  inches,  and  the  others  25  to  28;  that  is,  the  vacuum 
pans  are  compounded,  which  I  won't  bother  the  committee  about, 
out  I  want  you  to  follow  me  through  this  compounding  in  connection 
with  the  application  of  lime.     Now,  when  it  gets  to  the  ciystalliaing 

Ean,  naturally  if  you  fill  a  pan  and  then  keep  boiling  off  a  lot  or 
quor  until  it  has  a  certain  mass  of  orj^stals,  it  gets  lower  and  lower, 
so  they  keep  injecting  and  injecting  in  order  to  keep  the  heating 
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surface  covered  up,  so  none  of  it  is  exposed.  Once  you  charge  the 
strike  pan  with  liquor,  if  you  have  a  heavy  liquor  injected,  it  imme- 
diately becomes  many,  many  little  crvstals,  and  that  is  starting  the 
primary  grain,  as  it  is  called.  If  the  liquor  injected  into  this  charge 
already  starting  to  crystallize  is  of  heavy  consistency,  it  starts  to  make 
up  a  great  many  more  crystals  of  its  own  and  has  not  a  tendency  to 
boil  on  to  the  primary  crystals.  If  you  inject  a  li^ht  liquor  into  this 
mass  of  crystals,  this  liquor  boiling  down  to  its  thickness,  it  will  boil 
01)  and  form  almost  rock  candy.  In  fact,  some  samples  of  sugar, 
which  no  doubt  the  committee  has  seen,  what  you  would  call  rock 
candy  in  the  trade,  is  just  simply  that  process. 

I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  why  it  is  and  how  it  is  we  get  the 
.  different  siz^s  of  grain.  Now,  this  batch  of  stuff  called  the  massequite 
is  then  discharged,  and  we  have  the  crystals  and  its  attending  liqqor 
with  a  lot  of  color,  together.  The  next  thing  is  to  separate  this. 
If  our  primary  clarification  has  been  good;  if  our  concentrating 
apparatus  has  used  lots  of  vacuum  ana  very  little  steam:  if  our 
strike  pan  has  had  good  vacuum  and  very  little  steam,  ana  if  the 
cane  was  what  you  would  Chll  in  prime  condition  when  it  started, 
from  that  time  it  is  a  question  whether  we  might  at  once  separate 
the  liauor  from  the  crystals,  or  whether  we  have  to  deposit  it  to 
one  siae  and  let  the  liquor  dry  like  paint  on  the  crystals.  The  one 
process  of  immediately  separating  the  molasses  from  the  crystal 
IS  called  hot  purging;  tne  other  process  of  putting  it  in  suear  wagons 
and  letting  it  stand  around  from  24  to  48  hours  is  called  cold  purging; 
and  its  object  in  all  West  Indian  sugar  estates  is  to  keep  the  color 
on  the  crystals  in  order  to  avoid  being  penalized  by  the  Dutch 
standard  when  we  ship  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  Dutch 
standard,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  if  you  understand  it  as  well  as  I  would  like  to 
have  you  understand  it.  I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you  briefly 
why  tnere  are  different-sized  crystals,  and  I  have  explained  what  is 
hot  purging  and  cold  purging.  I  have  exlpained  the  difference 
between  the  Muscovado  sugar,  which  is  a  natural  draining,  and  the 
centrifugal  or  forced  draimng.  This  is  an  illustration  oi  the  cen- 
trifugals [exhibiting  drawing  to  the  committee].  If  the  batch  is 
dropped  immediately  from  the  crystallizing  pan  into  the  tank  of 
the  centrifugal  and  immediately  separated  out,  you  are  liable  to 
get  very  high  sugar,  99®  at  the  least. 

The  CHAm^AN.  In  what  way  does  the  Dutch  standard  in  our 
tariff  law  affect  you  when  you  try  to  bring  that  sugar  into  the  United 
States?    Have  you  some  samples  of  that  plantation  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  large  grain  and  small  grain  of ^  the 
same  degree  of  polarization.  This  is  called  96  small,  and  this  is 
called  94  large,  and  this  is  called  96  medium,  and  this  is  95  small 
[exhibiting  sampels  to  the  committee]. 

'J'he  Chairman.  This  is  what  we  call  unrefined  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman,  Have  you  any  samples  of  the  sugar  which  you  say 
is  about  white  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  this  Louisiana  plantation  sugar  we 
had  here  ? 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  white,  but  it  is  a  little  coarser  than  the  gran- 
ulated. 

Mr.  Bass.  These  samples  I  have  brought  here  in  perfect  good  faith, 
and  the  difference  of  color  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
crystals.  • 

The  Chairman.  The  small  is  a  good  deal  lighter  in  color,  I  notice. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  crystals  of  sugar  repel  all 
impurities  to  the  surface.  If  you  take  a  lump  of  marble  and  put  it 
in  brown  paint,  it  will  look  brown,  but  when  you  take  that  lump  of 
marble  and  break  it  up  into  small  pieces  you  will  find  it  takes  on  a 
lighter  color;  and  so  it  is  with  sugar.  I  have  already  shown  Congress- 
men and  Senators  that  you  could  take  these  crystals  of  sugar  and 
break  them  up  and  they  will  assume  a  much  lighter  color,  untfl  finally 
they  are  almost  white. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  this  96°  sugar  pay  to  come  into 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.685. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  others  according  to  the  tariff  schedule  for 
their  respective  degrees  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Each  one  of  those.  No  matter  what  the  color  of  the 
one  is,  or  the  color  of  the  other,  they  both  pay  the  same.  I  tried  to 
get  samples  of  the  lighter  sugars,  but  I  had  a  letter  from  the  refiners 
saying  tney  could  not  very  well  send  me  a  sample  of  them  because 
'^we  are  not  interested  in  the  color,  Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  buy 
according  to  color.^'  If  I  can,  I  w*ould  like  to  submit  that  letter  to 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  do  that  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  like  to  show  you  what  is  called  '* account  sales 
of  sugar.''  An  account  sale  of  sugar  shows  what  happens  to  the 
sugar  when  it  is  sent  from  the  West  Indies  into  the  Umted  States. 
This  shows  exactly  what  happens.  I  am  an  American  who  goes 
abroad  and  buys  the  land,  takes  out  American  machineiy,  makes  the 
sugar,  and  sends  it  to  the  United  States.  You  will  see  I  do  not  pay 
the  import  duty  when  I  ship  the  sugar.  I  borrow  that  here  in  New 
York;  that  is,  I  consign  my  sugar  to  agents,  who  sell  it  to  the  refiners 
on  10  days. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  does  that  paper  purport  to  be  I 

Mr.  Bass.  A  printed  copy  of  an  account  sales,  and  I  would  like  to 
describe  exactly  what  this  means. 

The  Chairmen.  You  can  do  that  and  at  the  conclusion  of  your 
remarks  give  it  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  sold  for  10  days  cash.  This  was  sold  March 
14,  1901.  It  was  sdd  on  a  basis  of  4.96,  one-sixteenth  up  and  one- 
tenth  down  to  94°.  Note  that  for  every  degree  up  they  only  offer 
me  6  J  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Over  96°  test? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  everything  under  96°  they  take  10 
cents  a  hundred  off,  while  I  only  save  on  tne  part  of  the  Government 
Si  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  3i  cents,  is  that  the  duty  paid  ? 

!Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  I  sold  it  in  all  good  faith  and  to  the  custom* 
house  I  paid  1.687,  which  means  it  was  over  96°  test,  but  when  the 
refiners  took  it  they  only  gave  me  95.9°  and  95.8°. 
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The  Chairman.  They  said  it  was  not  quite  96°  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  Under  those  circumstances  at  4  cents  the 
gross  sales  were  $30,367.30.  Then  come  a  bunch  of  charges  which 
we  have  to  meetj  one  is  called  marine  insurance,  freight,  custom- 
house expenses,  lighterage,  wharfage,  insurance,  duties — the  duties 
were  $12,849.95 — and  then  come  cooperage  and  weighing,  mending. 
interest  on  duty,  brokerage,  commissions,  and  guaranty.  The  total 
expenses  deducted  from  that  account  sale,  $16,047.50. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  duty  was  40  per  cent  of  jour  total  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  net  receipts  for  putting  it  right  in  New  i  ork 
because  I  paid  the  duty  and  eyerytning,  practically  at  the  refiner's 
wharf;  I  received  $14,-319.80,  and  I  paid  diity  $12,849.95. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  stated  a  minute  ago  it  brought  you  $30,000. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  difference  between  the  gross  sales 
and  what  I  got. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  amount  of  your  ^oss  sales  w^as  $30,000,  and 
your  duty  was  $12,000,  and  that  is  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  $12,000  40  per  cent  of  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  not  wnen  you  add  your  duty  twice. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  duty  is  not  added  twice. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sugar  to  me  was  worth  $14,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  point.  What  rate  of  duty  did  you 
pay  on  the  gross  sales  of  sugar  wnen  you  delivered  it  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bass.  Had  I  sold  that  sugar 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  You  did  sell  it  for  $30,000  and  paid 
$12,000  duty.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  not  40  per  cent  of  your  gross 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  my  gross  receipts  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  sold  it  for  $30,000. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  would  not  dispute  that.  My  gross  receipts  were  so 
much  and  my  net  receipts  were  so  much. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  are  not  talking  about  your  net  receipts,  but 
what  it  brought  on  the  New  York  market.  You  say  it  Drought 
$30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  say  you  paid  $12,000  duty,  that  is  40  per 
cent  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  If  you  say  so,  it  is,  then. 

The  QiAiRMAN.  While  you  got  $30,000,  so  far  as  the  calculation 
went,  counting  in  the  duty,  yet  vou  actually  got  $14,000  for  the 
sugar  down  in  Santo  Domingo  and,  you  paid  $12,000  worth  of  duty; 
is  that  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  made  up  the  balance  to  $30,000  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  what  we  call  marketing  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Fordney,  they  paid  the  duty  for  him. 

Mr.  Bass.  Now,  let  me  tell  the  story  so  you  may  get  it  right.  I 
have  what  are  called  agents  in  New  York.  They  are  men  who  attend 
to  the  northern  end  of  my  business,  just  like  I  have  a  manager  on 
the  plantation.  My  manager  in  the  South  puts  the  commodity  on 
the  steamer — whether  it  is  a  chartered  steamer  or  a  regular  liner  is 
indifferent.  That  steamer  goes  to  New  York,  and  when  it  gets  to 
New  York  these  agents  take  charge  of  it.     Sometimes  they  sell 
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before  arrival,  and  sometimes  they  sell  before  the  sugar  is  even  made. 
I  have  never  encouraged  selling  "before  I  make  the  sugar,  but  I  do 
not  mind  selling  it  after  I  have  it  on  board  the  vessel.  When  the 
sugar  gets  there  it  is  offered  under  two  conditions:  One  is  what  is 
cafled  cost  and  freight,  and  the  other  is  duty  paid.  If  the  refinew 
are  good  natured  and  they  want  the  sugar,  tney  will  offer  to  buy  it 
cost  and  freight,  in  whicn  instance,  if  you  have  it  on  a  chartered 
vessel,  you  olfer  to  deliver  it  to  any  of  three  ports,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  New  York.  If  they  say  we  wiU  take  it  cost  and  freight, 
that  is  a  simple  calculation,  and  is  made  and  tabulated,  and  tney 
know  to  the  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  cent  exactly  what  that  means 
in  different  ports  all  over  the  world. 

They  simply  say,  we  will  give  you  on  the  basis  of  so  much,  cost  and 
freight.  If  you  add  the  duty  to  it,  it  will  come  out,  in  this  instance, 
4  cents.  If  they  had  taken  it  and  wanted  to  divert  it  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  sale  had  taken  place  before  the  sugar  arrived  or  while  it  was 
in  transit,  they  would  have  said:  **  We  will  give  you  so  much  cost  and 
freight,''  in  which  instance  I  or  my  agents  would  not  have  paid  the 
import  duty.  As  it  was,  this  sugar  lands  in  New  York  and  was  imme- 
diately subject  to  the  payment  of  the  duty.  Therefore  my  agent 
himself  either  pays  the  duty  or  gives  the  bond.  In  doing  that  fliey 
borrow  the  money  from  the  bank  and  pay  the  customhouse  the  money 
immediately.  It  is  then  sold  to  the  refiners,  and  the  refiners,  10  days 
after  settlement  and  acknowledgment  of  the  ^od  receipt  of  that 
sugar,  send  you  a  check  for  it.  In  the  meantime  that  sugar  has 
practically  gone  through  the  refiner's  hands,  is  out  on  the  market  and 
sold,  and  the  refiners  get  their  money  before  they  pay  me. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  duty  on  the  sugar  is  advanced  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  by  my  agent.  When  the  refiners  pay  my  agent 
the  money,  they  in  turn  nay  back  the  bank,  in  proof  of  which 
1  have  been  charged  on  tnis  statement  "interest  on  duty."  In  • 
business — I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  legislative  branches — ^we 
consider  that  the  country  to  which  the  goods  go  pays  the  duty,  and 
as  I  stand  here  to-day — because  I  have  my  ax  to  grind,  gentlemen — 
it  is  indifferent  to  me  how  much  the  duty  is.  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  duty  is  1  cent,  2  cents,  or  3  cents,  provided  you  will  fix  it  so  that 
I,  as  an  outside  producer,  can  get  around  the  refinets  and  get  the 
consumers  to  bid  against  the  refiners. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  your  sugar  onto  the 
American  market,  you  do  not  care  what  the  duty  is  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  this  account  sales,  did  you  really 
send  to  this  country  $14,000  worth  of  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  only  worth  that  because  that  was  all  the  insur- 
ance I  could  carry.     It  is  all  I  could  value  it  at. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  that  give  you  per  pound  for  your  su^ar  t 

Mr.  Bass.  We  figure  if  this  is  taken  as  an  average,  that  the  duty 
of  1.685  plus  marketing  charges  gives  us  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  2  cents  a  pound  for  your  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  duty  and  the  marketing  charges  amount  to  2  cents, 
and  2  cents  from  4  cents  leaves  2  cents  a  pound  for  my  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Your  sugar,  then,  sold  i.  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo  for  2 
cents? 
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Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  ex  steamer  Cherokee^  alonmde  wharf  in  Wil- 
liamsburgi  for  2  cents.  After  everything  was  deducted  I  still  had  2 
cents  left.  It  was  immaterial  whether  my  agents  sold  it  in  England, 
Canada,  or  the  United  States;  I  got  my  2  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  got  2  cents!,  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo,  did  you  not  % 

Mr.  Bass.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where  I  got  it  irom. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  makeis  a  lot  of  difference.  You  say  you  get  2 
cents,  and  by  the  time  yoil  get  it  to  the  American  marset  it  is  sold 
for  4  cents. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  deliver  it  for  2  cents  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Now,  let  us  get  that  clear.  You  did  not  sell  it  fot  2 
cents,  because  you  say  you  advanced  the  duty  yourself  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Then  you  sold  it  duty  paid  and  got  more  than  2 
cents  for  it  t 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  get  2  cents  net  f .  o.  b.  Santo  Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  2  cents,  then,  to  get  it  on  the  market,  to  pay 
the  dutv,  the  taxes,  insurance,  etc.  % 

Mr.  Bass.  In  our  particular  part  of  the  world  those  different 
charges  amount  to  about  33  cents  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  of  1 .68  and  your  cost,  0.33,  would  amount 
to  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  and  2-cent  su^ar  with  us  is  '^easy  street."  We 
can  make  plenty  of  money  out  of  tnat.     We  will  get  to  that  by  and  by. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  is  this  99®  sugar  which  you  would  like 
to  put  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  refiners  % 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  all  the  same.  There  will  have  to  be  absolutely 
nothing  done  to  it  except  purged  hot;  that  is,  the  paint  separated 
from  the  crystals. immeaiately  instead  of  allowing  it  to  cool  off  for 
24  or  48  hours.  If  I  purge  hot  it  would  be  99°  sugar,  showing  that 
there  is  no  necesi^ity  for  any  additional  machinery. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  make  99°  sugar  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  pay  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  would  you  make  anything  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Because,  instead  of  them  being  charged  a  duty  on  a  dif- 
ference of  three  degrees,  which  is  the  difference  between  96  and  99°, 
ot  three  tiiries  3J  cents,  or  10^  cents,  in  those  days  the  difference  ran 
from  1.68  to  1.95  by  the  clause  which  says 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  But  on  your  99°  sugar  the  rate  you 
#Ould  have  paid  then  is  identically  the  same  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Bass.  Two  years  ago  you  took  off  5  cents.  It  was  then  1.95, 
and  it  is  now  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  do  you  pay  on  99°  sugar  now  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  99°  sugar  without 
being  penalized  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  be  1.79,  wouldn't  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  1.90. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  duty  on  96°  sugar  is  1.685,  with  3  cents  added 
for  every  1  per  cent  on  every  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir. 

Mr.  iFoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  not  that  the  law?    I  beg  to  diflFer  from  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  not  differ  from  me  wnen  you  read  your  own 
tariff  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  have  read  it,  and  I  helped  to  make  it.  Is  it  not 
3 J  cents  per  100  pounds  on  each  degree  above  96°  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  conditional.  It  is  providing  it  is  not 
lighter  than  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  and  then  that  clause  applies, 
but  that  is  a  condition  it  is  impossible  to  attain.  There  is  the  trickery. 
That  IS  the  joker. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Trick,  or  no  trick,  that  is  the  law  to-day,  and  that 
was  the  law  when  you  imported  that  sugar  in  1901. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  and  you  said  it 
was  not.  I  asked  you  if  the  law  is  not  identical  now  with  what  it 
was  when  you  imported  that  sugar,  and  you  said  "No." 

Mr.  Bass.  I  made  a  mistake.  I  still  maintain  though,  it  is  not  the 
same;  there  is  5  cents  difference. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  On  99°  sugar? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  on  99°  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  difference  does  not  begin  until  you  get  up  to 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Bass.  Would  you  mind  reading  this  ?    It  is  your  own  tariff  law. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  read  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  sentence  starts  off— 

Sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  standard  in  color. 

In  other  words,  provided  they  are  dark  like  that  sample,  this  part 
of  the  tariff  law  begins  to  operate.  And  then,  in  another  pArt  of  the 
tariff  law,  it  says: 

And  on  sugar  above  16  Dutch  standard 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interposing).  Are  you  reading  the  tariff  law? 
Mr.  Bass.  Yes. 

Sugars  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  copied  that  from  the  tariff  law  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  give  you  the  book  itself. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  say  it  is  correct,  and  you  copied  it,  very  well. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  I' am  responsible  for  everything  here. 

Stu;ar8  not  above  No.  16  Dutch  standard  in  color,  tank  bottom,  sirup  of  cane  juice, 
melaoa,  concentrated  melada,  concrete  and  concentrated  molasses,  testing  by  the 
IX)lariscope  not  above  75*^,  0.95  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  for  every  additional  degree 
shown  by  the  polariscopic  test,  0.035  of  1  cent  per  pound  additional,  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  in  proportion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  imported  that  sugar  which  you  gave  us  a 
sample  of  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  FoRDNEY.  What  difference  is  there  between  that  law  and  the 
law  of  1909? 

Mr.  Bass.  None,  because  this  is  the  tariff  of  1897  I  am  reading. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  that  the  tariff  of  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  This  is  identical  with  the  tariff  of  to-day  less  5  cents  on 
refined  sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Is  there  any  diflference  between  the  tariff  on  99** 
sugar  to-day  and  in  1901  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  pure  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Then  it  says:  *' And  on  sugar 
above  No.  16  Dutcn  standard  in  color '* — which  means  another  kind  of 
sugar  entirely,  because  I  can  not  rive  you  this  sugar  99°  unless  I  have 
exceeded  the  color  restrictions.  Therefore  it  arbitrarily  jumps  me  in 
the  category  of  refined  sugar.  It  puts  on  two  conditions — on  sugar 
above  16  Dtitch  standard  and  on  all  sugars  which  have  gone  through 
a  process  of  refining.  There  are  two  conditions  under  which  sugar  has 
to  pay  above  1.90  cents  per  pound.  Now,  you  see,  you  have  put  an 
impractical  condition  there.  I  can  not  possibly  make  99*^  sugar  with- 
out coming  in  contact  with  the  first  condition  and  being  penalized. 

Mr.  Malby.  What  is  the  specific  thing  about  the  law  you  complain 
about  as  applied  to  the  sugar  which  you  offer  to  put  on  the  market  or 
which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  put  your  product  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  a  substitute  for  the  present  law,  but  I  can  not  lay 
my  hands  on  it  right  now.    It  is  to  leave  out  the  color  restriction. 

Mr.  Malby.  The  Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  leave  out  that  color  restriction  and  collect  the  duties 
on  sugar  according  to  whatever  the  purity  happens  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  eliminate  from  our  tariff  law  all 
reference  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  let  them  pay  duty  according  to 
whatever  scale  we  determine  on,  if  we  have  any  duty  at  all  1 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  according  to  the  purity.  They  never 
even  look  at  the  sugars. 

Account  sales  of  sugar  ex-S.  8.  "CA«roifc<«,**  3 — 14,  from  Macoris  3.5-01,  consigned  to 
,  OTid  sold  by  order  and  for  account  of  Estate  Consuelo, 


1901. 

Mch.  14 

W.  L.  Bass. . 
Consuelo 


Sold  cash  10  days— 
1,200  bags  1st  sugar,  test  95.9. 
1,200    "      "      "        "    95.8. 
Weighing  384,860, 3,840, 381,020,  @  $3.99. 
384,860, 3,840,  381,020,  @  13.98. 


Chaboes. 

Marine  insurance,  125,344,  @  1  per  cent. . . 
Freight.  $3.85  per  2,240  lbs.  on  768,332  lbs 


Customhouse  exi)enses . 

Lighterage,  12c.  per  bag 

Wharfage,  1120;  insurance,  169.84. 


DuUes,  761,632,  96.06184,  $1.68716. 


Coop'ge,  weigh'g,  S76.97;  tare,  $12;  test,  12. 

Mending 

Interest  on  duty,  3-18, 25 

Brok'ge,  J  per  cent 

Comms.  and  guar.,  3  per  cent 


•1 


Net  pcds.  due  Mch.  26th. 
£.  St  O.  E. 


$15,202.70 
15,164.60 


253.44 

1,320.57 

5.00 

288.00 

189.84 


12.849.95 
90.97 
48.00 
14.79 
76.92 
911.02 


130,367.30 


16,047.50 


14.319.80 


Sold  %  40.  beds  96»  1-16  up,  1-10  down  to  94. 

Thereupon  the  conunittee  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, January  16,  1912. 
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Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation 
OF  THE  Amebic  AN  Sugab  Refining  Co.  and  othebs, 

House  of  Repbesentatives, 
Washington,  D,  C,  Tuesday,  January  16, 1912. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o^clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard- 
wick  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chaibman.  Gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  the  chair 
desires  to  make  an  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  witnesses  and 
parties  in  attendance  on  the  hearings.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
committee  to  close  this  hearing  without  much  delay.  The  committee 
has  determined  we  will  not  hear  any  further  evidence  on  the  tariff 
question,  except  a  short  explanation  of  the  Dutch  standard  by  the 
witness  we  now  have  on  the  stand,  and  his  testimony  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  its  application  to  the  present 
situation  in  the  United  States.  I  want  to  state  publicly  we  do  this 
because  under  the  resolution  creating  this  committee  the  committee 
has  determined  that  while  it  is  true  in  that  resolution  it  has  no 
authority  to  report  recoinmendations  about  the  tariff,  and  while 
incidentally,  connected  with  other  questions,  we  have  heard  con- 
siderable evidence  that  bears  more  or  less  directly  on  that  subject. 
Jet  the  direct  investigation  of  that  matter  belongs  to  the  Ways  and 
[eans  Committee  of  tne  House  of  Representatives. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MS.  WIUIAM  L.  BASS— Besnmed. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Bass,  we  want  you  to  explain  to  us  as  briefly 
as  you  can,  because  the  committee  \&  trying  to  close  this  matter,  what 
the  Dutch  standard  is,  how  it  operates  against  the  producers  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  also  whether  it  operates  against  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  one  expression  you  used  here  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  ouglit  to  be  explamed.  You  said  you 
had  been  kept  from  selling  your  product  in  this  country  by  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  United  States.     Did  you  not  make  some  statement  to  that 

effect  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Did  you  mean  you  had  been  kept  from  selling  your 
product  in  this  country  by  the  Dutch  standard  in  the  tariff  laws  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  su\ 

The  Chaibman.  That  was  the  sole  thing,  independent  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  said  afterwards  that  as  a  producer  I  do  not  care  what 
the  duty  is,  and  given  an  opportunity  I  can  make  it  all  clear  to  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  going  too  much  into  details,  I  would  be 
glad  if  you  would  come  right  down  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  want  to  take  an  exception  to  what  you  have  just  said. 

The  Chaibman.  There  will  be  no  exceptions  taken,  Mr.  Bass. 
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Mr.  Bass.  This  is  about  what  the  Sugar  Trust  has  just  been  doing 
lately.  They  have  just  acquired  a  law  in  their  favor  from  the  Domini- 
can Kepublic  that  I  wish  to  submit  to  you.  [Handing  paper  to  the 
chairman.] 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  it  briefly. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  a  concession  from  the  Dominican  Government 
guaranteeing  all  sorts  of  favors  and  privileges  necessary  to  export 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  over  to  Porto  Rico. 

[Official  Oagette,  Santo  Domingo,  July  8, 1911.] 

The  National  Confireas,  in  the  name  of  the  Bepublic,  having  declared  its  ujqgency ,  ha.^ 
voted  the  foUowinj^  law: 

Article  1.  Agricultural  enterprlBes  are: 

All  establifihmente  which  are  or  contemplate  being  destined  to  the  cultivation  of 
lands. 

Art.  2.  Any  natural  or  judicial  individuals  who  are  proprietors  of  an  enterpriffie  of 
this  nature,  will  enioy  the  following  exonerations: 

(a)  The  rie:ht  to  plant,  cultivate,  prepare,  manufacture,  refine,  distiU,  store,  utilize, 
purchase,  sell,  transport,  and  export  all  products  in  their  natural  state,  such  as  wood, 
timber  for  construction  and  furniture,  ranroad  sleepers,  sugar  cane,  nuts,  fibers,  coffee, 
cotton,  chocolate  bean,  tobacco,  resins,  and  whatever  else  can  be  obtained  from  them 
through  the  medium  of  manufacture,  such  as  sugar,  molasses,  turpentiue,  and  similar 
products. 

(b)  The  right  to  construct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  any  kind  of  factorv,  establish- 
ments, or  installations  to  work  up,  preserve,  dry,  manufacture,  refine,  distill,  or  prepare 
for  private  use,  or  for  the  market,  any  articles  from  the  soil  producea  in  the  Republic, 
as  well  as  to  construct  works,  edifices,  machinery,  and  tools  necessary  for  the  operating 
of  the  aforesaid  establishments  or  plants  and  for  depositing  and  handling  its  products, 
including  pipe  lines,  conveyors,  syphons,  tanks,  and  other  apparatus  to  hanale,  8t4)re, 
ship,  and  convey  water  or  other  products  of  said  enterprises. 

(c)  The  right  to  construct  ways  and  to  construct  and  extend,  and  maintain,  use,  and 
operate  with  any  kind  of  motive  power,  private  railroads  of  any  nature  and  dimension.'^ 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  transporting  the  products  of  or  other  properties  annexed 
to  the  enterprises,  and  to  construct  oridges,  switches,  and  necessary  stations  as  well  a^^ 
all  other  works  appropriate  and  convenient  to  connect  with  all  other  railroads. 

(d)  The  right  to  construct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  bridges  and  wharfe,  providing 
these  do  not  impede  or  hinder  the  free  navigation  where  so  established,  in  navigable 
or  unnavigable  rivers  for  the  private  use  of  such  enteirprises,  of  any  nature  or  size,  with 
corresponding  bridges  and  approaches,  fills,  edifices,  deposits,  store  houses,  tankn, 
machinery,  and  convenient  works. 

(«)  The  right  to  dredge,  deepen,  broaden,  aud  to  better  by  any  means  whatever  the 
ports  or  rivers  where  the  wharfs  are  constructed  that  belong  to  the  enterfxifles,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  this  law. 

(/)  The  right  to  construct  ships,  tugboats,  and  lighters  of  forei^  nationality  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  products  of  these  enterprises  and  the  importation  of  such  effects  as  arc 
necessary  from  abroad,  considering  jointly  each  tugboat  with  its  string  of  lighten  in 
tow,  on  each  voyage  as  one  single  outfit. 

(g)  The  right  to  take  and  distribute  by  pumps,  gravity,  or  other  means,  the  water  of 
the  sea  or  any  port  or  river  or  public  water  whatever,  the  quantity  which  is  necessary 
and  convenient  to  irrigate  the  lands  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enter- 
prises, and  utilize  it  for  any  railroad,  factory,  or  other  works  connected  with  the  same 
and  for  any  agricultural  or  industrial  purpose  whatever,  and  to  construct,  maintain, 
and  use  in  the  localities  judged  most  convenient,  wells,  dams,  deposits,  canals,  ditches, 
pipes,  aqueducts,  pumps,  and  all  other  class  of  irrigation  and  distribution  equipment, 
deemed  necessary  to  collect,  raise,  carry,  distribute,  and  use  said  waters. 

(h)  The  right  to  construct,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  for  the  exclusive  use  of  thp<*o 
enterprises,  radio-telegraphy  for  the  reception  and  transmission  of  radio-telegraniit 
from  and  to  any  point  or  distance,  as  well  as  private  telephone  and  telegraph  line« 
within  the  landJa  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  oy  these  enterprises. 

(i)  The  right  to  establish,  maintain,  use,  and  operate  stations  and  machinery  for 
the  production  of  the  electricity,  lines  with  poets  for  its  transmission  to  any  spot  or  to 
wharfs  or  lands  possessed,  rented,  or  occupied  by  these  enterprises,  or  any  of  the  rail- 
road lines  used  by  the  enterprise,  and  to  use  and  to  dispose  of  the  electric  force  for  any 
ends  of  the  referred  to  enterprise. 

Art.  3.  The  exonerations  accorded  in  article  2  are  subject  to  the  following  resfrir- 
tions: 
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• 

(1)  In  what  relates  to  the  exportation  by  these  enterprises  of  cotton,  fiber,  tobacco, 
resins,  sugar  canes,  fuel,  and  railroad  sleepers  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a),  these  are 
to  be  free  of  taxes  for  a  period  of  no  less  than  8  years,  beginning  from  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  law  and  after  this  period  they  may  be  prohibited  or  taxed  by  Con- 
-greas;  and  what  refers  to  the  rest  of  tne  products  mentioned  in  this  referred- to  para- 
graph (a),  these  are  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  at  present  are  in  force,  ana  not 
subject  to  any  increase  for  a  term  of  no  less  than  25  years  from  the  date  of  the  publi- 
cation of  this  law  the  taxes  which  are  now  imposed  upon  them. 

Note. — In  case  that  durine  the  period  accorded  in  this  article  local  interests  should 
require  burdening  in  some  form  the  articles  referred  to  in  paragraph  (a)  of  article  2 
any  tax  which  is  imposed,  be  it  municipal  or  national  or  municipal  and  national,  is 
not  to  exceed  either  singly  or  jointly  the  2  per  cent  of  the  ad  valorem  values  of  prod- 
ucts exDorted,  as  quoted  m  the  domestic  market  of  the  country. 

2a.  Those  refeired  to  in  paragraph  (6)  will  not  have  any  more  limitations  than  are 
warranted  by  the  law  which  guarantees  the  rights  of  third  parties;  and  regarding  what 
relates  to  the  products  whose  exportation,  depositing,  or  handling  are  subject  at 
present  to  special  laws  these  will  continue  subject  to  such  special  laws. 

3a.  Those  referred  to  under  paragraphs  (c)  and  (d)  are  to  remain  subordinate  to  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  executive  power,  and  all  plans  of  such  work  will  require  the 
executive  power's  approval. 

4a.  That  which  refen  to  paragraph  (e)  may  not  be  utilized  without  prior  authori- 
zation in  each  instance  from  the  executive  power. 

5a.  That  which  refers  to  paragraph  (/)  referring  to  shipments  such  enterprises  will 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  port  chax^  when  they  bring  directly  freignt  for  the 
establishing  of  same  m  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent  of  the  established  rates  or  which 
may  be  established  for  other  vessels  in  general,  and  in  that  which  relates  to  the  expor- 
tation when  it  deals  with  an  article  exported  by  these  enterprises,  the.  value  of  which 
does  not  exceed  $5  a  ton,  there  is  to  be  paid  1  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  export  tax  of  the  established  rate,  or  whien  may  be  established  when  it  exceeds 
such  $5  per  ton  valuation. 

(kz.  Those  pertaining  to  paragraph  (g)  which  refers  to  the  utilization  of  water  the 
enterprises  should  present  to  the  executive  power  when  the  matter  deals  with  sea 
water  a  statement  of  the  volume  of  water  required  with  indications  of  the  rivers  and 
lakes  from  which  such  water  is  to  be  drawn  in  order  that,  if  the  executive  power 
determines  that  it  will  not  injure  the  neighboring  properties  or  neighbore  it  will 
authorize  same,  limiting  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  enterprise  may  dispose  of 
for  such  ends,  which  it  may  continue  to  use,  while  there  continues  the  necessity  which 
originally  prompted  the  request  and  the  corresponding  authorization. 

No  dam  may  he  constructed  in  public  waters  and  no  hydraulic  works  may  be  under 
taken  on  territory  of  the  public  domain  without  the  authorization  of  the  executive 
power  and  without  his  approval  of  the  plans  and  estimates  which  must  be  submitted 
of  the  work  contemplated. 

7a.  The  exonerations  accorded  in  paragraph  {h)  are  subject  to  such  restraints  as 
not  to  be  used  for  public  service  the  radio-telegraph  stations  and  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines  which  may  be  constnicted  and  to  the  obligation  to  place  these  at  the 
dbposal  of  the  Government  when  the  latter  requires  to  use  them  in  some  urgent 
moment. 

8rt.  Those  accorded  in  paragraph  (t)  are  limited  in  that  the  electric  force  produced 
by  the  enterprises  is  not  to  be  used  otherwise  than  for  private  ends,  unless  the  execu- 
tive power  gives  special  permission  to  make  more  extensive  use  of  same. 

Akt.  4.  The  stamped  paper  which  must  be  used  by  the  enterprises  to  satisfy  the 
import  duties  on  machinery,  as  well  as  any  taxes  of  exportation  and  port  charges,  as 
well  as  the  charges  for  clearance  of  vessels  of  same  is  to  be  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
which  the  law  oi  stamped  paper  indicates  to  be  used  in  general  in  such  instances. 

Art.  5.  Each  person,  society,  or  corporation,  national  or  foreign,  desiring  to  estab- 
lish agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  this  law,  should,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  authorization  to  so  establish,  present  to  the  executive  power: 

(a)  Name,  civil  state,  domicile,  title  of  the  partners.  If  there  are  any,  the  place 
whore  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  tlie  enterprise,  class  of  cultivation  to  which 
it  is  to  be  dedicated,  the  amount  of  personal  or  businens  capital  and  the  lo(*ality  of 
the  principal  office  of  the  undertaking. 

In  case  it  is  a  corporation  or  society  organized  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state,  it 
must  indicate  the  locality  which  it  selects  for  its  domicile  in  the  Republic  as  well  as 
the  name  and  residence  of  a  person  of  legal  age  duly  authorized  to  represent  it. 

(b)  Authentic  title  which  justifies  the  possession  of  lands  or  the  renting  of  the  same 
or  the  right  to  utilize  it  for  a  term  of  no  less  than  10  yeare.  and  upon  a  quantity  which 
must  not  be  less  than  50  hectareas  if  it  ia  for  the  cultivation  of  nuts,  coffee,  chocolate, 
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tobacco,  fniite,  vegetables,  and  100  heotareas  if  for  cotton,  Hben),  sugar  canes,  rir<'. 
and  similar  objects. 

Art.  6.  Once  the  permit  to  which  the  preceding  article  refers  has  been  accord<Mi. 
interested  ones  may  immediately  begin  work,  a  step  which  cives  them  the  right  to 
begin  to  enjoy  all  the  exemptions  guaranteed  by  this  law  subject  to  the  limitation{« 
stated. 

Art.  7.  The  exonerations  recorded  by  this  law  cease: 

1.  If  the  work  has  not  been  started  within  a  year  counting  from  the  date  when  thi* 
executive  power  authorized  its  undertaking. 

2.  If  there  has  not  been  cultivated  within  the  period  of  2  years,  from  the  date  when 
the  authority  is  given,  the  minimum  area  of  land  referred  to  a  particular  class  of 
cultivation. 

3.  By  the  secession  or  abondonment  of  the  work  during  two  consecutive  yean. 
Art.  8.  In  case  these  enterprises  find  it  necessary  to  construct  cart  roads  or  railroad 

lines,  be  it  to  unite  portions  cultivated  which  are'separated  by  the  property  iA  some 
third  party,  or  be  it  to  facilitate  a  connection  of  any  of  these  areas  with  lands  or  water- 
wavs  necessary  to  transport  its  products,  the  construction  of  such  lines  as  well  as  wharfs 
and  storehouses  deemed  necessary  for  deposits  are  to  be  considered  of  public  utility, 
and  faculty  is  accorded  to  these  enterprises  to  apply  for  the  legal  expropriation  of  the 
land  necessary  to  carrv  out  any  of  the  said  referred-to  works. 

Art.  9.  The  agricultural  enterprises  must  not  bring  in  for  their  installation  immi- 
grants who  are  not  of  the  white  race,  and  all  immigration  which  comes  for  these  enter- 
prises, must  be  subject  to  the  laws  which  exist  at  present  and  any  regulations  which 
may  be  established. 

Except  when  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  crops  or  harvest  of  any  year  may  suffer 
by  the  lack  of  help,  then  the  executive  power  may  authorize  immigrants  of  any  other 
race  from  the  neighboring  islands  or  locality,  and  solely  for  the  crops  of  that  particular 
year. 

Art.  10.  The  exoneration  which  this  law  accords  does  not  include  that  of  internal 
revenue  or  excise  which  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  to  the  law  upon  estabtish* 
ments  created  by  these  enterprises  in  the  same  form  as  on  any  other  similar  estab- 
lishments.   ( Thi s  refers  to  distillation . ) 

Art.  11.  The  agricultural  enterprises  which  exist  at  orient  in  the  Republic  may 
enjoy  the  exonerations  of  this  law  if  within  the  period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
its  publication  they  place  themselves  within  its  scope,  complying  with  all  its  details 
and  obtaining  from  tne  executive  power  the  necessary  authorization  to  enter  in  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  such  exonerations. 

Art.  12.  This  law  annuls  all  prior  legislation  which  may  conflict  with  it. 

Passed  by  the  Dominican  Senate  April  27,  1911. 

Passed  by  the  Dominican  House  May  11,  1911. 

Signed  by  President  R.  Caceres  June  26,  1911. 

Published  in  the  Official  Gazette  July  8,  1911. 

Translated  December  9, 1911. — Bass. 

The  Chairman.  Who  do  you  say  is  back  of  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  indirectly  and  the 
Romana  people  directly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  Dutch  standard  control  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  this  gets  around  it.    This  is  cane,  not  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Then  explain  how  this  new  law  operates. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  your  tariff  you  wiU  find  that  the  import  duty  on  cane 
is  20  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sugarcane? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  into  the  United  States.  Now,  1  am  here  to 
explain  to  you  that  the  value  of  cane  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
varies  from  $1  to  $1.25  per  ton.  When  I  speak  of  a  ton  I  mean  a  ton 
of  2,000  pounds.  Now,  with  the  cane  at  $1  exnorted,  certified  to  by 
the  American  consul,  when  the  lighters  leave  tne  countiy  and  go  to 
Porto  Rico  they  only  have  to  pay  26  cent«  import  duty. ' 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Into  where  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Into  Porto  Rico.  The  natural  place  to  take  that  is  from 
the  southeastern  end  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  south- 
western end  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  where  they  have  their  Guanica 
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factory  established.  That  same  cane  ex  TaUroad  cars  to  my  factory 
where  I  must  make  the  sugar  is  only  worth  from  }1  to  $1.25.  All  my 
business  is  based  on  that  price  for  the  cane. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Is  that  cane  changed  in  any  way  from  its  natural 
ccadition  as  it  comes  from  the  field  before  it  is  exported  ? 

A£r.  Bass.  No,  sir.  These  people  plan  to  taKe  that  cane  and 
instead  of  dumping  it  into  tlie  factory  they  propose*  to  dump  it  into 
lighters.  The  law  provides  that  every  tugooat  with  its  string  of 
lighters  will  be  considered  one  embarkation,  to  be  charged  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  charges  charged  to  other  people.  Tbey  are  guaran- 
teed that  for  eight  years  there  will  be  no  increase  in  any  taxes  what- 
ever in  the  country.  They  are  also  guaranteed  that  tne  present  or 
future  combined  national  and  municipal  taxes  shall  not  exceed  2 
per  cwit  of  the  value  of  the  exportable  product. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  take  advantage  of  that  law  the  same  as 
any  other  cane  raiser  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  factory  in  Porto  Rico.  I  have  a 
factory  in  Santo  Domingo. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Have  other  people  in  Santo  Domingo  a  factory  in 
Porto  Rico* 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  have  the  same  advantage  any  other 
planter  there  has,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Where  do  you  mean  when  you  say  ** there"  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  just  said  San  Domingo. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  we  are  all  pretty  well  alarmed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  advantage  can  any  other  planter  get  out  of 
that  law  which  you  can  not  get  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  neighbors  can  not  get  any  advantage. 

The  Chairman,   lou  say  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  all  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  told  you,  a  ton  of  cane  ready  to  go  to  my 
factory  is  worth  SI. 25;  a  ton  ready  to  go  to  the  lighters  for  Porto 
Rico  is  worth  S3 .50;  consequently,  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor, 
they  can  pay  S3.50  to  get  a  ton,  while  we  can  only  pay  SI. 25.  There 
is  a  natural  shortage  of  labor  in  the  country.  Under  those  conditions, 
there  is  only  one  argument  they  use  in  that  country,  and  that  is  fire. 
I  have  pictured  it  in  my  illustrations.  That  is  my  part  of  the  story  in 
Santo  Domingo.  I  thmk  you  folks  are  interested  m  Porto  Rico,  and 
I  think  this  cane  should  not  go  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  your  description  of  it,  the  effect  of 
that  law  would  be,  or  its  tendency  would  be,  to  transfer  the  industry 
of  grinding  the  cane  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  in  the  United  States,  any  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why« 

Mr.  Bass.  Because  the  game  is  not  being  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer.  This  cane  first  goes  into  the  Porto  Rico  factory, 
and  the  Porto  Rico  factory  is  so  dominated  by  the  New  York  refiners 
that  their  administration  deems  it  proper  not  to  make  high-grade 
sugar,  and  all  that  sugar  goes  to  the  renner  in  New  York,  making  a 
source  of  primary  production  which  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
refiners,  with  which  they  can  whip  down  other  American  production. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Tell  what*  relation  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  that 
sort  of  contract  or  arrangement.  It  was  agreed  here  your  testimony 
should  be  confined  to  the  Dutch  standard  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Malby.  Do  our  tariff  laws  affect  raw  su^ar  manufactured  in 
any  of  our  insular  possessions  from  cane  which  comes  from  any 
foreign  country  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  a  funny  question.  It  did  not  come  right.  I  did 
not  get  that  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  is  a  very  plain  question. 

The  stenograipher  read  the  pending  Question. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  tarifi  on  that  sugar  coming  from 
Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States.     There  is  only  the  import  duty  to 
be  paid  on  the  cane  introduced  into  the  country. 
]Ji  Mr.  Malby.  That  is  to  say,  Porto  Rico  is  privileged  to  import  any 
quantity  of  cane  it  pleases  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  paying  20  per  cent  duty  on  the  cane,  and  that 
20  per  cent 

Mr.  Malby  (interposing) .  And  then  sending  the  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  free  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  any  other  kind  of  sugar.  Now  the  same 
thing  can  be  done  between  Cuba  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  or  the  same 
can  DC  done  across  the  Rio  Grande  Riyer. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Your  Cuban  cane 
can  come  into  our  market  by  paying  that  same  rate  of  duty  and  be 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  has  never  been  an  opportunity  so 
convenient  as  the  one  between  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  two  islands  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  the  cane  will  not  deteriorate  to  any  extent 
whatever. 

Mr.  Malby.  Could  thev  import  it  under  like  regudations  into  the 
United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  They  could;  yes,  sir.  It  could  go  from  Cuba  to  Florida, 
the  same  as  from  San  Domingo  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  Chairman.  Or  from  Cuba  to  New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  a  little  too  far. 

The  Chairman.  But  water  hauls  are  pretty  cheap. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  it  begins  to  deteriorate.  There  is  a  deterioration 
of  the  cane  which  makes  it  not  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  too  long  for  the  cane  to  be  transported  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Why  is  that  cane  worth  $3  in  Porto  Rico  and  only 
worth  $1.25  in  San  Domingo? 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  one  matter,  and  then  I  will  answer  that  question. 
I  have  just  received  word  from  San  Domingo  that  those  people  had 
boueht- 

\&.  FoRDNEY.  Who  are  ^' those  people''? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  people  who  are  interested  in  getting  this  particular 
law  passed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  are  thev  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  a  farm  called  the  Romana  Central  Sugar  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Of  Santo  Domingo  I 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  New  York  City.  These  people  went  over  the  ground 
very  tliroroughly  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  they  did  not  iSce  the 
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local  atmosphere  of  the  country,  so  the^  sent  some  prominent  lawyers 
down  there,  and  after  a  while  they  finally  got  the  Government  to 
enact  this  law. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  this  the  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  it  came  out  on  the  8th  of  July.  I  have  just 
learned;  the  letter  reaching  my  hands  to-day ,  that  they  have  bought 
175  times  200  acres.  I  nave  to  use  that  expression  because  ui\s 
letter  is  in  Spanish. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  have  bought  that  much  land  in  Santo  Do- 
minso? 

i&,  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  This  New  York  firm  which  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  Dominican  Republic  adopt  or  enact  such  a  law  has  now 
purchased  175  timers  200  acres  of  land  there? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  see  that  this  law  accords  to  them 
the  privilege  of  reaching  any  port  on  the  coast  through  private  land 
for  private  ends,  as  if  it  were  for  pubUc  transportation.  That  is  ihe 
viciousjpart  of  this  law,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  •  What  has 
the  Dutch  standard  to  do  vrith  this  contract  or  this  law  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  not  answered  that  because  another  member  of  the 
committee  had  asked  me  another  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  asked  you  that  question  some  time  ago,  and  I  will 
ask  you  to  please  answer  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  think  I  made  it  clear  yesterday  that  my  sugar  was 
sold  on  the  basis  of  96  per  cent  puritv.  That  is  an  arbitrarv  standard 
adopted  by  the  refiners.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  on  anytbii^  under 
that  the  refiners  penalized  me  more  than  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment exempts  the  duty  on  it.  I  also  made  it  clear  that  the  refiners 
offer  very  little  for  the  excess  purity  in  every  100  pounds  of  sugar  over 
and  above  what  the  American  Government  charges.  Now,  my  fac- 
tory makes  from  800  to  900  bags  of  sugar  in  24  hours,  each  bag  weigh- 
ing 320  pounds.  If  by  the  least  bit  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  my 
operatives  the  polarization  or  the  purity  of  my  sugar  will  drop  from 
96  to  94,  there  is  a  difference  of  2°.  That  2°  exempts  me  from  7  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  import  duty. 

ilr.  FoRDNEY.  Seven  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  $1.40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  the  United  States  Government  exempts  me 
from  7  cents  import  duty.  The  refiners,  however,  have  penalized 
me  20  cents  a  hundred  pounds  on  every  bag. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Wliy  ao  they  penalize  you  that  20  cents  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Arbitrarily. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law,  then,  has  nothing  to  do  witii  it  at  all? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
20  cents,  so  then  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  Dutch  standard  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
then  leave  it  out. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNE* .  We  want  to  confine  your  testimony  to  the  Dutch 
standard  and  that  is  whv  I  wanted  to  stop  vou  right  there. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  penafized,  then,  sixty-odd  cents  on  800  bags,  or 
something  over  $500  a  day. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  One  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound  for  each  degree. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  think  the  bringing  of  cane  from  Santo 
Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  is  not  to  evade  tne  tarifiF  of  1.685,  but  to 
evade  this  one-tenth  of  a  cent  t>er  pound  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tnink  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  the  Dutch  standard  has  to  do  withjt, 
this  one  tenth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Bass.  No^  sir.  If  you  will  let  me  continue  my  Dutch-standard 
explanation  I  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  want  to  understand  you  as  you  go  along. 
I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  vou  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Bass.  In  my  manufacturing  of  sugar,  when  the  sugar  TOee 
down  a  Uttle  bit  from  this  96°  standard,  if  the  sugar  is  plugged — ^at 
we  term  hot — or  the  molasses  is  separated  from  the  crjrstals  imme- 
diately, the  first  thing  you  know  I  am  making  97°  or  98°  sugar,  and 
they  are  a  little  too  light;  say  it  is  a  97°  sugar;  and  the  molasses 
runs  off  too  soon  and  the  color  is  too  light.  I  do  not  know  tliat  that 
has  taken  place,  because  it  goes  into  the  bags  hurriedly;  it  is  shipped 
on  vessels  and  reaches  New  York.  When  it  strikes  the  customhouse 
they  say,  ^^Hold  on;  that  is  lighter  than  the  16  Dutch  standard; 
that  pays  specifically  1.90."  There  is  no  question  about  looldng  as 
to  the  purity.    It  does  not  get  as  far  as  examining  the  purity. 

The  Chairman.  The  color  determines  it  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  pays  $1.90.  Now,  the  purity  of  that 
sugar  may  be  only  97,  as  has  been  the  case.  The  increased  duty  then 
wmch  I  have  to  pay  should  be  3^  cents  more  than  for  the  96  standard. 
The  refiners  have  oifered  me  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  more,  which  is 
6^  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  but  the  American  Government  has 
charged  me  at  once  tne  difference  between  $1.71  and  $1.90,  arbi- 
trarily. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  The  refiners  only  give  me  3 J  cents  for  the 
extra  degree. 

The  Chairman.  They  give  you  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Bass.  And  the  American  Government  has  charged  me  19 
cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  ascertain  your  loss  in  that  case,  the  3i  should 
be  deducted  from  the  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  in  that  case  it  is  22^  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  not  deduct  the  difference  between  what  the 
sugar  companies  give  you  and  what  you  pay  the  Government  ?  You 
add  it;  is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bass.  Let  me  make  that  clear.  I  want  you  to  understand 
this. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  trying  to  understand  you.  You  say  you  pay 
19  cents  more? 

Mr.  Bass.  You  will  best  understand  it  if  you  will  let  me  explain  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  want  to  ask  you  this :  You  have  said  now  that  the 
difference  in  the  duty  is  19  cents. 

Mr.  Bass.  The  difference  between  the  import  duty  on  96®  sugar  and 
$1.90  would  be  21  cents,  but  we  are  not  talking  about  96°  sugar  now. 
I  am  telling  you  that  my  people  on  the  plantation  have  made  97** 
sugar. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Which  should  pay  $1.71  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  jou  say  that  they  charge  you  $1.90  on  that 
su^ar,  and  the  difference  between  $1.90  and  $1.71  is  19  cents? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes;  the  Oovemment  chaises  me  $1.90  instead  of  $1.71, 
and  the  refiners,  to  compensate  for  that,  nave  given  me  3^  cents  more 
money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  id  what  I  say.  That  should  be  deducted  from 
the  19  cents,  should  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  I  lose  net  on  the  transaction  the  difference 
between  19  cents  and  3^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  consumer  get  any  benefit  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  the  refiner  get  any  benefit  from  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  I  will  ask  you  to  multiply  that 
16  cents  per  100  pounds  by  the  amount  of  su^ar  in  the  bags,  320 
pounds,  and  it  is  nearly  50  cents.  '  I  am  makmg  800  bags  a  day, 
which  means  $400  which  I  am  penalized,  and  the  way  I  get  that  news 
is  by  a  cablegram. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  can  get  that  clear  if  you  will  tell  me  how  much 
that  amounts  to  per  net  ton.    It  is  just  20  times  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $3.20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  got  word  by  cable,  ''Ijook  out  for  color.*'  That  is  all 
T  receive.  Then  I  immediately  go  back  to  the  factorv,  and  then  I 
have  got  to  delay  the  purging;  that  is,  after  the  crystals  of  sugar  are 
made,  they  must  be  cooled  off,  and  then  the  paint  adheres  a  Uttle 
more  to  the  crystals,  so  when  we  separate  it  in  the  wringers  the  color 
remains,  and  we  are  not  penalized. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  explained  the  difference  in  the  color. 
That  $3.20  per  ton  is  your  loss  is  it,  on  account  of  the  16  Dutch 
standard  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  more  than  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  what  is  it,  please  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  That  is  the  beginning  of  my  troubles  in  hard  times. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  the  law  different  in  hard  times  and  good  times? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir:  diJerent  in  its  application  and  its  reaching, 
very  different. 

Ml*.  Hinds.  What  do  you  define  as  '^hard  times?'' 

Mr.  Bass.  Ijow  prices  all  over  the  world.  When  sugar  gets  to  $3.25, 
as  it  was  in  1902,  and  you  deduct  $2,  you  will  find  we  fiJl-duty  paid 
sugar  importers  were  making  sugar  abroad  for  $1.25  a  hunared. 
Place  me  m  a  condition  where  I  only  get  $1.25  for  my  sugar,  the  man 
whom  I  obliged  to  have  sell  it  for  me  will  penaKze  me  ir  I  tiy  to  go" 
around  and  avoid  him,  to  start  in  with,  15J  cents  more;  I  also  have 
the  cost  of  extra  packages  to  try  to  reach  a  local  market;  I  also  have 
to  use  a  little  more  sugar,  because  there  is  a  loss  in  the  manufacture, 
when  I  try  to  make  higher  grade  sugars,  and  those  three  things 
together  so  circumstance  me  in  hard  times  and  so  keep  me  down  and 
depress  the  tropical  sugar  production  in  which  I  at  least  have  been 
interested — ana  it  appRes  also  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  but  not  so 
much  to-day,  because  they  do  not  feel  it  now — that  when  big  prices 
come  along,  I  am  not  circumstanced  so  as  to  turn  around  and  make 
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higher  grade  sugars  and  meet  the  American  market  and  sell  in  compe- 
tition with  the  refiners. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  have  shown 
that  your  loss  was  $3.25,  which  is  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  Three  dollars  is  nothing  when  the  pnee  of  sugar  is 
high;  but  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  low  it  is  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  law  is  tne  same  no  matter  what  the  price  of 
sugar  is;  that  is  a  matter  between  the  man  you  sell  to  and  yourselves. 

Mr.  I^Ialby.  I  think  what  he  means  is  this,  whether  times  are  good 
or  bad  his  fixed  charges  of  all  kinds  are  substantially  the  same,  and 
when  times  are  poor  and  prices  are  low  his  returns  are  not  so  large. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  can  stand  a  loss  in  good  times  much  better  than 
he  can  in  hard  times,  and  that  is  natural  with  any  man  in  any  busi- 
ness, but  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  the  application  of  the  Dutcli 
standard  to  this  law  you  have  spoken  of  by  wnich  somebody  brings 
sugar  cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  and  there  manu- 
ufactures  it  and  brings  the  sugar  here. 

Mr.  Bass.  Mr.  Fordney,  I  did  not  present  that  law  with  a  Auew  to 
mixing  it  up  with  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Fordney.  And  I  am  trying  to  eliminate  it.  We  have  agreed 
here  that  nothing  but  the  Dutch  standard  shall  be  testified  to  by  you, 
and  I  want  to  eUminate  everything  else.  You  have  said  that  this  law 
has  been  brought  about  to  get  aroimd  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bass.  ]No;  I  did  not  say  to  get  around  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  slipped  this  law 
in  before  the  committee  so  as  not  to  have  it  shut  out  from  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  want  to  shut  out  anything  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Dutch  standard. 

Mr.  Bass.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  information  interesting  to  the  beet- 
sugar  people  of  this  country  might  be  closed  out  from  the  hearing, 
and  I  introduced  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to  do  that,  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  is  tiying  to  mix  the  two  things  together. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  beUeve  this  law  for  the  importation  of  sugar 
cane  from  Santo  Domingo  into  Porto  Rico  has  been  brought  about  to 
overcome  this  loss  which  you  have  sustained  of  33.7  cents  per  ton  on 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  is  to  avoid  the  big  import  duty  on  sugar. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  the  Dutch  standard  has  nothmg  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  want  it  stricken  out,  I  will  order  that  done. 
Mr.  Bass,  just  confine  yourself  strictly  to  what  we  ask  you  about. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  law  in  Santo  Domingo, 
and  there  is  a  process  now  in  progress  in  Cuba  for  grinding  the  cane 
juice,  pulp  and  all,  together,  and  bringing  it  into  this  cx)untry  in  a 
pulp.  I  have  some  of  that  pulp  in  my  possession.  Whether  it  is 
going  to  be  successful  or  not  I  do  not  know,  bvit  it  is  to  get  around 
the  tariff  law  on  sugar  and  bring  that  cane  pulp  into  tliis  country  and 
convert  it  into  sugar  at  a  less  cost  than  the  duty  now  on  Cuban  sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  want  it  done,  the  Chair  will  order  the 
testimony  stricken  from  the  record,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  any 
particular  harm. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  I  do  not  think  it  does,  either,  but  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  gentleman's  testimony  is  to  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  Dutch  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  that  is  the  ruling  of  the  committee, 
and  you  will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  tried  to  do  so,  sir.  •      ' 

Now,  when  we  are  manufacturing  tropical  cane  sugar,  we  can 
not,  practically,  adulterate.  This  I  wish  tD  say  because  when  the 
last  a^tation  was  on  Senator  Smoot  in  the  Senate — ^it  was  contended 
that  if  the  color  restriction  were  removed  we  would  adulterate  the 
sugar,  have  it  a  li^ht  sugar,  high  in  impurities,  deceive  the  American 
Government,  deceive  the  American  consuming  pubhc.  Such  a  thing 
is  practically  impossible,  and  the  sugar  which  Senator  Smoot  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  It  was  not  what  1 

Mr.  Bass.  It  was  not  an  unrefined  sugar.  It  was  a  sugar  which 
had  been  made  in  one  country,  taken  to  another,  refined,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bass,  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  this 
practical  suggestion,  and  it  seems  to  me  about  all  you  could  say 
about  the  Dutch  standard.  A  number  of  experts  have  testified 
before  this  committee  and  have  stated  that  the  Dutch  standard  is 
unscientific,  archaic,  and  (jjiight  not  to  be  left  in  any  tariff  law,  but 
but  that  they  see  no  hope  to  get  an^  considerable  reUef  to  the  American 
consumer  of  sugcu*  by  a  reduction  in  price  from  the  elimination  of  the 
Dutch  standard,  if.  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  for  the  reason  they 
do  not  think  it  is  a  commercial  success  to  refine  sugars  which  the 
Dutch  standard  operates  against;  and  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  that  sugar  to  come  on  our  market  from  anywhere  they 
know  of  to  materially  help  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer.     Can  you  give  us  any  light  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  so  practical  and  so  feasible  to  make  high- 
grade  tropical  sugar  that  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  United  States 
State  Department  with  foreign  countries  it  has  been  very  careful  to 
put  a  handicap  on  all  treaties,  fearing  the  possibility  that  some  sugar 
of  high  grade  would  get  in  that  was  not  Irefined.  Every  tariff  law 
you  will  notice  took  particular  pains  to  keep  the  color  restrictions  in, 
and  in  the  1897  tariff  law  it  was  put  in  twice — once  at  the  beginning 
and  once  afterwards.  That  was  because  the  refiners  began  to  real- 
ize that  we,  in  the  Tropics,  could  make  very  high-grade  sugar  without 
the  necessity  of  refining.  The  art  of  refining  was  developed  there — 
probably  greater  in  Cuba  than  it  was  in  the  united  States.  In  1876 
refined  sugar  was  made  in  Cuba,  and  at  that  time  the  refiners  of  the 
United  States  were  in  danger  as  a  refining  industry,  and  I  contend 
that  the  art  of  refining  to-clay  is  not  necessary  if  the  Dutch  standard 
is  removed  or  the  color  restriction  is  removed  and  duty  paid  only  in 
proportion  to  purity.  The  entire  island  of  Cuba  will  immediately 
proceed  to  make  hot  purged  sugars — that  is,  it  will  be  97°,  98°,  or 
99°,  whatever  comes  along.  When  those  sugarc  come  here,  if  the 
refiners  want  them  they  will  bid  for  them,  and  if  they  do  not  want 
them  the  consuming  public  will  take  them. 
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Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  think  you  could  put  your  high-grade  sugars 
of  dark  color  onto  our  markets  and  find  a  market  for  them  anywhere 
except  to  the  refiners  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir.  You  said '  ^  dark  sugars/ '  I  said  sugars  withou  t 
a  color  restriction  in  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  said  your  high-grade  sugars  of  dark  color. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;  not  of  dark  color.  It  is  no  longer  a  high-grade 
sugar  unless  it  is  light  in  color.  It  becomes  lighter  in  color  as  you 
remove  the  impurities. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  you  have  said  you  could  make  a  liigh-grade 
sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  it  wiU  not  have  a  dark  color.  It  will  be  very 
white,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  make  a  refined  sugar,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  refine  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  be  above  16  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  99^  per  cent  pure. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  color  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  If  your  color  restriction  is  in,  we  are  up  around  the  20 
at  present. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  the  Dutch  standard  is  eliminated, 
what  would  be  its  color? 

Mr.  Bass.  Pretty  near  wliite. 

The  Chairman.  Then  what  good  will  the  elimination  of  the  Dutch 
standard  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  can  make  white  sugar  and  pay  the  full-4uty,  or  will 
pay  liigher  duties,  and  if  the  refiners  want  it  they  will  bid  for  it,  and 
if  they  don't  want  it  we  will  put  it  on  the  marfeet.  Now  we  must 
make  such  a  dark  sugar  that  tne  consuming  public  wiU  not  take  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  prevents  you  now  from  bringing  that  augar 
in  here  ^ 

Mr.  Bass.  The  molasses  which  we  are  obliged  to  keep  on  the  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  the  higli-grade  sugar  in  color  may  be  a  low- 
girade  sugar  in  polariscopic  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  what  Senator  Smoot  wanted  to  say,  and 
he  did  not  get  it  right.  He  had  imported  white  refined  sugar  aiid  he 
called  it  an  unrefmed  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr,  Bass,  I  am  willing  you  should  continue  any 
explanation  ^ou  care  to  give  us  on  the  16  Dutch  standard,  but  no 
further.  I  will  ask  the  chairman,  when  jrou  divert  from  the  16  Dutch 
standard  and  its  effects,  then  to  eliminate  from  the  record  vour 
testimony.  I  am  going  to  insist  upon  that,  because  that  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Please  do  that,  Mr.  Bass. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  put  it  in  anotlier  way.  The  tropical  producer 
does  not  care  how  high  or  how  low  the  duty  is  provided  there  is  no 
penalty  on  the  color. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Is  there  any  other  penalty  except  through  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  the  penaltjr. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  effect  has  the  polariscope  upon  it  1 

Mr.  Bass.  The  refiners  buy  bv  the  polariscope.  Ii  the  Government 
will  collect  its  duties  by  the  polariscope,  everything  is  lovely,  sir;  but 
that  is  the  thing  you  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do. 
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Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Me  ?    Do  not  say  I  am  afraid  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  say  the  United  States  Government  seems  to  be  afraid 
to  take  off  that  color  restriction. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  the  Government  protest  against  taking  off  the 
Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  The  Government  does  not,  but  all  its  l^islative  acts  tend 
to  that  end,  and  have  for  the  last  four  tariff  biUs. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  vou  have  a  bag  of  this  sugar  which  you  want 
to  put  on  the  market,  tliis  sugar  which  our  market  will  take 

Mr.  Bass  (interposing).  It  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Oxnard  makes  in 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Suppose  you  have  a  bag  of  that  sugar,  how  high  will  it 
rank  under  the  Dutch  standard  test  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  When  the  system  of  Dutch  standards  only  had  20 
samples  it  would  rank  over  19.  I  believe  they  have  now  a  Dutch 
standard  which  runs  up  to  25. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  that  sugar  which  would  go  onto  our  market  and 
which  our  consumers  would  take,  would  have  a  pretty  high  duty  on  it 
because  of  the  Dutch  standard  'i 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  99i°,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  so 
many  more  times  3^  cents,  we  will  say,  if  3^  cents  is  continuea  to  be 
made  the  deductmg  unit. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  would  that  bag  of  100  pounds  of  sugar,  or  what- 
ever your  standard  bag  is,  pay  in  cash  at  present  ?  How  much  duty 
would  you  pay  to  the  customhouse  with  the  present  Dutch  standard  ? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bass.  $1.90  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  if  the  Teuton  standard  were  removed,  how  much 
would  vou  pay  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  $1.80. 

Mr.  Hinds.  A  difference  of  10  cents,  then  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  From  $1.82^  I  deduct  H  cents,  and  that  gives  me  $1.81. 

Mr.  Hinds.  So  it  is  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  or 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  selling  99^^  sugar. 

Mr.  Hinds.  That  is  the  kind  you  are  going  to  sell  to  the  American 
consumer  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  kind  I  want  to  be  privileged  to  sliip 
here,  pay  a  little  more  duty  than  at  present,  and  if  the  refiners  do  not 
want  it,  I  can  find  an  American  marKat,  and  the  American  consumer 
will  bid  against  the  refiner  for  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  how  much  benefit  the 
consumer  would  get  from  eliminating  the  Dutch  standard,  and  accord- 
ing to  that  it  would  be  one-tenth  ot  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  the  refiners  to-day,  having  control  of  the  market,  both 
buying  and  selling,  if  they  do  not  abuse  the  American  public^  then 
they  would  only  get  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound;  but  if  tne  fact  that 
they  can  buy  high-grade  white  sugars  from  the  West  Indies  compet- 
ing against  the  refiners  wiQ  prevent  the  refiners  from  abusing  them, 
then  the  consumer  can  get  the  sugar  cheaper,  sir. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  think  the  refiner  nas  control  of  the  United 
States  market  and  controls  the  price  they  pay  for  sugar  and  the  price 
they  sell  it  for  ? 
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Mr.  Bass.  I  may  not  be  able  to  convince  you,  sir,  but  I  thoroughly 
believe  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  have  not  said  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  mean  I  not  only  believe  it  myself,  but  1  have  lived 
under  its  domination,  and  I  know  it,  sir.  You  have  cut  me  short  here, 
otherwise  I  would  convince  you.  My  contention  is  that  it  has  been 
a  misfortune  to  the  American  producers  of  beets,  as  well  as  the  cane 
producers  of  Louisiana,  that  the  legislators  have  not  understood  what 
this  Dutch  standard  has  meant  in  the  interest  of  the  refiners  for  the 
last  15  years.     It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  what  the  witness  means  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittee is  that  under  the  present  law,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tariff  imposed  by  the  Dutch  standard,  he  must  of  necessity 
import  his  sugars  into  the  United  States  of  a  degree  of  darkness  in 
color  which  is  unmerchantable  when  offered  for  sale  for  consumption; 
that  if  he  increases  it  to  a  point  of  colorization  where  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  American  people  to  purchase  it,  he  has  to  pay  such 
an  additional  amount  upon  it  as  a  tariff  that  it  becomes  at  once 
such  an  expense  as  to  destroy  more  than  the  profit  which  he  could 
gain  by  such  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  right  or  not,  Mr.  Bass? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  In  other  words,  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated 
he  would  not  be  obliged  to  sell  his  dark  sugars  in  the  market  and 
thereby  have  to  deal  exclusivelv  with  the  refiner;  but  if  the  Dutch 
standard  were  removed,  he  could  import  his  sugar,  which  would  be 
a  merchantable  commodity,  which  the  people  would  buy,  and  he 
would  go  right  by  the  refiner  to  the  consumer  himself;  is  that  about 
the  situation  1 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  this 
country  does  not  requii'e  the  existence  of  the  refiners,  so,  Mr. 
Congressman,  we  planters  in  the  cane  business  also  do  not  require  the 
existence  of  refineries.  We  did  20  or  30  years  ago,  but  not  to-day. 
We  know  how  to  handle  the  machinerv  and  make  everything  just  as 
good  as  the  beet  people  do,  but  the  renners  seem  to  be  mipo^d  upon 
us,  and  no  sugar  that  comes  into  this  country  gets  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  public  until  the  refiners  have  gotten  them  first. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  duty  woum  be  1.80  instead  of  1.90  per  100 
pounds  if  the  16  Dutch  standard  was  eliminated  from  the  law? 

Mr.  Bass.  For  99^°  sugar;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  This  sugar  you  bring  in  and  sell  to  the  refiner,  this 
dark  sugar,  how  much  duty  do  you  pay  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.686. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  suppose  you  should  be  allowed  to  wash  that 
sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  We  do  not  need  to  wash  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Well,  let  the  darkness  drain  out  of  it,  or  whatever  you 
do;  suppose  you  should  do  that;  it  would  be  no  better  sugar  for 
sweetenmg,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  because  as  you  remove  the  color  you  remove 
that  which  is  not  sweet,  and  what  is  left  is  all  sweetness. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Would  that  increase  the  polariscopic  test  of  it? 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  every  time  you  take  impurities  away  it  gets 
better  and  better  by  the  polariscope,  and  you  nave  to  pay  a  higher 
and  higher  duty. 
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Mr.  Hinds.  How  much  more  duty  would  you  pay? 

Mr.  Bass.  Three  degrees  more;  the  Government  will  charge  10^ 
cents  more  duty. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  said  you  pay  now  1.68? 

Mr.  Bass.  1.68  for  the  dark  sugars.  When  I  turn  it  into  99^® 
it  would  be  w^hite  sugar;  then  I  would  have  to  pay  at  least  10  cents 
more — 10  or  11  cents  more — ^import  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  save  you  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on 
your  sugar  if  the  Dutch  standard  were  eliminated  from  our  laws, 
would  it  not,  when  you  import  your  99^®  sugars  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  My  benefit  would  not  come  in  tnat  10  cents.  My  bene- 
fit would  come  in  having  somebody  bidding  for  the  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  would  save  you  that  much  in  the  tariff  you  pa}" 
upon  it,  would  it  not  ?    That  is  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  nASS.  No,  sir;  I  expect  to  pay  more  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said,  and  I  want  to  get  tliis  clear,  that  if 
the  16  Dutch  standard  on  99i®  sugar  were  removed,  instead  of  pav- 
ing 1.90  per  100  pounds  on  it  you  would  pay  1.80  per  100  pouncfs; 
therefore  you  would  save  10  cents  per  100  pounds  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Bass.  Yes,  sir;  you  call  it  the  tariif.  I  call  it  the  penalizing 
conditions  of  the  present,  because  nobody  ever  gets  that  duty.  It 
is  sometliing  that  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  do  not  claim  here  that  our  tariff  law  is  penal- 
izing the  people  of  tliia  country.  It  maj  penalize  you  as  an  importer, 
and  that  is  what  we  wanted  it  for;  that  is  what  it  was  made  for,  to 
protect  the  industry  at  home. 

Tlie  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  Dutch  standard  benefits 
noboily  on  earth  except  the  refiner,  neither  the  consumer  nor  anyone 
else,  except  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Bass.  Not  in  the  understanding  of  those  who  understand  its 
operations. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  price  at  which  the 
refiners  sell  that  article  to  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  he  gets  it  for  10  cents  less,  he  can  sell  it  for  10 
cents  less. 

Mr.  Bass.  But  he  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  can  he  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Bass    It  is  possible  if  he  were  working  for  charity;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  does  not  give  anything  away,  but  if  the  law  is 
changed  he  has  saved  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Bass.  He  won't  save  that,  because  ne  is  going  to  give  me 
more  money.     To-day  he  beats  me  out  of  the  parity. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  consumer  then  pays  it  to  benefit  you  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  not  said  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  get  the  10  cents  and  the  consumer  pays  it, 
it  must  benefit  you. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  will  tell  you  who  gets  it,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  you  get  it.  You  said  you  are  going 
to  get  10  cents  more  for  your  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  No;  I  said  1  was  going  to  avoid  a  10-eent  penalty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  you  get  it  if  you  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  you  pay  it  you  are  penalized,  and  if  you  do  not 
pay  it  you  are  not  penalized.  Now,  what  difference  is  there  between 
getting  it  and  being  penalized  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  have  avoided  a  condition  which  prevents  me  from 
being  penalized,  and  in  doing  that  I  am  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  refiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  submit  the  witness  is  not  fair  when  he  says  he  will 
get  the  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds  and  not  be  penalized  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  that,  and  we  will  draw  our 
own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Bass.  I  am  beaten  out  of  the  parity,  what  you  folks  know  as 
the  Hamburg  parity.  For  instance,  my  sugar  comes  from  Santo 
Domingo,  and  it  should  net  me  in  New  York  the  equivalent  of  bring- 
ing sugar  from  somewhere  else.  I  can  not  get  that  because  I  can  not 
get  anybody  to  bid  against  them.  Only  the  refiners  take  my  sugar, 
and  that  puts  them  in  a  condition  where  they  can  play  all  sorts  of 
different  interests  against  me.  For  instance,  you  will  read  in  Willett 
&  Gray:  '^The  refiners  are  not  in  the  market  for  San  Domingo  sugars 
to-day." 

Mr.  FoRDXEY.  Mr.  Bass,  Mr.  Willett  has  testified  and  Dr.  Wiley, 
Chief  Chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  testified  that 
the  American  people  have  become  educated  to  the  use  of  refined  w^liite 
sugar.  Now,  you  are  going  to  educate  them  to  use  your  sugar  which 
is  not  absolutely  white;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  I  am  going  to  educate  thoni  to  use  the  same  sugar 
that  Mr.  Oxnard  is  handing  them  out  in  I^^uisiana,  and  I  do  not  think 
lie  is  poisoning  tbom;  is  he? 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Oxnard  is  making  a  refined  sugar  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bass.  Is  he  using  bone  black? 

\fr.  Hinds.  No. 

Mr.  Bass.  Then  1  do  not  think  he  has  correctly  used  the  word  '*re- 
fining.'*  We  consider  when  we  take  the  juice  from  cane  and  keep  on 
making  and  making  and  making,  and  put  that  out  on  the  market, 
that  is  primary  production.  If  at  any  time  we  stop  and  melt  up 
what  we  have  got,  and  filter  and  use  bone  black,  that  is  refining,  sir. 
But  what  is  primary  production  is  not  refining,  and  it  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  refining. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  said  that  he  has  to  use  very  expensive 
machinery  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Bass.  Just  give  us  a  chance  to  indulge  in  that  expensive 
machinery. 

Mr.  FORDNBT.  Mr.  Oxnard  has  not  testified  he  is  putting  his  sugar 
on  the  market  to  the  consumer;  he  is  preparing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  If  I  am  mistaken  I  will  cut  Oxnard  out,  and  I  will  say 
the  Gramercy  factory.  I  know  that  because  I  was  there.  There 
was  a  place  called  the  Gramercy  factory  in  Louisiana  which  made  a 
high-grade,  beautiful  sugar. 

Air.  FoRDNEY.  Was  it  refined  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  No,  sir;  it  was  primary-made  sugar  without  anv  refining. 
They  knew  how  to  make  sugar.  Immediately  the  refiners  Dought  up 
that'place  and  installed  a  bone-black  plant.  This  was  the  place 
where  a  bone-black  plant  was  put  in,  on  the  sugar  estate  of  Qrarnercy, 
and  to  give  it  a  high-toned  name  they  called  it  the  Gramercy  Refinery. 
They  not  only  refined  the  sugars  there,  but  took  their  neighbors'  sugars 
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The  truth  was  the  Qramercy  people  could  make  sugar  in  competition 
with  the  refiners  without  any  bone  black. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Some  time  after  1900,  whatever  the  date  was  when  they 
put  the  maclunery  in  the  Gramerey  place. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  That  is  when  they  were  wiping  out  competition,  so 
said  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it,  but  they  stopped  the 
example  of  allowing  people  how  to  make  white  sugar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  condition  to-day,  so  we  have  not 
anv  of  that  sugar. 

Mr.  Bass.  Of  course,  they  do  not  do  that  now. 

Mr.  Hinds.  We  luive  been  given  to  understand  here  in  some  of  the 
testimony  that  primary'  sugar  was  made  in  Louisiana  by  simply 
letting  it  drain.  How  do  you  make  your  primary  sugar  in  Santo 
Domingo  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  First,  permit  the  remark  that  Ix)uisiana  has  always 
been  very  far  behind.  The  highest  grade  of  sugar  manufacture 
was  in  Cuba,  where  wc  have  had  to  make  sugar  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, and  use  all  skill,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  everything  we 
could.  We  make  sugar  at  once,  as  I  say,  without  any  bone  black, 
simply  hot  purging.  • 

Mr.  Hinds.  Now,  what  is  hot  purging  ? 

Mr.  Bas(^  That  means  when  you  have  got  your  liquor  so  thick 
it  is  full  of  crystals  of  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is  to  separate 
the  molasses  from  the  crystals.    That  separation  is  called  purging. 

Mr.  Hinds.  You  mean  the  liquor  that  is  boiling  in  your  boilers  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  It  has  already  been  boiled.  You  have  got  it  up  to  a 
thick  consistency  of  ciystals  and  molasses,  and  the  next  thing  is 
to  get  the  crystak  away  from  the  molasses.  That  particular  act  is 
called  purging  the  sugars. 

Mr.  Hinds.  What  ao"you  do  that  with? 

Mr.  Bass.  With  a  centrifugal  machine,  a  picture  of  which  I  showed 
you  yesterday.  That  revolves  around  very  rapidly,  and  the  gauze 
IS  on  the  side  and  the  centrifugal  force  pushes  this  up  against  the 
side,  and  the  liouor  runs  through  while  the  crystals  remain  on  the 
inside.  Then,  if  it  is  free  purgmg,  you  do  not  have  to  do  anything 
much  to  it,  but  if  the  primary  canes  have  been  full  of  gum  or  imma- 
ture juice,  or  there  has  been  what  is  called  false  grain  gotten  in 
there,  it  refuses  to  purge.  The  molasses  does  not  go  away  very 
easily  in  that  case.     All  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  a  little  water  m  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Is  that  the  sugar  we  see  referred  to  as  Cuban 
centrifugals  ? 

Mr.  Bass.  Cuban  centrifugal  means  this  same  sugar  I  am  talking 
about  now,  with  the  molasses  very  poorly  taken  away  from  it.  For 
instance,  the  high  skilled  and  the  highest  priced  labor  in  Cuba  to-day 
is  employed  in  the  art  of  taking  the  molasses  and  adding  it  into  the 
pan  so  they  make  sumt  just  96,  and  keep  loading  and  carrying  as 
much  molasses  to  the  New  York  market  as  it  will  stand.  Those  are 
the  highest  paid  men  on  the  island  of  Cuba  to-day,  people  who  know 
how  to  take  the  molasses  and  inject  it  into  the  pan.  Those  are  called 
soft  sugars.     Certain  places  supply  hard  sugars  and  others  soft  sugars. 

There  is  another  thing  about  the  16  Dutch  standard,  and  that  is 
the  second  sugars.    After  we  have  rung  off  the  first  sirup  it  is  still 
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rich  in  matter  which  we  can  crystaUize.  so  we  take  that  and  handle 
it  a  second  time  and  from  that  we  make  second  sugars.  They  wiU 
polarize  anywhere  from  88  to  92.  Those  are  called  second-grade 
sugars.  Now,  the  refiner's  logical  function  is  to  go  out  and  buy  those 
low  sugars  and  make  them  high  sugars  and  hand  them  to  the  Ameri- 
can puDlic.  But  instead  of  that  if  a  cargo  comes  to  New  York  and 
has  second-grade  sugars  in  it.  they  say  *' We  do  not  want  that  cai^. 
Can  you  give  us  a  cargo  of  all  first  sugars?"  and  thej  are  discouragmg 
the  production  of  all  second-grade  sugars,  and  that  is  what  caused  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  import  a  great  many  high-grade  chemists  to  tir  and 
handle  all  the  sugars  first.  Then  the  sugar  plantation  makes  what  is 
called  all  first,  but  in  making  all  first  they  run  a  chance  of  making  94 
or  95  sugars,  because  they  are  carrjing  the  seconds  in  with  the  firet 
sugars.  There  are  some  sugar  States  that  take  the  high-grade  97 
sugars  and  they  let  them  run  down  together  in  a  bin  and  mechanically 
combine  them  and  ship  that  to  New  York  and  get  away  with  unload- 
ing the  seconds  on  to  the  Americans  with  the  first.  The  firsts  then 
do  not  polarize  97.  They  are  95  or  96,  but  they  have  unloaded  the 
second  sugars  in  the  same  bag  with  the  first. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  MB.  ROBERT  PATTERSON  BITHET. 

m 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rithet,  will  you  give  the  committee  your  full 
name? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Robert  Patterson  Rithet. 

The  Chaibman.  Your  residence  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Merchant  and  president  of  the  California  &  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  ^president  of  that  com- 
panv? 

Mx.  Rithet.  Since  it  was  started  in  1897. 

The  Chahlman  Are  you  a  large  stockholder  or  a  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  company,  besides  being  its  president  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  ownea  stock  when  it  was  started,  but  it  was  recon- 
structed some  years  ago,  and  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  own 
the  control  of  the  stock. 

The  Chairman.  However,  you  are  still  its  president  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  am  still  its  president,  and  there  is  some  stock  in  my 
name. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  the  principal  owners  of  the  company  t 

Mr.  Rithet.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Su^ar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu,  owns  this 
concern  called  the  Califonua  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  t 

Mr.  Rithet.  And  Col.  Spaulding  is  an  individual  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  Col.  Spaulding  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  He  is  a  Hawaiian  sugar  j^anter. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  a  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  of  Honolulu. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  a  corporation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  t 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 
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The  Chaibman.  And  Col.  Spaiilding  is  a  minority  stockholder) 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  minority  stockholders  'i 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  I  think  those  are  all. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  two  stockholders  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  proportion  do  they  own  it  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  I  think  50,000  shares  is  the  capital  of  the  company, 
$5,000,000,  and  Col.  Spaulding  of  that  owns  about  5,800  shares. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  large  sugar  planter? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  he  is  not  now.  He  used  to  be  a  large  sugar 
planter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  stockholder  in  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  he  owns  an  interest  besides  his  interest  as 
a  stockholder  in  the  refinery  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  this  company  get  its  supply  of  raw 
su^ar? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  From  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  the  allied  planta- 
tions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  not  entirely.  We  have  to  buy  some  duty-paid 
sugar  for  certain  trades;  that  is,^  the  canning  trade,  which  is  entitled 
to  a  drawback  on  imports,  and  we  can  only  use  in  that  trade  duty- 
paid  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  The  bulk  of  your  sugar,  however,  comes  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  this  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  their  allied 
plantations  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  mterested  in  that  com- 
pany in  any  way? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  He  is  not;  in  no  way  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  relations  of  any  sort  with  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co.,  and  when  I  say  ''you  I  mean  your  corpo- 
ration ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No*  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  own  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
your  corporation  or  its  stock  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  No. 

TTie  Chairman.  Have  you  any  trade  agreements  with  them  of  any 
kind  whatever? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  apportionment  of  territory  between 
you  and  them  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  with  them  as  to  what  territory  you 
shall  sell  your  sugar  in  or  thev  shall  ship  theirs  in  ? 

Mr.  RrrHET.  No ;  we  get  all  the  business  we  can,  and  I  suppose 
they  do  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  consult  with  them  about  that  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  territory  do  you  market  your  sugars? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  The  Pacific  coast  territory  and  the  Missouri  River 
points. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  River  points  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  cx)ver  all  the  intervMiing  territory,  to  some 
extent ;  at  least,  as  far  as  your  production  will  permit  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  are  11  States  in  what  w«  call 
Pacific  coast  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Can  jrou  name  them? 

Mr:  RiTHET.  California,  Oregon,  Waahington,  Idaho,  Mic^j^an, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Colorado.  Missouri  is  in 
another  district.  We  call  that  the  Missouri  district,  and  the  other 
district  is  the  Pacific  Coast  district. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Do  you  get  to  Missouri? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Any  farther  east  than  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  verjr  rarely. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  vou  ship  to  Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  think  so;  not  very  much.  We  may  ship 
there  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Rithet,  were  you  president  of  the  California  & 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Co.  in  1903  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  was. 

The  (Chairman.  Do  you  remember  making  a  contract  with  John 
D.  Spreckels  and  William  H.  Hannam,  directors  of  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  in  that  year? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No,  sir;  I  no  not.  I  remember  having  a  ccmtract 
with  D.  Y.  Campbell,  our  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  A  contract  with  D.  Y.  Campbell? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  your  contract  with  your 
own  lawyera,  but  there  has  been  some  testimony  given  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Spreckels,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  is  substantially  true: 

In  April,  1903,  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Wiliiam  H.  Haimam,  both  of  whom  were 
directors  of  the  Weatem  Su^  Refining  Co..  caused  their  cofupany  to  enter  into  an 
a^eement  with  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  whereby  it  wms  pro- 
vided that  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  should  for  three  yeazB  from 
April,  1903,  refrain  from  importing  raw  sugar  and  from  manufacturing  refined  sugar 
from  imported  mw  sugar,  and  from  selling,  shipping,  or  distributing  tnroughout  Uie 
several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  any  refined  sugar,  xad  permit 
Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  to  market  or  refine  sugar  manufactured  by  k  from  sugar 
beets,  and  to  receive,  use,  and  pay  for  all  raw  sugar  thereafter  to  arrive  from  Uie 
Hawaiian  Islands  for  California  &  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  for  which  it  had  con- 
tracted with  certain  planters,  and  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  to  pay  Califoniift 
&  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  its  refined  sugars  sold  by  it  upon  an  agreed  basis, 
and  in  addition  to  pay  it  $200,000  each  year  of  the  ag^^eement. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  That  is  substdntially  correct;  yes,  sir.  The  names  are 
not.     I  do  not  remember  Hannam. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  of  Spreckels  in  this  tranaivetio&  H 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  the  transaction  was  really  with  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Co. 

The  t^HAiRMAN.  And  Spreckels  represented  the  Western  in  this 
negotiation  ? 

Air.  Rithet.  Yes ;  and  I  represented  the  other  companj. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  of  what  you  did  agree  to? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  so. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  do  not  desire  to  correct  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  except  tliis,  the  way  it  is  put  tliere  it  would 
look  OS  if  the  stipulations  were  easy  to  make,  but  they  were  not. 
It  was  not  easily  made,  and  it  was  not  easily  got. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
about  getting  tlie  contract  made  ? 

Mr.  KiTHET.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  finally  did  get  it  made,  after  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty,  and  it  was  substantially  as  I  have  outlined  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  substantially  so. 

The  Ciiairman.  Now,  let  us  continue: 

From  April,  1903,  to  April,  190C,  after  entering  into  this  agreement,  California  & 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Co.  closed  iU  factory  and  kept  it  ckxBed  and  csfrained  from 
purchasing  any  raw  sugar  or  sugar  heets  and  manufacturing;  anv  raw  sugar  or  sugar 
beets  into  refined  sugar,  and  from  selling,  shipping,  or  distnbuting  any  refined  sugar 
whatsoever. 

Mr-  RiTHET.  We  did  not  operate  at  all  during  those  years.  It 
was  under  a  lease,  as  I  nndei-stood  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  substantially  the  contract,  as  I  have  out- 
lined it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Rithet,  is' there  anything  further  you 
.care  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  other  than  what  has  been 
covered  by  the  questions  I  have  asked  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No ;  I  do  not  know  of  anytliing,  unless  you  want  some 
information  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  arrangement  and  as  to  the 
fact  we  have  been  entirely  independent  ever  smce  we  started.  We 
started  as  an  independent  institution  and  we  have  been  independent 
ever  since,  except  during  that  period,  and  we  did  that  because  we  had 
reasons  of  necessity  for  doing  it. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  mind  telling  the  committee  what  those 
reasons  were  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  will  be  veiy  glad  to.  We  had  been  fighting,  I  thuik^ 
for  five  years  or  more. 

The  diiAiRMAX.  Fighting  wliom? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  The  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.;  that  is,  the  company 
of  John  D.  Spreckels. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  company  in  whicli  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  was  also  interested  ? 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  was  called  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  W?  had  been  endeavoring  to  build  up  a  trade  and  liold  it.  We 
had  succeeded  in  doing  that  fairly  well,  aiul  we  had  re>served  for  our 
purposes  about  50,000  tons  of  su^ar  a  year.  Before  starting  the 
refinery,  I  might  tell  j'ou,  we  were  mduced  to  do  so  because  we  were 
told  by  Mr.  Spreckels,  sr.,  wlu)  was  then  in  conlrol,  that  he  would 
not  make  a  contract  with  us.  We  had  had  a  contract  previous  to 
that  time  for  15  or  20  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  A  contract  of  what  kind? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  A  contract  for  our  raws.  The  object  of  our  starting 
up  was  to  find  a  market  for  our  raws  in  the  Pacific  territory,  which 
we  claimed,  being  the  nearest  to  us  in  the  United  States,  we  were 
entitled  to;  and  they  had  been  making  a  contract  until,  I  tliink,  it 
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was  in  1897.     Then  Mr.  Spreckels  said  he  would  not  give  us  a  con- 
tract any  longer. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  he  control  tlie  supply  of  raws? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  He  did  not  control  the  supply  of  raws.  He  bought 
them. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  would  not  let  you  have  any  of  them? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  He  would  not  give  us  a  contract.  He  would  not 
buy  our  raws. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  running  a  relhiery  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  tlie  only  refinery  there  ? 

Mt.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  you  started  this  company  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  to  protect  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  make  this  agreement  about  closing 
down  vour  factorv  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  were  short  of  working  capital,  and  I  wanted  to 
have  a  little  time  to  look  over  the  situation  and  see  what  I  could  do, 
and  I  aOTeed  to  lease  the  property  for  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  after  you  did  establish  this  refinery,  the 
California  &  Hawaiian  Co.,  was  the  competition  pretty  fierce  between 
3"ou  and  the  Western  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  what  you  (jommonly  call  in  trade  parlance 
'^cutthroat  competition?'^ 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  think  it  was  a.s  near  as  you  could  get  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  induced  you  to  make  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Western? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  had  been  in  beets,  too,  and  had  lost  monev  on 
beets,  and  while  we  never  lost  very  much  on  the  refining,  we  did  lose 
money  on  the  beets. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  competition  had  kept  you  from  making 
profitable  returns  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  it  was  getting  more  difficult  all  the  time, 
and  we  thought  we  might  play  a  httle  bit  of  the  game,  too. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  leased  out  to  your  competitor? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  we  had  contracts  with  our  own  people  for  the 
raw  sugar,  and  we  compelled  them  to  take  those  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  said:  *'Now  take  over  our 
contracts  and  pay  us  $200,000  a  year  and  we  will  not  refine  any  sugar"  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  and  they  had  to  purchase  their  raw  sugar  from 
those  who  were  associated  with  me  in  the  refining,  which  was  an 
important  matter  to  as,  because  it  shut  out  the  others  a  little,  and 
then  they  were  easier  subjects  to  work  on  when  we  wanted  to  recon- 
struct again;  and  we  did  reconstruct  and  we  got  through  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  keep  a  copy  for  your  company? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  do  not  know,  I  will  nave  to  refer  tiiat  to  our 
lawver.     He  got  all  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  facts  about  what  has  become  of 
that  contract  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  sign  the  contract  ? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  I  think  1  did. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  retain  a  copj'  of  vso  important  a 
document  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know.  My  copy  probably  was  destroyed  in 
thfe  fire. 

The  Chairman.  You  remember  signing  the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  That  is  my  belief;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  have  any  recollection  at  all  as  to 
whether  you  retained  a  copy  of  it  or  not?  Was  not  the  contract 
executed  in  duplicate  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  think  if  the  copy  was  retained,  it  was  probably 
retained  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  Chairman.  Was  Mr.  Campbell  present  at  the  negotiations  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Well,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  present  when  the  contract  was  signed  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No  ;  if  a  contract  was  made  it  was  drawn  by  him  and 
it  was  signed  at  his  request,  but  we  are  quite  at  sea  as  to  whether  it 
was  signed  or  not.     I  believe  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  kept  a  copy  of  it,  you  say  it  went  to 
your  lawyer  with  your  other  papers  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Or  else  it  was  in  our  safe. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  either  event  you  think  it  was  destroyed 
by  tjie  fire  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  know  it  must  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  search  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  find  it? 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  can  not  find  any  sign  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  stated  substantially  what  its  contents  were  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  How  many  shares  of  stock  are  there  in  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Fifty  thousand. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  Col.  Spaulding  owns  5,800  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  the  par  value  of  the  shares  is  SI 00  a  share? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hinds.  How  did  you  liappen  to  go  back  into  tlie  business  after 
you  once  made  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  That  was  part  of  the  play  T  told  you  about.  We 
were  taking  a  rest  for  tlirce  years  to  get  in  sliape  to  got  back  in  again 
and  fight. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  you  raised  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes;  we  got  new  stockliolders  and  we  declined  to 
renew  the  contract,  absolutely,  when  the  lease  expired. 

Mr.  Hinds.  And  with  this  new  financing  and  new  encouragement, 
you  have  been  able  to  hold  vour  own  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Oh,  yes.  We  are  as  big  as  any  of  them  now,  but  we 
have  no  affiliation  and  no  association  whatever  with  anybody. 

The  ChxVirman.  Do  you  happen  to  know  wliether  the  Western 
is  now  owned  bv  the  American  Co.  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  t  saw  onlv  a  newspaper  report  to  tliat  eflect. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand,  Mr.  Rithet,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Factors  Co.  reduces  the  raw  sugar  in  Hawaii  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  They  do. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  that  company,  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.,  own  all 
of  the  stock  of  the  California  &  Hawaiian  Refining  Co.  except  5,800 
shares  ? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Do  you  not  own  a  little  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  It  is  in  my  naipje,  just  to  Qualify  ma  as  ja  director. 

Mr.  Raker.  \Yho  else  is  Qualified  as  a  director  besides  yourself  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Frank  B.  Anden^on,  Wallace  M. 
Alexander.  W.  H.  Huntington,  August  Hamburg,  D.  Y.  Campbell, 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Kaker.  And  this  stock  is  simply  held  by  them  as  trustoes  for 
the  purpose  of  auaUf^ng  as  directors? 

Mr.  KiTUET.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co.  has  a  coiM'ract  with  Uie  Axaeri- 
can  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  which  has  heretofore  been  entered  in  th^ 
record  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  contract,  as  entered  in  the  record,  is  correct, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  T  believe  so.  We  have  a  stipulation  of  so  much 
reserve  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  American  ougar  Refining  Co.'s 
contract ,  and  we  do  not  have  to  get  any  authority  rrom  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  for  our  supplies. 

Mr.  Raker.  The  point  T  was  getting  at  is,  you  have  contracted,  or 
this  Sugar  Factors  ('o.  has  contracted  all  their  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  except  50,000  tons 

Mr.  RjTHET  (inteiposing) .  Mone  tkau  that;  150,000  tons  now. 

Mr.  Raker.  .Vll  their  sugar  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  except  150,000 
tons,  which  3"ou  reserve  exclusively  for  your  factory? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  do  not  sell  to  anyone  else  on 
the  Pacific  coast  'i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Xo. 

Mr.  Raker.  Does  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  handle  any  of 
that  sugar  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  KiTHET.  We  have  sold  to  them  once  or  twice,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Raker.  Whv  do  they  not  sell  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining 
Co.? 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  Well,  we  are  human. 

Mr.  Raker.  W'hat  is  the  object  of  that  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  They  think,  and  perhaps  it  is  a  narrow-minded  view 
to  take,  but  they  do  take  that  view  on  the  islands,  that  they  ought 
be  assisting  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Raker.  If  they  sold  it  to  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ? 

Mr,  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  reason  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Raker.  Can  you  give  any  distinction,  so  far  as  the  real  facts 
are  concerned,  between  selling  directly  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  all  of  the  sugar  except  what  you  reserve  and  selling  it  to  a 
company  in  which  they  own  half  of  the  stock  ?  Can  you  draw  any 
distmction  at  all  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  One  is  for  the  New  York  market  and  the  otlier  is  for 
the  Pacific  coast  market. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that;  but  what  is  the  pui*pose  of  it? 
There  must  be  something  back  of  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Just  to  prevent  them  from  competing  too  strongly  on 
the  coast;  that  is  all.  I  do  not  see  anything  else.  The  New  York 
market  and  the  San  Francisco  market  are  separate  maiicets  altogether. 

Mr.  Raker.  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  extra  quantity 
or  supply  of  sugar  that  would  land  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  bringing 
it  East,  so  that  the  price  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  kept  up  by  tiie  present 
arrangement  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  do  not  think  the  price  has  anything  whatever 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  this  agreement 
between  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
would  not  this  sugar  come  to  San  Francisco  naturally,  because  of  its 
location,  because  of  the  freight  rate,  and  a  factory  beine;  there  which 
could  refine;  and  would  not  that  great  territory  you  speaK  of  get  sugar 
much  cheaper  than  they  now  do  owing  to  this  contract  witii  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Refining  Co. ;  and  therefore  this  contract  does  keep  up  the 
price  of  sugar  on  the  western  coast. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  All  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business,  for  tlie 
last  25  or  30  years,  the  prices  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  New  York  have 
been  regulated  by  the  world's  prices.  I  do  not  think  it  would  aflfect 
the  deliveries  or  the  prices  one  particle  if  we  were  not  to  ship  to  New 
York.  We  have  always  shipped  to  New  York,  even  before  this  com- 
pany was  in  existence.  We  shipped  to  New  York  and  marketed  our 
supply  in  New  York,  because  it  is  a  larger  market.  The  Pacific  mar- 
ket 18  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  products  of  the  islands  now.  Tliey 
have  grown  so  much  they  could  not  take  it.  And  then  we  have  the 
beets  to  be  taken  care  of.  They  are  marketed  principally  in  the  local 
market,  and  consequently  we  are  shut  out. 

Mr.  Raker.  That  isjust  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Your  prices 
and  the  prices  erf  the  Western  Sugar  Reiming  Co.  are  practically  the 
same  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that.  Of  necessity,  they 
must  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  necessity,  of  bourse, 
and  I  just  w^ant  the  facts. 

Mr.  KiTHBT.  Will  you  let  me  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  explain  it.  I  just  want 
the  facts. 

Mr.  RriHET.  There  are  only  two  of  us  there.  Now,  there  is  a  very 
limited  market,  and  each  one  of  us  has  our  own  customers.  If  we 
are  10  cents  under  the  Western  to-day,  we  will  get  all  the  business, 
and  we  can  not  take  care  of  it.  If  the  Western  is  10  cents  under  us, 
they  would  ^t  all  the  business,  and  I  do  not  think  they  could  take 
care  of  it  for  very  long.  We  have  fought  that  out,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  scneme  that  would  fit  a  position  of  that  kind  with- 
out going  back  to  the  old  idea.  For  instanoe,  we  are  selling  to-<lay  at 
5.10  or  5.20  or  5.60;  they  will  sell  at  5.10  or  5.20  or  5.60,  just  as  we  are 
selling.  If  they  mov«,  we  move;  or  if  we  move,  they  niove»  but  we 
have  to  move  together. 
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Mr.  Rakek.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  tacit  or  gentle- 
men's understanding — '■ — 

Mr.  RiTHET  (interposing).  None  whatever,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  Just  one  moment;  I  had  not  finished  my  question.  In 
your  business  relations  you  work  so  that  the  price  will  be  the  same  i 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  we  "do  not.  We  are  compelled  to  work  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  RrrHET.  You  are  making  us  out  to  do  that  hy  arrangement. 

Mr.  Raker.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  And  we  do  not  do  that,  because  we  are  as  far  apart  as 
the  poles. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  do  not  want  to  a.ssume  that,  and  I  am  not  assuming 
that. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Well,  don't,  please. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  it  comes  about  in  some  way»  by  virtue  of  pub- 
lishing reports  or  telegrams,  or  something  else,  ancl  you  know  the 
price  of  sugar  at  the  other  place,  and  you  both  sell  at  the  same  price 
to  avoid  any  rush  upon  either  one  of  the  businesses. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  it  is  not  that.  It  is  simply  because  we  can  not 
do  other^^ise. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  can  not  underetand  how  you  can  both  keep  at  just 
exactly  the  same  price. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  don't.  Sometimes  we  are  up  and  sometimes  they 
are  up.  If  we  go  up,  tliey  follow;  and  if  they  go  down,  we  have  to 
follow.  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  the  business.  The  prices  have 
been  kept  pretty  well,  anyway,  and  I  have  never  had  to  complain 
that  they  were  too  high  or  too  low,  either.  We  would  have  Deen 
nearly  crowded  out  of  business  if  it  had  not  been  we  had  quite  strong 
support. 

Air.  Raker.  During  the  high  prices  of  sugar  you  both  sold  at  the 
same  price  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  made  no  money  at  all  last  year.  We  did  not 
get  the  benefit  of  the  prices  at  all  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Raker.  But  you  sold  at  practically  the  same  price? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  can  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  the  reason  you  did  not  get  any  benefit  out  of 
the  raise  was  because  you  had  sold  in  advance  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  think  by  virtue  of  this  arrangement  -with 
the  Hawaiian  people  and  the  Ainerican  Sugar  Refining  Co*,  being 
able  to  place  that  quantity  of  sugar  so  as  not  to  overstock  the  market, 
it  keeps  an  even  price  for  the  beet-sugar  people  as  well  as  yourselves 
in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  RrruET.  No;  we  have  no  idea  of  that  kind  at  all.  We  are 
marketing  our  own  product,  and  we  are  marketing  it  in  the  way  it 
will  accomplish  the  best  results  for  ourselves;  that  is  to  say,  we 
find  it  cheaper  for  us  to  make  a  contract  with  a  responsible  firm  like 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  I  may  tell  you  that  when  the 
first  contract  of  that  kind  was  made  I  was  on  the  committee,  and  I 
made  the  first  contract  with  B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  in  New  York 
for  our  product  to  be  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  here.  That 
contract  was  for  three  years,  and  it  was  carried  out  all  right,  but 
B.  H.  Howell  Sons  &  Co.  had  come  forward  when  the  next  contract 
was  before  us  and  had  to  say  they  could  not  handle  it. 
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Mr.  Raker.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  in  saying  that  if  it  was 
not  for  this  arrangement  between  the  Hawauan  Factors  Co.  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  this  great  quantity  of  sugar  would  come 
to  the  port  or  San  Francisco,  primarily  speaking  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  you  would  get  more  sugar  than  could  be  con- 
sumed ? 

Mr.  Rithbt.  We  would  if  we  shipped  all  our  stock  there. 

Mr.  Raker.  You  would  get  more  sugar  there  ? 

Mr.  RriHET.  And  would  nave  to  pay  the  railroad  freight  on  it,  but 
now  we  do  not  do  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy  in  iiandUng  the 
product;  that  is  all  it  is.    It  is  no  combination  and  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  am  not  assuming  that,  Mr.  Rithet. 

Mr.  RriHET.  I  know;  but  you  have  asked  your  questions  a  little 
that  way,  and  so  I  was  a  little  careful. 

Mr.  Raker.  This  contract  does  prevent  that  sugar  coming  into  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  put  it.  We 
can  not  market  it  there,  and  we  can  in  New  York,  consequently  we 
send  it  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Raker.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way:  The  contract  is 
that  that  sugar  is  to  be  delivered  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  not  delivered  in  San  Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  Now,  if  it  was  not  dehvered  in  New  York,  leaving  out 
the  freight  rate  for  a  moment,  the  consequence  would  be  there  would 
be  more  sugar  tlirown  on  the  local  market  than  San  Francisco  could 
use,  and  that  would  also  cover  the  western  territory  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Raker.  And  consequently^  would  bring  down  the  price  of  beet 
sugar  as  well  as  refined  sugar  wliich  is  shi{)ped  there  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  We  never  suppose  anything  in  the  sugar  business. 
We  have  to  take  it  just  as  we  find  it.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be,  and  we  have  got  to  figure  that  out.  We  are  not 
philanthropists.  We  have  to  go  where  tlie  best  market  is  for  our 
product,  and  we  do  not  consider  whether  it  is  going  to  effect  the  beet 
or  any  other  product.  We  just  go  there  because  it  is  the  best  market. 
There  is  no  other  market  we  coiud  go  to  and  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Raker.  Would  not  the  Hawaiian  people  get  more  for  their 
product  if  it  was  delivered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  instead  of 
shipping  it  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  KiTHET,  It  would  depend  upon  what  they  could  sell  it  there 
for. 

Mr.  Raker.  Ordinarily,  they  would  have  to  send  it  by  freight  from 
San  Francisco  around  to  New  York,  and  taking  the  freight  from  the 
price  they  get  in  New  York,  if  they  get  the  same  price  at  San  Fran- 
cisco as  at  New  York,  it  would  give  them  more  not  for  their  sugar, 
would  in  not  ? 

Mr.  RriHET.  You  could  not  market  it  there.  We  have  to  con- 
sider that  question.  We  can  not  take  a  theoij.  If  we  sent  it  to 
San  Francisco  we  would  not  have  a  market  there  for  it.  Theoretically 
you  probably  are  all  right,  but  we  as  sugar  men  would  not  want  to  do 
that  kind  ol  thing  unless  it  was  going  to  pay. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  marketed  more  than  the  San  Francisco 
territory  would  absorb,  then  the  price  would  naturally  eo  down. 

Mr.  KiTHET.  It  would  have  to  be  sent  to  New  Yore  by  a  much 
more  expensive  route,  because  once  in  San  Francisco  it  would  proba- 
bly have  to  go  by  lail  to  New  York,  and  sometimes  we  do  take  more 
there  than  we  can  jnarket,  and  that  is  when  we  get  into  the  Misaouii 
River  territory.  We  market  all  we  can  at  Missouri  River  points  ui 
competition  with  the  Eastern  refiners.  I  think  you  will  find  that 
out.  I  wish  you  were  in  the  business,  and  then  you  would  find  that 
out. 

Tlie  Chairman.  There  was  another  refinery  in  San  Francisco 
which  closed  down  some  two  years  ago,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  The  American;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  refinery  was  established  there  for  the  purpose 
of  refining  sugar  to  supply  the  Western  States  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  It  was  the  same  crowd.  The  original  founders  had 
died,  and  I  liad  come  in  as  a  younger  element  and  took  up  the  fight. 
That  is  all  there  was  to  that. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  ship  such  quantity  of 
sugar  to  San  Francisco  as  seems  in  the  judgment  of  your  company  to 
be  suflicient  for  that  market,  and  that  the  oalance  you  find  a  market 
for  where  you  can  ? 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Of  course,  when  you  have  supplied  the  California 
market,  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  I  take  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  When  we  have  supplied  the  California  market,  in 
order  to  make  the  production  as  much  as  possible,  up  to  the  capacity 
of  our  refinerv,  we  then  refine  what  we  can  market  in  the  Missouri 
River  territory.  -         * 

Mr.  ^fALBY^  When  I  speak  of  California  I  mean  the  States  con- 
tiguous to  it,  as  well  as  California. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  We  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost. 

^fr.  Malby.  My  idea  is  when  you  have  supplied  that  market,  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  is  no  use  clogging  the  market  by  putting 
on  more  than  the  market  will  absorb. 

Mr.  RiTiiET.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  hence  one  of  the  reasons  you  seH  in  the  New 
York  market  is  l)ecause  the  Pacific  coast  marltet  will  not  take  anv 
more  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  there  is  another  reason,  perhaps,  which  occurs  to 
me,  and  that  is,  if  you  landed  all  your  sugar  in  California  there  would 
be  the  question  ot  freight  rates  to  be  considered  in  getting  out  the 
surplus. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  it.    We  have  that  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Malby,  You  actually  do  send  your  raw  sugars  to  New  York 
by  Tehuantepec  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  by  Tehuantepec. 

Mr.  ilALBY.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  ship  your  raw  sugars 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  about  $9  a  ton. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  what  would  be  the  overland  rate? 

!Mi\  Rtthet.  To  the  Missouri  River  it  is  55  cents,  and  that  would  be 
about  $12  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Malby.  If  rou  had  to  send  it  to  New  York,  what  would  be  the 
freight?  *       ' 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be  to  New*  York,  It 
would  not  be  very  much  more,  about  55  cents  or  50  cents  on  raw 
sugar. 

Mr.  Malby.  Is  there  in  fact  any  combiYiation  between  you  and  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  or  other  companies  by  whicli  you  do  not 
put  more  sugar  on  the  San  Francisco  market?  To  my" mind  the 
reason  jou  do  not  do  that  is  because  a  man  conducts  his  business  along 
those  Imes  which  he  regards  as  the  most  profitable,  perhaps. 

Mr.  RrTHET.  That  is  exactly  what  the  sugar  men  do. 

Mr.  Malby.  And^  a  man  will  not  attempt  to  sell  100,000  tons  of 
sugar  in  San  Francisco  if  there  is  no  market  for  it  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  point,  exactly. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  that  would  perhaps  be  an  answer  to  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  why  you  send  it  to  New  York  % 

Mr.  RiTHET.  "Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Malby.  Not  that  there  is  a  combination,  but  trade  conditions 
lead  you  to  believe  as  a  business  proposition  that  is  the  thing  to  do  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  that  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  Malby.  I  think  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  testified  he  endeavored  to 
secure  some  sugar  froln  your  company  or  from  the  Sugar  Factors  Co. 
and  that  he  offered  you  a  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Co.  was  offering  and  that  you  would  not  take  it. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  That  is  a  mistake;  that  is  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  Malby.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  think  I  was  the  man  he  complained  of.  I  was  not 
on  the  committee,  but  I  was  there  in  an  advisory  position  with  the 
committee  from  the  islands.  I  suppose* when  you  talk  about  Mr. 
Claus  Spreckels  you  mean  Gus  Spreclcels. 

Mr.  Malby.  Cf.  A.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes. 

Mr.  Malby.  He  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Spreckels.  At  the  time  I  waf  negotiating  with  them,  they  had  no  contract. 

Mr.  Malby.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  About  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Malby.  And  they  had  no  contmct  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir.  The  committee  of  the  Factors  Co.,  which  was  appointed 
to  come  on  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  the  refiners  in  New  York  for  the  purchase 
of  their  product,  came  to  me  and  I  offered  to  buy  it,  and  was  unable  to  get  one  pound. 

Mr.  ALiLBY.  To  whom  did  they  sell  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  Sold  it  to  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  you  offer  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  I  offered  to  give  them  a  better  price. 

Mr.  Malby.  A  better  price  than  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  offered? 

Mr.  Sfrbckels.  Yes,  sir;  I  raiid  I  would  better  any  price  thejr  might  offer.     * 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  the  declination  to  sell  based  upon  anv  question  about  your  finan- 
cial standing,  ox.  simply  because  they  did  not  want  to  sell  to  )rou? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  volunteered  the  statement  that,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  question  about  the  financial  standing,  I  would  give  any  bond  from  any  bank 
they  might  designate,  and  that  they  would  oe  paid  accordingnr. 

Mr.  ^LBY.  Was  that  an  offer  to  purchase  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Sprbckels.  Or  that  part  of  it  which  they  should  control. 

Mr.  Malby.  Was  it  conditioned  that  you  should  receive  it  all? 

Mr.  Spreckels.  No,  sir;  I  was  readv  to  take  all  or  any  part  of  it.  Their  objection 
was  we  could  not  handle  it  all.  I  said,  "We  will  take  any  part  of  it,  but,  for  your 
information,  we  can  handle  it  all  and  I  will  handle  it  all.*' 

Did  you  have  any  such  negotiation  or  consultation  with  Mr.  C.  A. 
Spreckeb  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  fancy  there  Ls  some  mistake  about  that  in  some 
way.  At  the  time  he  refers  to  there  the  contract  was*  in  existence, 
but  it  was  about  to  expire  in  the  following  year,  and  we  generally 
renewed  the  contract  a  year  previous,  because  we  have  to  sliip  in 
March  and  l)e2^n  in  February  and  Januaiy.  We  always  made  our 
contract  a  little  in  advance  of  the  expiration  of  the  previous  con- 
tract. J  was  liere  at  that  time,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  Malby.  That  would  not  be  whollv  inconsistent  with 
Mr.  Spreckles's  statement. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  He  said  we  had  no 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  contract  was  about  to  expire,  it 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

Mr,  RiTHET.  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  that, 
although,  as  I  said,  I  was  not  on  the  committee,  but  I  was  here  in  an 
advisory  position. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  witli  the  committee  there  at  the  time 
he  speaks  of  I 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No:    at  that  interview  it  was  alone  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Alone  with  you? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes.  1  do  not  know  how"  manv-conversationsTie  had 
with  the  committee,  but  he  called  me  into  his  office  and  I  had  a 
conversation  with  him,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  chance  to  bid  on  the 
contract.  I  said:  ''What  will  you  give,  Mr.  Spreckels?  What  will 
1  say  to  the  committee  you  will  pay  lor  the  sugar?'*  He  said:  ''Oh, 
you  go  and  !^ee  the  American  and  come  back  and  see  me.'*  I  said: 
''  We  do  not  do  that  kind  of  business;  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind;'*  and  we  did  not  go  near  Mr.  Spreckels  again,  and 
1  consider  we  were  perfectly  justified,  when  he  refused  to  give  us  a 
bid  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  went  over  to  the  American  and  got 
terms  whicli  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Malby.  Then  he  made  no  bid  whatever  to  you  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No.  ' 

Mr.  Malby.  At  that  time  or  any  other  time  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Never. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  he  make  a  bid  to  your  committee  that  you 
know  of  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Malby.  Did  your  committee  report  back  to  you  that  any 
price  had  been  named  by  Mr.  Spreckels » 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman  .  Did  he  offer  to  raise  any  price  the  American  offered  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have  done  in  that  way, 
but  we  do  not  do  business  in  that  way.  I  would  not  go  to  a  concern 
like  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  say:  "Now,  we  want  our 
price  for  this,''  and  name  the  terms  we  would  take,  and  then  get 
them  to  say  they  would  agree  to  that  and  then  go  to  another  buyer. 
I  would  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  ask  different  people  to  bid  against 
each  other  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  ask  Mr.  Gus  Spreckels,  if  you 
want  my  opinion. 

The  ChairmaiJ.  Why  not? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Because  he  is  a  difficult  man  to  handle. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Did  he  have  the  capacity  to  take  your  product  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  do  not  think  he  did  at  that  time.  I  am  sure  he  did 
not.  I  th^nk  we  would  have  had  a  fight  on  every  shipment  we  de- 
livered to  him  if  we  had  gone  to  him,  and  we  do  not  want  that.  We 
su^ar  men  are  peaceable  men. 

Mr.  FoBJONBY.  Mr.  Rithet,  you  say  there  are  two  refining  com- 
panies on  the  Pacific  coast — ^your  ovm  firm  and  some  other  firm  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  What  proportion  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  11 
States  you  have  mentioned  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  KiTHET.  I  think  our  capacity  is  about  the  same  as  their  capac- 
ity now. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  are  about  equal  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes.  Your  point  is  very  well  taken,  Mr.  Fordney. 
Mr.  Ejiapp  brought  that  out,  but  it  was  given  confidentially,  and  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  the  proportions  were  sold  in  the  profitable 
part  of  the  temtory  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  what  was  sacrificed,  as 
we  call  it,  on  the  Missouri  River,  but  Mr.  Knapp  had  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  think  he  was  convinced,  at  least  I  imagine  so,  when  he  saw  that, 
that  there  was  absolutelv  no  evidence  of  combination  in  any  way, 
because  I  infer  we  did  ratner  more  of  the  profitable  business  than  they 
did,  and  they  had  been  there  for  a  great  many  years  and  had  the 
prestige  of  their  association  with  their  father  in  the  business  and  his 
influence,  and  I  think  we  did  pretty  well  to  catch  up. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  Mr.  Rithet,  if  vou  produced  the  same  proportion 
of  that  sugar,  you  could  bother  the  otner  man,  or  the  other  man  could 
bother  you,  and  one  must  watch  the  other  as  to  the  price  asked  for 
the  sugar  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  not  sell  for  more  than-  the  other  man 
asked  f 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  If  you  were  the  smaller  dealer  and  offered  sugar 
below  his  price,  you  could  bother  him  or  make  him  come  down  to 
your  price  ? 

Mr.  RriHET.  Absolutely;  but  we  have  to  keep  our  customers^ 
Mr.  Fordney,  and  customers  are  very  valuable  in  a  market  where 
there  are  only  two  sellers,  as  perhaps  you  know. 

Mr.   Fobdney.  I   understand  that.    You  can  market  no   more 
sugar  tha:b  can  be  consumed  in  that  particular  territory,  and  it  would 
be  futile  to  bring  more  raw  sugarb  to  San  Francisco  ? 
•    Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Because  if  you  did  bring  more  to  that  territory  than 
was  consumed  there,  your  freight  East  is  double  what  it  would  be  to 
the  Missouri  River  points  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Direct  from  the  point  of  shipment,  yes. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  How  long  did  your  company  operate  before  you 
entered  into  this  lease  ? 

Mr.  RrTHET.  From  1897  until  1903. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  1903,  at  the  time  you  entered  into  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Fobdney.  Ybu  say  you  entered  into  the  lease  for  various 
reasons;  first,  you  were  snort  of  capital  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  wanted  time  to  better  your  financial  condition  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes;  to  reconstruct. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  continued  during  the  time  of  that  lease  to 
manufacture  beet  sugar  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No,  sir;  when  the  lease  was  made,  it  was  in  March, 
and  we  had  already  planted  part  of  that  year's  crop  of  beets,  and  I 
arranged  with  the  Western  that  we  would  run  our  beet  plant,  but 
that  we  would  dissolve  our  selling  organization,  and  they  would  sell 
out  beet  sugar,  and  we  were  to  pay  them  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
which  we  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  For  selling  those  sugars  ? 

Mr.  RriHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  During  the  time  that  lease  was  in  existence,  three 
years,  they  paid  vou  $200,000  per  year  for  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.   I  es. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  paid  that  in  quarterly  payments.  I  think 
that  was  mentioned  here. 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  they  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  cud  recuperate  and  prepare  to  go  into  the 
business  again  at  the  end  of  that  lease  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  We  did. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  in  the  meantime  you  succeeded  in  getting  a  very 
satisfactory  contract  with  Mr.  Spreckels  to  take  your  raw  sugars  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  presume  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  making 
the  lease  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  We  got  everything  covered  that  we  had  any  liability 
on.     We  were  liable  for  the  raws,  and  we  made  him  take  them  over. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Have  you  any  further  explanation  along  the  Ime  I 
^ave  just  asked  you  which  you  would  like  to  make  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  No;  I  think  I  have  covered  the  ground  fairly  well. 
Of  course,  we  were  in  a  hole  a  little,  as  I  thought;  and  as  a  prudent 
measure  I  thought  it  best  to  take  time  and  recover  my  breath,  as  it 
were,  and  we  did  that,  and  since  we  have  got  started  again  we  have 
absolutely  refused  to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  San  Francisco  market  could  not  take  and  does 
not  take  bQ.  of  the  Hawaiian  raws  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  large  amount  must  go  to  the  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Mr.  RiTHBT.  They  produce  now  600,000  tons,  practically. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  you  aim  to  bring  sufficient  raws  to  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  market  on  that  coast  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Rithet,  it  is  quite  a  difficult  matter  to  find  a  cus- 
tomer, even  in  New  York,  who  can  take  your  whole  product,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
are  about  the  onlv  people  who  could. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Arbuckles  could  not  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Arbuckles  said  they  could  not. 

Mr.  Hinds.  I  believe  they  so  testified  in  a  hearing  three  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  human  nature  in  every  line  of  business,  is  it 
not,  to  get  the  highest  price  obtainable,  at  least  up  to  a  reasonable 
profit  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  that  is  what  you  practice  in  the  sugar  business  ? 

Mr.  Rfthet.  Exactly. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Rithet,  is  it  true  or  not  that  when  the  beet 
crop  comes  on  the  market  it  affects  the  price  of  sugar  ? 

Mr.  RrTHBT.  It  has  no  effect  on  it  whatever.  The  price  is  regu- 
lated 1)V  the  world's  price  in  Europe,  and  you  can  not  get  away  from 
it;  and  the  price  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  barring  occa- 
sionally a  few  rich  men  who  speculate  in  sugar  and  who  jump  tlie 
price  up  beyond  what  it  ought  to  be  very  often;  but  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  whatever. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  During  this  last  season  we  claim  our  domestic  crop 
in  Michigan  did  have  some  effect  upon  the  price  of  sugar 

Mr.  RiTHET.  I  beg  Michigan's  pardon. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  As  quoted  on  New  York  markets — 
European  raws,  in  other  words.  There  was  a  time  when  our  refined 
sugar  was  being  sold  for  less  money  than  European  raws  were  quoted 
at  in  New  York. 

Mr.  RrrHET.  That  is  true.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  and  I  am 
sorry  we  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  We  had  a  very  bad  year  last 
year,  and  it  was  altogether  on  account  of  the  speculative  people 
who  took  charge  of  the  market  entirely.       * 

Mr.  Hinds.  Mr.  Rithet,  the  testimony  has  been  that  beet  sugar 
generally  seils  1 0  or  20  points  under  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  But  that  is  not  true  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 
.  Mr.  Rithet.  Oh,  yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  racific  beet  sugar  sells  cheaper  than  the  cane  t 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Does  not  that  bring  down  the  price  a  little  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  No;  we  buy  some  beet  sugar,  too. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  merchant  selb  it  all  to  his  consumer  at 
the  same  price ;  is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr..  RrrHET.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  sell  it  that  way.  We 
have  to  brand  our  cane  sugar  and  our  beet  sugar  differently, 
altogether. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  refiners  do? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Yes. 

The«CHAiRMAN.  Do  you  know  how  that  affects  tlie  consumer; 
whether  if  I  buy  a  dollar's  worth  of  sugar  I  get  the  same  amount, 
whether  it  is  beet  or  cane  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Rithet.  Go  for  the  retailers  or  the  wlu)lesalers;  they  are  the 
parties  who  are  getting  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Hinds.  Somewhere  that  10  or  20  points  difference  between 
beet  and  cane  sugar  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  absorbed  before  it  gets  to 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  Rithet.  It  does  not  go  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Hinds.  The  consumer  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  that,  does  ho  i 

Mr.  Rithet.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  do  not  buy  enough  t^) 
know,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  sell  beet  sugar  for  any  less 
than  cane  or  not.  I  could  not  answer  that  (question,  out  I  fancy  the 
difference  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  jobbers,  if  you  want  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  range  of  prices  ? 
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Mr.  RiTHET.  I  have  cliarts  here  which  I  would  be  glad  to  leave 
with  you. 

The  Chattiman.  You  may  file  them  as  a  part  of  your  remarks. 
What  do  the  charts  show? 

Mr.  RrrHBT.  The  range  of  prices  since  1906. 

The  Chairman.  San  Francisco  prices  1 

Mr.  RriHET.  San  Francisco  and  New  York  prices. 

The  Chaiuman.  Refined  and  raw  sugar  t 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  charts  cover  that  period  of  time  for  those  two 
markets  on  those  two  grades  of  su^ar  ? 

Mr.  RiTHET.  Yes,  sir;  showing  the  New  York  market  price  of  the 
day  for  raws  and  refined  and  tne  market  price  for  refined  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  price  at  which  we  sold  our  sugars  from  day  to  day, 
when  we  did  not  get  the  list  price. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  has  about  concluded  its 
investigation  of  this  subject,  and  so  far  as  we  are  now  advised  there 
will  be  no  further  hearings.  Mr.  Fordney  will  present  certain  infor- 
mation which  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  to-day's  record. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  information  will  show  the  prices  received  by 
the  farmers  for  beets  in  France  and  Germany.  I  will  also  subinit  a 
table  showing  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  rates  received 
bv  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  West;  also  the  diflFerence  jua  the  purity 
of  the  sugar  in  the  beets  as  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

The  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Wabhikgton,  D.  C,  January  17, 191i, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  RepresentativeSfWaskingUmf  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Agreeable  to  the  verbal  requeet  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Hard  wick,  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  and  Others,  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  documents  relative  to  the  freight 
protection  enjoyed  by  sugar  manufacturers  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States: 

1.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  their  average 
freight  protection  is  5.82  cents  per  100  pounds. 

2.  A  letter  from  C.  S.  Morey,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  with  accompanying 
tables,  showing  that  the  average  freight  protection  enjoyed  by  the  Great  Western 
Sugar  Co.  is  2.3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

3.  A  letter  and  tables  from  Thomas  R.  Cutler,  vice  president  and  gBneral  manager 
of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  showing  that  instead  of  having  a  protection,  they  have 
an  actual  net  average  frei^t  handicap  of  2.85  cents  per  100  poimds. 

4.  A  letter  from  Henry  H.  Rolapp,  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  Ogden, 
Utah,  stating  that  they  do  not  have  any  freight  protection,  but  that  they  have  a  net 
average  freight  handicap  which  is  nearer  5  cents  than  3  cents  per  100  pounds. 

5.  A  letter  from  F.  B.  Case,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  California  Sugar  Co., 
located  in  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  showing  that  they  do  not  have  a  freight  protection,  but 
that  they  have  a  net  average  freight  handicap  equal  to  —  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hatha  WAT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  77,  J9lt. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washirhgtonf  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  verbal  request,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  a  thoit>vigh  examina- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Co.  shows  that  the  amount  of  freight  pjpotection 
enjoyed  by  that  company  in  marketing  its  entire  crop  of  sugar  manufactdied  during 
the  season  of  1909-10  was  5.82  cents  per  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

F.  R.  Hathaway, 
Secretary  I(iehigan  Sugar  Co. 
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The  Great  Westbbn  Sugar  Co., 

Denver f  Colo.,  Deeemhert7f  1911. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway, 

SeereUtry  Michigan  Sugar  Co,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  aclmowledge  receipt  of  youni  18th.  In  reply  to  same,  I  have 
had  our  auditor  figure  up  what  rate  of  protection  we  received  on  our  total  production 
for  the  year  1907-^,  to  which  I  am  having  affidavit  made,  and  will  deliver  to  Mr. 
Hamlin,  who  will  be  here  to-morrow.  This  copy  is  sent  for  your  information.  The 
original,  with  affidavit  attached,  Mr.  Hamlin  can  present  to  the  committee  when  he  is 
called  to  the  stand. 
Thanking  you  for  calling  our  attention  to  this  important  matter. 
YouiB,  very  truly, 

C.  S.  MoRET,  President, 
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Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  29, 1911. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Hathaway, 

Michigan  SMjgar  Co,,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Db AB  Sir:  BMerring  to  your  favor  of  the  18th  instant,  I  append  a  statement  on  the 
lines  that  you  spoke  of  which  shows  an  actual  deficiency  over  protection  of  ^23,842 .97, 
taking  as  a  basis  the  central  points  of  large  consumption  in  each  State.  If  we  were  to 
work  this  out  to  the  individual  shipment,  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  consider- 
ably over  3  cents  jper  bag.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  of  65  cents, 
as  Mr.  Lowry  claims  in  his  testimony,  we  nave  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  bag. 

I  have  taken  the  fiscal  year  1910-11,  from  the  1st  day  of  March,  1910,  to  the  28tn  of 
February.  1911,  which  is  an  average  year,  so  far  as  the  sugar  company's  business  ii 
concerned: 


uadti 

Nevada... 

Idaho 

Montana.. 
Wyoming. 


Number  of 
baga  sold. 


113,747 
3,456 

47,558 
2.100 
1,310 


Protec- 
tion. 


Genu. 


a 

4ft 
72 
60 
20 


Making  a  total  freight  protection  of  $86,175.53. 

I  have  taken  our  distribution  in  the  following  States,  in  which  our  shipments  show 
a  freight  deficit: 


Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Number  of 
bags  sold. 

15,434 

258,941 

99,400 

3.000 

26,400 

99.680 

50,770 

57.000 

600 

55,750 

Freight 
deficit. 

Centi. 

V4 

iT 

?il 

1? 

18 

20 

35 

IH 

Making  a  total  freight  deficit  of  $110,018.40.  or  a  surplus  of  deficiency  over  protec- 
tion of  ^,842.97,  which  divided  amongst  tne  total  number  of  bags  sold,  namely, 
835,846,  shows  a  deficit  of  .0285  cents  per  bag. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Thomas  R.  Cutler, 

Vice  President  and  Central  Manager. 


Office  of  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co., 

Ogden,  Utah,  December  t9,  19 IK 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hathaway, 

Care  of  Michigan  Sugar  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hathaway:  Further  answering  yours  of  December  18,  regarding 
Mr.  Lowry 's  testimony  before  the  Hard  wick  committee,  desire  to  say  that  I  have 
made  diligent  search,  but  it  would  be  of  so  little  value  to  you  to  get  what  few  figures 
I  have  that  1  have  given  up  the  attempt. 

I  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Creoghegan  nas  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cutler,  a  copy  of  which 
I  inclose,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that  covers  our  condition,  except  that  we  are  still 
worse  off  than  the  Utah-Idaho,  because  we  have  been  able  to  sell  but  very  little 
sugar  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  where  the  72-cent  protection  is  given  that  company,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  factories  at  various  places  throughout  the  State  ana  patriot- 
ism seems  to  induce  the  merchants  to  want  to  patronize  a  firm  with  factories  in  their 
own  State.  So  that  I  should  imagine  that  our  freight  deficit  will  be  nearer  5  cents 
than  3  cents. 
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I  am  very  pleased  to  have  you  take  this  matter  up  in  your  characteristic  forceful 
IK  ay  and  hope  you  will  just  overwhelm  Mr.  Lowry  with  figures,  because  he  knows 
he  was  incorrect  in  his  statement.    I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  I  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Henry  H.  Rolovf. 

Gboobeoan  Brokerage  Co., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Deocmher  tSy  t911, 
Mr.  Thos.  R.  Cutler, 

Salt  Lake  (Sty. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  letter  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  under  date  of  December  18, 
drawing  attention  to  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lowry  before  the  Haidwick  committee 
on  December  9,  in  which  Mr.  Lowry  claims  that  the  average  advantage  which  the 
domestic  beet-sugar  factory  has  in  the  way  of  freight  is  25  cents  per  100  pounds,  note 
that  he  goes  on  to  state  that  this  is  probably  too  low,  especially  a£  for  as  the  west- 
em  factories  are  concerned;  that  their  protection  is  laner  than  that — 65  cents  and  so 
on.  Now  I  have  taken  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 — that  is  the  period  from  the  1st  of  March, 
1910,  to  the  28th  of  Februar>',  1911 — which  is  an  average  year  so  far  as  the  sugar  com- 
pany's business  is  concerned,  and  find  that  during  that  time  our  distribution  was  as 
rollows: 


I 


Number 
baf^sold. 


Utah ,  113,747 

Nevada I  2,466 

Idaho 47,668 

Montana ,  2,100 

Wyoming t  1,310 


Protic- 

tiOD. 


Omu. 


43 
46 
72 
50 
20 


Making  a  total  freight  protection  of  $86,175.53.    I  have  taken  our  distribution  in 
the  following  States,  in  which  our  shipments  show  a  freight  deficit: 


Number 

Fi«if:ht 

ba^aold. 

deficit. 

CSmlf. 

15,434 

27 

268,941 

15 

99,400 

18 

3,  on 

21 

99;  So 

1ft 
12 

50,7TO 

18 

67,000 

20 

600 

35 

55,750 

18 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 

Kansas 

Missouri 

Minnesota 

Wisconsin 

Oklahoma 


Making  a  total  freight  deficit  of  $110,018.40,  or  a  surplus  of  deficiency  over  protec- 
tion of  $23,842.97,  which,  divided  amongst  the  total  number  of  bags  sold,  namely, 
835,846,  shows  a  deficit  of  0.0285  cent  per  bag. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  I  take  as  a  basis  the  central  noints  of  laigie  con- 
sumption in  each  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  were  to  work  tliis  out  to  the  indi- 
vidual shipment,  I  believe  the  deficit  would  show  considerably  over  3  cents  perba^. 
In  other  words,  instead  of  having  an  advantage  of  65  cents,  as  Mr.  Lowry  claims  m 
hiH  testimony,  we  have  a  deficiency  of  over  3  cents  per  l>ag. 

Yoursl  very  truly,  Jos.  Geoobeoak. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  18^  19tt. 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  Fordney, 

House  of  Representatives f  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dbar  Sir:  We  desire  very  much  to  have  presented  to  the  committee^  in  order  that 
we  may  go  into  the  record,  a  statement  of  the  freight  rates  condition  as  existing  in 
California. 
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We  manufac  tiire  in  the  State  a  larger  amount  of  9i]g9r  than  ia  C9n8umed .  We  there- 
fore are  compelled  to  ship  our  surplus  product  to  some  nonproducing  consuming  sec- 
tion. Distances  in  Califomia  are  great,  and  we  have  no  low  irei^tt  rates  on  susar. 
Our  lowest  rate  is  10  cents  a  hundred  in  a  market  in  which  we  sell  about  one-sixth  of 
our  output.  The  balance,  or  five-sixths,  goes  to  a  market  where  our  freight  rate  will 
average  60  cents  a  hundred.  It  may  be  stated  that  we  enjoy  no  benefits  from  our  10- 
cent  rate,  because  while  we  ship  to  one  jobbing  point  against  the  17}-cent  basing  rate 
from  San  Francisco,  a  larger  amount  is  shipped  into  San  Francisco  at  the  same  or 
higher  rate  to  the  basing  point.  We  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  to  ship  five-sixths  of 
our  sugar  to  a  60-cent  freight  rate  market  and  sell  the  other  sixth  at  the  basing  point. 
In  the  60-cent  market  we  meet  the  New  Orleans  and  New  York  rate,  so  that  we  may 
have  a  benefit  of  about  25  cents  to  be  deducted  from  our  60  cents;  therefore  our  sugar 
is  marketed  at  a  freight  cost  of  from  30  to  35  cents.  This  appliBs  to  the  beet-sugar 
factories  of  Califomia  and  to  the  refineries  of  Califomia,  in  so  fiur  as  they  market  their 
surplus  on  the  Missouri  River. 

We  would  like,  therefore,  to  have  it  appear  that  we  bear  the  25  to  30  cent  rate  without 
any  compensating  advantages. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

F.  B.  Oasb, 
Manager ,  SoiUhem  Califomia  Sttgar  Co.y  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 


Dbpartmbnt  op  Cohmbbce  and  Labor, 

Ofptcb  of  thb  Secrbtary,  * 
Washington,  January  IS,  l9Jt. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  recent  verbal  request,  made  to  the  Chief  ol  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  this  department,  I  hand  you  inclosed  herewith  two  tables,  taken  from 
official  sources,  showing  the  quantities  of  sugar  beets  worked  up  in  German  factories 
and  the  average  factory  prices  paid  for  these  beets  in  the  open  market  during  the 
seasons  1904-5  to  1910-11,  also  similar  table  for  France  showing  th^  weight  of  sugar 
beets  worked  up  in  French  factories  and  the  average  prices  paid  for  these  beets  during 
the  sugar  seasons  1902-3  to  1909-10,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  French  figures  are 
available. 

Respectfully,  Benj.  S.  Cable, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Factory  prices  of  sugar  beets  in  France:  1902-3  to  1909-10. 
[Data  taken  from  the  Offlcial  BuUetim  de  Statistique  published  by  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance.] 


Departments. 


Weight  of  the  beets 
worked  up. 


I 


Average  price. 


Aifiae 

Ardennes 
Nord 


Oiae 

PaiKle<?alais . . 
Seine^-Mame. 
Seine-etpQise... 

Somme 

All  other 


^- 


1,475,392 

1 
1,026,339 

»1,921 

101,324 

1,051,094 

1,159,293 

604,608 

765,668 

747,496 

823,972 

414,303 

456,690 

156,129 

172, 14» 

1.013,410 

1,117,092 

601,896 

663,476 

Total: 

1909-10 6,246,845 

1908-9 5, 949,301 

1907-8 '  5.605,660 

190ft-7 5,476,384 

1905-6 8, 415, 808 


1904-5. 
1908-4. 
1902-3. 


4,609,454 
6,505,049 

6.2116,946 


6,885,960 
6,557,974 
6,068,944 
6,035,571 
9,276,829 
5,147.186 
7.170,681 
6,908,117 


Franc*. 
23.70 
24.03 
25.76 
23.37 
25.30 
23.25 
22.26 
25.08 
23.70 


24.37 
23.90 
22.71 
21. 78 
24.61 
22.33 
22.39 
23.01 


Dollara. 
4.15 
4.21 
4.51 
4.09 
4.43 
4.07 
3.90 
4.39 
4.15 


4.27 
4.18 
3. 98 
3.81 
4.81 
3.91 
3.92 
4.03 
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Fadory  pneu  ofiugar  heeti  in  Oermany^  1905^1911 . 
[Data  taken  from  tba  offldal  quartarliee  of  tbe  Oennan  Uiq;»erial  atatistical  offioe.] 


Provlnoes. 


£att  and  west  Prussia 

Brandoiburg 

Pomerania 

Posen 

Silesia. 

Province  of  Saxony 

SchtoBwlg-Holstein  and  Hanover 

WestphiOia 

Hesaen-Nassau 

Rhineland 

Total  Prussia 

Other  States: 

Bavaria - . 

Saxony 

'Wurttemberg 

Baden  and  Alaaoa^Lomine. 

Hessia 

Mecklenburg 

Thuringia 

Brunswick 

Anhalt 

Total  German  Customs  Union: 

1910-11 

igo»-io 

1908-0 

1907-6 

190^7 

190&-6 

1904-5 


Weight  of  beets  worked 
up. 


Ketrictans 
worked. 


BOoy vvU 

661,137 

861,188 
1,974,977 
2,879,666 
3,911,004 
1,221,118 

112,812 
64,663 

647,821 


12,622,575 


205,576 
157,609 
106,963 
83,927 
207,368 
612,814 
200,872 
833,166 
710,141 


15,748,981 
12,802,068 
11,809,182 
13,482,750 
14,186,536 
15,733,478 
10,071,212 


Short  tons 
worked. 


979,272 

728,771 

940,286 

2,177,017 

2,622,994 

4,3U,100 

1,346,038 

124,853 

71,168 

603,863 


13,913,864 


226,606 
178,721 
116,792 
92,613 
228,682 
675,606 
231,342 
918,388 
782,788 


17^360,102 
14,211,055 
13,017.879 
14,862,170 
16,637,960 
17.343,170 
11,101,508 


A  vsTBge  inioe. 


Per 

mettle 

ton. 


MnU. 
22.80 
25.00 
24.40 
24.00 
23.40 
22.30 
22.30 
22.50 
20.10 
20.60 


22.70 


22.00 
24.30 
22.00 
21.20 
20.70 
22.50 
22.40 
28.30 
21.40 


22.50 
21.00 
21.30 
10.60 
18.70 
20.00 
20.10 


Per  short 

tOD} 


4.92 
5.40 
5.26 
5.18 
5.06 
4.81 
4.81 
4.88 
4.34 
4.43 


4.90 


4.75 
5. 25 
4.75 
4.88 
4.47 
4.86 
4.84 
5.<B 
4.82 


4.86 
4.73 
4.60 
4.21 
4.04 
4.32 
4.34 


1  Refers  only  to  beets  bought  in  the  open  market. 

Per  cent  extraction  in  terma  of  raw  sugar  for  all  beet-working  factories  in  Germany  for  the 

seasons  1904-5  to  1910-11. 

[From  official  reports  of  the  German  imperial  statistical  office.] 


Season. 


1904n5 
1905-6 
1906-7 
1907-8 


Season. 


1908^. 
1009-10 
1910-11 


Percent 


16.77 
l&U 
1&96 


Average  daily  wages  of  employees  in  French  beet'Sugar  factories, 
[From  the  official  Bulletins  de  Statistiqne  of  the  French  finance  department.] 


Years. 


1902-3. 
1903-4. 
1904-5. 
1905-6. 
1906-7. 
1907-6. 
1908-0. 
lOOO-lO 


Men. 


Francs. 


United 

States 

currency. 


3.97 
3.98 
4.03 
4.07 
4.14 
4.20 
4.22 
4.32 


80.766 
.768 
.778 
.786 
.799 
.811 
.814 
.834 


Women. 


Francs. 


2.18 
2.15 
2.13 
2.18 
2.26 
2.26 
2.32 
2.30 


United 

States 

currency. 


10.421 
.416 
.411 
.«21 
.436 
.436 

.  44o 

.461 


Children. 


Francs. 


1.71 
1.09 
1.67 
1,73 
1.76 
1.76 
1.70 
1.75 


United 

States 

currency. 


lasso 

326 
322 
334 


338 
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Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

Chairman  8 fecial  CommiUee  on  the  Investigation  of 

the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  and  Others, 

Gbntlehek:  Arriving  too  late  to  appear  before  yoxir  honorable  committee,  your 
chairman  has  given  me  permission  to  hand  in  a  written  report  from  the  Billings,  MDnt. 
beet-eugar  district. 

Name,  I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Billings,  Yellowstone  County,  Mont. 

Have  been  farming  in  Yellowstone  County,  Mont.,  for  29  years,  and  have  grown 
sugar  beets  6  vears,  or  since  tactory  started  at  Billings.  Grew  12^  acres  first  year  and 
increased  eacn  year  up  to  230  acres  in  1911.  Sugar  beets  in  this  district  are  all  grown 
under  irrigation.  The  district  seems  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets.  There  was  grown  in  1906  about  4,000  acres  and  gradually  increased  to  16,000, 
acres  in  1911,  and  now  expect  to  contract  for  20,000  acres  for  1912. 

In  1911  the  sugar  company  paid  the  farmers  $1,200,000  for  sugar  beets,  or  an  average 
price  of  16  per  ton. 

This  irriffation  district  could  support  at  least  six  factories.  Thev  emploved  some 
over  2,000  nandworkers  in  the  fields  and  about  that  many  more  to  do  the  otner  labor. 
The  total  cost  of  the  factory  represents  $1,500,000,  and  they  employ  350  men  during 
the  beet  campaign  and  125  men  the  year  round.  Then  field  men  work  continuously 
with  the  farmers,  teaching  them  good  farming,  especially  in  rotation  with  growing  of 
susar  beets. 

In  connection  with  the  factorv  there  are  being  fed  8,000  cattle  and  20,000  sheep, 
which  are  being  fed  the  beet  pulp  and  sirup  in  connection  with  alfalfa.  It  makes  a 
market  for  a  class  of  stock  that  can  hardly  be  fed  or  fattened  with  other  feeds,  such  as 
aged  cows  and  sheep. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  makes  a  market  for  other  farm  products,  as  for  ever^t'  acre 
of  sugar  beets  it  takes  fully  an  acre  of  other  crops  to  feed  the  stock  and  laborers. 

The  growins  of  sugar  beets,  owing  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  leaves  the 
ground  in  such  shape  that  the  following  crops  do  fully  50  per  cent  better,  and  as  a  rota- 
tion crop  there  is  none  better. 

It  builds  up  all  kinds  of  business,  encourages  good  roads,  TOod  horses,  and  the  best 
kind  of  firming  and  stock  feeding,  as  the  tops  are  a  splendid  forage.  There  is  more 
profit  in  growing  sugar  beets  than  any  crop  one  can  raise.  But  the  f&rmer  is  entitled 
to  more,  as  there  is  much  greater  cost.  It  costs  fully  four  times  as  much  to  grow  beets 
as  hay  or  grain.  And  it  is  the  only  crop  in  which  we  have  an  assured  market.  By 
having  a  contract  and  stipulated  price,  the  farmer  knows  just  what  he  is  doing.  In 
other  crops  he  does  not  know  until  he  goes  to  market  if  he  is  to  receive  a  living  price 
or  not. 

In  the  Billings  district  it  has  solved  the  labor  problem. 

The  German-Kussian  who  do  the  hand  labor,  ao  the  other  extra  labor  on  the  farm, 
such  as  haying,  harvesting,  and  thrashing,  which  work  comes  just  at  a  time  when  they 
are  not  employed  in  the  beet  fields.  These  Russians  are  splendid  workers,  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  thrifty.  A  great  many  of  them  are  now  citizens  and  the  rest  are  be- 
coming sucn  as  fast  as  the  law  allows,  or  they  are  in  the  State  five  years.  These  people 
send  meir  chldren  to  the  public  schools,  have  their  churches,  keep  the  Sabbath, 
and  in  every  way  we  consider  them  a  desirable  addition  to  our  communitv. 

They  soon  accumulate  funds  and  buy  their  own  outfits,  then  rent  land  and  then  pur- 
chase.   A  great  many  who  came  the  first  year,  1906,  now  own  their  own  farms. 

The  farmer  has  the  best  of  it,  as  the  factory  can  not  run  without  beets,  while  the 
farmer  could  live  without  the  factory.  In  fact,  the  factory  must  see  the  beet  grower 
do  well,  or  they  will  stop  growing  beets. 

We  have  a  well  organized  Beet  Growers'  Association,  but  have  never  been  called  on 
to  take  action,  as  the  prices  and  terms  have  always  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  the  en- 
tire management  of  the  sugar  company  seems  to  have  been  and  is  to  be  fair  with  the 
grower. 

The  Huntley  irrigation  project  built  by  the  Government  and  opened  to  settlement  in 
40-acre  units  in  1911,  had  water  on  12,000  acres,  of  which  3,600  acres  was  in  sugar  beets, 
and  thev  were  the  most  successful  crop  they  raised.  In  fact  the  Huntley  project  is 
reporiea  to  be  the  most  successful  project  in  the  West,  due  to  being  in  a  sugar-factory 
district. 

Nearly  every  irrigated  valley  in  Montana  is  striving  for  a  factory,  since  seeing  the 
splendid  results  of  tiie  Billings  district. 

The  Billings  district  has  shown  by  far  the  greatest  gain  in  population,  assessed  valua- 
tions, and  viuue  of  crops  raised  than  any  other  section  in  Montana,  mostly  due  to  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets. 

After  thoroughly  looking  over  the  field  from  the  farmers*  standpoint  as  a  practical 
farmer  and  studying  the  market  situation  in  its  various  phases,  I  know  of  no  single 
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industry  that  so  appeals  to  the  farmer,  that  so  blends  itself  with  diversified  farming,  aad 
that  adds  wealth  to  the  community,  as  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  and  I  hope  your 
honorable  committee  will  see  fit  to  encourage  it. 

Yours,  truly,  I.  D.  0*Donnell. 

District  o^  Columbia,  ss: 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  l>efore  me  this  18th  day  of  January,  1912. 

[seal.]  J.  M.  McKsB, 

NotOTif  Public, 

SXTPPLEICEVTAL  TESTIMQinr  OF  W.  P.  WILLET. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Willet,  assuming  that  this  paragraph  in  the 
Tariff  Board's  report,  found  on  page  5  of  the  first  volume  of  that 
board's  report,  is  correct,  which  is  as  follows: 

On  the  othep  hand,  the  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high  ad 
valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitory,  since  the  goods  are  not  itnpbfted,  but  that  the 
prices  of  aomestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  oidutyl  On  a  set  of 
1-yard  samples  of  16  English  fabrics,  which  are  completely  excluded' by  the  present 
tsiiS  rates,  it  was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  was  141.84;  the  duties  which 
would  have  been  assessed  had  these  fabrics  been  imported,  $76.90;  the  foreign  value 

Ellis  the  amount  of  the  duty,  f  118. 74;  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per  cent.    In  feet, 
owever,  practically,  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make  sold  at  the  same  time  at 
$69.75,  showing  an  enhanced  price  over  the  foreign  market  value  of  but  67  per  cent. 

Assuming  this  statement  to  be  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile  tliis 
statement  with  your  statement  that  the  tariff  is  always  added  to 
the  price  in  the  case  of  sugar? 

Mr.  WiLLETT.  Upon  inquiry  of  woolen  goods  manufactures  I  find 
that  the  particular  class  of  English  fabrics  referred  to  are  not  imported. 
These  goods  are  said  to  be  made  probably  out  of  a  specie^  wool 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

Similar  woolens,  in  outward  appearance,  are  manufactured  out  of 
domestic  wool  to  a  very  large  extent  and  sold  here  at  ver^  competi- 
tive prices.  Consumers  are  satisfied  to  accept  these  American  wool- 
ens at  the  prices  sold  at  rather  than  pay  the  excessive  duty  on  the 
British  fabric.  But  if  a  customer  insisted  upon  having  the  British 
fabric  he  would  have  to  pay  the  full  duty  upon  it.  If  a  person  goes 
to  a  tailor  and  orders  a  suit  of  clothes  from  English  fabrics  the  full 
duty  is  included  in  the  cost,  and  this  is  constantly  done  in  New  York, 
where  buyers  insist  upon  having  the  foreign  gooas. 

The  only  exception  to  this  statement  that  the  consumer  pays  the 
full  duty  on  a  suit  of  clothes  might  be  that  the  importers  of  the 
British  fabric  overestimated  the  demand  for  such  soods  and  over- 
imported  them,  in  which  case,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus imports,  they  might  sell  at  less  than  cost  price  plus  duty,  to 
compete  with  some  similar  but  not  the  same  goods  made  in  the 
United  States. 

I  am  told  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  has  35 
woolen  mills  and  controls  60  per  cent  of  the  manufacture,  but  that 
no  one  suggests  that  they  are  a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade, 
because  of  trie  active  competition  of  the  other  40  per  cent  manufac- 
turers, including  their  largest  competitor,  the  Cleveland  Worsted  Co., 
of  Ohio.  I  am  told  that  competition  is  carried  to  such  extremes  that 
when  the  American  Co.  sends  its  i^ents  to  the  tradlB  and  books  orders 
largely  at  925  cents  per  yard,  the  Cleveland  Co.  follows  with  oflFers  to 
supply  the  goods  at  90  cents  per  yard,  forcing  the  American  Co.  to 
reduce  its  contracts  to  90  cents  or  lose  its  customers. 
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At  present  these  concerns  are  selling  at,  say,  92^  cents  per  yard  for 
staple  jgoods,  delivering  immediately  to  the  clothing  manufacturers, 
but  bllTto  date  from  June  10,  1912,  with  10  per  cent  discount  30  days. 
The  mills  hare  a  surplus  stock,  and  the  competition  to  sell  is  extremely 
fierce,  and  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  their  goods  to  near  the  selling 
prices  would  not  influence  the  business.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
manufacturers  combined  they  could  force  prices  up  to  near  the 
present  duty  without  allowing  the  foreign  fabrics  to  come  in. 

The  statement  in  the  question  that  the  ''prices  of  domestic  fabrics 
are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  duty  is  correct  as  to  similar 
manufacturers  in  this  special  instance,  but,  in  the  instance  cited  of  a 
very  considerable  demand  by  well-to-do  customers  for  suits  of  clothes 
from  foreign  fabrics  the  full  duty  on  such  fabrics  is  fulljr  paid  by  the 
customer,  except  as  influenced  by  an  oversupply  or  deficient  demand. 

Now,  as  to  sugar:  I  have  here  2-pound  boxes  of  Lebaudy  Bros.  & 
C^o.  refined  sugars,  packed  in  France  and  imported  here,  paying  the 
full  duty  of  $1.90  per  100  pounds.  Ipai^  24  cents  for  the  2  pounds, 
which  price  includes  the  fiul  duty.  There  is  a  certain  select  trade  for 
these  sugars  in  this  country,  and  the  consumer  insists  on  having  them 
and  pays  the  full  duty,  although  he  can  buy  just  as  good  sugar  made 
here  at  10  cents  per  pound  or  less.  If  there  were  an  oversupply  of 
these  sugars  which  the  importers  desired  to  sell  they  might  accept 
prices  in  competition  with  tne  American  priced,  in  which  special  cases 
the  consumer  would  not  pay  the  duty. 

Thus  the  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney's  questioh  is  that  the  consumer 
pajs  the  exact  duty  on  all  importations  of  sugar  pa3ring  a  duty,  unless 
prices  are  influenced  up  or  down  from  the  amount  of  duty  paid  parity 
Dy  the  market  conditions  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  case  of  raw  sugars  from  Cuba  the  tables  submitted  show  that 
quite  frequently  supply  and  demand  affect  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  consumer. 

Take  the  Table  No.  8,  page  3554,  for  instance,  which  divides  a 
period  of  nearly  20  years;  it  would  seem  that  during  the  period  of 
time  the  consumer  had  gone  from  paying  the  full  duty  at  the  outset 
to  paying  in  1910  only  $0,845  of  the  duty  of  $1,432  on  107  pounds 
raws  (100  pounds  granulated)  and  that  the  Cuban  product  paid  or 
remitted  $0,587  of  the  duty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Cuban  planter  did  sell  his  crop  in  1910  at 
$0,534  below  what  he  could  have  secured  had  he  held  for  the  full 
amoimt  of  the  cost  of  importing  under  the  former  tarifl^. 

He  sold  his  crop  in  1910  at  $0,197  less  than  the  duty  assessed  by 
the  United  States  against  his  sugar. 

The  consumer  in  1910  paid  $1,151  per  100  pounds  of  the  $1,348 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar.  By  Table  No.  6b,  page  3551,  similar  compari- 
sons can  be  made  for  each  year,  showingnbhat  the  consumer  has  not 
paid  full  dutv  in  any  year  of  reciprocity  while  in  the  years  preceding 
reciprocity  the  consumer  naturally  paia  the  full  duty. 

The  effect  of  giving  reciprocity  to  Cuba  appears  to  have  been  to 
change  the  old  statement  that  ''the  consumer  pays  the  full  duty''  on 
sugar  except  in  such  cases  as  the  consumer  insists  upon  a  certain 
specified  sugar  that  he  can  not  get  without  paying  the  full  duty 
assessed  upon  it  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  imported  to  a  very 
small  extent. 
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As  exists  in  the  woolen  fabric  trade  may  not,  at  the  time  when 
the  production  of  domestic  and  insular  and  Cuban  sugars  exceed 
the  requirements  for  consxmiption,  a  fierce  competition  between 
these  interests  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  far  below 
the  full  tariff  protection  if  it  remains  imchan^ed  ? 

In  all  these  analyses  I  reach  the  same  conclusion — that  to  decrease 
the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  increase  the  domestic  production 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

RESOLUTIONS   OF  FARMERS'   UNION  OF  LARIMER  COUNTY,  COLO. 

LovELAND,  Colo.,  January  11, 191f. 

Thomas  W.  Hardwick, 

'Chairman  Congressional  CommitUe,  Washington,  D,  C 

Whereas  many  garbled  reports  of  the  testimony  of  James  Bodkin  before  the  ooneres- 
Bional  committee  at  Washington  have  been  printed  in  some  of  the  newspapen  of  the 
State,  and  a  number  chambers  of  commerce  have  adopted  resolutions  condemning 
that  testimony,  and  declaring  that  it  misrepresents  tne  beet  industry  of  Colorado: 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  County  Farmers*  Union  of  Larimer  County,  That  the  attention  of 
such  newspapers  and  chambers  of  commerce  be  respectfully  called  to  the  congree- 
sional  records  of  his  testimony  and  challenge  them  to  prove  by  pamphlets  38-39-40 
the  false  and  garbled  statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Bodkin.  Many  raise  statements 
have  been  circulated  with  the  evident  intention  of  misrepresenting  the  position  of  the 
farmers'  union  which  are  not  borne  out  by  the  testimonv  given  before  the  congres- 
sional committee,  and  which  can  only  reflect  upon  the  authors  of  such  false  statements 
and  those  who  willfully  circulate  them. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  congres- 
sional committee,  to  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  in  Larimer,  Boulder,  and  Weld 
Counties,  and  to  the  several  newspapers  of  Larimer  County,  with  the  request  to  pub- 
lish them. 

J.  Y.  MUNSON, 

P.  H.  BOOTHROTD,  Jr., 

Chas.  Wetzler, 

Commiitee, 

Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Larimer  County  Union  of  the  F.  E.  &  C.  U.  of  A.  in 
convention  at  Lovetand,  Colo.,  January  8,  1912. 
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